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PREFACE 


This  work  had  its  ori^  m  a  courae  of  lectures  which  were 
^ven  at  the  Lowell  Institute  early  in  the  spring  of  1871.  When 
I  engaged!  to  prepare  those  lectures^  the  subject  was  not  new 
to  me;  and  the  interval  prior  to  the  issue  of  them  was  devoted 
to  studies  in  the  same  field,  the  results  of  which  were  incor- 
porated in  the  volume.  It  has  appeared  to  me  pracljcable  to 
present  to  intelligent  and  educated  readers,  within  the  compasg 
of  the  present  vohune,  the  means  of  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  origin  and  nature,  the  principal  fact&  and  characters,  of  the 
Reformation ;  while  at  the  same  time^  through  notes  and  refer- 
ences, the  historical  student  should  be  guided  to  further  re- 
searches on  the  various  tflpice  which  are  brought  under  his 
notice.  There  are  two  features  in  the  plan  of  the  present  work 
to  which  it  may  not  be  unseemly  to  call  attention.  With  the 
religious  and  theological  side  of  the  history  of  the  period,  I  have 
endeavored  to  interweave  and  to  set  in  their  true  relation  the 
political,  secular,  and  more  general  elements,  which  had  so  pow- 
erful an  influence  in  determining  the  course  of  events.  The  at- 
tempt has  also  been  made  to  ekicidate  briefly,  but  suflliciently, 
points  pertaining  to  the  history  of  theological  doctrine,  an 
understanding  of  which  is  peculiarly  essential  in  the  study  of 
this  period  of  history. 

The  authorities  on  which  I  have  chiefly  depended  are  in- 
dicated in  the  marginal  references.  The  first  place  belongs  to 
the  writings,  and  especially  to  the  correspondence,  of  the  Re- 
formers themselves.  The  letters  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  Zwingli, 
Calvin ;  the  correspondence  of  the  English  with  the  Helvetic 
Reformers  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VT.,  and 
EUzabeth;  the  correspondence  of  Reformers  in  the  French- 
speaking  lands,  in  the  collection  of  M.  Herminjard,  afford 
the  most  vivid  as  well  as  correct  impression  of  the  transftctiona 
in  which  their  authors  bore  a  leading  part.     Works  like  the 
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"Correspondence  of  Philip  II.,"  which  M.  Gachard — among 
his  other  valuable  contributions  —  haa  published  from  the  ar- 
chives of  Siraancas,  have  cast  much  new  light  on  another  aide 
of  the  history  of  this  era.  Of  the  more  recent  historians^  there 
are  two  of  whom  I  am  prompted  to  make  special  mention 
in  tliis  place.  The  first  is  Ranke,  whose  admirable  series  of 
works  on  the  sixteenth  &ui\  seventeenth  centuries  have  been 
constantly  in  my  hands.  Tlie  iiiingling  of  general  views  with 
apposite  and  characteristic  facts,  lent  to  the  historical  pro- 
ductions of  this  truly  illustrious  writer  a  peculiar  charm.  The 
other  historian  is  Gieseler,  who  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  genius  for  accuracy,  which  Gibbon  ascribed  to  Tillemont, 
and  whose  investigations,  though  extensive  and  profound  upon 
every  period  of  Church  History,  are  nowhere  more  instructive 
than  upon  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  It  must  be  a  matter 
of  sincere  regret  to  all  scholars  that  Neander  did  not  live  to 
carry  forward  his  great  work,  the  counterpart  of  Gieseler,  into 
this  period.  His  posthumous  History  of  Doctrine  is  quite 
brief  in  its  treatment  of  the  Protestant  movement,  but  is  not 
wanting  in  striking  suggestions.  Perhaps  I  should  add  to  thia 
short  catalogue,  the  "Histoire  de  France"  of  Henri  Martin, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  the 
comprehensive  works  on  the  history  of  that  country. 

Tlie  advantages  received  by  a  historical  student  from  the 
writings  of  others,  he  may  be  so  fairly  conscious  of  as  to  be 
able  to  enumerate  them.  But  one's  obligation  to  the  quick- 
ening influence  and  the  scholarly  talents  of  the  associates  with 
whom  he  is  personally  conversant  are  not  subject  to  so  facile 
a  reckoning.  In  such  a  relation  one  may  be  aware,  in  some 
cases,  of  an  unpayable  indebtedness.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the 
present  writer  to  acknowledge  the  debt  which  he  owes  to 
friends  of  this  class  whose  intimacy  he  has  been  permitted 
to  prize. 

There  is  one  explanation  further  which  I  am  anxious  to  make 
iespecting  the  design  of  this  book.  It  is  intended  in  no  sense 
as  a  polemical  work.  It  has  not  ent-ered  into  my  thoughts  to 
incidcate  the  creed  of  Protestantism,  or  to  propagate  any  type 
of  Christian  doctrine;  much  less  to  kindle  animosity  against 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Very  serioxis  as  the  points  of  difference 
are  which  separate  the  body  of  Protestants  from  the  body  of 
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Roman  Catholics,  the  points  on  which  they  agree  outweigh  in 
importance  the  points  on  which  they  differ.  Whoever  gup- 
poses  that  the  Reformers  were  exempt  from  grave  faults  and 
infirmitioSj  must  either  be  ignorant  of  their  history,  or  have 
Btudieil  it  under  the  influence  of  a  partisan  bias.  Impartiality, 
however,  is  not  indifference;  and  a  frigid  and  carping  spirit, 
that  chills  the  natural  outflow  of  a  just  admiration,  may,  equally 
with  the  spirit  of  hero-worship,  hinder  one  from  arriving  at  the 
real  truth,  as  well  as  the  best  lessons  of  history. 

Should  this  volume  be  used  in  the  class-room,  it  may  be 
suggested  to  teachers  that  frequent  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  Chronological  Table  in  the  Appendix,  where  contempo- 
raneous events  in  the  different  countries  are  grouped  together. 
Dates  are  frequently  set  doiMi  in  the  textj  but  are  given  more 
fully  in  the  Table  of  Contents.  In  the  List  of  Works,  which 
follows  the  Chronological  Table,  some  of  the  books  to  which 
the  more  advanced  student  would  naturally  resort  are  briefly 
characterized. 

In  two  or  three  places  only,  in  this  volume,  the  term  "con- 
substantiation**  is  applied  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist ;  but  the  term  is  defined  {p.  129)  as  the  co-presence  of 
two  substances,  —  a  sense  in  which  it  is  allowed  by  the  best 
Lutheran  theologians.  The  attentive  reader  of  the  last  chapter 
will  obser\'e  that  the  effects  which  are  there  ascribed  to  the 
Reformation,  are  not  ascribed  to  the  dogmatic  system  of  Prot- 
estantism exclusively,  but  to  the  Protestant  religion,  taken 
eomprehenavely.  It  is  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Protestantism, 
as  seen  in  the  long  processes  of  history,  wliich  are  there  re- 
ferred to.  The  place  and  the  importance  of  the  Renaissance 
are  illustrated  in  various  parts  of  the  volume,  especially  in  the 
third  chapter.  The  influence  of  the  Renaissance  on  modern 
culture  is  not  undervalued  in  this  work;  nor  is  the  Renaissance 
confounded  with  the  religious  Reform.  There  is  one  other 
]>oint  which  may  deserve  a  word  of  remark.  The  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages  is  not  conddered  "a  mitigated  evil,"  but  an 
incalculable  benefit  to  society.  What  is  said  of  the  Papacy 
should  not  be  understood  of  the  Church,  —  the  organized, 
collective  influence  of  Christianity.  But  even  the  Papacy,  aa 
is  shown,  was,  in  the  raediajval  period,  in  many  particulara, 
a  beneficent  institution. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION :    THE  GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  REFORMATION 


The  four  most  prominent  epochs  of  modem  history  are  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians,  which  blended  the  German  and 
Roman  elements  of  civilization,  and  subject-ed  the  new  nations 
to  the  influence  of  Christianity;  the  crusades,  which  broke  up 
the  stagnation  of  European  society,  and  by  inflicting  a  blow 
upon  the  feudal  system  opened  a  path  for  the  centralization  of 
'the  nations  and  governnienta  of  Europe;  the  Kefornjatton,  in 
which  religion  was  purified  and  the  human  mind  emancipated 
from  sacerdotal  control;  and  the  French  Revolution,  a  tre- 
mendouiS  struggle  for  pohtica!  equality.  The  Reformation, 
like  thesfi  other  great  social  commotions,  was  long  in  prepara- 
tion. Of  the  French  Revolution,  the  last  upon  the  list  of  his- 
torical epochs  of  capital  importance,  De  Tocqueville  observes: 
"It  was  least  of  all  a  fortuitous  event.  It  is  true  that  it  took 
the  world  by  surprise;  and  yet  it  was  only  the  completion  of 
travail  most  prolonged,  the  audden  and  violent  termination  of 
a  work  on  which  ten  generations  had  been  laboring."  '  Tlie 
method  of  Providence  in  history  is  never  magical.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  are  the  length  of  time 
and  the  variety  of  agencies  which  are  concerned  in  producing 
it.  Events,  because  they  are  unexpected  and  startling,  are  not 
to  be  ascribed  merely  to  some  proximate  antecedent.  The 
causes,  like  the  consequences,  are  apt  to  be  protracted.  The 
Protestant  movement  is  often  looked  upon  as  harflly  less  pre- 
ternatural and  astonishing  than  would  be  the  rising  of  the  sun 
at  midnight.    But  the  more  it  is  examined,  the  less  does  it  wear 

■  Ancien.  Rftpmt  ft  la  Rftolution  [Tth  ed.,  ISM),  p.  31. 
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this  marvelouB-afepect.  In  truth,  never  was  a  historical  crisis 
more  elaborately  prepared,  and  this  through  a  train  of  causes 
which  reacji-back  into  the  remote  past.  Nor  is  it  the  fact  that 
such  e^bts  are  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  human  foresight; 
they*cast  their  shadows  before;  they  are  the  object  of  presenti- 
n^eqts'more  or  less  distinct,  Bometimes  of  definite  prediction.' 
/."'•.'.iBut  in  avoiding  one  extreme  we  are  not  to  fall  into  the  oppo- 
'•fejte^  We  must  take  into  account  the  personal  qualities  and 
,_  '•.'-''the  plastic  agency  of  individuals  not  less  than  the  operation  of 
'\'''  general  causes.  Especially  if  a  revolution  in  long-established 
opinions  and  habits  of  feeling  is  to  take  place,  there  mtist  be 
individuals  to  rally  upon ;  men  of  power  who  are  able  to  create 
and  sustain  in  others  a  new  moral  life  which  they  have  first 
realized  in  themselves. 

Notwithstanding  that  three  centuries  have  since  elapsed, 
the  real  origin  and  significance  of  the  Reformation  remain  a 
subject  of  controversy.  The  rapid  spread  of  Luther's  opinions 
was  attributed  by  at  least  one  of  his  contemporaries  "to  a 
certain  uncommon  and  malignant  position  of  the  stars,  which 
scattered  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and  innovation  over  the  world,"  ' 
Although  the  astrological  solution  has  no  advocates  left,  it  was 
not  wholly  implausible  in  that  age  when  the  ancient  art  of 
foretelling  the  future  by  an  inspection  of  the  stars  counted  among 
its  believers  so  accomplished  a  scholar  as  Melancthon,  a  states- 
man as  sagacious  as  Burleigh,  and  a  far-sighted  ecclesiastic 
like  Pope  Paul  III.,  "who  appointed  no  important  sitting  of 
the  consistory,  undertook  no  journey^  without  observing  the 
constellations  and  choosing  the  day  which  appeared  to  him 
recommended  by  their  aspect." ' 


^  Twtnty  years  before  the  accPRsion  nC  Louia  XVT.j  lord  ChpsterBeld  wrote: 
*'Iii  short.  bII  the  Bymptoms  which  I  liave  ever  met  with  in  historj',  previous  to 
great  changes  and  rcvalutiona  m  govc^rnment,  now  exist  and  daily  increase  in 
Pr&ncc."  Ch^terlield 's  Leitcra  (Dec.  '25,  1753);  qUol«d  by  Cnrlylep  ffisiery  of 
the  Frmeh  Revalntufji,  ch.  ii.  Id  the  fifteoDtli  century,  there  wore  able  men  wlio 
lookfHl  forwBrd  to  an  epelesiafltical  revolutioa.  Cardinal  Julian  Cieaapini,  who 
as  paps]  legate  preaidod  at  the  CoimciL  of  Baale,  in  a  Iptter  to  Pope  Eugetic  IV., 
In  1431,  prfnlii'teit  a  great  upi-ising  of  the  laity  for  llie  ovcr*3lPOW  of  a  comipt 
clergy,  and  a  hirwty  niofe  formLdable  than  that  of  ihe  noWmJaus.  ICjrint,  /. 
Julian,  (?orrf  ,  in  the  Opera  .Snefr  S^flvu,  p.  63.  It  i^  given  in  part  by  RajTialdiM, 
1«1.  Wo,  22 :  *-KtraclB  in  Gieaeler,  Period,  ill.  v   r.  1.  g  132,  n.  6. 

'  JoWus,  Hiatoria,  Lut.  1553,  p.  IM ;  quoted  by  RobertaoD,  Hiatary  of  Charles 
v.,  book  ii. 

'  Ranke,  Hilary  of  Ihf  Papes  <Mrfl,  AiisUn'fl  traiifil),  i.  24&,  263.  On  tbe 
influftncfr  of  aAtrologj'  in  Italy,  from  thfl  tliirt*ent!i  century,  Bee  Burckhardt,  Pw 


But  other  e^lanations  of  the  Protestant  movement^  which 
are  hardly  less  imaginary  and  inadequate,  have  been  gravely 
suggested.  When  the  reigning  Pope,  Leo  X.,  heard  of  the 
commotion  that  had  arisen  in  Sasony,  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  squabble 
of  monks.  This  judgment,  which^  considering  the  time  and 
the  source  from  which  it  came,  may  not  occasion  much  surprise, 
is  reechoed  by  writers  so  antagonistic  to  one  another  in  their 
spirit  as  Bossuet  and  Voltaire :  one  the  champion  of  the  anti- 
protestant  theology,  and  the  other  the  leader  of  the  party  of 
free-thinkers  in  the  eighteenth  century.'  Even  a  later  German 
historian^  a  learned  as  well  as  brilliant  writer,  speaks  of  the  Ref- 
ormation as  an  academical  quarrel  that  served  as  a  nucleus  for 
all  the  discontent  of  a  turbulent  age.'  It  is  true  that  an  Augu&- 
tinian  raonk  began  the  conflict  by  assailing  certain  practices 
of  a  Dominican,  that  each  found  much  support  in  his  own  order, 
and  that  the  rival  universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic  en- 
listed on  opposite  sides  in  the  strife.  But  these  are  mere  inci- 
dents. To  bring  them  forward  as  principal  causes  of  a  mighty 
historic  change,  is  a  little  short  of  trifling,"  A  class  of  persona 
dispose  of  the  whole  question  in  a  summary  manner  by  calling 

Cuiltur  d.  Rmaiasdnct.  in  Italian,  p.  512  neq.  Tn  vain  was  it  attacked  by  Petrarph 
uid,  in  coDitnon  with  alchemy,  denounced  by  Bom?  af  Uie  Popes.  Mel&nctboa 
pTofessea  his  faifh  in  astrology.  Carpus  Rejormaiartim,  iii.  616,  Ilut  Ihe  free- 
thmldng  PomponBiii,  and  tho  celebrated  piibKcLtit  Bodin,  shared  in  thia  credu- 
lity. {See  becky,  HiMory  o{  Riiiionalijim  in  Europr,  i.  2S4.)  Ccci!  consulted 
Astrology  respecting  Queen  ECizabeth'B  miUTUige.  In  the  AixtecntlL  cfiitury, 
lh«  famous  u^lrolagist,  Nusl.rndnniLU',  wns  patrnnizHl  by  Henry  II.  pnd  Charles 
IX.,  and  was  \'init«d  in  KIh  rctt-tMLt  at  Salon  by  pprsons  of  th«  higlif«t  ilintintrtLon. 
£ven  ttip  ^D^t  astronomers,  Tyclio  Brnhe  and  K<.'p1^r,  did  not  gtv^  up  thf;  fnjth 
in  AStroIo^'-  The  latter,  from  a  study  of  tW  coTi!3tell}Ltion.«  uodi.-E'  whipli  WnllpQ- 
9\ein  WK»  bom.  dcseritwd  his  phapacter  (Ratike,  GfMhichie  IVaiifnttcina,  p.  1), 
WBilehStein's  own  derotton  to  (wtrology  m  made  fainiliar  by  (lie  drama-^t  of  Schiller. 
Lord  BncoTi.  although  he  pronounces  aftrology  "so  full  of  ^uporstition  that  scarce 
anything  pound  can  be  discovered  in  it,"  would  sULl  "rather  have  it  purified 
than  alt<igether  rejected,"  and  adniiU  into  "Sane  Afltrology,"  predictions  of 
seditions,  Bchisms,  vnd  "all  ronunotions  or  greater  revahttiona  ai  Uiings,  DBlural 
u  well  tm  civil."  Dt  Aug.  Scimt.,  in.  iv.  1l  is  only  a»a  branch  of  physics  and  on 
the  basis  of  Induction,  howtver,  tliat  he  nllon-B  any  place  for  astrology. 

*  Vollain:i,  Esaai  mr  Ua  Minira,  ch.  127,  D\ft.  PhU,  (Art.  ClimeU);  Bosauet, 
VarviHon4  de»  Ptot.;  (Envres,  v.  521.  Tlie  same  thing  is  snid  by  Hume.  "Mar- 
tin Luthw,  an  Aiutic]  friar,  profrasor  in  tli*  University  of  Wittenberg,  resenting 
the  affront  put  upon  hia  order/"  etc.     {ftxtar'j  af  Kti^ind,  (^h.  xxiii. 

»  Leo.    UniwrKtigffchicfUt,    iii.   c.    2. 

•  There  is  not  the  ^tightest  ground  for  the  notion  lluit  Luther  was  actuated  by 
rewntmecit  at  a  slight  upon  his  order.  An  if  l!ie  di-ipoft&l  af  indulgences  were  an 
bonor  that  he  coveted  !  But  is  it  not  true  that  this  business  had  bfron  usually 
given  to  the  AugustiniansT  &f«  Pallavicini.  lib,  i,  c.3,  5  7;  Waddington,  Hittoryof 
Vt*  thfrirmolion,  i_  134,  The  origin  of  this  imputation  of  jealousy  is  traoed  by 
G»der,  Church  Hittor}/,  iv.  t.  1  {  1,  n.  17. 
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the  Reformation  a  new  phase  of  the  old  conflict  which  the  Popes 
had  waged  with  the  Hohenstaufen  Emperors;  of  the  struggle 
between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  But  the  Reformation 
was  not  confined  to  Germany :  it  was  a  European  movement 
that  involved  a  religious  revolution  in  the  Teutonic  nations,  and 
powerfully  affected  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  Romanic 
peoples  among  which  it  failed  to  triumph.  Moreoverj  while 
the  political  side  of  the  Reformation  is  of  great  importance, 
both  in  the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  Protes- 
tantism, this  is  far  from  being  the  exclusive  or  even  predominant 
element  in  the  problem.  Political  agencies  were  rather  an 
efficient  auxiliary  than  a  direct  and  principal  cause. 

Guizot  has  presented  his  views  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Reformation,  in  a  lecture  devoted  to  this  topic'  The  Refor- 
mation, in  his  judgment,  was  an  effort  to  deliver  human  reason 
from  the  bonds  of  authority;  "it  was  an  insurrection  of  the 
human  mind  against  the  absolute  power  of  the  spiritual  order." 
It  was  not  an  accident,  the  result  of  some  casual  circunastance ; 
it  was  not  simply  an  effort  to  purify  the  Church.  The  com- 
prehensive and  most  powerful  cause  was  the  desire  of  the  human 
mind  for  freedom.  Free  thought  and  inquiry  are  the  legitimate 
product,  the  real  intent  of  the  movement.  Such  is  Guizot'a 
interpretation.  But  he  is  careful  to  add  that  his  definition  does 
not  describe  the  conscious  purpose  of  the  actors  who  achieved 
the  revolution.  The  Reformation,  he  says,  "in  this  respect 
performed  more  than  it  undertook,  —  more,  probably,  than  it 
desired."  "In  point  of  fact,  it  produced  the  prevalence  of  free 
inquiry;  in  point  of  principle,  it  believed  that  it  was  auhsti- 
tuting  a  legitimate  for  an  illegitimate  power."  The  distinction 
between  the  conscious  aims  of  the  leaders  in  a  revolution,  and 
the  real  drift  and  ultimate  effect  of  their  work;  between  the 
direct  end  which  they  endeavor  to  secure,  and  the  deeper,  hidden 
Impulse,  the  undercurrent  by  which  they  are  really  impelled, 
is  one  that  is  proper  to  be  made.  It  would  appear  evident, 
also,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  must 
affect  the  principle  of  authority  in  general ;  so  far,  at  least, 
as  eventually  to  lead  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  foundations  of  author- 
ity wherever  it  is  assumed  tfl  exist.  Yet  we  venture  to  consider 
the  interpretation  of  Guizot  defective  as  confining  the  import 

1  Oemrai  Hialory  of  Cwilixatioti  in  Eitropt,  lect.  XU. 
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and  effect  of  the  Reformation  within  too  narrow  limits-  The 
Beforraation  claimed  to  be  a  reform  of  religion ;  it  was  certainly 
a  religious  revolution;  and  religion  is  so  great  a  concern  of 
man  and  so  deep  and  pervasive  in  its  influence,  that  this  dis- 
tinctive  feature  of  the  Reformation  must  be  held  to  belong  to 
its  e^ential  character.  In  other  words,  the  ultimate  motive 
and  final  effect  is  not  Uberty  alone^  but  the  improvement  of 
religion  likewise.^  • 

There  is  a  class  of  writers  who  would  make  the  Reformation 
a  transitional  era  paving  the  way  for  free-thinking  or  unbelief. 
We  might  say  that  there  are  two  disparate  classes  who  advo- 
cate this  view.  On  the  one  hand,  Roman  Catholic  writers  have 
frequently  declared  Protestantism  the  natural  parent  of  Ration- 
alism; and  on  the  other  hand,  Rationalists  themselves,  who 
reject  Christianity  as  revealed,  an  authoritative  system,  have 
applauded  the  Reformation  as  a  step  toward  their  position. 
Both  classes  of  critics  proceed  on  the  assumption,  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  so  far  coincident  with  the  raediieval  system,  that 
the  fall  of  the  latter  logically  carries  with  it  the  downfall  of  the 
former.  Time  was  required  for  these  latent  tendencies  of  Prot- 
estantism to  develop  themselves;  they  were  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  the  Reformers  themselves;  but,  it  is  alleged,  they  have 
since  become  apparent.  This  character  was  imputed  to  Protes- 
tantism, on  its  first  appearance,  by  its  enemies,  and  is  often 
charged  upon  it  by  its  theological  adversaries  at  the  present 
day.'  Thus,  Balmes,  the  author  of  an  extended  work  on  the 
comparative  effects  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  upon 
cixTJization,  maintains  that  the  system  which  he  opposes  leads 
to  atheism.'  Another  recent  Roman  Catholic  iRTiter  affirms, 
that  "  the  principle  of  Rationalism  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  Protestantism."  *  For  the  opinions  of  the  free-thinking  school 


■  Elsewhem  Guitot  hinuelf  aayii  that  th«  Re^fonn&tion  was  eflHoti&tly  axtd 
from  the  very  firat  s  religious  reform;  tind  that,  an  to  politics,  "they  were  its 
DrcMsary  meaJiH  but  not  \ta  cbief  Aim."  —  St.  Lovut  and  Coivin,  p.  ISO. 

*  MontaJ^e  states  that  hla  father  began  to  ioitrwct  hii  family  in  natural 
thralogy,  on  the  Enat  appearoni^e  o(  Pfoteataotiim,  frotn  the  belief  that  Jt  would 
lead  to  atheiain.  —  Eisais,  n.  xii. 

■  Pntetlantirm  omj  CafhcJiciKm  emnpartid  in  Iherir  Efleeis  an  &g  Ci^»Iuation 
#/  Europe  fEnKSish  IranaJalion.  BaUimorft,  18511.  p.  00.  and  the  rote,  p,  428, 

*  J.  B.  RobenAOQ.  Esq..  in  the  Life  of  Ur,  .1.  A  Mohler,  prefixed  to  the  Eng- 
lish. translBlion  of  MoliJer's  SyrohcAum,  p.  xxxiii.  But  Mobler  hicns^lf  ^ppean 
to  diaent  from  th*  usual  Cathohc  rtpresonldtion  or  this  point,  and  to  i-rgard 
Ratioiuilisiii    N    the   appoaito   of   priimtiv«   FroteatantLam.     Part    u,   \  Uv>     In 
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on  this  point,  we  may  refer  to  the  series  of  historical  works  by 
M.  Laurent,  which  contain  much  valuable  information,  eispe- 
cially  upon  the  Middle  Ages.*  This  writer  holds  that  Christian- 
ity itself  is  to  give  place  to  a  religion  of  the  future,  the  precise 
character  of  which  he  does  not  pretend  to  describe.  He  declares 
that  revealed  religion  stands  or  falls  with  the  Papacy,  and  that 
ProtesUntism  "leads  to  the  denial  of  the  fundamental  dogmas 
of  historical  Christianity."'  He  hails  the  Reformation  as  an 
intermetUate  stage  in  the  progress  of  mankind  to  that  higher 
plane  where  Cliristianity  is  to  be  superseded.  Whether  Prot- 
estantism fosters  infidelity  or  not  ia  a  question  which  can  be 
more  intelligently  considered  hereafter.  It  may  be  observed 
here,  however,  that  the  Reformers  themselves  considered  that 
their  work  arrested  the  progress  of  unbelief  and  saved  the  re- 
ligion of  Europe.  Luther  says  that  such  were  the  ectlesiastical 
abuses  in  Germany  that  frightful  disorders  would  infallibly  have 
arisen,  that  all  religion  would  have  perished,  and  Christians 
have  become  Epicureans.^  The  infidelity  that  had  taken  root 
and  sprung  up  in  the  strongholds  of  the  Church,  in  connection 
with  the  revival  of  classical  learning,  threatened  to  spread  over 
Europe.  Melancthon,  in  a  familiar  letter  to  a  friend,  afBnns 
that  far  more  serious  disturbances  —  "longe  graviores  tumul- 
tus"  —  would  have  broken  out,  if  Ltither  had  not  appeared  and 
turned  the  studies  of  men  in  another  direction.*  The  Reforma- 
tion brought  a  revival  of  religioi^  feeling,  and  resulted,  by  a 
reactionary  influence,  in  a  great  quickening  of  religious  zeal 
within  the  Catholic  body.  Laurent  himself  elsewhere  affirms 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century  religion  wa«  in  a  state  of  decadence 
and  threatened  with  ruin ;  ^  that  Luther  effected  a  religious  revo- 
lution in  the  mind  of  an  age  that  was  inclined  to  infidelity  and 
moving  toward  it  at  a  rapid  pace;  *  that  he  was  a  reformer  for 
Catholicism  as  well  as  for  Protestantism ;  that  the  Reformation 


another  place,  liowevcr,  ho  Snds  in  pantheism  a  lagieoJ  r^tult  of  Pruteatant  views 
o[  precteali nation.  §  27.  , 

*  The  title  of  Lhi>  series  la  Etudes  siir  I'Histoire  de  i'ftumaniU.  par  F.  Lau- 
rent, Pro^rpMeur  b.  I'Univen'it^  <lt  GAnd. 

'  "Lc!   protest.untimue  coiiJtiit  A  lik  n^getiuti   ties  dogcnes   fandaTnetitaux  du 
chrLBtianiftine  liist.oriqui',"  —  /wi  Papauti  el  I'EmpiTi  {Puris,  ISGO),  p.  41. 
»  Dd  VVdtte.  Lultmr'*  Brieje.  iii.  43!>. 

*  Ad  Catnerariufn  (1529),  Corpua  Re/.,  i,  1083.     8e«  the  remarks  of  N^auder, 
Wiasenaehaflliehc  Abhondi.,  p.  62, 

>  La  Rilornie,  p.  447.  "  Ibid.,  p.  434. 
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was  the  foe  of  infidelity  and  saved  the  Christian  world  from  it. 
But  we  cannot  pui'sue  the  topic  in  this  place.  Let  it  suffice 
here  to  interpose  a  warning  against  inrautious  generalization. 

The  Reformation^  whatever  may  have  been  its  latent  ten- 
dencies and  ulterior  consequences,  was  an  event  within  the 
domain  of  religion.  From  this  point  of  view  it  must  first,  and 
prior  to  all  speculation  upon  its  indirect  or  collateral  or  remote 
results,  be  contemplated. 

Wliat  was  the  fimclamental  characteristic  of  this  revolution? 
Before,  a  vast  institution  liad  been  interposed  between  the  indi- 
viflual  and  the  objects  of  religious  faith  and  hope.  The  Refor- 
mation changed  all  this;  it  opened  to  the  individual  a  direct 
access  to  the  heavenly  good  proffered  him  in  the  Gospel. 

The  German  nations  which  established  themselves  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  received  Christianity  with  docility. 
But  it  was  a  Christianity,  which,  though  it  retained  \\ts\  ele- 
ments of  the  primitive  doctrine,  had  become  transformed  into 
an  external  theocracy  with  its  priesthood  ami  ceremonies.  It 
was  under  this  mixed  system,  this  combination  of  the  Gospel 
with  characteristic  features  of  the  Judaic  dispensation,  that  the 
new  nations  were  trained.  Such  a  type  of  Chri.stianity  had 
certain  advantages  in  relation  to  their  uncivilized  condition. 
Ita  externality,  the  legal  character  stamped  on  its  theology  aa 
well  as  its  organization,  together  with  its  gorgeous  ritual,  gave 
it  a  peculiar  power  over  them.  But  all  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  whilst  the  outward,  theocratic  element  that  had  been 
grafted  on  Christianity  developed  itself  more  and  more  in  the 
polity  and  worship  of  the  Church,  the  reactionary  operation  of 
the  primitive,  spiritual  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Gospel,  was  Ukewise  more  and  more  manifest. 
Within  the  stately  and  impo^g  fabric  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system,  there  was  a  force  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  struggling  for 
freedom,  and  gradually  acquiring  strength  sufficient  to  break 
down  the  wall  that  confined  it.  "The  Reformation,  viewed  in 
its  most  general  character,  was  the  reaction  of  Christianity  aa 
Gospel  against  Christianity  as  law."  '  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  with  the  traditional  form  of  Christianity  "there  was 
handed  down,  in  the  sacred  text  itself,  a  source  of  divine  knowl- 
edge not  exposed  in  like  manner  to  corruption,  from  which  the 

*  Uilmati,  R<iormatoTtn  vor  dcr  RcforraiUien,  i.  p,  idii. 
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Church  might  learn  how  to  distinguish  primitive  Christianity 
from  all  subsequent  additions,  and  so  carry  forward  the  work  of 

purifying  the  Christian  consciousness  to  its  entire  completion,"  " 
Protestantism,  therefore,  had  a  positive  as  well  aa  a  negative 
ade.  It  had  something  to  asaert  as  well  as  something  to  deny. 
If  it  discarded  one  interpret-ation  of  Christianity,  it  espoused 
another.  Old  beliefs  were  subverted,  not  as  an  effect  of  a  mere 
passion  for  revolt,  but  through  the  expulsive  power  of  deeper 
con'V'ictions,  a  purer  apprehension  of  truth.  The  liberty  which 
the  Reformers  prized  first  and  eliiefly  was  not  the  abstract  right 
to  choose  one's  creed  without  constraint,  but  a  liberty  that  flows 
from  the  nnforced  appropriation,  by  the  soul,  of  truth  in  harmony 
with  its  inmost  nature  and  its  conscious  necessities. 

It  is  evident,  also,  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that  in 
Protestantism  there  was  an  objective  as  well  as  a  subjective 
factor.  The  new  type  of  religion,  deeply  rooted  though  it  was 
in  subjective  impulses  and  convictions,  owed  its  being  to  the 
direct  contact  of  the  mind  with  the  Scriptures.  In  them  it 
found  alike  its  source  and  it^  regulative  norm.  Thie  distin- 
guishes Protestantism,  historically  considered,  from  all  move- 
tjmente  on  the  plane  of  natiu-al  religion,  and  stamps  upon  it  a 
'distinctively  Christian  character.  The  new  spiritual  life  had 
consciously  its  fountain-head  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets 
and  Apof^tles.  There  was  no  pretense  of  devising  a  new  religion, 
but  only  of  reforming  the  old,  according  to  its  own.  authoritar- 
tive  standards. 

'"'"Vet  the  Protestant  Reformers,  in  transferring  their  alle^ance 
from  the  Church  to  the  Word  of  God,  practically  asserted  a 
right  of  private  judgment.  Their  proceeding  was  foimded  on 
a  subjective,  per.sonal  conviction.  Deny  to  the  individual  this 
.ultimate  prerogative  of  dcciiling  where  authority  in  matters  of 
religion  is  rightfully  placed,  and  then  what  the  acknowledged 
rule  of  faith  means,  and  their  whole  movement  becomes  in- 
defensible, irrational.  Hence  intellectual  liberty,  freedom  of 
thought  and  inquiry,  was  a  consequence  of  the  Reformation, 
that  could  not  fail  to  be  eventually  realized. 

But  while  the  Reformation  in  it^  distinctive  character  is  a 


'  Neancler,  Genrral  Hittory  of  thf  CkriKtian  lirli^ion  and  Church  (Torreyfe 
tranal.),  iii.  1  Ji«q.  The  view  taken  in  the  para^rapli  above  subaCantiBlly  ac- 
eords  with  that  of  NesQcIer  in  the  i^assiikge  referred  to. 
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religious  event,  it  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon.  It  is  a  part 
and  frviit  of  that  general  progre&s  of  society  which  marks  the 
fifteenth  century  and  the  opening  of  tlie  sixteenth  as  the  period 
of  transition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modern  civilization.'  Thia 
was  the  period  of  inventions  and  discoveries;  when  the  magnetic 
compas3  coming  into  general  use  enabled  adventurous  mariners 
to  steer  their  vessels  into  remote  seas ;  when  gunpowder  revolu- 
tionized the  art  of  war  by  lifting  the  peasant  to  the  level  of  the 
knight;  when  printing  by  movable  types  furnished  a  new  and 
marvelous  means  of  diffusing  knowledge.  It  was  the  era  of 
great  nautical  discoveries;  when  Columbus  added  another  hemi- 
sphere to  the  world  as  known  to  Europeans,  and  Vasco  da  Gama, 
sailing  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  a  new 
highway  for  commerce.  It  was  likewise  the  era  when  the 
I  heavens  were  explored,  and  Copernicus  discovered  the  true 
astronomic  system  of  the  universe.  Then,  also,  the  master- 
pieces of  ancient  sculpture  and  the  literary  treasures  of  antiquity 
were  brought  forth  from  their  tombs.  It  was  the  period  of  a 
new  life  in  art,  the  age  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  of  Leo- 
narilo  da  Vinci  and  Albert  Durer.  The  revived  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature  was  directing  intellectual  activity  into  new 
channels.  Equally  momentous  was  the  change  in  the  poHtical 
life  of  Europe.  Monarchy  having  gained  the  victory  over  feu- 
dalism, each  of  the  prinfipal  kingdoms,  especially  France,  Spain, 
and  England,  was  becoming  consoHdated.  Tlie  invasion  of  Italy 
by  Charles  VIII.,  in  1494,  commenced  the  wars  of  which  Italy 
was  at  once  the  theater  nn<l  the  prize,  and  the  conflicts  of  the 
rEuropean  States  for  the  acquisition  of  territory  or  of  ascend- 
ency over  one  another.  To  the  intercourse  of  nations  by  means 
of  commerce,  winch  ha<l  spread  from  Venice,  Genoa,  and  the 
towns  of  the  llanseatic  League,  through  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe,  was  added  the  intercourse  of  diplomacy.  A  state- 
system  was  growing  up,  in  which  the  several  peoples  were  more 
closely  connected  by  political  relations.  In  the  various  changes 
by  which  the  transitional  era  is  characterized,  the  Romanic 
peoples  on  the  whole  took  the  lead.  But  the  Reformation  in 
religion  was  not  their  work. 


*  W*lwf ,  Welt^esehirhte,  Ix,  307.  Duniy.  Hitt.  drt  Temju  Modcmra  f  1 4.^3- 
17891,  p.  1  n^i-  .1,  I.  RitW-r,  Kiref\fnffeKhidU€,  p.  142  wq.  Huniboldt.  Co»viu4 
(Hului'a  ea.),  U,  6Q1,  673,  BS3. 
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As  Protestantism  in  its  origin  was  not  an  isolated  event,  so 
it  drew  after  it  political  and  social  changes  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment. Hence  it  presents  a  twofold  aspect.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  a  transformation  in  the  Church,  in  which  are  involved  con- 
tests of  theologians,  modifications  of  creed  and  ritual,  new  sys- 
tems of  polity,  an  altered  type  of  Christian  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  great  transaction,  in  which  sovereigns  and  nations 
bear  a  part;  the  occasion  of  wars  and  treaties;  the  close  of  an 
old  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  culture 
and  civilization. 

The  era  of  the  Reformation,  if  we  give  to  the  term  this  com- 
prehensive meaning,  embraces  the  interval  between  the  posting 
of  Luther's  Theses,  in  1517,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  in  1648. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  RISE  OF  TITE  PAPAL  HIERARCHY  AND  ITS  DECLIXE  THEOTTGH 
THE   CENTItALIZATION  OF  KATIONS 


One  essential  part  of  Protestantism  was  the  abolition  of  the 
authority  of  the  hierarchical  order.  Bossuet  has  remarked  that 
if  it  13  only  ahases  in  the  Church  that  separate  Protestants  from 
Catholics,  these  abuses  can  be  remediedj  and  thus  the  ground 
of  the  existence  of  the  schism  is  taken  away.'  But  to  say  that 
the  Reformation  begaa  in  a  protest  against  abuses  of  adminis- 
tration is  simply  to  say  that  Protestantism  was  not  full-grown 
at  the  start.  In  its  mature  form,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the 
Reformation  was  a  rejection  of  papal  and  priestly  authority. 
In  studying  the  movement,  this  is  one  of  the  main  points  to 
which  attention  must  be  directed.  In  inquiring  into  the  causes 
of  the  Reformation,  therefore,  we  shall  first  review  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  hierarchical  system,  and  show  how  it  had  been 
weakened  in  the  period  inmiediately  antecedent  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  shall  then  contemplate  a  variety  of  facts  which 
betokened  a  religious  revolution  and  contributed  to  produce  it. 

The  idea  of  the  authority  of  the  sacerdotal  order  is  separable 
from  the  idea  of  papal  supremacy  within  it.  Yet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  of  the  causes  that  tended  to  the  overthrow  of  faith 
in  the  latter  doctrine,  operated  likewise  to  undermine  the  former. 
The  keystone  of  the  arch  could  not  be  loosened  without  affecting 
the  stability  of  the  whole  structure.    In  the  present  chapter,  the 

'  The  extent  of  thnc  abtine^  bcfare  the  Reformation  is  adMitted  by  the  highest 
Catholic  autliorities.  Bdli&rmine  SAVS :  "Annie  aliquot,  sntequRni  J-utlierana 
et  Calvinietica  ha^rcsis  orirctur,  nulln  ferme  erst,  ut  i>  le»tnntur,  qui  etiam  tunc 
virebRnt.  niilto  finqtmm)  prope  erat  iti  judiciia  ecclsaiasticLs  Mveritaa,  null*  in 
inaribuA  disciplina,  nulln  in  Ft&rm  tU^rts  eniHitioi  nulla  in  rebus  (liviniB  reveren- 
tia,  nulla  propcmodum  jam  erat  rGti^i>."  Optra,  vi.  206;  or  Gordcsius,  Hut. 
Beanff.  rwnopali,  i.  25,  Pope  Adrian  VI.  confessed  to  tlie  Dipt  of  Nuremberg 
in  1522  that  the  deepest  corruption  Imd  itirecled  tlie  Holy  See  uidl  spread  thcncfl' 
throuRli  the  lower  ranks  of  the  clprg>'.  Rnj'nalduB^  Annalts,  nnn.  1522,  No.  60; 
or  Sloidan,  t.  iv.  S«^,  also,  BoSiSiJct,  Variation*  drn  Pfol.,  livr.  >.  iCEuvret,  v.  SIO). 
The  Letter^  of  Eraamvia  abound  in  corroborative  tC^UEnonicSr 
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rise  and  decline  of  the  papal  dominion  will  be  the  main  subject 
of  attention ;  and  in  treating  of  the  second  branch  of  the  topiC;, 
the  decline  of  the  Papacy,  we  shall  direct  attention  in  particular 
to  the  influence  of  a  certain  cause  which  may  be  denominated 
the  spirit  of  nationahsm. 

The  religion  of  the  old  dispensation  is  declared  in  the  Old 
Testament  itself,  by  the  prophets,  to  be  rudimental  and  intro- 
ductory to  a  more  spiritual  system.  Tbis  character  of  inward- 
ness belongs  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  which,  for  this  reason,  is 
fitted  to  be  universal.  Worship  ia  set  free  from  legal  restric- 
tions of  a  formal  cast,  and  from  the  external  and  sensuous 
characteristics  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  In  one  grand  feature,  espe- 
cially, is  the  rehgion  of  the  New  Testament  distinguished  from 
the  preparatory  system  —  the  absence  of  a  metliatorial  priests 
hood.  The  disciples  were  to  form  a  community  of  brethren, 
who  should  be  associated  on  a  footing  of  equality,  all  of  them 
being  illuminated  and  directed,  as  well  as  united,  by  the  one 
Spirit.  The  persevering  efforts  of  the  judaizing  party  to  pre- 
serve the  dktinctivc  features  of  the  Jewish  system  and  foist 
them  upon  the  Church,  faOed.  The  true,  catholic  interpretar 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  as  giving  liberty  to  the  soul  and  direct  access 
to  God  through  the  one  liigh-priest  who  supersedes  all  other 
priestly  mediation  —  that  interpretation  to  which  all  of  the 
Apostles  assented  in  principle,  but  of  which  Paul  was  so  clear 
and  steadfast  an  expounder  —  prevailed  in  the  Christian  sen 
cieties  that  were  early  scattered  over  the  Roman  Empire,  Thar 
organization  was  simple.  The  idea  of  one  body  in  which,  while 
all  the  members  serve  each  other,  they  are  still  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent functions,  for  which  they  are  severally  designated  by  the 
ruling  principle  —  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Chiu*ch,  ia  the  Kvine 
Spirit  —  lay  at  the  root.  Aa  was  natural,  all  of  the  Christiana 
in  a  town  were  united  in  one  society,  or  eccleaa,  the  old  Greek 
term  for  an  assembly  legally  called  and  summoned-  In  each 
society  there  was  a  board  of  pastors,  called  indifferently  elders^ 
presbyters  —  a  name  taken  from  the~ synagogue  — or  bishops, 
overseers,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  persons  charged  with 
a  guiding  oversight  in  civil  administration.  In  the  election  of 
tbeni,  the  body  of  disciples  had  a  controlling  voice,  although,  aa 
long  aa  the  Apostles  lived,  their  suggestions  or  appointmenta 
would  naturally  be  accepted.     These  officers  did  not  give  up,  at 
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first,  thf'ir  Rpcular  occupations;  they  were  not  even^  at  the  out- 
set, intrustetl  as  a  peRijIiar  function  with  the  business  of  teach- 
ing, which  was  free  to  all  and  specially  devolved  on  a  class  of 
persons  who  seemed  tlesignated  by  their  gifts  for  this  work. 
Tlie  elders^  with  the  deacons  whose  business  it  waa  to  look  after 
the  poor  and  to  perform  kindred  duties,  were  the  officers,  to 
whom  each  little  conununity  committed  the  lead  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs.  The  change  that  look  place,  either  during 
or  soon  after  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  by  which  precedence  was 
given  in  each  board  of  pastors  to  one  of  their  number  to  whom 
the  title  of  bishop  was  exclusively  appropriated,  did  not  of  itself 
involve  any  fundamental  alteration  in  the  spirit  or  polity  of  the 
churches.'  But  as  we  approach  the  close  of  the  second  century 
we  find  marked  changes,  some  of  them  of  a  portentous  char- 
actor,  such  as  indicate  that  the  process  of  externalizing  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  the  idea  of  the  Church  has  fairly  set  in.  The 
enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  by  extending  it  over 
dependent  churches  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  towns,  and  the 
multiplying  of  church  offices,  are  changes  of  less  moment.  But 
the  officers  of  the  Church  are  more  and  more  aasuming  the  posi- 
tion of  a  distinct  order,  which  is  placed  above  the  laity  and  is 
the  appointed  medium  of  conveying  to  them  grace.  The  con- 
ception of  a  priesthood,  after  the  Old  Testament  system,  is  at- 
taching itself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Along  with  this  gradual 
change  there  is  an  imperceptible  yet  growing  departure  from 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  salvation,  as  it  had  been  set  forth 
by  Paul,  and  an  adoption  of  a  more  legal  view,  in  which  faith  ia 
identified  with  doctrinal  belief,  and  hence  is  coupk'd  with  works, 
instead  of  being  their  fruitful  source.  Tliis  doctrinal  change  and 
this  attributing  of  a  priestly  function  and  prerogative  to  the 


■  The  polity  of  the  Ctiiirch  in  Uie  Aponlolip  age  is  ftdtiiirftbly  tlesrrjbed  by 
Rnllie,  Dir  Ani'ani^f  d.  Chrixd.  Kirt^ht  n.  ihnT  VerfaKmng  {1837),  although  Rothe'a 
particular  hypotheaiB  rwpocting  tht  wngjn  of  the  Episcopate  has  found  little, 
if  any  fsvor.  Thr  RDman  Cstbialic  abd  a  prfVAlent  Anglican  vLow,  that  the  Epiaco- 
piktf;  SJ*  a  distinct  offir?,  waa  ordainpd  by  the  Apostlw  Tor  the  wholi?  Church,  ie 
maintain^  by  Walter,  KirehenrreM  (I3tb  ed.,  16Sl).  The  ccunlerpart,  on  the 
PratMt±Dt  Bide,  of  Walter's  work  ia  that  of  Richtcr.  Kirfhfrireeiii  (7th  ed-,  1872). 
There  la  up  able  hisloricBl  Diascrlalion  on  the  "Chrislian  Ministr}'"  by  Prof. 
lAgiiltaot,  Si.  Patil'i  Epittle  tv  th*  PMlippian^  (2d  cd„  1869).  The  more  usual 
view  o(  Prot«*(tant9  ia  aidvocnted  bv  Ncander  and  Giespler  iq  their  Church  hi«to- 
riM.  See,  al«>,  Jacob.  The  Ecci.  Polity  of  the  Ncv  Tf4tamfnt  (1872) :  Hatch.  Th* 
IfiSbrrt  Uchirv  (1888):  l-*ct-  X.  Inftumee  of  (Cri-vt)  MyKeriea  on  the  CAriafuM 
Church.     The  contraveruaJ  literatUK  ob  the  aubject  la  very  copiua. 
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clergy,  were  not  in  any  considerable  degree  the  result  of  t'fforts 
on  the  part  of  Jewish  Christians  and  of  judaizing  parties,  which 
had  been  early  overcome  and  cast  as  heretical  sects  beyond  the 
pa]e  of  the  Church.  They  were  rather  the  product  of  tenden- 
cies in  human  natiu*e,  wiiich  are  liable  to  manifest  themselves 
at  any  time,  and  which  serve  to  account  in  great  part  for  the 
tenacious  adJierenee  of  the  Jewish  sectaries  to  their  ritual.  But 
these  tendencies  were  materially  aided  by  the  peculiar  circimi- 
atances  in  which  the  early  Church  was  placed,  of  which  the  abuse 
of  the  Pauline  doctrine  by  Gnostic  and  by  Antinomian  specula- 
tions was  doubtless  one.  There  were  causes  which  gave  rise  at 
once  to  the  liierarehical  idea  or  doctrine  and  to  the  hierarchical 
poUty.  The  persecutions  to  wliich  the  Church  was  subject  at  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  government,  and  still  more  the  great  conflict 
with  a  swarm  of  heretical  teachers  who  sought  to  amalgamate 
Christianity  with  various  forms  of  Greek  and  Oriental  philoso- 
phy, suggested  the  need  of  a  more  compact  organization.  The 
poUty  of  the  Church  naturally  took  a  form  corresponding  to 
poUtical  models  then  existing.  Confederated  government  was 
something  familiar  to  the  Greek  mind.  The  Church  in  the  capi- 
tal of  a  province,  with  its  bishop,  was  easily  accorded  a  preced- 
ence over  the  other  churches  and  bishops  m  the  same  district, 
and  thus  the  metropolitan  system  grew  up.  A  higher  grade  of 
eminence  was  accorded  to  the  bishops  and  churches  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  such  as  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Ephesus ;  and  thus 
we  have  the  germs  of  a  more  extended  hierarcliical  sway. 

Even  as  early  As  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  the 
Church  has  passed  into  the  conchtion  of  a  visible  organized  com- 
monwealth. We  find  Iremeus  uttei-ing  the  famous  dictum  that 
where  the  Church  is  —  meaning  the  visible  body  with  its  clergy 
and  sacraments  —  there  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  where  the 
Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  the  Church.*  To  be  cut  off  from  the 
Church  is  to  be  separated  from  Christ.  The  Church  is  the  door 
of  access  to  Him.  We  can  also  readily  account  for  the  impor- 
tance that  began  to  be  attached  to  tradition ;  for  the  defenders 
of  Christianity  against  Gnostical  corruptions  naturally  fell  back 
on  the  historical  e\ddence  afforded  by  the  presence  and  testi- 
mony of  the  leading  churches  which  the  Apostles  themselves  had 
planted.    Irenseus  and  TertuUian  direct  the  inquirer  to  go  to 

^  Adv.  HvreX;  in.  ill.  S  1>    Ircaa<ua  was  Bishop  of  Lyoius  izoia  177  to  202. 
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Corinth,  Ephesus,  Rome,  to  the  places  where  the  Apostles  had 
taught,  and  ascertain  whether  the  novel  speculations  of  the  time 
could  justly  claim  the  eanctiorx  of  the  first  disciples  of  Christ, 
or  had  been  transmitted  from  them.'  It  is  the  preeminence  of 
Rome,  as  the  custodian  of  traditions,  that  Irenaeua  means  to 
assert  in  a  noted  passage  in  wlueh  he  exalts  that  Church.'  But 
this  sort  of  preeminence  might  contribute  to  prepare  the  way  for 
another  and  a  far  different  conception,  which  would  connect 
itself  with  it.  The  unity  of  the  Church,  this  great  visible  society 
of  Christians,  was  reaUzed  in  the  unity  of  the  sacerdotal  body. 
It  was  natural  to  seek  and  to  find  a  bead  for  this  body.  And 
where  should  it  be  sought  except  at  Rome,  the  capital  of  the 
world,  the  seat  of  the  principal  Church,  where,  as  it  was  gener- 
ally and  perhaps  truly  believed,  Peter  as  well  as  Paul  had  per- 
,  ished  as  a  martyr?  After  Peter  came  to  be  considered  Uio  chief 
of  the  Apostles,  and  when,  near  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
the  idea  was  suggested  and  became  current  that  Peter  had  been 
bishop  of  the  Roman  Church,  a  strong  foundation  was  laid  in 
the  minds  of  men  for  the  recognition  of  the  primacy  of  that 
Church  and  of  its  chief  pastor,'  The  habit  of  thus  regarding 
the  see  of  Rome,  so  far  gains  ground  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  we  find  a  Cyprian  whose  ?eal  for  episcopal  inde- 
pendence would  not  tolerate  the  subjection  of  one  bishop  to 
another,  still  speaking  of  that  see  as  the  source  of  sacerdotal 
unity.*  The  influences  that  gradually  Ijuilt  up  the  primacy  of 
the  Roman  bishop,  and  had  a  special  force  of  operation  in  the 
Western  Church,  were  multiform,  Rome  had  a  preeminence 
and  a  grandeur  in  the  estimation  of  men,  such  as  no  modem 
cides,  however  splendid,  have  ever  rivaled.  To  that  capital 
the  nations  had  been  accustomed  to  look  with  awe.  Some- 
tliing  of  this  reverence  was  easily  transferred  to  the  Church 
which  had  its  seat  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  custom  of  regard- 
ing the  Roman  Empire  as  a  divinely  constituted  theater  for  the 
Christian  religion,  which  God  had  mokled  for  this  end  by  a  long 
providential  history,  led  men  to  consider  the  capital  of   the 


'  Iiwutiu,   j4dv.  ffffT.,   III.  tii,     TertulIiED,   De  Praacript.   Hartt..  c,   5M»vi. 
Tertutlian,  b  Prwbyt^r  At  C^rttip^.  dieii  bctweon  220  Bud  240. 

•  Lib.  iif.  iii.  2 

'  The  6Tit  mcmioa  of  Peter  ts  Bishop  of  Roxne  19  in  the  Clementine  Hemtliet, 
which  weriP'  coropaeed  in  tbe  latter  pnrt  of  the  eecoDid  century. 

*  Ep.  iv.  ad  CoTTid. 
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Empire  the  predestined  metropolis  of  Chriatianity.  In  tiraes  oi 
persecution,  the  first  intelligence  of  the  gathering  storm  was 
often  communicated  from  the  Roman  Church,  whose  bishops 
were  likely  to  be  the  earliest  victims.  The  Roman  Church  was 
revered  as  the  only  apoatoHc  see  in  the  West.  Many  of  the 
churches  of  the  West  were  planted  by  its  agency ;  many  received 
from  it  pecuniary  aid.  There  were  fewer  cities  than  in  the  East, 
and  hence  fewer  competitors  to  dispute  the  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  bishop,  and  less  room  for  the  development  of  the  met- 
ropolitan system^  which  in  the  East  operated  to  a  certain  extent 
as  a  check  upon  the  ambition  of  any  single  prelate.  From  the 
beginning,  the  Latin  Church  partook  of  the  practical  spirit  of 
the  race  among  whom  it  was  planted,  it  kept  on  its  path  more 
steadily,  wliile  the  East,  swayed  by  the  speculative  spirit  of  the 
Greek,  was  convulsed  by  the  great  controversies  in  theology, 
which  mark  especially  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Through 
all  the  period  of  the  Arian  and  Nestorian  conflicts,  the  Roman 
bishop  stood  sufficiently  apart  from  the  contending  parties  to 
acquire  great  importance  in  their  eyes  and  to  make  hLs  support 
coveted  by  each  of  them.  He  was  the  powerful  neutral  whom 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  all  factions  to  conciliate.  Tlie  desire 
to  gain  the  strength  which  the  adhesion  of  so  influential  a  prel- 
ate must  give,  would  induce  partisans  to  resort  to  him  as  an 
umpire,  and  to  exalt  his  prerogative  in  flattering  language,  euch 
as  under  different  circumstances  they  would  never  have  em- 
ployed. At  critical  moments  the  Roman  bishop  actually  inter- 
posed with  doctrinal  formulas  which  met  with  general  acceptance ; 
the  most  memorable  instance  being  that  of  the  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  when  the  statement  of  the  creed 
respecting  the  person  of  Christ  was  substantially  drawn  from 
the  letter  of  Leo  L  But  how  far  the  Eastern  prelates  were  from 
acknowledging  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  bishop  was  indi- 
cated at  this  very  council,  where  a  titular  and  honorary  preced- 
ence was  granted  him,  at  the  same  time  that  equality  in  other 
respects  was  claimed  for  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  on  account 
of  his  being  bishop  of  "New  Rome."  Leo  was  cut  to  the  quick 
by  this  proceeding  of  the  council,  which  placed  his  authority  on 
so  precarious  a  foundation  by  making  it  dependent  solely  on 
the  pohtical  importance  of  the  city  where  it  was  exerted.  He 
repels  the  declaration  of  the  council  with  great  warmth,  and 
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asserts  that  the  authority  of  spiritual  Rome  is  founded  on  the 
•  fact  that  it  is  the  see  of  Peter.  Yet  Leo  does  not  renounce  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  froni  the  coiumanding  political  posi- 
tion of  Rome,  but  skillfully  interweaves  this  with  the  more  vital 
consideration  just  named.  He  claims  that  the  Roman  Empire 
was  built  up  with  reference  to  Christianity,  and  that  Rome,  for 
tliis  reason,  was  chosen  for  the  bL'!hopric  of  the  chief  of  the  Apos- 
tles. This  idea  as  to  the  design  of  the  Roman  Empire  passed 
down  to  later  limes.  It  is  implied  in  the  lines  of  Dante,  where, 
speaking  of  Rome  and  the  Empire,  he  says :  — 

"  Put  (tiAbititi  per  lo  loco  Aftnto 
U'  aiocle  ii  succrasar  dd  magEtor  Picro.'" 

If  we  watch  the  course  of  history  for  several  centuries  after 
the  second,  we  observe  that  the  attempts  of  the  Roman  bishops 
to  exercise  judicial  or  legislative  functions  in  relation  to  the  rest 
-of  the  Church,  now  succeed  and  again  are  repulsed;  but  on  the 
whole,  under  all  these  fluctuations,  their  power  is  increasing^^ 
-The  accession  of  Constantine  (311)  found  the  Church  so 
firmly  organized  under  its  hierarchy  that  it  could  not  be  abso- 
lutely merged  in  the  state,  as  might  have  been  the  result  had 
its  constitution  been  different.  But  under  him  and  his  succes- 
sors, the  supremacy  of  the  state  and  a  large  measure  of  control 
over  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  maintained  by  the  emperors. 
General  councils,  for  example,  were  convoked  by  them  and  pre- 
sided over  by  their  repreaentatives,  and  coneiliar  decrees  ptib- 
lished  as  laws  of  the  Empire.  The  Roman  bishops  felt  it  to  be 
an  honor  to  be  judged  only  by  the  Emperor.'  In  the  closing 
period  of  imperial  historVt  the  1  JiqjLiciJs  favored  tlie  ecclesias- 
tical primacy  of  the  Romaci  riee,  os  a  bond  of  unity  in  the  Empire, 
Political  disorders  tended  to  elevate  the  position  of  the  Roman 
bishop,  especially  when  he  was  a  person  of  remarkable  talents 
and  energ>*.  In  such  a  case  the  office  took  on  new  prerogatives. 
Leo  the  Great  (440-461),  the  first,  perhaps,  who  is  entitled  to 
be  styled  Pope,  with  the  more  modern  associations  of  the  title, 
proved  himself  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and 
anarchy.    Hia  conspicuous  services,  aa  in  shielding  Rome  from 

'  "Were  established  aa  Ihe  holy  place,  wherein 
SJta  th«  gucceseoT  of  the  greitteet  Pct«r/' 

/n/emo.   ii.  23-24. 
■OiHcler,  It.  i.3,  }  B2, 
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the  barbarians  and  protecting  its  inhabitantsj  facilitated  the 
exercise  of  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  that  stretched  not  only  over 
Italy,  but  as  far  as  Gaul  and  Africa.  To  him  was  given  by  Val- 
entinian  III.  (445)  an  imperial  tlectaration  which  made  him 
supreme  over  the  Western  Church. 

'  The  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  (476),  in  one  important  par- 
ticular, wa&  of  signal  advantage  to  the  popes :  it  liberated  them 
from  subjection  to  the  civil  power.  The  fate  of  the  Eastern 
Church  and  of  the  gee  of  Constantinople  might  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  Western  Church  and  of  Rome,  had  its  political  situa- 
tion been  equally  unpropitious.  The  slavish  condition  to  which 
the  Roman  bishops  were  reduced  in  the  brief  period  of  the  full 
Greek  rule  in  Italy,  after  the  conquest  of  Justinian  (539-568), 
proves  how  closely  the  vigor  and  growth  of  the  papal  institution 
were  dependent  on  favoring  political  cncumstances.  From  this 
ignoble  servitude  it  was  liberated  by  the  Lombard  invasion, 
which  broke  down  the  Greek  power  in  the  peninsula. 

But  the  direct  consequences  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  domin- 
ion in  the  West  had  been  disastrous  to  the  Cliurch  and  to  the 
Papacy,^  Christian  Britain  had  been  conquered  by  tlic  heathen 
Saxons  from  the  continent.  Arianisra,  a  doctrine  hostile  to  the 
orthodox  creed  in  a  cardinal  feature,  had  spread  far  and  wide 
among  the  Germanic  tribes*  The  Greek  Church,  which  became 
more  and  more  distinct  from  the  Latin,  in  language,  creed,  and 
ritual,  attached  itself  with  increasing  loyalty  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  As  Arianism  was,  step  by  step,  displaced  by 
orthodoxy  through  the  conquests  of  the  Franks,  the  authority 
of  the  Papacy  was  not  proportionately  advanced.  Even  the 
power  of  metropolitans  in  the  different  countries  sank,  antl  the 
government  of  the  Church  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  kings 
and  of  the  aristocracy  of  nobles  and  bishop.s.  The  bishops 
under  the  Merovingian  kings  amassed  wealth,  but  led  unholy 
lives,  with  little  concern  for  the  interests  of  religion.  The  dis- 
order in  the  Frank  Church  reached  its  height  under  Charles 
Miirtel.  At  this  time  the  heretical  Lombards  had  founded 
their  kingdom  in  the  heart  of  Italy;  and  the  Arabs,  having 
carried  their  dominion  over  Africa  and  Spain,  were  advancing 
apparen.^y  to  the  conquest  of  Europe. 

—The  fortunate  alhance  of  the  Papacy  with  the  Franks  was 

'  Ciesebrecbi,  DU  DeuUche  Kaiaerxeii,  i.  92. 
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the  event  on  which  its  whole  mediseval  history  turned.  They 
counted  at  their  conversion,  in  the  fifth  century,  only  about 
five  thousand  warriors.  They  gained  the  ascendency  over  the 
Burgundians  and  Goths,  and  thus  secured  the  victory  of  the 
Catholic  faith  over  the  Arian  type  of  Christianity.  This  alone 
wag  an  event  of  signal  moment,  in  its  ultimate  bearing  on  the 
papal  dominion.  Tlien,  under  Charles  Martel,  at  Poitiers  (732), 
they  defeated  the  Moslems,  who,  in  their  ^torious  progress, 
were  encircling  Christendom  and  threatening  not  only  to  crush 
the  Papacy  but  even  to  extirpate  Christianity  JtBeUT,  Under 
the  shield  of  the  Franks,  Boniface  went  forth  to  accomplish  the 
conversion  of  the  Germans;  himself  an  Anglo-Saxon^  of  the 
nation  which  had  been  won  from  heathenism  by  missionaries 
sent  directly  from  that  pontiff  who&e  reign  separates  the  ancient 
or  classical  from  the  medieval  era  of  the  Churchy  Gregory  the 
Great.  The  usurpation  of  Pepin,  the  founder  of  the  Carloiin- 
^an  line,  was  hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  liis  subjects  by  the  sanction 
obtained  from  Pope  Zacharias  (751).  The  political  renovation 
of  the  Frankish  monarchy  was  attended  by  an  extension 
of  the  influence  of  the  papal  see.  The  Frankish  Church  was 
brought  into  closer  connection  with  Rome.  The  primacy  of 
Peter  was  universally  recognized;  it  even  acquired,  through  the 
labors  of  Boniface,  a  far  higher  significance  than  it  had  ever 
before  possessed.'  After  the  Lombards  had  ^^Tested  from  the 
Greeks  their  provinces  in  Italy,  and  were  threatening  Rome,  at 
a  time,  too,  when,  by  the  controversy  about  the  worship  of 
images,  the  Western  Church  was  separated  from  the  East  and 
the  Roman  bishop  was  left  to  protect  himself,  he  turned  to  the 
Franks  for  assistance  against  his  heretical  and  aggressive  neigh- 
bors. The  deliverance  achieved  first  by  Pepin  (754-55),  and 
then  by  Charlemagne,  resultcil  in  the  coronation  of  the  latter, 
on  Christmas  Day,  SOO,  in  the  Basihca  of  St.  Peter,  by  the  hands 
of  the  Pope.  Thus  Charles  became  in  form  what  he  had  made 
hiniself  in  fact,  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  The  idea  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  never  lost  from  the  minds 
of  men.  In  the  coronation  of  Charles,  the  Pope  virtually  pro- 
ceeded in  the  character  of  a  representative  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  his  act  signified  the  revival  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Charle- 
magne^ while  he  recognized  the   Pope  as  the  spiritual  head 

>  Giesebrecbt,  i.  07. 
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of    the   Church)  demeaned    himself  as  a  master  in   reference 

to  him,  as  in  relation  to  his  own  bishops.  But  while  the  foundar 
tion  was  laid  for  the  papal  kingdom  in  Italy  by  the  ^ants  of 
Pepin  and  Charlemagnej  a  plausible  ground  was  also  furnished 
for  the  subsequent  claim  that  the  Pope,  by  his  own  authority, 
had  transferred  the  Empire  from  the  East  to  the  West,  and 
selected  the  individual  to  fill  the  throne.'  In  later  times  the 
coronation  of  Charles  lent  color  to  tlie  pretended  right  of  the 
pontiffs  to  exert  a  governing  influence  in  civil  not  less  than  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs. 

As  the  divisions  and  conflicts  of  Charlemagne's  empire  after 
his  death  tended  to  exalt  the  bishops  who  were  called  in  to  act 
as  umpires  among  rival  aspirantj^  or  courted  for  the  religious 
sanction  wliich  they  could  ^ve  to  successful  ambition,  so  tlid 
this  era  of  diaorder  tend  to  magnify  the  power  of  the  recognized 

■^ead  of  the  whole  episcopate.  In  tMs  period  appeared  the 
False  or  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  which  formulized,  to  be 
sure,  tendencies  already  rife,  but  still  imparted  to  those  tenden- 
cies an  authoritative  basis  and  an  augmented  strength.  The 
Fal.'^e  Decretals  brought  forward  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
law  which  made  the  Church  independent  of  the  State  and 
elevated  the  Roman  See  to  a  position  unknown  to  preceding 
ages.  The  immunity  and  high  prerogatives  of  bishops,  the 
exaltation  of  primates,  as  the  direct  instruments  of  the  popes, 
above  metropolitans  who  were  closely  dependent  on  the  secular 
rulers,  and  the  ascription  of  the  liighest  legislative  and  judicial 
functions  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  were  among  the  leading  features 
of  this  spurious  collection,  which  fovmd  its  way  into  the  codes 
of  canon  law  and  radically  modified  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
system.^  There  was  only  needed  a  pope  of  sufficient  talents 
and  energy  to  give  practical  effect  t-o  these  new  principles ;  and 
such  a  person  appeared  in  Nicholas  I.  (858-S67).  Availing 
himself  of  a  favorable  juncturej  he  exercised  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  upon  Lothah:  II.,  the  King  of  Loiraine,  whom  he 

-  forced  to  submit  to  the  papal  judgment  in  a  matrimonial  cause, 
while  he  deposed  the  archbishops  who  had  endeavored  to  baffle 

^  For  the  history  of  the  pApal  kingdom  In  Italy,  see  the  work  of  Sugenheini, 
Oachicfite  d&r  EtMftrhumj  u.  AuebUdunij  deS  KircheiiSlaotea  (\A;'\pf<ic,  1S54) ;  also, 
tt  revinw  of  this  work  Jn  thr  Nfw  E'i'}i>i'*dnr,  vol.  \xvi.  (Jan.  lSfi7). 

'  On  the  date  of  the  Pj<enilo-Isi<!.  DwretalB.  aiv  E.  .SfHik-t,  in  Hiiiicrle'u  fff  aJrufj/- 
klajtaJie,  ivj.  2M  &eq.    They  first  appeftreil  ^bout  the  mtijiil^  of  the  ninth  centurjr. 
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his  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  Nicholas  humbled  Hujcinar^  the 
powerful  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  haU  disregarded  the  appeal 
which  one  of  his  bishops,  Rothad  of  Soissons,  had  made  to 
Rome,  Such  exertions  of  power,  for  which  the  False  Decretals 
furnished  a  warranty  seem  to  anticipate  the  HildebrantHan  age^ 

Anxious  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  control  which  Charle- 
magne had  established  over  them,  the  popes  even  fomented  the 
discord  among  the  Prankish  princes;  but  the  anarchical  con- 
dition into  which  the  Empire  ultimately  fell,  left  the  Papacy^ 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  the  prey  of  Italian  factions^  by  the 
agency  of  which  the  papal  ofRcc  was  reduced  to  a  lower  point 
of  moral  degradation  than  it  ever  reached  before  or  since.' 
This  era  —  during  a  considerable  portion  of  which  harlots  dis- 
posed of  the  papal  office,  and  their  paramours  wore  the  tiara  — 
was  interrupted  by  the  intervention  of  the  German  sovereigns 
Otho  I.  and  Otho  III.;  with  the  first  of  whom  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  in  the  sense  in  wliich  the  name  is  used  in  subsequent 
ages,  the  secular  counterpart  of  the  Papacy,  takes  its  origin." 
The  pontiffs  prefeixed  the  sway  of  the  Emperors  to  that  of  the 
lawless  Italian  barons,^  This  dark  period  was  terminated  by 
Henry  III.,  who  appeared  in  Italy  at  tiie  head  of  an  army,  and, 
in  1046,  at  the  Synod  of  Sutri,  which  he  had  convoked,  de- 
throned three  rival  popes,  and  raised  to  the  vacant  office  one  of 
his  own  bishops. 

The  imperial  office  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  German 
kings,  antl  they,  Uke  their  Carlovingian  predecessors,  rescued 
the  Papacy  from  destruction.  We  have  reached  the  period 
when  Hildebrand  (1073-1085)  appeared  with  his  vast  reform- 
ing plan.  Wliile  he  aimed  at  a  thorough  reformation  of  morals 
and  a  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline,  he  coupled 
with  this  laudable  project  the  fixed  design  to  subordinate  the 
State  to  the  Church,  and  to  subject  the  Church  to  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Pope.*  The  prosecution  of  this  enterprisiie,  in 
which  gooil  and  evil  were  almost  inseparably  blended,  by  Hilde- 

I  The  dp(n^*t^()<^  or  the  Papacy  in  this  period  r»  d«pi(!t«d  m  tli«  derkecfr 
Millnra  by  the  Rnimu)  Catholic?  annalijit,  Baronius,  Amiales,  X.  650  Mq.  He  evliD 
Lnfera  a  irpwitil  diWne  preservBtJon  of  the  Church  irnd  of  the  Holy  See. 

*  Pr>'re,  Hni^  Roman  timpirt,  p.  SO.  Thui  B>liiiLI~BblB  work  dtraervea  to  bn 
read  by  even*  etuiieat  of  tiiatory. 

*  Von   Haimipf.  Gr^hiehU  drr  U ohen^auftn ^  i.  20, 

*  Gt^aty's  (lysttin  U  woll  rtsacribed  by  Vuigt,  ffxltffbrond  alt  Paptt  Gngo- 
fiiw  der  Siebfotf,  «.  ■«n  ZrUaltrr  (Weimar,  1S4S),  p.  171  seq. 
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brand  himgelfj  and  by  a  series  of  able  and  aspiring  pontiffs  wbo 
trod  in  his  footsteps,  occasionod  the  conflict  between  the  Papacy 
and  the  Empire. 

Tlus  conflict,  with  which  medireval  liistory  for  seT'eral  cen- 
turies resounds,  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  feudal 
system.  The  dependence  of  ecclesiastical  princes  upon  their 
sovereign,  and  hence  his  right  to  invest  them  with  the  badges 
of  their  office,  mast  be  maintained;  othera'ise  the  kingdom 
would  be  divided  against  itself.  On  the  contrary^  such  a  re- 
lation on  the  part  of  bishops,  independently  of  simony  and  kin- 
dred corruptions  which  were  connected  with  the  control  of 
secular  rulers  over  the  appointment  of  ecclesiastics,  was  natu- 
rally deemed  fatal  to  the  unity  of  the  sacerdotal  body.  To 
fix  the  bounds  of  authority  between  the  two  power.?,  the  Papacy 
and  the  Empire,  to  whom  the  government  of  the  world  was 
supposed  to  be  committed  by  the  ordinance  of  heaven,  was 
impracticable  without  a  contest.  Tliat  the  Emperor  was  com- 
missioned to  preside  over  the  temporal  affairs  of  men,  while 
the  Pope  was  to  guide  and  govern  them  in  things  spiritual,  was 
too  vague  a  criterion  for  defining  the  Umits  of  jurisdiction. 
The  coordination,  the  equilibrium  of  tlie  two  powers,  w&s  a 
relation  with  which,  on  the  supposition  that  it  were  practicable, 
neither  party  would  be  content.  It  was  a  struggle  on  both 
sides  for  universal  monarchy.  Consequently  our  sympatliies 
can  be  given  without  reserve  to  neither  party,  or  rather  they 
muat  be  given  to  eacli  so  far  as  each  labored  to  curb  the  encroach- 
ments and  prevent  the  undue  predominance  of  the  other.  Nei- 
ther aimed  at  the  destruction^  but  each  at  the  subjugation,  of 
the  other.  It  was  a  battle  where  society  would  have  equally 
suffered  from  the  complete  and  permanent  triumph  of  either 
contestant. 

The  Papacy  had  great  advantages  for  prosecuting  the  warfare 
against  the  Empire,  even  apart  from  the  fence  of  the  religious 
sentimontB  wliich  the  head  of  the  Church  could  more  easily 
invoke  in  his  favor.  There  was  an  incongruity  between  the 
station  attributed  to  the  Emperor  and  the  fact  that  iiig  actual 
dominion  was  far  from  being  coextensive  with  Christendom. 
He  could  assert  nothing  more  than  a  shadowy,  theoretical 
Bupremacy  over  the  other  kingdoms  of  Western  Europe.  The 
Pope,  on  the  contrary,  was  everywhere  the  acknowledged  head 
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of  Latin  Christianity.  If  a  jealousy  for  their  own  rights  miglit 
tempt  other  kings  t«  make  common  cause  with  the  Emperor 
agiiinst  papal  aggi'cssions^  tliis  feeling  woultl  be  neutralized  by 
the  danger  to  other  sovereigns  that  would  follow  from  the 
triumph  and  undisputed  exaltation  of  the  Empire.  Few  kings 
were  possessed  of  the  magnanimity  of  St.  Louis  (Louis  IX.)  of 
France,  who  exerted  all  the  powers  of  peaceful  remonstrance 
to  protect  Frederic  H.  from  the  imjilacable  vindictivencss  of 
Gregory  IX,  Moreover,  the  relation  of  the  German  Emperors 
to  the  hierarchy  of  tlieir  kingdom  was  quite  different  from  that 
held  by  Charlemagne,  who  acted  the  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  a  civil  ruler.  An  indispensable  and  effective  support  the 
popes  found  in  the  German  princes  themselves,  the  ^eat  vassals 
of  the  Empire,,  and  in  their  disposition  to  put  checks  upon  the 
power  of  their  sovereigns.  The  same  cause  which  impeded  the 
emperors  in  acting  upon  Italy  aided  the  popes  in  acting  upon 
Germany.  The  strength  of  the  popes  lay  in  the  intestine  di\i- 
sions  wMch  they  could  create  there.  The  attempt  of  Gregory 
VII.  to  dethrone  Henry  IV.  would  have  been  utterly  hopeless 
but  for  the  disaffection  which  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Henry 
had  provoked  among  his  own  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  the 
municipal  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  Italian  cities,  and  their  deter- 
mined struggle  for  independence,  provided  the  popes  with  potent 
allies  against  the  imperial  authority.  The  pontiffs  were  able 
to  present  themselves  in  the  attractive  light  of  champions  of 
popular  freetiom  in  it^  battle  with  despotism.  The  crusades 
gave  the  popes  the  opportunity  to  come  forward  as  the  leaders 
of  Christendom,  and  turn  to  their  own  account  the  religious 
enthusiasm  which  spread  as  a  fire  over  Europe.  The  iumiediate 
influence  of  this  great  movement  wa.^  seen  ui  the  augmented 
power  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  diminished  strength  of  the  im- 
perial cause.' 

Tlie  Pa[>acy  was  victorious  in  the  protracted  struggle  with 
the  Empire.  The  humiliation  of  Henry  IV,,  whom  Hildebrand 
kept  waiting  for  three  winter  days,  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent, 
in  the  yard  of  the  castle  at  Canossa,  whatever  might  be  the  dis- 
grace which  it  inflicted  upon  the  imperial  cause,  was  but  the 
politic  act  of  a  passionate  young  ruler,  who  saw  no  other  way  of 
regaining  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  (1077).    When  the  lift- 

'  See  Guwtcr,  ni.  iii-    I,  §  48, 
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ing  of  th<^  excommunication  was  found  not  to  include  the  full 
restoration  of  liis  rights  as  a  sovereign,  he  took  up  arms  with 
an  energy  and  success  Umt  showed  how  little  his  spirit  was 
broken  by  the  incligiiilies  to  whieh  he  had  submitted.  The 
Worms  Concordat  which  Callxtus  II.  concluded  with  Henry  V> 
in  1122,  and  which  provided  both  for  a  secular  and  a  spiritual 
investiture,  was  a  marked,  though  not  a  fully  decisive,  triumph 
of  the  Papacy.  It  was  a  long  step  towards  complete  emanci- 
pation from  imperial  sway.'  But  the  acknowledgment  which 
Frederic  Barbarossa  made  of  his  sin  and  error  to  Alexander  III. 
at  Venice,  in  1177^  after  a  contest  for  imperial  prerogatives 
which  that  monarch  had  kept  up  for  nearly  a  generation,  was 
an  impressive  indication  of  the  side  on  which  the  victory  was 
to  reat.  The  triumph  of  the  Papacy  appeared  complete  when 
Gregory  X.  (1271-1276)  directed  the  electoral  princes  to  choose 
an  emperor  within  a  ^ven  interval,  and  threatened,  in  case 
they  refused  to  comply  with  the  mandate,  to  appoint,  in  con- 
junction with  his  cardinals,  an  emperor  for  them;  and  when 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  whom  they  proceeded  to  choose,  ac- 
knowledged in  the  most  unreserved  and  submissive  manner  the 
Pope's  supremacy. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  the  struggle  with  the  Empire, 
that  the  papal  power  may  be  said  to  have  culminated.  In  the 
eighteen  years  (1198-1216)  in  which  Innocent  III.  reigned,  the 
papal  institution  shone  forth  in  full  splendor.'  The  enforce- 
ment of  celibacy  had  placed  the  entire  body  of  the  clergy  in  a 
cto.'^er  relation  to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  The  Vicar  of  Peter  had 
as-sumed  the  rank  of  Vicar  of  God  and  of  Christ.  The  idea  of  a 
theocracy  on  earth,  in  which  the  Pope  should  rule  in  this  char- 
acter, fully  pas.ses.sed  the  mind  of  Innocent,  who  united  to  the 
courage,  pertinacity^  and  lofty  conceptions  of  Gregory  VII.,  a 
broader  range  of  statesmanhke  capacity.  In  his  view  the  two 
swords  of  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  power  had  both  been 
given  to  Peter  and  to  his  successors,  so  that  the  earthly  sover- 
eign derived  his  prerogative  from  the  head  of  the  Church.  The 
king  was  to  the  Pope  as  the  moon  to  the  sun  —  a  lower  luminary 
shining  with  borrowed  hght.  Acting  on  this  theory,  he  assumed 
the  post  of  arbiter  in  the  contentions  of  nations,  and  claimed 

'  Gi^ebrecht,  i.  017- 

'  Hurler,  GetekichU  Papet  IjinoeetO.  d.  Dntten,  3  vols.  (IMl). 
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the  right  to  dethrone  kings  at  his  pleasure.  Thus  he  iotcrposed 
to  decide  the  disputed  imperiaJ  election  in  Germany ;  and  when 
Oltio  IV.,  the  emperor  whom  he  had  placetl  in  power,  proved 
false  to  his  pledges  respecting  the  papal  see,  he  exconimunieated 
and  deposed  him,  and  brought  forward  Frederic  II.  in  bis  stead. 
In  his  conflict  with  John^  King  of  England,  Innocent  laid  his 
kingdom  under  an  interdict,  excommunicated  him,  and  finally 
gave  his  dominions  to  the  sovereign  of  France;  and  John,  after 
the  most  abject  humiliation,  received  them  back  in  fee  from  the 
Pope.  In  the  Church  he  assumed  the  character  of  universal 
bisliop,  undex  the  theory  that  all  episcopal  power  was  originally 
deposited  in  Peter  and  his  successors,  and  communicated  through 
this  source  to  bishops,  who  were  thus  only  the  vicars  of  the  Pope, 
and  might  be  deposed  at  will.  To  him  belonged  all  legislative 
authority,  councils  having  merely  a  deliberative  power,  while 
the  right  to  convoke  them  and  to  ratify  or  annul  their  proceed- 
ings belonged  exclusively  to  him.  He  alone  was  not  bound  by 
the  laws^  antl  might  dispense  with  them  in  the  case  of  others. 
Even  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  began  to  spread,  and 
eeeins  implied,  if  not  expUcitly  avowed,  in  the  teaching  of  the 
most  eminent  theologian  of  the  age,  Thomas  Aquinas.  The 
ecclesiastical  revolution  by  which  the  powers  that  of  old  had 
been  distributed  through  the  Church  were  now  absorbed  and 
concentrated  in  the  Pope,  was  analogous  to  the  political  change 
in  which  the  feudal  system  gradually  gave  place  to  monarchy. 
The  right  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  all  bishops,  even  the 
right  to  nominate  bishops  and  to  (Espo.se  of  all  benefices,  the 
exclusive  right  of  absolution,  canonisation,  and  dispensation, 
the  right  to  tax  the  churches  —  such  were  some  of  the  enor- 
mous prerogatives,  for  the  enforcement  of  wliich  papal  legates, 
clothed  with  ample  powers,  were  sent  into  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  to  override  the  authority  of  bishops  and  of  local  eccle- 
sastical  tribunals.  The  establishment  of  the  famous  mendi- 
cant orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  raised  up  a  swarm  of 
itinerant  preachers  who  were  closely  attached  to  the  Pope,  and 
ready  \a  defend  papal  prerogatives  and  papal  extortions  against 
whatever  opposition  niight  arise  from  the  secular  clergy.  Gain- 
ing a  foothold  in  the  universities,  they  defined  and  defended  in 
lectures  and  scholastic  systems  that  conception  of  the  papal  inati- 
tution  in  which  all  these  usurpations  and  abuses  were  comprised. 
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But  at  the  same  time  that  the  Papacy  was  achieving  its 
victory  over  the  Empire,  a  power  was  at  work  in  the  bosom  of 
society,  which  was  destined  to  render  that  victory  a  barren 
one,  and  to  wrest  the  aceptcr  from  the  land  of  the  conqueror. 
Tiu3  power  may  be  described  as  nationalism,  or  the  tendency 
to  centralization,  which  involved  an  expansion  of  intelligence 
and  an  end  of  the  exclusive  domination  of  religious  and  eccle- 
siastical interests.'  The  secularizing  and  centralizing  tendency, 
a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization^  was  a  force  ad- 
verse to  the  papal  absorption  of  authority.  The  enfrancliise- 
ment  of  the  towns,  wliich  dates  from  the  eleventh  century,  and 
the  growth  of  their  power;  the  rise  of  commerce ;  the  crusades, 
wliich  in  various  ways  lent  a  powerful  impulee  to  the  new  cry&- 
talliaation  of  European  society;  the  conception  of  monarchy 
in  its  European  formj  which  entered  the  minds  of  men  as  early 
as  the  twelfth  century  —  these  are  some  of  the  principal  signs 
of  the  advent  of  a  new  order  of  things.  Before  the  end  of  the 
thu-teenth  century,  the  last  Syrian  town  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians  was  yielded  to  the  Saracens,  and  the  peculiar  en- 
thasiasm  which  had  tlriven  multitudes  by  an  irresistible  force 
to  the  conquest  of  the  holy  places  had  vanished.  The  struggle 
of  the  Papacy  ftnth  the  Empire  had  been  really  itself  a  contest 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  lay  elements  of  society.  The 
triumph  of  the  Papacy  had  been  owing  to  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion and  intrinsic  weakness  of  the  German  monarchy.  It  had 
been  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  German  princes;  but  they,  in 
their  turn,  were  found  ready  to  resist  papal  encroachments. 
From  the  time  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  Europe  had  formed, 
so  to  speak,  one  family,  united  by  the  bond  of  religion,  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  Papacy.  All  other  influences  tended  to 
division  and  isolation.  Tlie  empire  of  Charlemagne  formed  but 
a  temporary  breakwater  in  opposition  to  these  tendencies.  The 
German  spirit  of  independence  was  unfavorable  to  political 
unity.    The  feudal  syistem  was  an  atomic  condition  of  political 

'  "  The  gradual  but  slow  reaction,  of  the  natioiml  feeling  (des  RtaatUch«n 
Gciatc^)  ogaiast  ecclfeaiastical  gQvemmDnt  in  Europe  (eilropai^ie  Kirchcnrccht), 
ia,  in  general,  tlig  most  wciglily  clcnicot  in  the  liialj^ry  of  tho  Middle  Age;  it 
appears  in  every  perind  Uriler  different  forma  and  namea,  particularly  in  the 
slrtiggle  nbout  iaveetiturcs  aod  the  conflict  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  is  coctioued  in 
tlie  Reformation,  \u  ttie  French  Revdlution,  and  ia  still  viBible  in  the  moBl  rti- 
ccnl  Concordata  and  in  tho  ftnlnRonisBM  of  our  owa  time." —  Gregorovius,  Ce- 
tchichle  dtr  Stadl  Rom  im  AfiiCelnltfT,  v.  561. 
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society.  In  this  &tatfi  of  things,  the  Church,  through  its  hier- 
archical (irg^fLnizatiOD  under  one  cliief,  clid  a  beneficent  work 
for  piviUzation  by  fusing  the  peoples,  aa  far  as  its  influence  went, 
into  a  single  community,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  uniform 
training.  The  me^iiteval  Papacy,  whatever  evils  may  have 
l>een  connected  with  it,  saved  Europe  from  anarchy  and  law- 
lessness. "Providence  might  have  otherwise  ordained,  but  it 
is  impossible  for  man  to  imagine  by  what  other  organizing  or 
consolidating  force,  the  commonwealth  of  the  Western  nations 
could  have  grown  up  to  a  discordant,  indeed,  and  conflicting 
league,  but  still  to  a  league,  with  that  unity  and  conformity  of 
manners,  usages,  laws,  rehg^on,  which  have  made  their  rivalries, 
oppugnancies,  and  even  their  long,  ceaseless  wars,  on  the  whole 
to  issue  in  tlie  noblest,  highest,  most  intellectual  form  of  civili- 
zation known  to  man."^  But  the  time  must  come  for  the 
diversifying  of  this  unity,  for  the  developing  of  the  nations  in 
their  separate  individuaUty,  This  wa^  a  change  equally  indis- 
pensable. 

The  development  of  the  national  languages  which  follows 
the  chaotic  period  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  is  an  inter- 
esting sign  of  that  new  stage  in  the  advancement  of  civihzation, 
upon  wliich  Europe  was  preparing  to  enter*  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  tlie  earliest  vernacular  Hterature  in  Italy,  Germany, 
France^  and  England  involved  to  so  great  an  extent  satires  and 
invectives  against  ecclesiastics.  Many  of  the  writers  in  the 
living  tongues  were  laymen.  A  cla.sa  of  lay  readers  sprang  up, 
so  that  it  was  no  longer  the  case  that  "clerk"  was  a  synonym 
for  one  who  is  able  to  read  and  write.  "Tlie  greater  part  of 
literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  says  Hallam,  "at  least  from  the 
twelfth  century,  may  be  considered  as  artillery  leveled  against 
the  clergy."'  In  Spain,  the  contest  with  the  Moors  infused 
into  the  earliest  literary  productions  the  mingled  sentiments  of 
loyalty  and  religion."  But  in  Germany  the  minnesingers  abound 
in  hostile  allusions  to  the  wealth  and  tyranny  of  ecclesiastics. 
Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  the  greatest  of  the  lyric  poets  of 
his  time,  a  warm  champion  of  the  imperial  side  against  the  popes, 
denounces  freely  the  riches  and  usurpations  of  the  Church.^ 

I  Hilmsn,  Hittory  of  Latin.  Chnttianitj/,  ii.  43.     Sc«  also  lii,   860. 
^  Littraturf  of  Kurcpf,  i.   iSO. 

*  TickTior^  Ilislfinj  of  Sftanish  Liicralurf,  1.  103, 

*  KurU,  Gcackichtt  dtr  deuladxcn  LUerotw,  i.  43  ecq..  where  paoflages  u«  c,veii. 
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It  is  tru^  that  the  brute  epic,  of  which  Rcy-nard  the  Fox  may 
be  considered  the  blossom,  which  figures  largely  in  the  early 
literature  of  Germany  and  the  neighhoruig  countries,  was  not 
didactic  or  satirical  in  its  design.'  But  later  it  was  converted 
into  this  use  and  turned  into  a  vehicle  for  chastising  the  faults 
of  priests  and  monks.'  The  Proveu^al  bards  were  bold  and 
unsparing  in  their  treatment  of  the  hierarchy  until  they  were 
silenced  by  the  Albigen.sian  crusade.  In  Italy  Dante  and 
Petrarch  signalized  the  beginning  of  a  national  literature  by 
their  denunciation  of  the  vices  and  usurpations  of  the  Papacy; 
while  in  the  prose  of  Boccaccio  the  popular  religious  teachers 
are  a  mark  for  unbounded  riilicule.  English  poetry  begins 
with  contemptuous  and  indignant  censure  of  the  monks  and 
higher  clergy,  uith  the  boldest  manifestations  of  the  anti- 
liicrarchical  tendency.  "Teutonism,"  says  Milmanj  "is  now 
holding  its  first  initiatory  struggle  with  Latin  Christianity."  ' 
"The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughmanj"  by  William  Langland, 
which  bears  the  date  of  1362,  is  from  the  pen  of  an  earnest  re- 
former who  values  reason  and  conscience  as  the  guides  of  the 
soul,  and  attributes  the  sorrows  and  calamities  of  the  world  to 
the  wealth  and  worldly  temper  of  the  clergy,  and  especially 
of  the  mendicant  orders,*  The  poem  ends  with  an  assertion  of 
the  small  value  of  popes*  pardons  and  the  superiority  of  a 
righteous  life  over  trust  in  indulgences.  "  Pierce  the  Plough- 
man's crede/^  is  a  poem  from  another  hand,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  written  in  1394.  The  poet  introduces  a  plain  man 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  wants  to  learn  his  creed.  He  applies  successively  to  the 
four  orders  of  mendicant  friars,  who  give  him  no  satisfaction, 
but  rail  at  each  other,  and  are  absorbed  in  riches  and  sensual 
indulgence.  Leaving  them^  he  finds  an  honest  ploughman, 
who  inveighs  against  the  monastic  orders  and  gives  him  the 
instruction  which  he  desires.^    The  author  is  an  avowed  Wick- 

*  Vilraar,  Gaeh.  d.  devtaeh.   L-it..  p,  206  Beq- 

'  Seo  Gervinua,  Gidi,  d,  deutachen  Lit.,  i.  i41. 

*  Ifixtortf  of  Lntin  Chrinliimrty,  vin.  373.  In  this  ant)  in  the  three  preced- 
ing; chapters,  Milman  giv^s.  nn  interesticig  dcacriptioia  of  ih6  early  v^m&cular 
litfETitureB.  la  qli.  iv.  hc  spcuks  of  the  sntincal  Latin  poenw  that  sprang  up 
Bmoug  t]m  clergy  and  willim  Ihc  walla  of  oonventa. 

*  The  poem  is  amonir  the  pubUoations  of  the  Early  English  Text  Socitty.  It 
\e  nriAlvKcd  it)  llip  prL-f&ce  of  Fart  I.  Text  A.  See,  also,  Wartoa,  History  of  Eng- 
lish  Pinttn/,  sect.  vlii.  (vol.  ii.  44). 

»  The  poem  ta  published  hy  the  Earty  Engiiah  Texi  Society  (186?).  Wartoii, 
WQt.  ix.  (ii.  87). 
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liffite.  Chaucer,  in  the  picture  of  social  life  which  he  hss  drawn 
in  the  ^Tanterbury  Tales,"  shows  himself  in  full  accord  with 
Wickliffe  in  the  hostility  to  the  niendieant  friars,  Chaucer 
reserves  his  acbniration  for  the  simple  and  faithful  parish  priest, 
"rich  in  holy  thought  and  work";  the  higher  clergy  he  handles 
in  a  genuine  anti-sacerdotal  spirit.  In  the  "Pardoner/'  laden 
with  his  relics,  and  with  his  wallet 

"Brim/ul  of  pardoxia,  come  from  Rome  all  hot," 

he  depicts  a  character  who  even  then  excited  scorn  and  repro- 
bation. 

U  is  curious  to  observe  in  many  of  the  early  writers  who 
have  been  referred  to,  how  reverence  for  religion  and  for  the 
Church  is  blended  with  bitter  censure  of  the  arrogance  and 
wealth  of  ecclesiastics;  how  the  spiritual  ofhcc  of  the  Pope  is 
distinguished  from  his  temporal  power.  In  the  one  character 
he  is  revered,  in  the  other  he  is  denounced.  The  fiction  of 
Constan tine's  donation  of  his  western  dominions  to  Pope  Sil- 
vester, which  was  current  in  the  Middle  Ages,  accounted  for  all 
the  evils  of  the  Church,  in  the  judgment  of  the  enemies  of  the 
temporal  power.  There  was  the  source  of  the  pride  and  wealth 
of  the  popes.    Dante  adverts  to  it  in  the  lines:  — 

"Ah,  ConetBDtinG  of  how  itiiich  ill  was  mother. 
Not  thy  conversion,  bul  that  cnarriB^e-do'wer, 
Which  the  fiivt  wesJthy  father  took,  from  th«e."i 

And  in  another  place,  he  refers  to  Constantine^  who 

"  llt^amc  a  Greek  by  ceding  to  the  Pastor," 

and  says  of  him  in  Paradise, 

"  Now  knoAveth  he  how  all  tlie  ill  deduced 

From  his  giio-il  Enctioii  la  not  hamifiil  to  htm, 
Althougb  the  world  thereby  may  be  dMtroyed."* 

We  find  a  like  lament  respecting  the  fatal  gift  to  Silvester,  in 
the  Waldensian  poem,  "Tlie  Noble  Lesson."  Walter  von  der 
Vogelweide  makes  the  angels,  when  Constantine  endowed  Sil- 
vester with  worldly  power,  cry  out  with  grief;   and  justlyj  be 

'  Inf.  jdi.  115.        "Ahi,  Costaatin,  di  quanto  mal  fu  matre, 
Nqq  la  tua  convention,  ma  quella  dotii 
Che  (ia  tc  ptive  il  prirao  ricco  patre  I  " 

■  Parad,  XX.  53.  *'Ora  coiwhcc  comv  1  ran!,  dpdutto 

Dal  aua  bi^ne  op<?rar.  non  gli  e  nocivo, 
Avvegna  ch^  «ip,  '1  ondo  indi  diatrutto. " 
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adds,  since  the  popes  were  to  use  that  power  to  ruin  the  em- 
perors and  to  stir  up  the  princes  against  them.'^  These  bitter 
lamentations  continue  to  be  beard  from  advocates  of  reform, 
until  the  tale  of  the  alleged  donation  was  discovered  to  be  des- 
titute of  truth.' 

The  anti-hierarchical  spirit  was  powerfully  reinforced  by  the 
legists.  From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna  rose  in  importance  as  the  great  seat  of  the 
revived  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  As  Paris  was  the 
seminary  of  theology,  Bologna  was  the  nm-sery  of  ]aw.  Law 
was  cultivated,  however,  at  other  universities.^  That  a  class 
of  laymen  should  arise  who  were  devoted  to  the  study  and  ex- 
position of  tlie  ancient  law  was  in  itself  a  significant  event.  The 
legists  were  the  natural  defemlers  of  the  State,  the  powerful 
auxiliaries  of  the  kings.*  Their  influence  was  in  opposition  to 
feudalism  and  on  the  side  of  monarchy,  and  placed  bulwarks 
round  the  civil  authority  in  it«  contest  against  the  encroac!i- 
menta  of  the  Church.  The  hierarchy  were  confronted  by  a 
body  of  learned  men,  the  guartlians  of  a  venerable  code,  who 
claimed  for  the  kings  the  rights  of  Ctesar,  and  could  bring  for- 
ward in  opposition  to  the  canons  of  the  Church  canons  of  an 
earlier  date.'^ 

The  effectual  reaction  against  the  Papacy  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Boniface  VIII.,  who  cherished  to  the  full  extent  the 
theories  of  Hildebran<l  and  Innocent  IIL,  but  was  destitute  of 
their  sagacity  and  practical  wisdom.'  The  resistance  that  he 
provoked  sprang  from  the  spirit  which  we  have  termed  national- 
ism. Tlie  contest  in  which  the  Hohenstaufen  hatl  perishedj 
was  taken  up  by  the  King  of  France,  the  country  which  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages  had  been  the  most  faithful  protector  of  the 
Papacy,  and  whose  royal  house  had  been  established  by  the 

'  Kurtg,  Oteh.  d.  deatsch.  Lit.,  i.  HO.  The  wnnet— '"Der  Pfuffen  wah!"  — 
IB  givon  by  Kurtz,  p.  56. 

'  The  Gret  publii;  and  formel  exposure  of  tho  fiction  waa  macie  by  Laurentius 
Vftlla  ia  the  fi[t«cbth  iMsntUry. 

'  Savigny,  GetefiieJitf  cfes  r'om.  RccM,  iii.  152  aeq. 

•  Laurent,  FiodaliU  el  I'kgtUc,  p.  830. 

•  Miljp*n.  vL  241. 

•  Drumann,  Gich.  Btmifatdva  dta  Achlm  (1852).  An  apologetia  biogmphcp 
of  Boniface  ie  Toati,  St&ria  di  Bonifacio  Vttl.  t  de'  ittot  trmpi  (1346).  In  tbe 
Bame  vein  is  llie  articJo  af  WiaemaQ  (in  review  of  SigmonOi).  Eimys  OTI  VnrwUJ 
Subjects,  ill,  161  &eq.  Scliwab,  in  the  (Romail  Calhalic"!  Qztarlidiichrift  (1846, 
No.  1),  consi^Icra  that  Togti  and  Wiseman  are  uuduiy  bio^j^il  ia  favor  of  Botii' 
face.     His  reign  waa  frotu  1294  to  1303. 
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popea  on  an  Italian  throne  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Empire, 
It  was  ordained  that  their  protectors  should  become  their 
conquerors.'  The  conflict  of  Boniface  with  Philip  the  Fair  is  of 
remarkable  interest  for  many  reasons.  One  source  of  Boniface's 
angpr  was  the  levying  by  Philip  of  extraordinary  taxes  on  the 
clergy  and  his  prohibiting  of  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver 
from  his  kingilom.  Another  point,  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  rights  of  the  laity  in 
relation  to  the  clergy  come  up  for  discussion.  One  defining  char- 
acteristic of  the  Protjestant  Reformation  waa  the  release  of  the 
laity  from  subserviency  to  clerical  control.  There  is  something 
ominous  in  the  opening  words  which  give  its  title  to  one  of  the 
famous  bulls  of  this  pontiff:  Clericvi  kicos.  It  begins  with 
reminding  Philip  that  long  tradition  exhibits  laymen  as  hostile 
and  mischievous  to  clergymen.  Not  less  significant,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  history,  is  one  of  the  responses  of  Philip  to 
the  Pope's  indignant  complaints,  in  which  the  king  afhrnis 
Uiat  "Holy  Mother  Church,  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  is  composed 
not  only  of  clergjTiien,  but  also  of  laymen;"  that  clergymen 
are  guilty  of  an  abuse  when  they  try  to  appropriate  exclusively 
to  themselves  tiie  ecclesiastical  liberty  with  which  the  grace  of 
Christ  has  made  us  free ;  that  Christ  himself  commanded  to 
render  to  Cjeaar  the  things  that  are  Csesar'^.  More  remarkable 
still  is  the  fact  that  Philip  twice  summoned  to  his  support  the 
estates  of  his  realm,  and  that  the  nation  stood  iirnily  by  its 
excommunicated  sovereign,  Tlie  pontifical  assertions  in  regard 
to  the  two  swords,  the  supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  over 
the  temporal  power,  and  the  subjection  of  every  creature  to 
the  Pope,  who  judges  all  and  is  judged  by  none,  were  met  by 
a  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  French  nation.  WTien 
Boniface  summoned  the  French  clergy  to  Rome  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  king,  the  act  revised  a  tempest  of  indignation.  The 
Papal  Bull,  snatched  from  the  hantl  of  the  Legate,  was  publicly 
burned  in  Notre  Dame,  on  the  11th  of  Febmary,  1302,  Hie 
clergy  of  France  addressed  to  the  incensed  pontiff  a  denial  of 
his  proposition  that  in  secular  matters  the  Pope  stands  above 
the  King,  Finally  all  France  united  in  an  ajipeal  to  a  general 
council.  It  was  by  two  laymen,  William  of  Nogaret,  keeper  of 
the  king's  seal,  and  Sclarra  Colonna,  that  tiie  personal  attack 

'  Gregoro^-iua,  Gt^hichU  tUt  SUtdt  Rom  im  MittelaUtT,  v.  560. 
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was  made  on  Boniface  at  Anagni,  which  resulted  shortly  after- 
wards in  his  death  (1303). 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  when  the  prestige  of  the 
Papacy  began  to  wane  as  rapidly  as,  in  the  preceding  centuries, 
it  had  grown.  This  fall  was  due  to  the  expansion  of  intelli- 
gence, to  the  general  change  in  society  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  But  it  was  accelerated  by  influences  which  were 
subject,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the  control  of  tlie  popea 
themselves.  It  is  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  or 
the  long  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  and  of  the  great 
schism.  During  a  great  part  of  this  period  the  Papacy  was 
enslaved  to  France,  and  administered  in  the  interest  of  the 
French  court.  This  situation  impelled  the  poiiea  to  unjust 
and  aggressive  measures  relating  to  Germany,  England,  and 
other  Catholic  countries,  measures  which  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
voke earnest  resentment.  France  was  willing,  as  long  as  the 
Papacy  remained  her  tool,  to  indulge  the  popes  in  extravagant 
assertions  of  authority,  which  could  only  have  the  effect  to  a^ra- 
vate  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  other  nations.  The  revenues 
jof  the  court  at  Avignon  were  supplied  by  means  of  extortioua 
and  usurpations  which  had  been  hitherto  without  example. 
Hie  multiplied  reservations  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  even  of 
bishoprics  and  parishes,  which  were  bestowed  by  the  popes 
upon  unworthy  persona,  or  given  in  comtnendam  to  persons 
already  possessed  of  lucrative  places;  the  claim  of  the  first 
fruits  or  annates  —  a  tribute  from  new  holders  of  benefices  — 
and  the  levying  of  burdensome  taxes  upon  all  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  especially  those  of  the  lower  grades,  were  among  the 
methods  resorted  to  for  replenishing  the  papal  treasury.  The 
effect  of  these  various  forms  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  upon 
public  opinion  was  the  greater,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
wealth  thus  gained  went  to  support  at  Avignon  an  extremely 
luxurious  and  profligate  Court,  the  boundless  immorality  of 
which  has  been  vividly  depicted  by  Petrarch,  an  eye-witness. 

The  attempt  of  John  XXII.  to  maintain  the  absolute  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope  over  the  Empire  and  to  deprive  Louis  of 
Bavaria  of  his  crown,  that  he  might  place  it  on  the  head  of  the 
King  of  France,  had  an  effect  in  Germany  analogous  to  that 
produced  in  France  by  the  conflict  of  Boniface  and  Philip.  The 
imperial   rights  found   the   boldest   defenders.    At  length,   in 
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1338,  the  electoral  princes  solemnly  declared  that  the  Roman 
king  receives  his  appointment  and  authority  solely  from  the 
electoral  college. 

In  England,  from  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  imder 
Henry  II.,  in  1164,  there  liad  been  manifpst  a  disposition  to 
limit  the  jurisdiction  and  set  boimds  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  Church,  and  especially  to  curtail  foreign  ecclesiastical  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.'  Now  that  the  Papacy 
had  become  the  instrument  of  France,  this  spirit  of  resistance 
was  naturally  quickened.  Two  important  statutes  of  Edward 
III.  were  the  conj5e(]uence:  the  statute  of  provisors,  which 
devolved  on  the  King  the  right  to  fill  the  Church  olticesi  that  had 
been  reserved  to  the  Pope;  and  the  statute  of  prfcnmnirc, 
which  forbade  subjcctB  to  bring,  by  tlirect  prosecution  or  appeal, 
before  any  foreign  tribunal,  a  cause  that  fell  under  the  King's 
jurisdiction. 

Id  this  contest  of  the  fourteenth  century,  "monarchy"  was 
the  watchword  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Papacy,  the  symbol  of 
the  new  generation  that  was  breaking  loose  from  the  dominant 
ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages.  "The  monarchists  rose  against  the 
papists."  *  In  France  it  was  the  rights  of  the  throne  and  its 
independence  of  the  Church  which  were  maintained  by  the 
jurists,  and  by  the  schoolmen,  as  John  of  Paris  and  Occam, 
who  came  to  their  help.  In  Germany  it  was  the  old  imperial 
rights  as  defined  in  the  cinl  law,  and  a&  preceding  even  the 
existence  of  the  Church,  that  were  defended.  In  opposition 
to  the  politica,!  ide^  of  his  umster  in  theology^  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Dante  wrote  his  noted  treatise  on  monarchy,  in  advocacy  of 
Ghibelline  principles,  against  the  claims  of  the  popes  to  tem- 
poral power.  Apart  from  the  great  influence  of  this  book,  and 
outside  of  Italy,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Empire  and  the 
nature  of  monarchy  in  general,  led  to  earnest  investigation. 
In  Gcrnmny  especially,  legi.c;t9  and  theologians  immersed  them- 
selves in  historical  and  critical  inquiries  upon  the  foundation 
of  civil  authority,  and  the  ground  on  which  papal  interferences 
with  secular  government  professed  to  repose.  Tliese  writers 
did  not  stop  with  confuting  the  notion  that  the  Empire  was 


t  Tlie  CooAtttulioJin  of  ClRrendnn  kfa  fully  dnnribnl  by  Tteuter^   GaeJiieJiU 
Alexandera  6   DHtUn  u.  d.  KircAt  uintr  Zeit,,  3  voN,  <I8C0). 
■  QregoroviiiF.  vi.   124. 
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transferred  by  papal  authority  from  the  East  to  the  West. 
The  celebrated  work  of  Mareilius  of  Padua,  the  "  Defensor 
Pacis/*  went  beyond  the  ideas  of  the  age,  and  assailed  even  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Roman  bishop.  It  denied  that  Peter 
wa^  supreme  over  the  other  Apostles,  and  even  denied  that 
he  can  be  proved  to  have  ever  visited  Rome.  This  work  main- 
tained the  supreme  authority  of  a  general  council.  The  Minor- 
ites, or  schismatical  FranciacanSj  who  insisted  on  the  rule  of 
poverty  as  binding  ou  the  clergy,  and  accused  John  XXII.  of 
heresy  for  rejecting  their  principle,  contended  on  the  same 
aide.  William  of  Occam  seconded  Marsilius  in  a  treatise  entitled, 
"Eight  Questions  on  the  Power  of  the  Pope."  Occam,  like 
Dante,  rested  hig  denial  of  the  validity  of  the  alleged  donation 
of  Conatantine  on  the  ground  that  an  emperor  had  no  right  to 
renounce  the  inalienable  right-s  of  the  Empire.  He  placed  the 
Emperor  and  the  General  Council  above  the  Pope,  as  his  judges. 
Coronation,  he  said,  was  a  human  ceremony,  which  any  bishop 
could  perform,  "Tliese  bold  writings  attacked  the  collective 
hierarchy  in  all  its  fundamental  principles;  they  inquired,  with 
a  sharpness  of  criticism  before  unknown,  into  the  nature  of  the 
priestly  office ;  they  restricted  the  notion  of  heresy,  to  which 
the  Church  had  given  so  wide  an  extension;  they  appealed, 
finally,  to  Holy  Scripture,  as  the  only  valid  authority  in  matters 
of  faith.  As  fervent  monarchists,  these  theologians  subjected 
the  Church  to  the  State.  Their  heretical  tendencies  announced 
a  new  process  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  which  the  unity  of 
the  Catholic  Church  went  down,"  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
among  the  principal  hterary  champions  of  Louis  of  Bavaria 
there  was  found  a  representative  of  each  of  the  cultivated 
nations  of  the  West.^ 

During  the  schism  which  ensued  upon  the  election  of  Urban 
VI.,  in  1378,  there  was  presented  before  Christendom  the  spec- 
tacle of  rival  popes  imprecating  curses  upon  each  other;  each 
with  his  court  to  be  maintained  by  taxes  and  contributions, 
which  had  to  be  largely  increased  on  account  of  the  division. 
When  men  were  compelled  to  choose  between  rival  claimants 
of  the  officCj  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  arise  a  still 


*  QregOfOviuii,  vi.  129,  130.  Copioua  extracla  from  Ihe  DrfeKsar  Paeig, 
which  wilt  Uic  joint  ptoiluctlon  uf  MBrBJlins  ai  Pndiia  anO.  .John  of  .landuu,  the 
Zmporor  Louis '6  pbyaiciitn.  are  given  by  Gieaeler,  III.  iv  c  1.  g  99.  n.  15- 
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deeper  investigation  into  the  origin  and  grounds  of  papal  au- 
thority. Inquirers  reverted  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Chiirchj  in 
order  to  find  botli  the  causes  and  the  cure  of  the  dreadful  evils 
under  which  Christian  society  was  suffering.  More  than  one 
jurbt  and  theologian  called  attention  to  the  ambition  of  the 
popes  for  secular  rule  and  to  their  oppressive  domination  over 
the  Church,  as  the  prime  fountain  of  this  frightful  disorder. 

I  We  have  now  to  glance  at  the  vigorous  and  prolonged  en- 
deavors, which  proved  for  the  most  part  abortive,  to  reform  the 
Church  "in  heiid  and  members."  Princes  intervened  to  make 
-peace  between  popes,  as  popes  had  before  int-ervened  to  make 
peace  between  princes.'  It  ia  the  era  of  the  Reforming  Coun- 
cils of  Pisa^  Constance,  and  Basel,  when,  largely  under  the  lead 
of  the  Paris  theologians,  a  reformation  in  the  morals  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Church  waa  sought  through  the  agency  of 
these  great  assemblies.'  The  theory  on  which  D'Ailly^  Gerson, 
and  the  other  leaders  who  cooperated  with  them,  proceeded, 
was  that  of  episcopal,  as  contrasted  with  papal,  supremacy. 
The  Pope  was  primate  of  the  Church,  but  bishops  derived  their 
authority  and  grace  for  the  discharge  of  their  office,  not  from 
liimj  but  from  the  same  source  as  that  from  which  he  derived 
his  powers.  The  Church,  when  gathered  together  by  its  repre- 
ft  sentatives  in  a  general  council,  is  the  supreme  tribunal,  to 
'  which  the  Pope  himself  is  subordinate  and  amenable.  Their 
aim  was  to  reduce  him  to  the  rank  of  a  constitutional  instead 
of  an  absolute  monarch.  The  Gallican  theologians  held  to  an 
infalUbility  residing  somewhere  in  tlie  Church;  most  of  them, 
and  ultimately  all  of  them,  placing  this  infallibility  in  tpcu- 
menical  councils.    The  flattering  hopes  under  which  the  Council 

■  of  Pisa  opened  its  proceedings  were  doomed  to  disappointment, 
P  in  consequence  of  the  reluctance  of   the  reformers   to  push 

through  their  measures  without  a  pope,  and   the   failure  of 

Alexander  V.  to  redeem  the  pledges  which  he  had  given  them 

prior  to  his  election.    Moreover,  the  schism  continued,  with 

^   three  popes  in  the  room  of  two.     The  Council  of  Constance 

■  began  under  the  fairest  auspic-es.  The  resolve  to  vote  by  nations 
was  a  significant  sign  of  a  new  order  of  things,  and  crushed  the  de- 
sign of  the  flagitious  Pope,  John  XXIII.,  to  control  the  assembly 
by  the  preponderance  of  Italian  votes.     Solemn  declarations  of 

1  Laurent,  La  Ri}orm*f,  p.  3S.  ■  (.1406-14*3.) 
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the  supremacy  and  authority  of  the  Council  were  adopted,  and 
were  carried  out  in  the  actual  deposition  of  the  infamous  Pope. 
But  the  plans  of  reform  were  mostly  wrecked  on  tJie  same  rock 
on  which  they  had  broken  at  Pisa.  A  pope  must  be  elected; 
and  Martin  V.,  once  chosen,  by  skillful  management  and  by 
separate  an"angements  with  difl"erent  princes,  was  able  to  undo, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  salutary  work  of  the  Council,  and  even 
before  its  adjournment  to  reassert  the  very  doctrine  of  papal 
superiority  which  the  Council  had  repudiated.  The  substantial 
failure  of  this  Council,  the  most  august  ecclesiastical  assemblage 
of  the  Midflle  Ages,  to  achieve  reforms  which  thoughtful  and 
good  men  everywhere  deemed  indispensable,  was  a  proof  that 
some  more  radical  means  of  reformation  would  have  to  be 
ailopted.  But  another  grand  effort  in  the  same  direction  was 
put  forth;  and  the  Comxcil  of  Basel,  notwithstanding  that  it 
adopted  numerous  measures  of  a  beneficent  character,  which 
were  acceptable  to  the  Catholic  nations,  had  at  last  no  better 
issue;  for  most  of  the  advantages  that  were  granted  to  them 
and  the  concessions  that  were  made  by  the  popes,  especially 
to  Germany,  they  contrived  afterw^ard,  by  adroit  diplomacy, 
to  recall. 

If  we  look  at  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury^  after  the  time  of  the  schism  and  the  reforming  councils, 
we  observe  that  political  considerations  preponderate  in  the 
room  of  distinctly  ecclesiastical  motives  and  feehngs.'  Na- 
tional rivalries  and  the  ambition  of  princes  are  everjT^-here 
prominent.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe  are  endeavoring  to 
augment  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the  Church,  especially 
by  taking  into  their  hands  ecclesiastical  appointments.  It  was 
during  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  European  monarchies 
were  acquiring  a  firm  organization.  In  England  the  wars  of 
the  Rosea  ended  with  the  accession  of  Henry  VII. ^  and  in  his 
son  and  successor  the  rights  of  both  Unes  were  united.  In 
France  the  century  of  strife  with  England  had  been  followed 
by  the  reduction  of  the  great  feudatories  to  subjection  to  the 
crown.    In  Spain,  Castile  and  Aragon  were  united  by  the  mar- 


■  The  confrftvpraj-,  rlurirg  lliis  period,  between  the  advocatea  of  the  annto- 
rrstic  or  G&Uican  and  of  the  papal  s.'ralfms,  is  describedi  with  copious  citations 
from  tiie  poleaiical  wiit«TB  who  pB.rtlcipaU'd  in  it,  by  Oiraeler,  Church  Hitlon/, 
111,  V.  i.  S  136. 
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riage  of  their  sovereigns,  and  their  kingdom  was  consolidated 
by  the  conquest  of  Granada. 

At  this  ontieal  epoch,  when  it  would  have  been  in  the  higliest 
degree  difficult  for  pontiffs  devoted  to  the  intcreets  of  religion 
to  breast  the  dominant  spirit  of  nationalism,  it  appeared  to  be 
the  sole  ambition  of  a  series  of  popes  to  aggrandixe  tbeir  families 
or  to  strengthen  the  states  of  the  Church.'  No  longer  absorbed 
in  any  grand  public  object,  like  the  crusades,  they  plotted  and 
fought  to  build  up  principalities  in  Italy  for  their  relatives.  To 
the  fiu*therance  of  such  worldly  schemes,  they  often  applied  the 
treasures  which  they  had  procured  by  taxing  the  Church  and 
from  tlie  sale  of  church  offices.  The:  vicious  character  of  several 
of  them  augmented  the  scandal  which  thi.-?  corrupt  pohcy  created. 
Sixtus  IV.,  aiming  to  found  a  principality  for  his  nephew,  ^ — 
or,  according  to  Machiavellij  his  illegitimate  son  Girolamo 
Riario,  —  favored  the  conspiracy  against  the  lives  of  Julian  and 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  which  resulted  in  the  assassination  of  the 
former  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  during  the  celebration  of  high 
mass,  He  then  joined  Naples  in  making  war  on  Florence.  In 
order  to  gain  Ferrara  for  his  nephew,  he  first  incited  \'^cnice  to 
war :  but  when  his  nephew  went  over  to  the  side  of  Naples,  the 
Pope  forsook  his  Venetian  allies  and  excommunicated  them. 
Little  regard  was  paid  to  this  act,  and  his  consequent  chagrin 
.hastened  his  death.  Innocent  VIIL,  besides  advancing  the 
'fertunes  of  seven  illegitimate  children,  and  waging  two  wars 
with  Naples,  received  an  annual  tribute  from  the  Sultan  for 
detaining  his  brother  and  rival  in  prison,  instead  of  sending  hini 
to  lead  a  force  against  the  Turks,  the  enemies  of  Christendom. 
Alexander  Yl.,  whose  wickedness  brings  to  niind  the  dark  days 
of  the  Papacy  in  the  tenth  century,  occupied  himself  in  building 


'  No  adcquBtf  in^prcssion  of  the  scrularization  of  the  Papacy  can  be  Esined 
wiUiput  the  rcf^rrnrc  to  the  histi^rieal  details  One  of  the  specially  valunblp 
Works  oti  tho  subject  i*  "The  Cumbridgp  Modern  Hiaton.',  The  RFnaissancf," 
vol.  I.  p,  653  Bcq,  ch.  six.,  "The  Eve  o(  the  Rcfqnjinlion,"  by  Henry  C,  Leo. 
Another  bighly  instnictiv*!  work  is  the  late  Bit^bof)  Crdghlon'a  Uialory  of  the 
Pnpnfy  dyring  tf\f  Period  of  the  Ref'yrmatiin.  5  vols-  C»8«2-I804).  In  partirulnr 
the  period  from  1420  to  1520  should  be  exnrained.  TJie  Work  of  fhipf  value  fTom 
Rdidiui  Ciitholic  sources  U  thaT  of  Pantor.  Gf*ffiictiit  liir  PSp^tf  anii  ifrm  Autujnmj 
rlj-x  Stittriaiirm  tie.  3  vols.  (ISSlii  set].!  ;  iti  tin-  EnpliKh  Irnti^lHrion.  fi  vols.  It 
t'^munatoe  at  th*  death  of  Pope  Julius  II.  (15131.  The  pulh^r  had  ari-t-«w  1o  the 
Vatican  papera.  It  haa  the  merit  of  relating  frankly  much  of  the  evil  \x\  ihe  livea 
or  the  Popes  during  tlie  period  rfiviewcd,  See,  for  exftmple,  the  pODtificnt*  of 
Sixtiu!  IV. 
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up  a  principality  for  his  favorite  son,  that  monster  of  depravity, 
Cffsar  Borgia,  and  in  amas.?ing  tieasures,  by  base  and  cruel 
means,  for  the  support  of  the  licentious  Roman  Coiu-t.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  of  the  poison  which  he  had  caused  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  rich  eardinal,  wlio  bribed  the  head-cook  to  set  it 
before  the  Pope  himself.  If  Julius  11.  satisfied  the  ambition 
of  his  family  in  a  more  peaceable  \f&y,  he  still  found  his  enjoy- 
ment in  war  and  conquest^  and  made  it  his  sole  taek  to  extend 
the  States  of  the  Church,  He  organiacd  alUanees  and  defeated 
one  enemy  after  another,  forcing  Venice  to  succumb,  and 
not  hesitatingj  old  man  as  he  was,  to  take  the  fioki  himself, 
in  winter.  HaWng  brought  in  the  French,  and  joined  the 
league  of  Cambray  for  the  sake  of  subduing  Venice,  he  called 
to  his  side  the  Venetians  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
(1510).' 

Tliis  absoi-ption  of  the  popes  in  selfish  and  secular  sehemes 
was  not  in  an  age  of  ignorancCj  but  just  at  the  period  when 
learning  had  revived  and  when  Europe  had  entered  upon  an 
era  of  inventions  and  discoveries  which  were  destined  to  put  a 
new  face  upon  civilisation.  The  demoralized  condition  of  the 
Church  was  a  fact  that  could  not  fail  to  draw  to  itself  general 
attention. 

Leo  X.,  made  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  pope  at 
thirty-seven,  whose  pontificate  was  to  be  signalized  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reformationj  was  free  from  the  revolting  vices 
which  had  degraded  several  of  his  near  predecessors,  and  from 
the  violent  and  belligerent  temper  of  JuUus  II. j  who  immediately 
preceded  him,'  Yet  tlic  influence  of  lus  character  and  policy 
was  calculated  to  strengthen  the  disaffection  toward  the  Papacy. 
Sarpi,  in  Ids  "History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  after  praising 
the  learning,  taste,  and  hberality  of  Leo,  remarks  with  fine  mt, 
that  "he  would  have  been  a  perfect  Pope,  if  he  hfid  combined 
with  these  qualities  some  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  religion 
and  a  greater  inclination  to  piety,  for  neither  of  which  he  mani- 

'  OeTTQAny  embodied  itA  framplaints  agEunnt  th«  corrupt  and  extortionatB  ad- 
mlnistratioD  of  JuUue,  lu  n?tat«d  to  that  cauntr}',  in  Gravamina.     A  revolt  agkiiut 
ecdeslaetica,  iir  a  gr«d   difcrtiim   rniin   Ihi?  Roman  rhurch,  likp  that  of   the  Bo 
hemifliis,  were  d^Iarod  to  b«>  inicninent,  if  theae  evils  weire  not  rorrected. — 
Gieaeler,  111,  v.  1,  §  135,  n.  8. 

^  There  ia  no  ground  for  believing  the  »ratidiLloita  cEiar^ra  of  immotBhty  which 
hftvB  been  made  agaioat.  him-  TUey  are  brought  togetbor  fi"om  tbe  origicai 
■ources  in  BByle'^  DJctiooaxj'. 
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tested  much  concern.'"  Even  Pallavicini,  the  opponent  of 
Sarpi,  laments  that  Leo  called  about  hiui  those  who  were  rather 
famihar  with  the  fahles  of  Giwco  and  the  delights  of  the  poets 
than  with  the  history  of  the  Church  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
fathers.  He  deploree  the  devotion  of  Leo  to  profane  studies^ 
to  hunting,  jesting,  and  pageants;  to  employments  ill  suited 
to  his  exalted  office.  If  he  had  been  surrounded  by  theologians, 
Pallavieini  thinks  that  he  would  have  been  more  cautious  in 
flistributing  indulgences  and  that  the  heresdes  of  Luther  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  quickly  puppressed  by  the  writings  of  learned 
meji.*  The  Italian  historians  Muratori  and  Guieciardini,  in 
connection  witli  their  praise  of  Leo,  state  the  niip^vings  that 
were  felt  l>y  wise  men  at  the  costly  pomp  wliich  he  displayed 
at  his  coronation,  and  censure  his  laxity  in  the  administration 
of  his  office."  The  chief  pastor  of  the  Church  was  seen  to  give 
liimself  up  to  the  fascinations  of  literaturej  art,  and  muEic.  In 
his  gay  and  luxurious  court,  religion  was  a  matter  of  subor- 
dinate concern.  Vast  sums  of  money  which  were  gathered  from 
Christian  |>eople  were  lavished  upon  his  relatives.*  Leo's  in- 
fluence fostered  what  Ranke  has  well  called  "a  Bort  of  intel- 
lectual sensuality." 

It  is  true  that  occasionally  the  interests  of  sovereigns  moved 
them  tacitly  t-o  admit  pretensions  on  the  aides  of  the  popes,  that 
were  fast  becoming  obsolete.  In  1452  Nicholas  V,  granted  to 
Alphonso,  King  of  Portugal,  the  privilege  of  subduing  and 
reducing  to  perpetual  servitude,  Saracens,  Pagans^  and  other 
infidels  and  enenues  of  Christ,  and  of  appropriating  to  himself 
all  of  their  kingtloms,  territories,  and  property  of  whatever  sort, 
public  or  private;   and  two   years  afterwards,  by  the  same 


*  "E«(i,t¥bkeslatounporfeltDpatil«fice,  accoDquestcavmspooaB^untoqualche 
coffojaoab  dellc  com  della  rflif^one,  ed  alUjUanto  phi  d IhcHiuuIodc  alia  pieU, 
d^U'  una  e  doU'  altra  delle  quail  aou  mostrava  aver  gran  cura."  Itioria  del  C</n- 
eiiio  Trid.,  lib.  i.  (toin.  i.  5V  Not  vti^-  diftcrcnt  ib  tlie  estimate  of  a  modem 
Cfcthnlic  wnt^r:  "  Fr  beAaaa  hfrrliche  EigciuKhaften  dcs  Geiatcs  uiid  Herscna 
HOC  feine  Blldung,  Kcnntniaa  und  Liebe  fur  Kuniit  und  WiescnncKaf t ;  abcr  lur 
l^wb  Papnt  war  PT  -vif-I  £u  vtTgnQgttngsucIitlg,  verachweDderiscb  und  landei^ 
■Aehtig."     J.  1,  mttrr.  Kirehtn^nekycMe,  ii,    143- 

'  t:ioria  di  ConcHio   di    TFtmio,   torn.   i.    Lb.   1/  e.  ii. 

■  Muratori,  .inruiU  d'  Italia,  torn,  xiv.  154.  Guieciardini,  Ittoria  d'  Itotiot 
torn,  vi.  p.  81.     See,  aloo,  torn,  vii,  pp,  108,  109. 

*  Ranke,  Dentache  Geachichtf,  i.  255.  RoaccM  {Life  of  Lto  X,,  W.  eh.  scdv.) 
defends  him  a^itiat  the  imputaliDn  of  unchastityi  but  doi?n  nut  conceal  iha 
pleaaun>  he  look  in  buffoonery,  and  nuldly  rcgreta  his  double-dealing  in  hia  int«r- 
coura?  nitli  oqvervigiis, 
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"apostolic  authority,"  he  bestowed  on  him  the  new  discoveries 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  Alexander  VI.,  in  virtue  of 
rights  derived  from  Peter  to  the  Apostolic  See,  assumed  to  give 
away,  "of  his  mere  Uberality,"  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  all 
the  newiy  discovered  regions  of  America,  from  a  line  stretching 
one  hun<lred  leagues  westward  of  the  Azores,  and  cxtendiiig 
"from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  pole."  Afterwards  Ferdinand 
allowed  to  the  King  of  Portugal  that  this  line  should  run  three 
hundrefl  and  seventy,  Instead  of  one  hundred,  leagues  to  the 
west  of  the  Azores.  But  the  importance  of  the  popes  in  tMs 
period  was  chiefly  dependent  on  their  temporal  power  in  Italy, 
and  on  tiie  poUtical  combioatioiis  which  they  were  able  to 
organize,  The  concessions  which  they  obtained  from  princes 
were  often  of  more  apparent  than  real  consequence.  This  fact 
is  illustrated  in  the  surrender  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by 
Fraucis  I.  to  Leo  X.  (1516). 

In  1438,  after  the  Council  of  Ba^sel  had  passed  its  reforming 
measures,  Charles  VII.  assembled  the  clergy  of  France  in  a 
great  Synod  at  Bourgea.  Nearly  two  centuries  before,  that 
^devoted  SOD  of  the  Church,  Louis  IX.,  —  St.  Louis  of  France,  ^ 
had  issued  the  fanious  Pragmatic  Sanction,  the  charter  of  Gal- 
ilean hberties,  by  which  interference  with  free  elections  to  bene- 
fices in  Fiance,  and  exactions  and  assessments  of  money  on  the 
part  of  the  popes,  except  on  urgent  occasions,  and  ^ith  the 
king's  consent,  were  forbidden.  With  this  example  before  them, 
the  Synod  of  Bourges  asserted  the  rights  of  national  churches, 
not  only  above  the  Pope,  but  also  above  the  Council^  a  part 
but  not  all  of  whose  reformatory  decrees  it  adopted.  It  declared 
the  Pope  subject  to  a  general  council,  and  bound  to  convoke 
a  council  every  ten  years.  Tlie  right  of  nomination  to  benefices 
was  denied  to  the  Pope,  except  in  a  few  instances  Rpocially  re- 
served, and  appeals  to  him  were  restricted  to  the  gravest  eases. 
Among  the  provisions  of  the  Bourges  Sanction  was  the  denun- 
ciation of  annates  and  first-fruits  as  simony.  The  efforts  of 
Piua  n.  and  Paul  II.  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  wore  steadily  resisted  by  the  Parhament  of  Paris. 
When,  therefore,  Leo  X.  succeeded  hi  obtaining  from  Francis  I., 
after  his  victorious  campaign  in  Italy,  the  abandonment  of  the 
Sanction,  it  seemed  to  be  a  great  advance  on  the  side  of  the 
Papacy.    In  reality;  however,  although  the  Gallican  Chiirch 
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was  robbed  of  Us  lilx^rtics,  the  Pope  gained  only  the  annates, 
wliiJe  the  power  of  nominating  to  the  grtat  benefices  fell  to  the 
king.  Moreover,  the  coercion  lliat  was  rcquireLl  (o  bring  the 
Parliament  to  register  the  new  Concordat,  and  the  indignation 
which  it  awakened  throughout  France,  proved  that  it  residted 
from  no  change  in  the  sentiments  of  tlie  nation. 

The  long  struggle  of  Francis  I,  and  Charles  V.,  and  tlie  way 
in  which  it  affeetod  the  fortunes  of  Protestantism,  afford  a  con- 
stant illu.'?tration  of  the  predominance  which  hatl  been  gained 
by  secular  and  poUtical,  over  purely  ecclcBiastical  interests. 
TTiere  were  critical  raomonts  when  not  only  the  King  and  the 
Emperor,  but  the  Pope  also,  were  led  from  motives  of  policy  to 
become  the  virtual  allies  of  the  Protestant  cause- 
It  is  a  striking  incitlent,  and  yet  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  sent  word  to  the  Elector 
Frederic  of  Saxony  to  lake  good  care  of  Luther  —  "we  might, 
perhaps,  have  neetl  of  him  some  time  or  other."  '  For  fear  that 
Charles  V.  would  be  too  much  strengthened  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Protestant  League  of  Smalcald,  Pope  Paul  IIL  recalled 
the  troops  which  he  had  lent  to  the  Emperor,  and  encouraged 
Francis  I,  to  prosecute  his  design  of  aiding  the  Protestants. 
The  Pope  sent  a  message  to  the  Freneh  king,  "to  help  those 
who  were  not  yet  beaten.'^  At  the  moment  when  the  Protestant 
cause  might  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  the  Pope  and 
the  King  of  France  appear  as  its  defenders.  Francis  even 
sought  to  make  the  Turks  his  allies  in  his  struggle  against 
the  Emperor.  What  a  change  was  this  from  the  days  when 
the  princes  and  nations  of  Europe  were  banded  together,  at  (he 
call  of  the  Church,  to  WTCst  the  holy  places  from  the  infidels!' 
Tims,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  are 
two  facts  which  arrest  attention :  — 

First,  the  development  and  consolidation  of  the  nations,  in 
their  separate  individuality,  each  with  its  own  language,  culture^ 
laws,  and  institutions,  and  animated  by  a  national  spirit  that 
chafed  under  foreign  ecclesiastical  control. 

Secondly,  the  secularizing  of  the  Papacy,  The  popes  had 
virtually  renounced  the  lofty  position  which  they  still  assumed 
to  hold,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  had  onee  really 

>  R»nke,  DttJgrh.  Guch.,  i.  216,  HiatotTf  of  tJtt  Pttpet,  \.  S6. 
*  tU&ke^  DeidseK.  (Jteh.y  1.   S3. 
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held,  of  moral  and  religioua  guardians  of  society.  As  temporal 
rulera,  tliey  were  immfirsed  in  political  contests  and  echemes  of 
ambition.  To  fvirther  these,  they  prostituted  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  their  spiritual  function,  and  by  the  traditional 
reverence  of  men,  which,  though  weakened,  was  still  powerful^ 
for  their  episcopal  authority.  It  was  unavoidable  that  they 
and  their  office  with  them,  should  sink  in  public  esteem.  "  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,"  says  Coleridge,  the  Papacy  was  another 
name  "  for  a  confederation  of  learned  men  in  the  west  of  Europe 
against  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the  times.  The  Pope 
was  the  chief  of  this  confederacy;  and,  so  long  as  he  retained 
that  character,  his  power  was  just  and  irresistible.  It  was  the 
principal  means  of  preserving  for  us  and  for  all  posterity  all  that 
we  now  have  of  the  illumination  of  past  ages.  But  as  soon  as 
the  Pope  made  a  separation  between  his  character  as  premier 
clerk  in  Christendom  and  as  a  secular  prince  ^  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  squabble  for  towns  and  castles  —  then  he  at  once  broke 
the  charm,  and  gave  birth  to  a  revolution."  "Everywhere, 
but  especially  throughout  the  North  of  EuropCj  the  breach  of 
feeling  and  sympathy  went  on  widening;  so  that  all  Germany^ 
England,  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  started,  like  giants 
out  of  their  sleep,  at  the  first  blast  of  Luther's  trumpet."* 

>  Tabk  Taik  (July  24,  1S30).  Almost  the  B&me  atntenient  kb  to  Uie  mctFal 
fall  oF  the  Papacy  U  made  by  a  fair-minded  CaUiolic  historian.  He  tnu«fl  ii« 
dpcline  from  Use  tlabylonian  captivity,  througli  the  period  of  the  Reforming 
Councils,  and  the  reign  or  Juliiis  II.  and  the  popra  of  Uie  house  of  Medici.  "Bia 
daliLn  batten  die  F&pate  durch  Ihr  VennLttler^mt  Qber  ilen  FiirsteD  gestantl^n ; 
jetzt  aber  fttf'Utpn  eie  sicli  dtEtselben  gifich  und  envrekten,  durch  ihr*  Lander- 
und  Kneg.9luHt,  Meid  iind  Hoss  gegen  sich.  So  war  die  ganse  nioralische  Kraft, 
woduTch  Ront  t^eit  vier  JahrLiuiidcrten  die  Wdt  beherracht  hatte,  untergtabeQ, 
und  ea  tiediirfte  nur  eines  kraftigen  StosiWQ,  upi  iie  Uber  den  HaufeD  bu  ■wvi^R," 
J.  I.  flitter,  Kinhtngeaekichte,  ii.  143. 


CHAPTER  m 

BPECIAL   CAUSES    AND    OMENS    OF    AK    ECCLESIAaTlCAL    REVOLU- 
TION  PHIOa  TO  THE   SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


The  mediiEval  type  of  religion,  in  contrast  with  primitive 
Chri-stianity,  is  pervaded  by  a  certain  legalism.  Everj-thing 
is  prescribed,  reduced  to  rule,  subjected  to  authority*  Medijeval 
Catholicism  may  be  contemplated  under  the  three  departments 
of  ilogma,  of  polity,  and  of  Christian  life,  under  which  modes  of 
worship  are  included.'  Under  this  last  comprehensive  rubric, 
monasticlsm,  for  example,  which  springs  out  of  a  certain  con- 
ception of  the  Christian  life,  belongs.  The  dogmatic  system, 
as  elaborated  by  the  schoolmen  from  the  materials  furnished 
by  tradition  and  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  constituted  a  vast 
body  of  doctrine,  which  every  Christian  waii  bound  to  accept 
in  all  its  particulars.  The  polity  of  the  Church  lodged  all  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  a  superior  claas,  the  priesthood,  who 
were  the  commissioned,  indispensable  almoners  of  di\nne  grace. 
Tlie  worship  centered  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  a  constantly 
repeated  miracle  wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  priest.  In  the 
idea  of  the  Christian  life,  the  visible  act  was  made  to  count  for 
so  much,  ceremonies  were  so  multiplied  and  so  highly  valued, 
that  a  character  of  externality  was  stamped  upon  the  method 
of  salvation,  Salvation,  instead  of  being  a  purely  gratuitous 
act,  flowing  from  the  mercy  of  Gck.1,  was  connected  with  human 
merit.  The  quantitative,  as  opposed  to  the  qualitAtive  standard 
I  of  excellence,  the  disposition  to  lay  stress  on  performances  and 
abstinences,  instead  of  the  spirit  or  principle  at  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  life,  lay  at  the  root  of  celibacy  and  the  monastic 
institutions.  The  masses,  pilgrimages,  fast  ingf^,  flagellations, 
prayers  to  saints,  homage  to  their  relics  and  images,  and  similar 
features  so  prominent  in  medieval  piety,  illustrate  its  essential 


>  UUiBUUi,  Rtfotmatoren  ttir  def  Rrformation,  i.  p.  13 


Hq. 
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character.  Chris tianity  was  converted  into  an  external  ordi- 
nance, into  a  round  of  ob.3ervancea.* 

The  reaction  wlilch  inanifesEerl  it.self  from  lime  to  time 
within  the  ChuiTlij  antcriur  to  the  Reformation,  might  have  a 
special  relation  to  either  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
mcftia^val  system,  or  it  might  be  diiected  against  them  all 
together.  It  might  appear  in  the  form  of  dissent  from  the  pre- 
vailing dogmas,  especially  from  the  doctrine  of  human  merit 
in  t?alvation ;  it  might  be  leveled  against  the  priesthood  as  usurp- 
ing a  function  not  given  them  in  the  Gospel,  and  as  departing 
in  various  ways  from  the  primitive  idea  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
it  might  take  the  form  of  an  explicit  or  indirect  resistance  to 
the  exaggerated  esteem  of  rites  and  ceremonies  and  aust^erities. 
In  cither  of  these  directions  the  spiritual  element  of  Christianity, 
which  had  become  overlaid  and  cramped  by  traditions,  might 
appear  as  aa  antagonistic  or  silently  renovating  force.  A 
general  progress  of  intelligence,  especially  if  it  should  lead 
to  the  stutly  of  early  Christianity,  would  tend  to  the  Bame 
result. 

Tlie  forerunners  of  the  Reformation  have  been  properly 
divided  into  two  classes.'  The  first  of  them  consists  of  the 
men  who,  in  the  quiet  path  of  theological  research  and  teacliing, 
or  by  practical  exertions  in  behalf  of  a  contemplative,  spiritual 
tone  of  piety,  were  undermining  the  traditional  system.  Tlie 
second  embraces  the  narmes  of  men  who  are  better  known,  for 
the  reason  that  they  attempted  to  carry  out  their  ideas  prac- 
tically in  the  way  of  efifecting  ecclesiastical  changes.  The  first 
class  are  more  obscure,  but  were  not  leas  influential  in  preparing 
the  ground  for  the  Reformation.  Protestantism  was  a  return  to 
the  Scriptures  as  the  authentic  source  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  to  the  principle  that  salvation,  tliat  that  inward  peace,  is 
not  from  the  Church  or  from  human  works  ethical  or  ceremonial, 
but  through  Christ  alone,  received  by  the  soul  in  an  act  of 
trust.  Whoever,  whether  in  the  chair  of  theology,  in  the  pulpit, 
through  the  devotional  treatise,  or  by  fostering  the  study  of 
languages  and  of  history^  or  in  perilous  combat  with  ecclesi- 
astical abuses,  attracted  the  minds  of  men  to  the  Scriptures 


'  Thia  fact  is  well  represented  by  TTllmann,  ReformOtorerl  Hot  det  Reformation, 
i.  p.  xiii.  &cq.,  p.  S  seq. 
■  XJIlnuiEiD,  i.  p.   15  ac<i- 
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and  to  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  religiorij  wag,  in  a  greater 
or  less  measure,  a  rofomaer  before  the  Reformation, 

In  tilt?  preceding  chapter  wo  have  reviewed  the  rise  of  tlie 
hierarchical  onler,  and  have  noticed  one  of  the  main  causes,  the 
tendency  to  centralization,  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  which  had 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  clergy,  and  especially,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  materially  reduced  the 
power  of  the  Papacy. 

We  have  now  to  direct  attention  to  various  special  causes 
and  omens,  earlier  and  later,  of  an  approaching  revolution, 
which  would  affect  not  only  the  polity  but  the  entire  religious 
system  of  the  mediaeval  Church. 

I.  Among  thejse  phenomena  is  to  be  mentioned  the  rise  of 
anti-sacerdotal  sects  which  sprang  up  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century,  but  flourished  chiefly  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth. 
Tliesc  mtLicatcd  a  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  worldli- 
ness  of  the  clergy,  and  with  prelatical  government  in  the  Church. 
Tliere  were  individuals,  like  Peter  of  Bruys,  himself  a  priest,  and 
Henry  the  Deacon,  a  monk  of  Clugny,  who^  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  twelfth  centiiryj  made  a  great  disturbance  in  Southern 
France  by  vehement  invectives  against  the  immoralities  of 
the  priesthood  and  their  usurped  dominion.  The  sinmltaneous 
appearance  of  pei-aons  of  this  character,  whose  impassioned  ha- 
rangues? won  for  them  numerous  adherents,  shows  that  the  popu- 
lar reverence  for  the  clergy  was  shaken.  Conspicuous  among 
the  sectaries  of  this  period  are  the  Catharists,  who  were  found  in 
several  countries,  but  were  most  numerous  in  the  cities  of  North 
Italy  and  of  the  south  of  France.  Tlie  dualism  of  the  ancient 
Manichcans  and  of  the  lat^r  PauVtcians  —  the  theory  that  the 
empire  of  the  world  is  divided  between  two  antagonistic  prin- 
ciples —  together  with  the  a.sccticism  that  grows  out  of  it,  re- 
appears in  a  group  of  sects,  which  wear  different  names  in  the 
various  regions  where  they  are  found.'    They  are  characterized 


1  Upati  tli&  origin  and  mutuni  rclstion  of  (hiese  aecta,  their  toncts,  and  tlieir 
rvlatton  to  the  curlier  diJAliat1i:<  hcrraips,  bop  Nwiiider,  Church  fiitU/ry,  iv.  662 
•e(|.  S  Glowler,  Kircfiingtachu:hie,  iii.  iii.  7.  §87;  Hilman,  Hialory  of  Latin 
Chrittianit^.  v,  156  *eq.:  Pii«r.  Kirehfrut^ttchKhtr.  iii.  489  scq. ;  Schmidt.  Ititt, 
ft  Doflrinf  de  la  Sfclf  des  Catharte  {Punii,.  IM9>,  and  article  "  Katbarrr"  inHenoK's 
Rtai-Eneifdopadier  Haho.  Ge*ch{chte  d.  fiftirr  im  MilUlalier,  i. ;  llaitlftad,  FaeU 
and  Dnctimmtii  iiliuitratirK  of  the  Hixlory,  etc..  of  lAf  AibitjtnKg  and  the  Waldmsex 
(1M2);  also.  Etfihl  E«fay«  (Lond,  1852J.  DOllinger.  Beitnge  nr  SektengtaMclUt 
dea  MiUclaUera  (Muiuvb,  18EK)): 
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in  common  by  a  renunciation  of  the  authority  of  the  priesthootl. 
In  Southern  France,  wliere  they  acquired  thf  name  of  Albigen- 
ees,  they  were  weti  organizetl,  and  were  protected  by  powerful 
laymen.  Tlie  poems  of  the  troubadours  show  to  what  extent 
the  clergy  had  fallen  into  disrepute  in  this  wealthy  and  flourish- 
ing district.'  In  the  e.xtensive,  opulent,  and  most  civilised 
portion  of  France,  which  formed  the  dominion  of  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  the  old  religion  was  virtually  supplanted  by  the  new 
sect.  The  Albigensian  preachers,  who  mingled  with  their  het- 
erodox tenets  a  sincere  zeal  for  purity  of  life,  were  heard  with 
favor  by  all  classes.  The  extirpation  of  thig  numerous  and 
formidable  sect  was  accomplished  only  through  a  bloody  cru- 
sade, that  was  set  on  foot  under  the  auspices  of  Innocent  III., 
and  was  followed  by  the  efforts  of  the  Inquisition,  which  here 
had  its  beginning,'  The  Albigenses,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
authority  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
in  their  rejection  of  pilgrimages  and  of  certain  practices,  like 
the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  anticipated  the  Protestant 
doctrine;  although  in  other  respects  their  creed  is  even  more 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  than  ia  that  of  their 
opponents.  It  Is  interesting  to  observe  that  at  the  moment 
when  the  Papacy  appeared  to  be  at  the  zenith  of  its  power,  a 
rebellion  broke  out,  which  could  only  be  put  down  by  a  great 
exertion  of  military  force,  and  by  brutalities  which  have  left 
an  indelible  stain  upon  those  who  instigated  them." 

The  Waldenses,  a  party  not  tainted  with  Manichean  doctrine, 
and  distinct  from  the  Catharists,  arose  in  1170,  under  the  lead 
of  Peter  Waldo,  of  Lyons.  Finding  themselves  forbidden  to 
preach  in  a  simple  manner,  after  the  example  of  the  Apostles, 
the  "Poor  Men  of  Lyons,"  as  they  were  styled,  made  a  stand 
against  the  exclusive  right  of  the  clergy  to  teach  the  GoQ|>el. 
Although  the  Waldenses  are  not  of  so  high  antiquity  as  was 
often  supposed,  since  they  do  not  reach  further  back  than  Waldo, 


'  HilmaD,  Latin  Christianity,  v.  164.     Bee,  sAbq,  p.  137. 

'  "It  was  a  war,"  eaye  Cluiiot,  "belween  feudal  Fracca  tind  tnuaLCkpal 
France."     History  of  Civitigalion,  lect.  x. 

'  The  dlatinguiBhecl  CatholLc  theolqgianr  Hefele,  ia  the  Kirchen-Ijexik-ifn,  art- 
"  AlbigfiTiafs, "  endaBvors  lo  leeaea  ihe  r^ponaibility  of  tlie  Pope  ttsd  llje  ed- 
olcfsLaatical  authoritlM  for  tlio  AlbigoDqiaFi  inpABa.crps,  But  Ihia  19  possible  Q'^ly 
to  b  vory  limits  extent.  It  was  not  until  frightful  stfoCLtipB  had  be«n  com- 
raittc-d,  that  an  attempt  wrb  oMcle  to  curb  the  ferocity  which  liod  beeo  excited 
by  the  moAt  urgent  appeKln. 
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and  although  they  were  far  lees  enhghtened  as  to  doctrine  than 
they  became  after  Ihey  had  been  brought  in  contact  with  Prot- 
estantism, yet  their  attachment  to  the  Scriptures,  and  their 
opposition  to  clerical  usurpation  and  profligacy,  entitle  them 
to  a  place  among  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation.'  Wjer- 
ever  they  went,  they  kindled  among  the  people  the  desire  to 
read  the  Bible.  The  principal  theater  of  their  labors  was  Milan, 
and  other  places  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France, 
where  the  hierarchy  had  a  weaker  hold  on  the  people,  and  where 
many  who  were  disgusted  with  the  prie^^thood  were  likewiae 
repelled  by  the  obnoxious  theology  of  the  Catharists. 

The  departure  of  the  Franciscans  from  the  rule  of  poverty 
led  the  stricter  party  in  that  order  to  break  off;  and  all  efforts 
to  heal  the  schism  proved  ineffectual.  The  Spirituals,  as  the 
stricter  sect  were  called,  in  their  ^eal  against  ecclesiastical  cor- 
ruption did  not  spare  the  Roman  Church;  and  they,  especially 
the  lay  brethren  among  them,  the  Fratricelli;  were  delivered 
over  to  the  Inquisition. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there  were  formed  in  the 
Netherlands  societies  of  praying  women,  calling  themselves 
Beguines,  who  led  a  hfe  of  devotion  without  monastic  vows. 
Similar  societies  of  men,  who  were  called  Beghards,  were  after- 
wards formetl.  Many  of  both  cljisses,  for  the  sake  of  protection, 
connected  themselves  with  the  Tertiaries  of  the  monastic  orders. 
Many,  following  the  rule  of  poverty,  became  mendicants  along 
the  Rhine  and  perhaps,  through  the  influence  of  the  sect  of 
the  Free  Spirit —  a  Pantheistic  sect  ^adopted  heretical  opin- 
ions; so  that  the  names  Beguine  and  Beghard,  outside  of  the 
Netherlands,  became  synonymous  wi(h  heretic.  A  swarm 
of  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  known  by  these  appellations, 
cherished  a  sincere  hoatiUty  to  the  corrupt  administration  of 
the  Church. 

The  existence  and  the  number  of  this  species  of  sectaries, 
whom  the  Inquisition  could  not  extirpate,  and  who,  it  should 

'  Tl>e  prindpa]  works  which  have  served  to  acltle  disputed  points  reepectiiig 
(he  WkJdetises  are  Di^cLchofT.  Die  WntdtTiter  im  .Viurii/(<Y  (1^,31);  Hcrsog,  IJit 
ramanii^trn  Watdrnacr  { 1SS3).  Hf r»og  has  brought  forwan]  new  informBlion 
in  his  ftritcle  on  the  W'lddenaps  in  hi*  RfaI-Enr>iiio!>dd{t.  Spv,  bJso,  Coiuba, 
History  of  Hit  Waldenata  of  llaly  (ISSO).  TIlc  di^cnvery  o(  the  Dianuacripl  oF 
th«  SMa  Leycirtn  rendered,  it  highly  probable  thai  this  poem  *.-Aa  oampoMcl 
in  thi^  (jflpenth  century.  That  the  Wfildensea  liad  no  Qxist^nre  prior  to  Waldo, 
u  Gcnceded  at  present  by  comprtetit  scLolarA. 
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be  observed,  were  mostly  plain  and  unlearned  people,  prove 
that  a  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  order  of  thing;?, 
and  a  deep' craving,  mingled  though  it  was  with  ignorance  and 
superstition,  for  the  restoration  of  a  more  simple  and  apostolic 
type  of  Chriistianity,  bad  penetrated  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
Formerly  they  who  were  offended  by  the  wealth  and  worldly 
temper  of  the  clergy,  had  found  relief  by  retreating  to  the  aus- 
terities of  monastic  life  within  the  Cliurch,  But  the  monastic 
societies,  each  in  its  turn^  as  they  grew  older,  fell  into  the  luxu- 
rious ways  from  which  their  founders  had  been  anxious  to  escape. 
Now,  as  we  approach  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  we  observe 
the  tendency  of  this  sort  of  disaffection  to  embody  itself  in  sects 
which  assume  a  questionable  or  openly  inimical  attitude  towards 
the  Church.  Yet  it  is  well  that  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  was 
not  left  for  them  to  accomplish,  but  was  reserved  for  enlightened 
and  eober-minded  men,  who  would  know  how  to  build  up  as 
well  as  to  destroy. 

II,  The  Conservative  Reformers,  the  champions  of  the  lib- 
eralj  episcopal,  or  Gallican,  as  contrasted  with  the  papal,  con- 
ception of  the  hierarchy;  the  leaders  in  the  reforming  council'^!, 
both  by  what  these  eminent  men  achieved  and  by  what  they 
failed  to  achieve,  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  change  from 
which  they  themselves  would  have  recoiled  in  dismay.  In  carry- 
ing forward  their  battle  they  were  led  to  expose  with  unsparing 
averity  the  errors  and  crimes,  as  well  as  the  enormous  usurpa- 
tions of  authority^  with  which  the  popes  were  chargeable.  Tltis 
could  not  but  essentially  lower  the  respect  of  men  for  the  papal 
office  itself.  At  the  same  time  the  discomfiture  of  these  rcform- 
erSf  as  far  as  their  principal  attempt  is  concerned,  to  reform  the 
Church  "in  head  and  members,"  a  discomfiture  effected  by  the 
persistency  and  dexterity  of  the  popes  and  their  active  adherents, 
could  not  fail  to  leave  the  impression  on  many  minds  that  a 
more  stringent  remedy  would  have  to  be  sought  for  the  unbear- 
able grievances  under  which  the  Church  labored.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  Gerson,  D'AiUy,  and  their  compeers, 
were  as  firmly  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  a  priesthood  in  the 
Church,  and  to  the  traditional  dogmatic  system,  as  were  their 
opponents.  At  Constance,  the  Pariw  theologians  almost  out- 
stripped their  papal  antagonists  in  tlie  violent  treatment  of 
Huss  during  the  sessions  of  the  Council,  and  in  the  alacrity  with 
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which  they  condemned  him  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  stake. 
It  was  a  reformation  of  morals,  not  of  doctrlDe,  at  which  they 
aimed;  the  distribution,  but  not  the  destruction,  of  priestly 
authority. 

Ill,  But  there  were  iuthviduals  before,  and  long  before  the 
time  of  Luther,  who  are  appropriately  called  radical  reformers; 
men  who,  in  essential  points,  anticipated  the  Protestant  move- 
ment. Tliere  were  conspicuous  efforts  which,  if  they  proved  to 
a  considerable  extent  abortive  at  the  moment,  left  seed  to  riper 
afterwards,  and  were  the  harbinger  of  more  effectual  measures 
Of  all  this  class  of  reformers  before  the  Reformation,  John  Wick- 
liffe  is  the  most  remarkable.'  Living  in  the  midi^t  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Luther ; 
not  an  obscure  or  illiterate  man,  but  a  trained  theo!oj;ian,  a 
Profeasor  at  Oxford;  not  hiding  his  opinions,  but  proclaiming 
them  with  boldnef^ ;  he,  nevertheless,  took  the  position  not  only 
of  a  Protestant,  but,  in  many  important  particulars,  of  a  Puri- 
tan. In  hia  principal  work  he  affirms  that  no  writing,  not  even 
a  papal  decree,  has  any  validity  further  than  It  is  founded  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  he  denies  transubstantiation,  and  attrib- 
utes the  origin  of  this  dogma  to  the  substitution  of  a  belief  in 
papal  declarations  for  belief  in  the  Bible;  he  asserts  that  in  the 
primitive  Church  there  were  but  two  sorts  of  clergy;  doubts 
the  Scriptural  warrant  for  the  rites  of  confirmation  and  extreme 
miction;  would  have  all  interference  with  civil  affairs  and  tem- 
poral authority  interdicted  to  the  clergy;  speaks  against  the 
necessity  of  aiiricular  confession;  avers  that  the  exercise  of  the 
power  to  bind  and  loose  is  of  no  effect,  save  when  it  is  conformed 
to  the  judgment  of  Christ ;  is  oppo(?ed  to  the  multiplied  ranks  of 
the  clergy  —  popes,  cardinals,  patriarchs,  monks,  canons,  and 
the  rest;  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  and  super- 
erogatory merits,  the  doctrine  of  the  excellence  of  poverty,  as 
that  was  held  and  as  it  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  mendicant 
orders;  and  he  seta  himself  against  artificial  church  music, 
pictures  in  worsliip,  consecration  with  the  use  of  oil  and  salt, 

'  Lifr  afd  SufffHngs  of  /ofcn  Wickli}.  by  J,  Liewin  {Oxford,  1S20) ;  Life  of 
l^'irWi/,  by  Charlw  Webb  Le  Baa  (18-t'l>  ;  JiiHn  de  Wydi/Jr,  a  Mnnngraph,  by 
Robert  Vaughan,  D.1D.  (Lontlon,  1853}:  Wcbvr.  Gtachichle  dfr  akatftoliacktn 
Kirehen  u.  Seclen  pnn  Grotia-Briltanien,  i.  62  aeq. ;  HarrHwiclc,  liiait/nj  of  th» 
Chritiian  Church:  Middle  Age,  p.  402  seq.  G.  Lechier,  J<jhanni»n  Wiclif  (187.1); 
W,  W.  Ciipm,  Tkf  Englifh  Church  w*  the  Fourteenth  and  ^ifUenih  Centuriet.  p.  100 
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canomaation,  pilgrimages,  church  asylums  for  criminals,  celibacy 
of  the  clergy.^  Almost  every  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
medieeval  and  papal  church,  as  contrasted  with  the  Protestant^  is 
directly  disowned  and  combated  by  Wickliffe.  How  was  it 
possible  that  he  could  do  this  so  long,  in  that  age,  with  compara- 
tive impunity,  and  die  at  last  in  hia  bed,  when  so  many  whom 
he  immeasurably  outstripped  in  his  reformatory  idea^  paid  for 
their  dissent  with  their  lives?  The  reason  is  found  partly  in 
the  fact  that  he  identified  himself  with  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  with  the  secular  or  pariah  clergy  in  their  struggle  against 
the  aspiring  mendicant  orders,  and  still  more  in  the  fact  that 
he  stood  forth  in  the  character  of  a  champion  of  civil  and  kingly 
authority,  against  ecclesiastical  encroachments.  He  was  pro- 
tected by  Edward  III.,  whose  cause  against  papal  tyranny  he 
had  supported;  and  after  Edward's  death,  by  powerful  nobles. 
He  was  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  opposition  to  his  work 
of  translating  the  Bible^  and  publicly  to  defend  the  right  of  the 
people  to  have  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue.  Not  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  when  the  relation  of  the  kings  to  the  clergy 
was  changed,  was  the  persecution  of  the  Wickliffites,  or  Lol- 
lards, as  they  were  called,  vigorously  undertaken.  They  were 
not  exterminated ;  but  the  principles  of  Wickliffe  continued  to 
have  adherents  in  the  poor  and  obscure  classes  in  England, 
down  to  the  outbreaking  of  the  Protestant  movement.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Wickliffe  predicted  that  among  the  monks  them- 
aelvea  there  would  arise  persons  who  would  abandon  their  false 
interpretations  of  Christianity,  and,  returning  to  the  original  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  would  build  up  the  Church  in  the  spirit  of  Paul,' 
In  the  same  rank  with  Wickliffe  stands  the  name  of  John 
Hubs.'     Before  him  in  Bohemia  there  had  appeared  Militz  and 

'  Large  eictracts  from  the  Trialo^n  are  in  Gieseler,  iii.  iv.  8.  §  125,  &.  1.  An 
anaJyiis  of  it  ia  given  in  Turner,  Hiftaty  «/  Englan4,  v, 

'  Tlie  [oUawiiig:  passage  im  from  the  Trxalngita :  ''Suppono  p.utcin  -qUod  Kllctui 
fratres,  quos  Deus  decern  digtmtur,  ad  rcligioncm  priin)evH.iii  ChHati  devotiiia 
convcrtentur,  et  relicta  sua  periidis.  sive  obtcnta  sLve  petitft  Antichristi  licentls, 
reidibuilt  UbAre  ad  fcligionem  ChristE  primcRvaiD,  ei.  tilno  ledificsbunt  ecclesi&m 
■lent  Paulug."     Ree  Ncsnder.  v.  172, 

•  HisSeria  ei  Mantimenta  Ji>.  Hus  et  Uirron.  t'ragenns  (1715);  I'alacky, 
Pociimfntn  Magi^iri  J.  Hub,  and  the  GeKhifJiTc  Biihnifnx  by  the  s&me  ftiilhi^r; 
Neander,  Church  ffisinrtf,  v.  235  Bpq.;  Gillelt,  Lije  and  Timeir  of  Jnhn  ffuftit  (1871): 
the  works  of  Van  der  Hardt  and  Len/aitt  upoa  the  CquhcU  of  ConaUmce;  L. 
Krutntni?!.  Geechieftfr  d.  Bohmiaeh.  Rtformai.  im  XV.  Jtihrh.  (ISOeii;  Wessenberpf. 
Die  grotatn  Kirditnv^rMmmlungen  dei  XV'.  u.  XVI.  Jahrh.  (vol.  ii.  1840);  Cier- 
wDoka,  Gach.  d*T  Evang.  A'jrcAe  in  Bohmfn,  2  voU-  Leipzig,  18&0-70, 
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Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  preachers  atiimatetl  with  the  fiery  aeal 
of  prophets,  and  lifting  up  their  \'oicea,  in  the  face  of  persecu- 
tion, against  the  corruption  of  religion.'  Still  more  was  Huss 
indebted  to  Mattliias  of  Janow,  whose  ideas  respecting  the 
Church  and  the  relations  of  clergy  to  laity  involved  the  germs 
of  changes  more  radical  than  he  himself  perceived.  Huss  was 
strongly  influenced,  likewise,  by  the  writings  of  Wickliffe,  and 
was  active  in  disseminating  them.  The  Bohemian  reformer 
had  less  theolo^cal  acumen  than  the  English,  with  whom  he 
a^eed  in  his  advocacy  of  philosopliical  reaEsm  and  predestina- 
tion ;  nor  did  he  go  so  far  on  the  road  of  iloctrinal  innovation ; 
since  Hues,  to  the  Itust,  wa^j  a  believer  in  transubstantiation. 
But  in  his  conception  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  clergyj 
in  his  zeal  for  practical  holiness,  and  in  his  exaltation  of  the 
Scriptures  above  the  dogmes  and  ordinances  of  the  Church,  in 
moral  excellence  and  heroism  of  character,  Huss  was  out^:^one 
by  none  of  the  reformers  before  or  ance.  Luther,  when  he  was 
a  monk,  accidentally  fell  upon  a  volume  of  the  sermons  of  Huss, 
in  the  convent  library  of  Erfui't,  and  was  struck  with  wonder 
that  the  author  of  such  sentiments  as  they  eontained  should 
have  I)een  put  to  death  for  heresy.  In  the  attitude  which  Huss 
assumed  before  the  Council  of  Constance,  there  was  involved 
the  assertion  of  one  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism—  that  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  He  was  com- 
manded to  retract  his  avowals  of  opinion,  and  this  he  refused 
to  do  until  he  could  be  convinced  by  argument  and  by  citations 
from  Scripture  that  his  opinions  were  erroneous.  That  is,  he 
went  behind  the  authority  of  the  Council.  This  itself,  in  their 
eyes,  amounted  to  flagrant  heresy,  and  was  sufficient  to  con- 
demn him.  It  was  a  repudiation,  on  his  side,  of  the  principle 
of  Church  authority,  which  was  a  vital  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system.  The  cruel  execution  of  Huss  (1415)  and  of  Jerome, 
especially  as  the  former  had  rested  on  the  Emperor's  safe-con- 
duct, excited  a  storm  of  wrath  among  their  countrymen  and 
adherents.*    Bohemia  was  long  the  theater  of  violent  agitation 


'  Neuider,  V,  173  wq- 1  Jprdan,  Vor£ou/er  dea  H usailenthumt  in  BoAmm 
(LeipEie,  184411. 

*  Tlibt  there  was  no  viplntion  of  ihe  sufp-rotiduct  in  Kssumud  by  Palacky. 
Otmch,  Bohnirrm.  and  is  mainlBJUed  by  lUfelif,  Cor\c{titngftMchlt.  vii.  For  A 
Tevi*w  of  ir^feltf  ami  a  disciisiioTl  of  thi<i  point,  nee  Nrv.'  Englandrr,  April,  1870. 
One  of  the  principsi  alTenars  of  tlu«,  Itt  the  fyt*  ot  the  Council  and  of  Duny 
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and  of  civil  war.  Repeated  crusades  were  undertaken  against 
the  Hussites,  but  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  assailants.  More 
pacific  measures,  coupled  with  internal  conflicts  in  their  own 
body,  finally  reduced  their  strength  and  left  them  a  prey  to 
their  pcrseeutors;  but  the  Bohemian  brethren,  an  oflfshoot 
from  the  more  radical  of  the  Hussite  parties,  continued  to 
exist  in  separation  from  the  Church;  and  in  their  confes- 
eions,  drawn  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
they  reject  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  and  the  worship  of 
saints. 

Other  names  exist,  less  renowned  than  those  of  Wicklifffi 
and  Huss,  but  equally  deserving  to  be  inscribed  among  the 
heralds  of  the  Reformation.  Among  them  is  John  Wessel,  who 
was  connected  at  different  times  with  the  Universities  of  Co- 
logne, Louvain,  Paris,  and  Heidelberg,  as  a  teacher  of  theology, 
and  died  in  1489.'  He  set  forth  in  explicit  and  emphatic  lan- 
guage the  doctrine  of  justificatinn  by  faith  alone.  Against  the 
alleged  infallibility  of  bishops  and  pontiffs,  he  avers  that  many 
of  the  greatest  popes  have  fallen  into  pestilent  errors  both  of 
doctrine  and  practice;  giving  as  examples,  Benedict  XHL, 
Boniface  IX.,  John  XXIII.,  Pius  II.,  and  Sixtus  IV.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  fundamental  tenet  of  the 
reformers  which  Wessel  did  not  avow\  Luther,  in  his  preface 
to  a  collection  of  several  of  Wcssel's  treatises,  declares  bini  to 
have  been  a  man  of  admirable  genius,  a  rare  and  great  soul, 
and  so  far  in  accord  with  him  as  to  doctrine,  that  if  he  had 
read  sooner  the  words  of  Wessel,  it  might  have  been  plausibly 
stud  by  his  enemies  that  he  bad  borrowed  everything  from 
them. 

A  man  whose  doctrinal  position  was  far  less  diverse  from 

irrit«T«  sii)c«,  wsa  the  dortrine,  imputed  to  him,  that  pnelntes  anii  magiBtratcs 
separated  from  Clinst  by  mortal  sin,  really  Gcoae  to  be  invested  with  tlioir  oBUces- 
Tliis  vifis  thought  to  strike  at  the  foundatiooa  of  aJL  civ-it  and  ecclesiastical  DUtbor- 
ity.  But  Husa  explained  to  the  Council  that,  in  hia  view,  such  persons  are  atill 
to  be  recognized  quoad  af^ciuiin,  though  not  (/uond  Tnerilum.  Thc^y  are  destitute 
of  tlie  etlitcul  character  that  fortii!}  l!ie  rnoral  essence  oF  the  ofhc?,  thoujgh  still 
exercifiiTig  'H9  functions.  See,  on  this  irapartaut  qliealion,  Palacky,  in.  i.  353; 
Krummel,  p.  J>19;  Wewjcnbiirg.  ii.  171;  also,  Hefcle,  Coneilienge^diic/ite,  vti, 
i-  163-  To  WlciklifTo  were  imputed  smtiliir  opinion^).  Only  those  in  a  stat«  of 
grace,  he  held,  cnn  posst'Sf  property ;  others  may  occtipy  but  iiot  have. —  Gie^elcr, 
lU.  iv.  0.  viii.  §  125,  n.  IS;     Sehrftckh,  KirchengcfsrfUchte,  xxxiv.  53H. 

'  The  career  of  Wenacl  and  liia  prjiicltil»<  Arc  fuUy  dencilbed  by  UUInianii, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  287-642.  For  tho  reformatory  npininns  of  Joliii  of  Goch  and  John 
of  WcBse],  aec  UUntann,  and  Gieaclcr,  iii.  v.  5,  §  IS3. 
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the  current  system,  but  who  must  be  ranked  among  the  noted 
precursors  of  the  Reformation,  is  Savonarola.^  From  1489  to 
his  death  in  149S,  he  lived  at  Florence,  and  for  a  while,  by  the 
force  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  character,  and  by  his  com- 
manding eloquence,  exerted  a  ruling  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  city.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  houf3e  of  Medici  from  Florence.  Against  their  tyranny 
and  the  Immoralitiea  which  they  fostered  be  dii'ectecl  from  the 
pulpit  his  sharp  invectives.  On  the  invasion  of  the  French 
under  Charles  VIII.^  wliich  Savonarola  had  pretlicted,  he  was 
able,  through  the  personal  respect,  amounting  to  awe,  with 
which  he  inspired  the  king,  to  render  important  services  to 
Florence.  Ilis  position  there  resembled  that  which  Calvin 
long  maintsdned  at  Geneva.  A  Dominican^  stimulated  to 
stricter  asceticism  by  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  Church 
and  of  society,  he  poured  out  his  rebukes  without  stint,  imtil 
the  political  and  religious  elements  that  were  combined  against 
him,  effected  his  destruction.'  He  had  pronounced  the  excom- 
munication, which  was  issued  against  him  by  the  flagitious 
Alexander  VI.,  void,  had  declared  that  it  was  from  the  devil, 
and  he  had  continued  to  preach  against  the  papal  proliibition. 
In  prison  be  composed  a  tract  upon  the  fifty-first  psalm,  in 
which  he  comes  so  near  the  Protestant  views  of  justification 
that  Luther  published  it  with  a  laudatory  preface.    Savonarola 

'  The  two  principal  Germnm  biogrnpliira  at  Savonarola  are  by  RurU-lbach 
(Hftmburg,  1S35)  and  M^ier  (Herliin.  1830),  the  formtr  of  which  troats  prin- 
cipotly  ol  Savonarqla'a  doctrine,  the  laUer  of  the  cvcala  of  Ills  career.  From 
the  Freneli  wc  haw  J^rnrne  Satunarola,  «n  V'lV,  se*  PrMicationg,  ««  Bcriin,  par 
F,  T,  Pfrrcns  (Pnrifl,  1853).  An  extnrmfly  valuablp  life  of  SBVonaroIft  is  thnt 
by  Villari —  La  fiioria.  de  Giroinmo  Savonarola  t  de'  tnun  tetrtfii,  norraia  da  Pitt- 
iptoie  Villari  ton  i'aiuto  di  nuovi  dfcvmertti  (Firenee,  IgSB).  Villori.  in  liia  PreJ- 
atirtTiei  crilirLacs  the  pn?\'iaus  biographere,  includinf;  th6  Ebgli^h  work  by  Madilpll. 
He  considers  ihat  Rudelbach  and  others  have  rxngp^r^tcd  the  Prottatsnt  Icn- 
drncim  of  tlie  Rrcat  Dotninican  ;  that  he  addercd  nubstatilially  to  the  do^tniatic 
ByatC'in  of  the  Church,  though  hostile  to  papat  RbsokitiHCn.  Villari  vtadicAtc-9  him 
agaioflt  the  common  imputatioo  of  a  demagogical  trutp^r  9^i  exhibits  liini  n»  a 
tttorough  palriol..  He  also  eliuws  that  Savonarola '^  vacrillalioa  under  torturp  was 
only  in  r^fererice  to  the  toune  of  his  pro]>hecLv«p  whether  cntuml  or  &iipt<rnAt<jriil ; 
a  point  on  which  he  had  cherished  no  unifonn  conviction.  Au  innlnnctive  and 
brilliant  arlicl<?  by  MiLmiui  (written  prior  to  the  pubMcntion  of  Vtllari'a  Life) 
appeared  ifl  the  Quarteritj  Hevievi  (1S3^)'  See,  also,  E.  AruiHtrong,  in  Canihrtdffe 
Modgm  HiMiiry^  l.  144  aeq.  Ramola,  hy  George  Ii^Jiot  (Mrs.  I.cweali,  one  of  the 
raoet  rcmarkAblp  novels  of  the  recent  Ume«,  presenla  a.  striking  piclurc  of  Savuua^ 
rola  and  of  tlorerUiie  life  in  his  time. 

*  For  au  example  of  his  dcuuncisliou  of  the  vcnnlity  end  other  &ia*  of  the 
clei^,  see  Villari,  Li.  80;  "Vendono  i  benefiti,  vendoda  i  aaCrajnedti,  vefldono  le 
ntoae  dei  matrimomi,  ve-ndoBO  ogoi  CD«a/'  etc. 
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did  not  despair  of  the  cause  for  which  he  laid  down  his  life,  but 

predicted  a  coming  Reformation. 

rV-  We  turn  now  to  another  class  of  men  who  powerfully, 
though  indirectly,  paved  the  way  for  the  Protestant  Revolu- 
tion —  the  Mystics.' 

Mysticism  had  developed  itself  all  through  the  scholastic 
period,  in  individuals  of  profound  rcli^ous  feeling,  to  whom  the 
exclusively  dialectical  tendency  was  repugnant.  Such  men  were 
St-  Bernard,  Bonaventura,  and  the  school  of  St.  Victor.  An- 
aelm  himself,  the  father  of  the  schoolmen,  mingled  with  his 
logical  haliit  a  mystical  vein,  and  this  combination  was  in  fact 
cliaracterlstic  of  the  best  of  the  scholastic  theologians.  But 
with  the  decline  of  scholasticism^  partly  as  a  cause  and  partly 
as  an  effect,  mysticism  assumed  a  more  distinct  shape.  The 
characteristic  of  the  Mystics  is  the  Ufe  of  feeling;  the  preference 
of  intuition  to  logic,  the  quest  for  knowledge  through  light  im- 
parted to  feeling  rather  than  by  processes  of  the  intellect;  the 
indwelling  of  God  in  the  soul,  elevated  to  a  holy  calm  by  the 
consciousness  of  His  presence;  absolute  self-renunciation  and 
the  absorption  of  the  human  will  into  the  divine;  the  ecstatic 
mood.  The  theory  of  the  Mystic  may  easily  slide  into  panthe- 
ism, where  the  union  of  the  human  spirit  with  the  divine  is 
resolved  into  the  identification  of  the  two.'  This  tendency  is 
perceptible  in  one  class  of  the  ante-Protestant  Mystics,  of  which 
Master  Eckart  is  a  prominent  representative.  He  was  Provin- 
cial of  the  Dominicans  for  Saxony ;  the  scene  of  his  labors  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  died  about  1329.  Affili- 
ated societies  calling  themselves  the  Friends  of  God,  although 
they  formed  no  sect,  grew  up  in  the  south  and  west  of  Germany 
and  in  the  Netherlands.  They  made  reli^on  center  in  a  calm 
devoutness,  in  disinterested  love  to  God  and  in  labors  of  benevo- 
lence. It  was  in  Cologne,  Straaburg,  and  in  other  places  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Rhine,  that  the  preachers  of  this  class  chiefly 
flourished.    Of  them  the  most  eminent  is  John  Tauler  (1290- 


<  Upon  the  Mystics,  beaidgs  TJlIm&un's  viatk,  Dit  Reformatcren  vor  der  R«- 
fortnaliirn^  and  NFaniler,  v.  3S0  neq.,  aee  C-  Schmidt,  Kfiufea  aiir  If.  MyEtieism* 
AUftnond  nu  X/V.  gieHe  (1847)  ;  HdlTerich,  Die  cfcriatf.  Mysfik  (1S42)  ;  Noack, 
C7mcA.  d,  Mijilik  (1853) ;   K,  A.  Vftughan,  fiourt   mlh  M*  .Uyartpa  <1856), 

'  On  (he  Qatlire  of  myaticiBnir  see  Hitter,  Geach.  d.  chriail.  Philoaophie,  iv.  026 
•«q.     Hitter  explains  npeoially  the  id«as  of  Gereoa,    See,  iIbo,  H&k,  Huitemt 
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1361),  Doctor  sublimiB  et  illuminatufl,  as  he  was  styled,  a  pupil 
of  Ecknrt,  bxit  an  opposer  of  pantheism  and  a  preacher  of  evan- 
gelical fervor.'  To  liLm  Luther  erroneously  ascribed  thp  little 
book  which  emanated  from  some  member  of  this  my&tical  school, 
called  "The  German  Theology,"  a  book  which  Luther  published 
anew  in  1516,  and  from  which  he  said  that,  next  to  the  Bible 
and  St,  Augustine,  he  had  learned  more  than  from  any  other 
book  of  what  God,  Christ,  man,  and  all  things  are.  The  Mystics 
were  eagerly  heard  by  thousands  who  yearned  for  a  more  vital 
kind  of  religion  than  the  Church  hatl  afforded  them.  The  "Imi- 
tation of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  h  Kenipi?,  a  work  which  has  prob- 
ably had  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  except  the  Bible,  is 
a  fine  example  of  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  mystical  school.' 
The  reformatory  effect  of  the  Mystics  was  twofold :  they  weak- 
ened the  influence  of  the  scholastic  system  and  called  men  away 
from  a  dogmatic  religion  to  something  more  inward  and  spiritual; 
and  their  labors,  likewuje,  tended  to  break  up  the  excessive  es- 
teem of  outward  sacraments  and  ceremonies.  Standing  within 
the  Church  and  making  no  quarrel  with  it,  they  were  thus  pre- 
paring the  ground,  especially  in  Germany,  through  the  whole  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  for  the  Protestant  reform.  With  these 
pioneers  of  reform,  and  not  with  men  like  Huss  and  Wickliffe, 
the  religious  training  of  Luther  and  his  great  movement  have  a 
direct  liistorica.!  connection. 

In  speaking  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  Reformation,  it  is 
natural  to  associate  with  this  term  the  renounciii;g  of  papal 
authority  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  dogina.s  in  the  creed  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  and  hag 
been  alreafly  discerned,  tliat  $nc'm\  movements  characteristic  of 
the  Renaissance  period  had  sometin^es  partakers  in  them,  often 
not  a  few,  who  did  not  waver  in  their  professed  fealty  to  the 
Roman  See,  Due  credit  must  Iw  given  to  individuals  or  asso- 
eiations  of  this  class  for  everything  meritorious  in  aim  or 
influence.  Numerous  sincere  Mystics  were  trained  at  De- 
venter,  the  School  of  the  Brothers  of  Common  Life.    Among 


<  C.  Schmidt,  Johannea  Tmdrr  van  Slratibux^  (1^1);  Lift  of  Taultr,  with 
rwiTify^/it*  of  his  Sfrmona,  translated  from  the  German  by  SuBanna  Wink- 
worth,  to  wliich  are  added  a  prrFace  bv  Rev.  C.  KJingHley,  and  an  introductiOD 
by  Rev.  R.  D.  Hik-hcocik,  I>,D,  (Vew  York.  18585. 

'  Upon  the  suthonhip  of  thia  irork,  see  Gieseler,  iii.  v.  4.  §  14fi;  UUmum, 
It.  711  seq.;   Schmidt  ia  BcrzoR'a  Real-Encyd. 
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those  taught  there,  if  Erasmus  was  the  foremost  man  of  genius, 
he  was  far  from  being  the  sole  man  of  note  who  had  been 
a  pupil  there.  It  was  an  earnest  preacher,  Gerard  Groot,  by 
wlioni  the  first  sk'pa  were  taken  in  it&  origin.'  He  collected 
about  him  a  group  of  young  men  who  looked  forward  to  the 
attainment  of  the  spiritual  attainments  requisite  for  ecclesi- 
astic office.  Piou-s  laymen  were  permitted  to  join  them.  Like 
gatherings  in  the  Netherlands  and  North  Germany  made  it  a 
principal  aim  to  educate  the  people  and  to  promote  spiritual 
religion  among  devout  monks  and  clergy.  They  likewise  en- 
gaged in  copying  manuscripts  of  Scriptures  and  of  the  Fathers. 
They  were  concerned  in  promoting  the  study  of  antiquity  and, 
in  general,  to  increase  and  difTuse  religious  knowledge.  For 
Christian  sisters  as  well  as  for  males  houses  were  established. 
In  their  houses  and  schools  they  made  it  their  aim  to  cultivate 
a  true  piety  after  their  own  ideal.  The  Brethren  were  signally 
successful  in  their  disinterested,  spiritual  exertions. 

A  new  era  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany  was  attendant 
on  Gutenberg's  use  of  the  printing  press  and  movable  types 
(about  1450)— a  new  era,  in  fact,  in  all  Christendom.  Co- 
inciflent  with  the  rise  of  this  new  period  is  the  career  of  Car- 
dinal Nicholas  Cues,  —  or  Cusanus,  whose  family  name  was 
Krebs,  —  more  honored  for  his  life  and  labors,  especially  by 
.his  fellow-churchmpn,  than  any  other  of  the  class  reformers 
I  adhering  to  the  Papal  See  of  whom  we  have  spoken.'  Cues,  a 
place  near  Treves,  was  his  birthplace.  Hence  the  name 
"  Nicholas  Cusanus." 

He  died  in  1464,  After  leaving  the  Brothers'  House  at 
Deventer,  he  began  the  study  of  law  at  Padua,  which  he  gave 
up  to  take  up  the  study  of  theology.  He  became  an  Archdeacon, 
and  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Basel,  where  at  first,  both  orally 


'  Tho  hiatory  and  charBcteriaticn  of  the  BrethreTi  of  Commoa  Lifts  air  fully 
tot  forth  in  Mnuck'.s  Rcalencykiop'ddie  fur  Tkeotogif  u.  Kirchr,  voL  iii.  p.  472  Bqq. 
Briefer  akctchea  are  given,  €,ij.  iu  Kurt2.  Kirchengest.,  vol.  i.  §  113,  B.  MilUer, 
Kirvheiigaifl.t  ti  and  II.  24  Heit.  MuJIcr,  Hilary  af  thv  Churck,  Engl,  tninfll.. 
Middle  Agef,  pp.  409  sqq.,  533. 

•  A  full  account  of  Cu-^npug  may  be  read  in  the  work  of  JoUimiiea  Jujwgen, 
Hia&ry  cf  iKe  Oerman  People  at  Die  Close  af  t/ifr  Middle  Age»,  English  tmnslatiaii, 
2  vola.  (1887).  In  connection  with  JansseD'a  history  of  this  period,  the  critJcali 
review  of  it  by  Protealant  autliortt  are  Dntillwl  to  attention,  espeeially  Kostlin. 
Sec,  also,  "Cambrklgf:  Modern  Hiatory,"  vol.  i.  The  RtJiaissana,  p.  638  &cq,  Tha 
BCt^ounl.  of  Cusanua,  givtn  hy  Pastor  in  hie  fiislarij  of  the  Popes  id  tt[o  Renais' 
aancej  ia  by  a  Roman  Catliolio  author  of  merit. 
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and  in  writing,  he  advocated  the  view  that  the  Council  takes 
rank  above  the  Pope,  but  later  he  adopted  the  opposite  view. 
On  account  of  hia  eruilition,  his  cleverness,  and  rhetorical  gift, 
he  was  employed  by  Pope  Eagene  IV.  in  diplomatic  missions 
and  other  transactions,  and  in  the  succe^ful  sale  of  Indulgences 
in  Germany  for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  In  1448  he 
was  made  by  Eugene  a  Cardinah  He  was  held  in  honor  for 
hia  virtues  as  a  priest.  For  years  he  traveled  as  an  apostle 
and  an  industrious  reformer,  reviving  ecclesiastical  discipline^ 
preaching  to  the  clergy  and  people,  promoting  education  among 
both  classes.  He  pursued  hia  luma  by  holding  councils  and 
synods  in  great  nvimbcr.  He  framed  rules  for  the  inspection  of 
monasteries.  It  is  undeniable  that  he  was  bent  on  promoting 
the  cause  of  practical  reform  of  the  whole  Church.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  no  attempt  to  modify  its  organic  structure. 
He  was  warmly  interested  in  humanistic  studies,  and  not  less  so  in 
mathematics  and  in  nataral  science.  He  was  fond  of  classical 
studies.  In  Italy  he  was  untiring  in  the  study  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  He  had  been  appointed  by  the  Pope  Bishop  of 
Brixen  and  encountered  serious  difficulties  by  extending  reforms 
of  which  there  was  urgent  need.  His  principal  work  was  a  noted 
treatise  in  three  volumes,  "de  doeta  ignorantia/'  in  which  lead- 
ing scholastic  metaphysical  theories  are  discussed.  He  wrote, 
prompted  by  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  his  "  Dialogue  on  Peace 
or  Concord  of  Faith/'  in  behalf  of  religious  tolerance.  Chris- 
tianity, he  treated  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  religions,  but  held 
that  in  all  the  other  religions,  including  Mohammedanism,  like- 
wise essential  elements  of  eternal  truth  are  to  be  recognized. 
His  metaphysical  turn  and  his  relish  of  the  teaching  of  Master 
Eekart  unpart^d  to  some  of  his  writings  a  decided  Pantheistic 
tinge,  which  has  led  him  to  be  styled  a  speculative  Copernicus, 
and  was  not  without  its  impression  later  on  Giordano  Bruno,  who 
was  imprisoned  at  Rome  and  in  1600  was  burned  at  the  stake. 
V.  An  event  of  signal  importance,  as  an  indispensable  pre- 
reqtiisite  and  means  of  a  reformation  in  religion,  was  the  revival 
of  learning.  This  great  intellectual  change  emanated  from  Italy 
as  its  fountain.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  midst  of  pre- 
vailing darkness  and  disorder,  Italy  never  wholly  lost  the  traces 
of  ancient  civilization.  "The  night  which  descended  upon  her 
was  the  night  of  an  Arctic  smnmer.     The  dawn  began  to  reap- 
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pear  before  the  last  reflection  of  the  preceding  sunset  had  faded 
from  the  horizon/' '  The  three  great  writers,  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio,  introduced  a  new  era  of  cultore.  To  the  long 
neglect  which  the  classic  authors  had  suffered,  Daate  refera, 
when  he  says  of  Virgil  that  he 

"deemed  from  luDg-coatinued  aileace  hoan»e.'" 

The  mind  of  Italy  more  and  more  turned  back  upon  its  ancient 
history  and  literature.  The  study  of  the  Roman  classics  be- 
came a  passion.  No  pains  and  no  expense  were  spared  in  recov- 
ering manuscripts  and  in  collecting  libraries.  Princes  became 
the  personal  cultivators  and  profuse  patrons  of  learning.  The 
same  zeal  extended  itself  to  Greek  literature.  The  philosophers 
and  poets  of  antiquity  were  once  more  read  with  delight  in  their 
own  tongues.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in 
1453,  brought  a  throng  of  Greek  scholars,  with  their  invaluable 
literary  treasures,  to  Italy,  and  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  new 
studies.  From  Italy,  tlie  same  literary  spirit  spread  over  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  The  humanities  —  grammar,  rhet- 
oric, poetry^  eloquence,  the  classical  authora  —  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  studious  everywhere. 

"Other  futureastir  the  warlil's  great  heart, 
Europe  is  come  to  hist  majority. 
And  entPTs  qn  tlie  vast  ichpritancB 
Woe  from  tbe  tombi^  of  titighty  anceatiirflj 
The  e«eda,  the  gO'ld,  the  g^ms,  the  eitent  harpe 
That  lay  deep  buried  wilh  the  memoriea  of  old  tedOwD.'! 


"For  DOW  the  oSd  epic  voices  ring  again, 
And  vibrate  with  tho  heat  and  oielody,, 
Stirred  by  the  warmth  of  old  Ionian  days. 
The  martyred  aae:e,  the  attic  orator, 
Immutabty  incarnate,  like  the  goda. 
In  apiritual  l>odi(?!i,  wiTig»ii  words. 
Holding  a  universe  linpalpabte, 
Find  a  new  audience."* 


Tliis  movement  brought  with  it  momentous  consequences  in 
the  field  of  religion.  It  marked  the  advent  of  a  new  stage  of 
culture,  when  the  Church  was  no  longer  to  be  the  sole  instructor; 
when  a  wider  horizon  was  to  be  opened  to  the  human  intellect 
—  an  effect  analogous  to  that  soon  to  be  produced  by  the  grand 

^  Macaulay,  Eamff  an  MacchiiitiUi.     Ettayn,  i.  (New  York,  1^1). 

*  inf.,  ii  tI3.     "Chi  per  lungo  Bileosio  pares  flocQ-" 

*  George  Eliot'a  Spaniah  Oypsy,  pp.  5,  Q. 
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gcogrftphical  discovery  of  a  new  hemisphere.  Chrietiamty  was 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  products  of  the  intellect  of  the 
andeQt  nations,  and  to  assimilate  whatever  nught  not  be  alien 
to  its  own  nature. 

For  several  hundred  years  the  Scholastic  philf^ophy  and 
theology  had  reigned  with  an  almost  undisputed  sway.  When 
the  Schoolmen  arose  with  their  methods  of  logical  analysis  and 
disputation,  the  old  compilations  or  books  of  excerpta  from  the 
Fathers,  out  of  which  theology,  for  a  number  of  centuries,  had 
been  studied,  quickly  became  obsolete,  and  the  adherents  of  the 
former  method  were  utterly  eclipsed  by  the  attractiveness  of 
the  new  science.  Young  men  by  thousands  flocked  after  the 
new  teachers.  From  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
Scholasticism  had  been  dominant.  Nor  was  this  era  without 
fruit.  As  a  discipline  for  the  intellect  of  semi-civilized  peoples; 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  tendencies  to  enthusiasm  and  super- 
stition which  were  rife  in  the  Middle  Ages;  as  a  means  of  reduc- 
ing to  a  regular  and  tangible  form  the  creed  of  the  Church,  so 
that  it  could  be  examined  and  judged,  the  scholastic  training 
and  the  intellectual  products  of  it  were  of  high  value,*  But  the 
narrowness  and  other  gross  defects  of  the  scholastic  culture  were 
laid  bare  by  the  incoming  of  the  new  studies.  The  barbarous 
style  and  the  whole  method  of  the  Schoolmen  became  obnoxious 
and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  devotees  of  classical  learning, 
The  extravagant  hair-splitting  of  Scotus  and  Durandus,  when 
compared  with  the  nobler  method  of  the  philosophers  of  antiq- 
uity, excited  disdain.  The  works  of  Aristotle^  which  were  now 
possessed  in  their  own  language,  exposed  blunders  in  the  trans- 
lation and  interpretation  of  him,  which  brought  disgrace  upon 
the  Schoolmen.  Their  ignorance  of  history,  their  uncritical 
'habit,  their  overdrawn  subtlety  and  endless  wrangling,  made 
them  objects  of  derision;  and  as  the  Schoolmen  had  once  sup- 
planted the  Compilers,  so  now  the  race  of  syllogistic  reasonera 
were,  in  their  turn,  laughetl  off  the  stage  by  the  new  generation 
of  classical  scholars. 

But  the  fall  of  Scholasticism  did  not  take  place  until  it  had 
run  its  course  and  lost  its  vitality.  The  essential  principle  of 
the  Schoolmen  was  the  correspondence  of  faith  and  reason; 
the  characteristic  aim  was  the  vindication  of  the  contents  of 

>  Oiewler,  Doamvngt,KkaM*,  p.  473  a«4. 
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faith,  the  articles  of  the  creed,  on  grounds  of  reason.  This  con- 
tinued to  be  the  character  of  Scholasticism,  althougli  the  suc- 
cessors of  Anselm  diil  not,  like  him,  aspire  to  establish  the  positive 
truths  of  Christianity  by  arguments  independent  of  revelation. 
"Fides  quterit  intellectum"  was  ever  the  motto.  There  were 
individuals,  as  Abelard  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  Roger  Bacon 
in  the  thirteenth,  who  seem  restive  under  the  yoke  of  authority, 
but  who  really  differ  from  theu-  contemporaries  rather  in  the 
tone  of  their  mind  than  in  their  theological  tenets.  Scholasti- 
cism, when  it  gave  up  the  attempt  to  verify  to  the  intelligence 
what  faith  received  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  confessed 
its  ow^a  failwe.  This  transition  was  made  by  Duns  Scotus.  It 
was  Occam,  the  pupil  of  Scotus,  by  whom  the  change  was  con- 
summated. He  was  the  leading  agent  in  reviving  Nominalism. 
Although  both  Wickliffe  and  Huss  were  Realists,  it  was  Nomi- 
nalism that  brought  Scholasticism  to  an  end.  In  giving  only  a 
subjective  validity  to  general  notions  and  to  reasonings  founded 
on  them,  in  seeking  to  show  that  no  settled  conclusions  can  be 
reached  on  the  path  of  rational  inquu-y  and  argument,  and  in 
leaving  no  other  warrant  for  Church  dogmas  except  that  of 
authority,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  skepticism.  The  way  was 
paved  for  the  principle  which  found  a  distinct  expression  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  a  thing  may  be  true  in  theology  and  false 
in  philosophy.  Occam  was  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popeSj  a  defender  of  the  independence  of  the  civil 
authority  as  related  to  them.  When  he  suggests  propositions 
at  variance  with  orthodoxy  and  argues  for  them,  he  saves  him- 
self  from  the  imputation  of  heresy  by  professing  an  absolute 
submission  to  authority;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  these  pro- 
fessions perfectly  sincere.  Nominali,'5m  necessarily  tended  to  en- 
courage, also,  an  empirical  method,  an  attention  to  the  facts  of 
nature  and  of  inner  experience,  in  the  room  of  the  logical  fabric 
which  had  been  subverted.  Tlie  scholastic  philosophy,  when  it 
can)e  to  affirm  the  dissonance  of  reason  and  the  creed,  dug  its 
own  grave.'  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Luther  in  his  youth 
was  a  diligent  student  of  Occam.     From  Occam  he  derived 


'  On  Occam,  aes  Batir,  Dotpnengfurkichtf,  ii.  236  H!q. ;  Domcr,  Enttincke- 
tungagsch.  van  der  Person  Chrcati.  ii.  447  seq.  ;  RLtter,  Gsch.  d.  chritifi.  Phil-,  iv, 
£74  seti. ;  IlaurL-au,  De  la  Phil.  Scholtuitique,  t.  ii. ;  Oaticlt,  Realoicyklopadie,  &rt. 
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defenses,  as  to  another  Nominalist,  D'Ailly,  he  owed  the  sug- 
gestion, of  his  doctrine  of  tiie  Lord's  Supper.^ 

But  other  effects  of  a  more  positive  chara-Cter  than  the  down- 
fall of  Scholasticism  flowed  from  the  renovation  of  learning. 
The  Fathers  were  brouglit  out  of  their  ohscurityj  and  their  teach- 
uigs  miglit  be  compared  with  the  dogmatic  system  which  pro- 
fessed to  be  fountlcd  upon  them,  but  which  had  really,  in  its 
passage  through  the  mediffival  period,  taken  on  features  wholly 
unknown  to  the  patristic  age.  More  than  this^  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  primitive  documents  of  the 
Christian  religion,  were  brought  forward  in  the  original  tongues, 
to  serve  As  a  touchstone  by  which  the  prevailing  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  system  must  be  tested.  TJie  newly  invented  art 
of  printing,  an  art  which  almost  immediately  attained  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  in  connection  with  the  hardly  lcs.s  impor- 
tant manufacture  of  paper  from  linen,  stimulated,  at  the  sume 
time  that  it  fed,  the  appetite  for  literature.  It  is  evident  that 
the  freshly  awakened  thirst  for  knowledge,  with  the  abundant 
means  for  gratifying  it,  must  produce  a  widespread  ferment, 
A  movement  had  begun,  in  the  presence  of  which  Latin  Chrig- 
tianity,  that  vast  fabric  of  piety  and  superstition,  of  reason  and 
imagination,  would  not  be  left  undisturbed. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  humanistic  revival,  it  a-ssumed, 
north  of  the  Alps,  especially  in  Germany,  characteristics  differ- 
ent from  those  which  pertained  to  it  in  Italy.  In  Italy  the 
Humanists  were  bo  smitten  with  antiquity,  so  captivated  with 
ancient  thought,  as  to  look  with  indifference  and,  very  frequently, 
with  a  secret  skepticism,  upon  Christianity  and  the  Church.' 
Even  an  Epicurean  infidelity  as  to  the  foundations  of  religion, 
which  was  caught  from  Lucretius  anti  from  the  dialogues  of 
Cicero,  infected  a  wide  circle  of  literary  men.  Preachers,  in  a 
strain  of  florid  rhetoric,  would  associate  the  names  of  Greek  and 
Roman  heroes  with  those  of  apostles  and  saints,  and  with  the 
name  of  the  Saviour  himself.  If  an  example  of  distinguished 
piety  was  required,  reference  would  be  made  to  Numa  Pompi- 
lius.  So  prevalent  wa.s  disbelief  respecting  the  fundamental 
truths  of  natural  religion  that  the  Council  of  the  Lateran,  under 

'  RcUberg,  Or-cam  uvd  Luther.  Studifn  U.  Kritikcn,  1S31.  1.  DomFr,  ij.  607. 
"Diu  niult'iinfjne  iegit  Bcripta  Occflm,  Hujus  acura^q  salefcrEbat  ThoiDfe  et 
Bcoto."     Molnncthon.      Viia  LjUIari,  v. 

'  Voigt,  Dit  WuderireUbunff  d.  claasixMen  Alterthumt,  p,  476  seq- 
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Leo  X.,  felt  called  upon  to  afRrm  the  immort-fllity  and  individu- 
ality of  the  Boul.  The  revival  of  literati^ire  in  Italy  was  thus,  to 
a  considerable  <legree,  the  revival  of  paganism.  ^\Tien  we  look 
at  the  poets  and  rhetoricians,  'we.  should  suppose  that  the  gods 
of  the  old  mythology  had  risen  from  the  deadj  while  in  the  minda 
of  thinking  men  Plato  and  Plotinus  bad  supplanted  Paul  and 
Isaiah.  If  in  the  Florentine  school  of  Platonists,  under  the 
lead  of  MarsUius  Ficinus,  a  more  twlieving  temper  prevailed, 
yet  these  mingled  freely  with  Christian  tenets  fancies  borrowed 
from  the  favorite  philosophy.  It  is  not  meant  that  religion  waa 
driven  out  by  humanism.  The  sphit  of  religion  had  vanished 
to  a  great  extent  before,  and  Humanism  took  possession  of 
vacant  ground.  Under  the  influence  of  the  classic  school,  says 
Guizot,  the  Church  in  Italy  "gave  herself  up  to  all  the  pleasures 
of  an  indolent,  elegant,  licentious  civilization,,  to  a  taste  for 
letters^  the  arts,  and  social  and  physical  enjojTnents.  Look 
at  the  way  in  which  the  men  who  played  the  greatest  political 
and  literary  parts  at  that  period  passed  their  lives  —  Cardinal 
Bembo,  for  example  ^  and  you  will  be  surprised  by  the  mix- 
ture which  it  exhibits  of  luxurious  effeminacy  and  intellectual 
culture,  of  enervated  manners  and  mental  vigor.  In  surveying 
this  period,  indeed,  when  we  look  at  the  state  of  opinions  and 
of  social  relations,  we  might  imagine  ourselves  living  among  the 
French  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  waa  the  same  desire 
for  the  progress  of  intelligence,  and  for  the  acquirement  of  new 
ideas;  the  same  taste  for  an  agreeable  and  easy  life,  the  same 
luKiLiry,  the  same  licentiousnes-s;  there  was  the  same  want  of 
political  energy  and  of  moral  principles,  combined  with  singular 
sincerity  and  activity  of  mind.  The  literati  of  the  fifteenth 
century  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  prelates  of  the  Church 
as  the  men  of  letters  and  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  did  to 
the  nobiUty.  They  had  the  same  opinions  and  manners,  lived 
agreeably  together,  and  gave  themselves  no  uneasinesiS  about 
the  storms  that  were  brewing  round  them.  The  prelates  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  Cardinal  Bembo  among  the  rest,  no  more 
foresaw  Luther  and  Calvin  than  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV, 
foresaw  the  French  Revolution.  The  analogy  between  the  two 
cases  is  striking  and  instructive."  * 

The  semi-pagan  spirit  was  not  confined  to  elegant  literature* 

^  Okuxot,  Hitt.  of  CivUit^titm^  lefit.  xl. 
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It  entered  the  sphere  of  politics  and  practical  morale,  and  in 
this  department  found  a  systematic  expression  in  "The  Prince" 
of  Macchiavelli.  This  work,  which  was  intended  neither  as  a 
satire,  nor  as  an  exposure  of  king-craft  for  the  warning  of  the 
people,  but  as  a  serious  code  of  political  maxims,  sets  at  defiance 
the  principles  of  Christian  morality.  The  only  apology  that  can 
be  made  for  it  is  that  it  simply  reflects  the  actual  practice 
of  that  age,  the  habitual  conduct  of  rulers,  in  which  treacliery 
and  dissimulation  were  accounted  a  merit.'  Macchiavelli  was  a 
patriot,  he  was  at  heart  a  republican,  but  he  seems  to  have  con- 
cluded that  Italy  had  no  hope  save  in  a  despot,  and  that  all 
means  arc  justifiable  which  are  requisite  or  advantageous  for 
securing  an  end.  Yet  he  was  supported  and  hekl  in  esteem  by 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  and  inscribed  his  flagitious  treatise 
to  young  Lorenzo  dc  Medici.  The  political  condition  of  Italy 
favored  the  growth  of  a  public  opinion,  in  which  the  \'ice8  recom- 
mended in  "Tlie  Prince"  were  looked  upon  not  only  without 
disapprobation,  but  as  commendable  qualities  in  a  statesman. 
In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  outset,  the  new  learn- 
ing was  cultivated  in  a  religious  spirit.  It  kindled  the  desire 
lo  examine  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  to  study  earnestly 
the  Scriptures.  Reuchlin,  the  recognized  leader  of  the  German 
Humanists,  considered  that  his  greatest  work,  his  most  durable 
monument,  was  his  Hebrew  Granxmar.  His  battle  with  the 
monks  is  a  decisive  event  in  the  combat  of  the  new  era  with  the 
old.  Reuchlin  had  studied  Greek  at  Pari^  and  Basel;  he  had 
lectured  in  various  schools  and  universities ;  lind  been  employed 
in  important  offices  by  princes;  had  visited  Rome  on  official 
business;  at  Florence  had  mingled  with  Politian,  Pico  de  Mi- 
randola,  Marsilius  Ficinus;  had  devoted  himself  enthusiastically 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  not  only  as  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
ture.'?, but  also  because  he  supposed  himself  to  find  in  the 
Kabbala  corroboration  and  illustration  of  Christian  doctrines. 
He  was  everywhere  famous  as  a  scholar.  The  Dominicans  of 
Cologne,  wil.il  Hoogstraten,  an  ignorant  prior,  at  their  head, 
vexed  at  Reuchlin  &  refusal  to  support  tbeni  in  their  project  for 
destroying  Judaism  by  burning  all  the  Hebrew  literature  except 


■  S«e  Ui»  renurlu  of  Wh«atoD,  Eltmtnit  of  International  Ijow,  i.  pp.  18,  19. 
'See   UaCBuliy's    ^^smy,   JtfaerAiaMUt.      L.    A.    Biird,  in    Camhridgt    Hottem 
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the  Old  Testament  —  a  project  to  which  they  had  been  incited 
by  Pfeflferkorn,  a  converted  Jew — put  forth  a  resolute  and  mahg- 
nant  effort  to  get  him  convicted  of  heresy  or  force  him  to  retract 
his  published  opinions.  Finding  that  soft  words  and  reasonable 
concessions  were  unavailing,  he  toot  up  the  contest  m  right 
earnest,  and,  being  supported  by  the  whole  Humanist  party, 
which  rallied  in  defense  of  their  chief,  he  at  length  succeeded, 
though  not  without  passing  through  much  anxiety  and  peril, 
in  achieving  a  victory.  By  it  the  scale  was  turned  against  the 
adversaries  of  literature.  The  scholars  vanquished  the  monks. 
In  this  conflict  Reuchlin  was  efficiently  aided  by  Francis  of 
Sickingen  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  both  of  them  quite  disposed, 
if  it  were  necessary,  to  make  use  of  carnal  weapons  against  the 
hostile  ecclesiastics.  It  was  the  alliance  of  the  knights  with 
the  pioneers  of  learning.  Tlve  EpistoI(t  Obscuromm  Virorwn, 
composed  by  Hutten  and  others,  are  a  scornful  satire  upon  the 
i|27ioraace,  bigotry,  and  intolerance  of  Hoogstraten  and  the 
monks.'  Tlie  applause  that  greeted  the  appearance  of  these 
letters,  in  which  the  monks  are  held  up  to  merciless  ridicule, 
was  a  significant  sign  of  the  progress  of  intelligence  (1516). 

The  Humanists  were  slow  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  uni- 
versities. These  establishments  in  Germany  had  been  founded 
on  the  model  of  Paris.  Tlieology  had  the  uppermost  seat,  and 
the  scholastic  philosophy  was  enthroned  in  the  chairs  of  instruc- 
tion. In  particular,  Paris  and  Cologne  were  the  strongholds  of 
the  traditional  theology.  The  Humanists  at  length  gained  ad- 
mission for  their  studies  at  Heidelberg,  Tiibingen,  and  some 
other  places.  In  1502,  the  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxony  organ- 
ized the  university  at  Wittenberg.  Tliis  new  institution,  which 
declared  Augustine  to  be  its  patron  saint,  was  from  the  first 
favorable  to  Biblical  studies,  and  gave  a  hospitable  reception 
to  the  teacher.'?  of  classical  learning.'  Here  was  to  be  the  hearth- 
stone of  the  Reformation. 

In  other  countries  the  cause  of  learning  was  advancing,  and 
brought  with  it  increased  liberality,  and  tendencies  to  reform 
in  religion.  In  1498,  Colet,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  London  mer- 
chant who  had  been  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city,  had  returned  from 


'  On  thia  work  spe   Pniir,   Kirchengeschirhte,   iv.    17,  and  Sir  William  Hooul- 
ton,  DiscussioTiM,  etc    (IS^S'l. 

'  Von  Raumer,  Geachichfe  der  FiHogogik,  iv.  34. 
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his  studies  in  Italy,  and  was  expounding  the  Greek  epistka  of 
Paul  at  Oxford,  to  the  delight  of  all  who  aspired  after  the  "new 
learning/'  ttnd  tlie  tlisgust  and  alarm  of  the  devotees  of  the 
scholastic  theology.  He  was  joined  by  Erasmus,  then  thirty 
years  of  age,  of  the  same  age  as  Colet,  and  not  yet  risen  to  fame, 
but  full  of  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  glad  to  enter 
into  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship  and  fellowship  with  the  more 
devout,  if  Ies3  brilliant  and  versatile,  English  scholar.  To  them 
was  united  a  young  man,  Thomas  More,  who  was  destined  to 
the  law,  but  whose  love  of  knowledge  and  sympathy  with  the 
advancing  spirit  of  Ihe  age,  brought  him  into  intimate  relations 
with  the  two  scholars  just  nameil,'  Colet,  More,  ami  Erasmus 
continued  to  be  friends  and  fellow-labor  era  in  a  common  cause 
to  the  end.  Colct  became  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  founded  Ht.  Paul's 
school  at  his  own  expense,  and  boldly,  yet  with  gentleness,  ex- 
erted his  influence,  not  only  in  favor  of  classical  and  Biblical 
atudy^  but  also,  not  without  peril  to  hira.self,  against  supersti- 
tion and  in  behalf  of  enlightened  views  in  religion.  More  fol- 
lowed the  same  path,  and  in  his  "Utopia"  he  has  a  chapter  on 
the  religion.s  of  that  imaginary  commonwealth,  in  which  he 
reprcsenta  that  the  people  were  debating  among  themselves 
"whether  one  that  were  chosen  by  them  to  be  a  priest,  would 
not  be  thereby  qualified  to  do  all  the  things  that  belong  to  that 
character,  even  though  he  had  no  authority  derived  from  the 
Pope."  It  was  one  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Utopians  that  no 
one  should  be  punished  for  his  religion,  but  converts  were  to  be 
made  to  any  faith  only  "by  amicable  and  modest  ways,  without 
the  use  of  reproaches  or  violence."  They  mafle  confession,  not 
to  priests,  but  to  the  heads  of  families.  Their  worship  was  in 
temples,  in  which  were  no  images,  and  where  the  forms  of  ilevo- 
tion  were  carefully  framed  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  offend  the 
feeling  of  any  clas.s  of  sincere  worshipers.  In  this  workj  as 
in  the  sermons  of  Colet,  even  such  as  were  preached  before 
Henry  VIIL,  there  was  a  plain  exposure  of  the  barbarities  and 
impolicy  of  war.  In  reference  to  what  we  term  political  and 
social  science,  there  appear  in  the  teachings  of  Colet  and  More, 
and  of  their  still  more  famous  associate,  a  humane  spirit  and  a 

^  At  Oxfopil,  aa  at  Fann  ami  elacwlxpre,  tfiP  orlvpraarieB  nt  Use  "nnv  k-ftm- 
mg"  UDit>Hi  in  a.  Iio^ttiilty  To  the  Btudy  of  Cirefk.  It  rcmlnda  on«  of  the  nn- 
(■]ialhy  to  thp  Knme  stiiJy  which  rxintcd  Bniong  Hip  coaiicrvalJve  Roniaiui  nheit 
C'iCGJ-o  TCu  a  youth.     Foraytli,  Life  of  Cicera,  i.  20. 


hostility  to  tjrraimy  and  to  all  oppressive  legislation,  which  are 
not  less  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  than  they  were 
in  advance  of  the  practice  of  the  times.' 

The  foremost  representative  of  Humanism,  the  incarnation, 
as  it  were,  of  its  genius,  was  Erasmus-'  The  preeminence  which 
he  attained  a^  a  literary  man  is  what  no  other  scholar  has  ap- 
proached, unless  it  be  Voltaire^  whom  he  resembled  in  the  def- 
erence paid  to  him  by  the  great  in  worldly  rank.  Each  was  a 
wit  and  an  iconoclast  in  his  own  way,  but  their  charaeters  in 
other  respects  were  quite  unlike.'  The  fame  of  Erasmus  was 
rendered  possible,  in  part^,  by  the  universal  use  of  Latin^  as  the 
common  language  of  educated  men ;  a  state  of  things  of  which 
his  want  of  familiarity  with  Italian  and  English,  although  he 
had  sojourned  in  Italy  and  lived  long  in  England,  is  a  curious 
eign.  By  the  irresistible  bent  of  his  mind^  as  well  as  by  assidu- 
ous culture,  Erasmus  was  a  man  of  letters.  He  must  be  that, 
whatever  else  he  failed  to  be.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  was 
inferior  to  that  of  his  contemporary  and  rival,  Buda'ua;  he  took 
no  pains  to  give  his  style  a  classical  finish,  and  laughed  at  the 
pedantic  Ciceronians,  who  avoided  all  phraseology  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  best  ancient  authority,  and  sometimes  all  words 
not  found  in  their  favorite  author.*  He  wrote  hastily:  "I  pre- 
cipitate," he  says,  "rather  than  compose."'  Yet  the  wit  and 
wisdom  and  varied  erudition  w^hich  he  poured  forth  from  his 
full  mind,  made  him  justly  the  most  popular  of  writers.  He 
sat  on  his  throne,  an  object  of  admiration  and  of  emy.  By  his 
multifarious  publications  and  his  wide  correspondence  with 
eminent  persona,  —  ecclesiastics,  statesmen,  and  scholars,  —  his 


'  Tin?  relntioiifi  of  Colet,  More,  pnti  Emsmu^,  and  tlie  charact^riatic  work  of 
each,  arc  finely  dcj^cribcd  in  the  trtily  interesting  work  of  Seebohra,  The  Oxford 
HefoTjnrr*  of  1493  C  London,  18601- 

*  Opera.  Xi.  vols.,  folio,  etc.  {Clcricufl}  1?03.  There  are  Uvea  of  Eraamug  br 
Lb  Clerc,  Bayle,  Knight,  Hi)rign>-  (Parie,  I7.'i7),  Jortin  (1758-60),  Hpsh  (Zuricli, 
1790J.  Adolf  Miiller  (1828),  by  ErhftPj  id  Ersell  vnd  Grvbtr's  EncydopSd.  (xnxvi.), 
and  by  ulhtin;  a  iskutcb  by  Nisurd  tu  bis  Etudea  mir  la  Rcruiuusance^  Theac  biog- 
raphies are  criticise*!  by  Milman  in  his  interesting  article  on  Erasmua.  Quart. 
Rev.,  No,  cesL.,  ^l^p^inted  in  hia  Easaya,  iMv  by  Drummomi,  2  vols  flSTS),  J. 
A.  Froude,  \Mv  and  l-ette-ps  (1805),  Life  by  Emerton  (ISM).  NotwlllnHtaxiding  ih* 
unfavorable  judgment  of  .lohnflLin,  Jorltn'n  Life  ia  anything  but  a  "dull  book." 
For  A  scholar,  notwithatamlmg  its  want  of  plan  and  of  syiuiQetry,  it  \s  one  of  tbo 
ffiost  delightful  of  biographiea, 

'  Cokridge  has  compared  and  conlraated  them,  Tfu  Ftitnd,  Flrat  LaDdin^ 
Plaoe :  f^^sttay  i. 

*  .Jortin,  i.   152.  •  Ihid..  i.  152. 
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influence  was  diffused  over  all  Europe.  In  all  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career  Erasmua  struggled  with  indigence.  His  health 
was  not  strong  and  he  thought  that  he  could  not  live  upon  a 
little.  His  dependence  upon  patronage  and  pensions  placed 
fetters  upon  him,  to  some  extent,  to  the  end  of  bis  life;  yet  he 
loved  independence,  frequently  chose  to  receive  the  attentions 
of  the  great  at  a  distance  from  them,  and  selected  for  his  place 
of  abode  the  city  of  Basel,  where  he  was  free  alike  from  secular 
and  eccleaiastical  tyranny.  Erasmus,  by  his  writings  and  hie 
entire  personal  influence,  was  the  foe  of  superstition.  In  his 
early  days  he  bad  tastetl,  by  constraint,  something  of  monkish 
life,  and  his  natural  abhorrence  of  it  was  made  more  intense  by 
this  bitter  recollection  and  by  the  trouble  it  cost  him,  after 
he  had  become  famous,  to  release  himself  from  the  thraldom  tc 
which  hie  former  associates  were  inclined  to  call  him  back.  In 
truth,  he  conducteti  a  lifelong  warfare  against  the  monks 
and  their  ideas  and  practices.  His  "Praise  of  Folly"  and,  in 
particular,  the  "Colloquies,"  in  which  idleness,  the  illiteracy, 
self-indulgence,  and  artificial  and  useless  austerities  of  "  the  reli- 
gious," were  handled  in  the  moat  diverting  style,  were  read  with 
infinite  amusement  by  all  who  sympathized  with  the  new  studies, 
and  by  thousands  who  did  not  calculate  the  effect  of  this  tell- 
ing satire  in  abating  popular  reverence  for  the  Church.  The 
"Praise  of  Folly"  was  written  in  1510  or  1511,  in  More's  house, 
for  the  amusement  of  his  host  and  a  few  other  friends.  Folly 
is  personified,  and  represented  as  discoursing  to  her  followers 
on  the  affairs  of  mankind.  All  classes  come  in  for  their  share 
nf  ridicule.  Grammarians  and  pedagogues,  in  the  fcetid  atmos- 
phere of  their  schoolrooms,  bawling  at  their  boys  and  beating 
them;  scholastic  theologians,  wrangUng  upon  frivolous  and 
insoluble  questions,  and  prating  of  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  world  as  if  they  had  come  down  from  a  council  of  the 
gods  —  "with  whom  and  whose  conjectures  nature  is  mightily 
amused;'^  monks,  "the  race  of  new  Jews,"  who  are  surprised 
at  last  to  find  themselves  among  the  goats,  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  Judge,  faring  worse  than  common  sailota  and  wagoners; 
kings  who  forget  their  responsibilities,  rob  their  subjects,  and 
think  only  of  their  own  pleasures,  as  bunting  and  the  keeping 
of  fine  horses;  popes  who,  though  infirm  old  men,  take  the  sword 
into  their  hands,  and  "  turn  law.  religion,  peace,  and  all  humaa 
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affairs  upside  down"  — such  are  aome  of  the  divisions  of  man- 
kind who  are  held  up  to  ridicule.  At  this  time  Julius  II.  filled 
the  papal  chair,  and  all  readers  of  Erasmus  must  have  recog- 
nized the  portrait  which  he  drew  of  the  warlike  old  pontiff. 
Eraamus  did  not  spare  the  legends  of  the  saints,  which  formed 
80  fair  a  mark  for  the  shaft-s  of  wit;  and  by  his  observations 
on  the  stigmata  of  St.  Francis,  he  offended  the  order  of  which 
he  was  the  almost  adored  founder.  When  requested  by  a  cardi- 
nal to  draw  up  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  he  begged  to  be  excused; 
they  were  too  full  of  fables.'  His  comments  on  misgovernment 
in  the  Church,  on  the  extortions  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  from 
the  Pope  downwards,  were  not  the  less  biting  and  effective,  for 
the  humorous  form  in  which  they  were  generally  cast.  Indeed, 
as  Coleriilge  has  said,  it  is  a  merit  of  the  je.-sts  of  Erasmus  that 
they  can  all  be  translated  into  arguments.  Tliere  was  what 
he  called  a  "Pharisaic  kingdom,"  and  he  would  never  write 
anything,  he  said,  that  would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  de- 
fenders of  it.'  In  his  own  mind,  he  distingumhed  between  the 
Church  and  the  "Popish  sect,"  as  he  designated,  even  in  a  letter 
to  Melancthon,  the  supporters  of  ecclesiastical  abuf?es  and 
tyranny.*  There  were,  in  his  judgment,  two  evils  that  must 
be  cut  up  by  the  roots  before  the  Church  eould  have  peace.  The 
one  was  hatred  for  the  court  of  Rome,  occasioned  by  her  intol- 
erable avarice  and  cruelty;  the  other  was  the  yoke  of  human 
constitutions,  robbing  the  people  of  their  religious  liberty.  He 
would  have  made  the  creed  a  very  short  one,  limited  to  a  few 
"plain  truths  contained  in  Scripture,"  and  leaving  all  the  rest 
to  the  individual  judgment.  He  thought  that  many  things 
should  be  referred,  not  according  to  the  popular  cry^  to  "the 
next  general  council,"  but  to  the  time  when  we  see  God  face  to 
face.*  Partly  from  the  natural  kindness  of  his  temper,  partly 
from  his  liberal  culture,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  from  a  personal 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  religious  doc- 
trine, he  went  beyond  almost  eveiy  other  eminent  man  of  his 
age  in  his  Hking  for  religious  liberty.  He  was  conscious  that 
without  the  practice  of  a  pretty  wide  toleration  on  the  part  of 
rulers  in  Chiu^ch  and  Stat^,  he  would  himself  fare  ill.  He  was, 
in  factj  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  the  defense  against  charges 


'  Jortin,  i.  294,  ii.  34. 
'  Ibid.,  i.  2S4. 
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of  heresy.  He  had  said  things  without  number  which  could 
eas%  be  turned  into  grounds  of  accusjition.  His  enemies  were 
numerous  and  vindictive,  and  although,  in  the  literary  combat, 
he  was  more  than  a  match  for  all  of  them,  he  was  sensitive  to 
their  attacks.  He  complains  that  the  Spaniard,  Stunica,  had 
presented  to  Leo  X.  a  libel  against  him,  containing  sixty  thou- 
sand heresies  extracted  from  his  writings.^  Notwithstanding 
all  his  denials  and  professions,  there  lurked  in  the  minds  of  the 
ardent  adherents  of  the  medieval  system,  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  he  was  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  that  his  influence,  so  far 
afl  it  prevailed,  could  only  conduce  to  their  overthrow.  In  this 
feeling,  whatever  may  have  been  true  of  their  specific  charges^ 
they  were  fully  justified.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  con- 
demnation of  his  "Colloquies"  by  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
other  proceedings  of  a  like  nature,  which  emanated  from  the 
monkish  party,  did  not  operate  to  give  to  his  ideas  a  wider 
currency. 

But  there  was  a  positive  work  which  Erasmus  did^  the  solidity 
and  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate.  By  his  edi- 
tions of  Cyprian  and  Jerome,  and  his  translations  from  Origen, 
Athanasius,  and  Chrysostom,  he  opened  up  the  knowledge  of 
Christian  antiquity,  and  gave  his  contemporaries  access  to  a 
purer  and  more  Biblical  theology^  His  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  his  paraphrases  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were 
at  one  time  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches  of  England, 
his  commentaries,  his  treatise  on  preaching,  and  various  other 
works,  promoted  Christian  knowledge  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree.  In  his  wxitings  of  this  sort,  along  with  enlightened 
views  of  doctrine  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  life,  were 
earnest  complaints  against  the  multitude  of  church  ordinances 
contrived  for  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  enriching  of 
the  clergy.  He  would  have  the  laity  instructed;  he  wished 
that  the  humblest  woman  might  read  the  Gospels.  The  judaiz- 
ing  customs  and  rites  with  which  the  Church  was  burdened, 
are  pointed  out  in  his  comments  on  Scripture.  In  these  publi- 
cations, which  the  art  of  printing  scattered  in  multiplied  editions 
over  Europe,  the  great  lights  of  the  patristic  age,  and  the  Apos- 
tles themselves,  reappeared  to  break  up  the  reign  of  superstition. 
Never  was  an  alliance  between  author  and  printer  more  happy 

*  Jortin,  i.  268. 
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for  both  parties,  or  more  fruitful  of  good  to  the  public,  than  waa 
that  between  Erasmus  anri  Froben  of  Basel.  In  view  of  the 
whole  career  and  various  productions  of  the  Chief  of  the  Hu- 
manists, it  is  not  exaggerated  praise  to  say  that  he  was  "the 
Uving  embodiment  of  almost  all  that  which,,  in  consequence  of 
the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  ancients,  the  mind  of  the  Western 
nations  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  had  wrought  out  and 
attained.  It  was  not  only  a  knowledge  of  languages,  not  only 
cultivation  of  style,  of  taste;  but  therewith  the  whole  mental 
cast  had  received  a  freer  turn,  a  finer  touch.  In  this  compre- 
hensive sense,  one  niay  say  that  Erasmus  was  the  most  culti- 
vated man  of  his  times."  ' 

Of  the  relations  of  Erasmus  to  Luther  and  the  Protest-ant 
cause,  there  will  be  an  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  His  writ- 
ings and  the  reception  accorded  to  them  show  that  the  European 
mind  had  outgroTiTi  the  existing  ecclesiastical  system,  and  was 
ready  to  break  loose  from  its  control. 


Some  of  the  principal  points  of  view  which  have  been  pre- 
sented in  this  and  in  the  preceding  lecture,  respecting  the  causes 
that  paved  the  way  of  the  Reformation,  may  be  brieSy  set  forth 
as  follows :  — 

Among  the  salient  features  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were:  the  subordination  of  civil  to  ecclesiastical  society,  of  the 
State  to  the  vast  theocratical  community  having  its  center  at 
Rome;  the  government  of  the  Church  by  the  clergy;  the  union 
of  peoples  under  a  common  ecclesiastical  law  and  a  uniform 
Latin  ritual;  an  intellectual  activity  shaped  by  the  clergy 
and  subservient  to  the  prevailing  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
system. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  the  rise  of  a  new  order  of  things 
were :  — 

1.  The  laical  spirit;  becoming  alive  to  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  civil  society;  developing  in  the  towns  a  body  of  citizens 
bold  to  confront  clerical  authority,  and  with  their  practical 
understanding  sharpened  and  invigorated  by  diversified  industry 
and  by  commerce ;  a  laical  spirit  which  manifested  itself,  also, 
m  the  lower  classes,  in  satires  aimed  at  the  vices  of  the  clergy; 
whichj  likewise,  gave  rise  to  a  more  intense  feeling  of  patriotism, 

1  Strauss,  Uirieh  von  ButtcA  p.  4Sl. 
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a  new  senae  of  the  national  bond,  a  new  vigor  in  national 
churches.' 

2.  A  conscious  or  unconscious  religious  opposition  to  the 
established  system;  an  opposition  which  appeared  in  sects  like 
the  Waldenses,  who  brought  forward  the  Bible  aa  a  means  of 
correcting  the  teaching,  rebuking  the  officers,  or  reforming  the 
organization  of  the  Church ;  or  in  Mystics  who  regarded  religion 
aa  an  inward  life,  an  immediate  relation  of  the  in<iividuftl  to 
God,  and  preached  fervently  to  the  people  in  their  own  tongue. 

3.  A  literary  and  scientific  movement,  following  and  dis- 
placing the  method  of  culture  that  was  peculiar  to  the  mediseval 
age;  a  movement  which  enlarged  the  arejv  and  multiplied  the 
subjects  of  thought  and  investigation;  which  drew  inspiration 
and  nutriment  from  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  wisdom,  elo- 
quence, and  art. 

These  three  latent  or  open  species  of  antagonism  to  the  medi- 
ffiVal  spirit  were  often  mingled  with  one  another.  The  Mystic 
ftn<l  the  Humanist  might  be  united  in  the  same  person.  Tlie 
laical  spirit  in  its  higher  types  of  manifestation  was  reenforced 
by  the  new  culture.  Satirical  attacks  upon  absurd  ceremonies, 
upon  the  follies  and  eina  of  monks  and  priests,  had  a  keener 
edge,  as  well  as  a  more  serious  effect^  when  they  emanated  from 
students  familiar  with  Plautus  and  Juvenal. 


'  See  Hngm,  Deutachland'a  liUrariaehe  u.  rf\\g\ii»e  VerhaltntMe  im  Raforma- 
tiimstriiiiUer,  L  1-33.  But  Ha^tio  (p.  IS)  e«parKtes  the  "  Batyriach  voltumi^ige  " 
oppositiqn,  oa  ■  dietinct  Iieiul,  in  the  room  of  the  more  general  rubric  above. 
He  daM  Dot  omit  to  notice,  however^  the  otber  elemeoits  involved  la  the  la/ 
splriU 


CHAPTER  IV 

LUTHEK  AND  THE   GERMAN   REFORMATION,   TO   TKE  DIET  OP 
AUGSBURG,    1530 


Germany,  including  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland,  was 
the  center,  the  principal  theater,  of  the  Reformation.     It  is 

not  "ftithout  truth  that  the  Germans  clainij  as  the  native  char- 
acteristic of  their  race,  a  certain  inwardness,  or  spirituality  in 
the  large  sense  of  the  term.  Tliis  goes  far  to  explain  the  hos- 
pital>le  reception  which  the  Germanic  tribes  gave  to  Christianity, 
and  the  docility  with  which  they  embraced  it.'  They  found  in 
the  Christian  religion  a  congenial  spirit.  The  German  spirit  of 
independence,  or  love  of  personal  liberty,  is  a  branch  of  this 
general  habit  of  mind.  Germany  began  its  existence  as  a  dis- 
tinct nation  in  a  successful  resistance  to  the  attempt  of  the 
clergy  to  dispose  of  the  inheritance  of  Charlemagne.'  It  was 
the  Germans  who  prevented  his  monarchy  from  being  converted 
into  an  ecclesiastical  St^te.  On  the  field  of  Fontenay  the 
forces  of  the  Franks  were  separated  into  two  hostile  divisionsj 
the  one  composed  predominantly  ui  the  German  element, 
which  planted  itself  on  the  German  traditional  law  for  regulat- 
ing the  succession;  the  other  of  the  Boman  element  that  had 
the  siipport  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Mysticism,  the  product  of  a 
craving  for  a  religion  of  less  show  and  more  heart,  hadj  as  we 
have  seen,  its  stronghold,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  mediffval 

1  "Es  war  cl&s  Ctimtcntbum  nkhts  wbb  dem  Deutschtin  freind  uad  widem-ar- 
tjg  gcwcaen  ware,  vielmehr  bckam  dcr  deutt^che  Charakt«r  dure!)  <la.i  Christcn- 
thum  nur  die  Vallc;ndung  aeinDr  st^lbBt;  er  fand  sich  in  der  Kirchp  Chrisli  seltwt, 
aur  gehobcn,  verklart  und  geheiligt."  Vilmar,  GeicJiicJite  der  deiUschen  Lit- 
eraiur,  p.  7^  Tacitiw  says  of  llio  annGzit  GprmiLrui,  that  thfy  conceived  it  un- 
worthy of  the  god»  to  be  confined  williin  woJta,  or  lo  be  rppreflent<?d  by  magiaa; 
and  that  Uie  head  of  a  ramiLy  excrclfjed  a  priestly  function.  GcrmQnia,  cl-.  ix,, 
X-  Gritniu  findji  in  tbe  d(?»criplioni!  of  Taciliis  tlie  pomplete  gemt  of  Protijatant- 
iam — "den  vollea  Iteim  dcB  ProtcaCantiBmuH. "  Dniische  Mylhotogie,  p.  xliii. 
For  like  views  from  a  Frencli  writer,  see  TainOi  Art  in  lAe  Nttlherianda.  pp.  32, 
33,  64.  Tbe  Saxons  resisted  th«  Gospel,  because  it  was  forced  on  theiu  by  a  can- 
queron 

'  Hanke,  DeutKhe  GeiehuhU,  i.  10  s^. 
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ppriod,  in  Germany.  The  triumph  of  th<^  Papacy  had  been 
due  to  the  division  between  the  emperor  and  the  great  vassals^ 
not  to  any  deep-seated  foncbiess  for  a  foreign  and  ecclesiastical 
supremaey.  It  was  natural  that  the  Reformation,  which  was 
an  uprising  against  clerical  usurpation  and  in  favor  of  a  more 
inward  and  spiritual  worship,  t?hould  spring  up  in  Germany. 
A  Gerjnan  philosopher  has  dwelt  with  eloquence  upon  the  fact 
that  while  the  rest  of  the  world  had  gone  out  to  Americ-ft,  to  the 
Indies,  in  quest  of  riches  and  to  found  an  earthly  empire  en- 
circling the  globe,  on  which  the  sun  should  never  set,  a  simple 
monk,  turning  away  from  the  things  of  sense  and  empty  foniis, 
was  finding  Him  whom  the  disciples  had  once  sought  for  in  a 
sepulcher  of  stone.  Hegel  attributes  the  inception  and  success 
of  the  Reformation  to  this  "ancient  and  constantly  preserved 
inwardness  of  the  German  people,"  in  consequence  of  which 
they  are  not  content  to  approach  God  by  proxy,  or  put  their 
religion  outside  of  them,  in  sacraments  and  ceremonies,  in  gen- 
SUOU.S,  imposing  spectacles.*  A  German  historian  has  made 
substantially  the  j^me  assertion  respecting  the  genius  of  the 
German  people:  "One  peculiar  characteristic  for  which  the 
German  race  has  ever  been  distinguished  is  their  profound 
sense  of  the  religious  element,  seated  in  the  inmost 
deptlis  of  the  aoul ;  their  readiness  to  be  impelled  by  the  dis- 
cordant strifes  of  the  external  world  and  unfruitful  human 
ordinances,  to  seek  and  find  God  jn  the  deep  recesses  of  their 
own  hearts,  and  to  experience  a  hidden  hfe  in  God  springing 
fortli  in  opposition  to  barren  conceptions  of  the  abstract  in- 
tellect that  leavp  the  heart  cokl  and  dead,  a  mechanism  that 
converts  religion  into  a  round  of  outward  ceremonies." ' 

Uinpiestionably  the  hero  of  the  Reformation  was  Luther. 
Without  him  aud  his  powerful  influence,  other  reformatory 
movements,  even  such  as  had  an  independent  beginning,  like 
that  of  Zwingli,  might  have  failed  of  success.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge,  they  would  have  produced  no  widespread  commotion 
as  to  lead  to  enduring  results.  It  has  been  said,  with  truth, 
of  Luther,  *hat  "his  whole  life  and  character^  his  heart  and  soul 
and  mind,  arc  identified  and  one  with  his  great  work,  in  a  man- 
ner very  different  from  what  we  see  in  othej  men.    Melancthon, 


i 


'  Hegel,  Pha.  der  GetcHicht^;   Wtrkv.  i».  499  acq. 
■  Nwul^,  V,  81- 
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for  instance,  may  easily  be  conceived  apart  from  the  Refor- 
mation, as  an  eminent  divine,  livijig  in  other  ages,  of  the 
Cliurch,  as  the  friend  of  Augusline  or  the  companion  of  F^ne- 
lon.  Even  Calvin  may  be  separated  in  thought  from  the  age 
of  the  Reformation,  and  may  be  set  among  the  Schoolmen,  or 
in  the  council  chamber  of  Hlldebrand  or  of  Innocent,  or  at  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  or  among  Cromwell's  chaplains."  "But  Luther 
apart  from  the  Reformation  would  cease  to  be  Luther/'  ^ 

He  was  born  in  1483,  at  the  very  time  when  Columbus  was 
struggling  to  obtain  the  means  of  prosecuting  that  voyage 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  world.*  It  is  a  marked 
hist-orical  coincidence,  which  has  more  than  once  been  pointed 
out,  that  the  reform  of  the  ChrLstian  religion  should  be  sdmul- 
taneous  with  the  opening  of  new  regions  of  the  globe,  into  which 
Christianity  weis  to  be  carried.*  Luther's  family,  before  his 
birth,  had  removetl  to  Eisleben  from  Mohra,  a  village  in  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  near  the  spot  where  Boniface,  the  apostle 
of  Germany,  had  first  preached  the  Gospel.* 

Six  months  later  they  removed  to  Mansfeld.  "I  am  a  peas- 
ant's son,"  he  says,  "my  grandfatherj  my  great  grandfather 
were  thorough  peasants  (rechte  Bauem)."  His  domestic  train- 
ing was  overstrict  and  austere.  A  hke  rigor  characterized  both 
father  and  mother.  So  he  felt  in  after  life.  "The  apple," 
he  said,  should  always  lie  beside  the  rod.'  But  at  heart,  he 
Baid,  "they  meant  it  well."  Then  and  ever  after  they  were 
faithful  in  their  affection  and  interest  in  hia  welfare.     Both 


■  Archde&eon  Hare,  Viadteation  of  Luiher  against  his  rteerU  English  Auail- 
anti,  p.  2, 

'  MclaticUtoii  stalra  that  Luthor's  motker  ofl«Q  Baid  Ui&t  wliile  slie  remem- 
bered with  cerfainty  (he  Uny  and  hour.  Hhc  couM  not  remember  the  yenr  of  hia 
birth;  but  his  btotlier,  Jaruca,  an  lionest  und  upright  nL&i),  said  that  Lt  W&£  14&3. 
Viia  M.  LvOkH,  il.  It  was  not  1484.  ua  some  have  thought.  StM  Studi^n  «. 
Kritikem  {Oct.  ISTI,  lS73,  1874).     Hia  birthday  was  the  IDth  of  Norcinbcr. 

*  The  coincidoQco  of  the  great  geographical  djacoveriea  «ith  the  access  at 
light  respwjtiiig  the  Go3(«I  ami  with  the  revival  of  learning,  is  notice'd  by  the 
French  Reformer,  LeE6vre,  Correapondance  des  Rlformaiejirs  dani  lea  Pays  de 
la  Langus  Frani;aiBf,  par  A.  L.  Herminjard  (1366),  i,  04. 

*  A  copious  writer  upoti  Uie  earlier  portion  of  the  life  of  Lutber  is  Jtirgene, 
Luihtr  vcn  seiner  GeiMtrt  bia  xum  Af^ass-streitt,  1483-1517.     3  voIb,  (1&46). 

'This  IB  from  one  of  hiB  talks  to  his  Wittenberg  etudenCs.  "My  parenta/' 
he  e&id,  "dealt  with  me  very  severely,  so  that  I  became  on  account  of  it  qult« 
timid.  My  mother  fluked  me  once  on  account  of  a  little  nut,  ao  that  after  it 
b[ood  flowed,  aiid  (heir  severity  and  the  ngorouB  life  that  they  led  with  me  was 
the  occasion  of  my  being  driven  into  a  cloister  ^nd  becoming  a  monk.''  Ha 
|K)inta  out  the  bad  effect  on  children  from  Bxcessive  pumshment  from  parents 
and  Bcboolmnatera. 
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parents  were  honest  and  juat.  The  purity  and  piety  of  his 
mother  are  extolled  by  Melanethon.  His  father  was  unbend- 
ing in  his  moral  and  religious  principles.  They  taught  him  to 
pray  and  inculcated  the  decalogue,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  But  the  father  hat!  not  a  warm  feeling  towards 
the  Clergy  as  a  body.  He  suspected  in  the  background  the 
presence  of  hypocrisy  and  knavery.  By  the  practice  of  econ- 
omy, he  was  able  to  send  his  son,  Martin,  to  the  school  m 
Mansfeld,  where  the  poor  teaching  had  a  little  Latin  noixed  in 
it  and  a  large  amount  of  harsh  discipline.  At  the  end  of  a 
year,  his  situation  was  improved  by  his  being  transferred  to 
a  better  school  in  Magdeburg,  where  his  teachers  were  a 
branch  of  the  "Brethren  of  the  Common  Life."  Having  spent 
a  year  in  study  at  Magdebuig,  he  was  sent  to  the  Franciscan 
school  at  Eismach,  where  he  sang  at  the  doors  of  the  principal 
citizens,  after  the  old  German  custom,  for  the  means  of  sup- 
port. Destined  for  the  legal  profession,  he  pursued,  at  tlie 
University  of  Erfurt,  the  Nominalist  logic  and  the  classics;,  and 
made  a  beginning  in  the  study  of  Aristotle.  He  was  twenty 
years  old  and  had  taken  the  Bachelor's  degree  when  it  hap- 
pened that,  wlule  he  was  looking  one  day  at  the  books  in  the 
Erfurt  library,  he  casually  took  up  a  copy  of  the  Latin  Bible. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  his  hfe  that  he  had  ever  taken  the  sacred 
volume  in  his  hands.  Struck  with  surprise  at  the  richness  of 
its  contents,  compared  with  the  extracts  which  he  had  been  wont 
to  hear  in  tlie  Church  services,  he  read  it  with  eagerness  and 
intense  delight.'  This  hour  was  an  epoch  in  his  existence. 
Deep  religious  anxieties  that  had  haunted  him  from  childhood, 
moved  him,  tw'o  years  later,  against  the  will  of  his  father,  to  for- 
sake the  legal  profession  and  enter  the  Augustinian  convent. 

The  motive  for  this  change,  in  opposition  to  the  plan  of  his 
father,  was  the  monitions  of  conscience  which  made  him  feel 
more  and  more  that  this  was  the  only  right  and  safe  course. 
The  sudden  death  of  a  friend,  some  say  by  assassination  at  his 
side,  followed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  in  a  forest  which  was 
near  costing  him  his  Ufe,  moved  him  to  a  i&nal  decision.    After 


'  MattiMiua,  Hitdorien  iwn  J.  Ef\ru^Fiiigen  M.  Luther,  p.  3  {ed.  IfiSO}.  Th« 
hoDnt  cliroDicler  <<ho^T'A  how  groisly  defecUve  was  tbe  religioua  instnictioD  given 
to  youth  by  reference  to  his  o-wti  ra»e.  The  paasAge  may  be  rc»d  in  Mftrheinecke, 
Gttchichtt  d,  dtuUihen  Reformation,  i.  €. 
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an  evening  spent  with  his  friends  in  social  converse  and  enjoy- 
ment, he  was  received  mto  the  Erfurt  Cloister  of  Augustinian 
Eremites  (Hermits),  an  earnest  and  devout  Order,  and  became 
a  monk  and  a  priest.  He  conformed  to  the  rules,  drawn  from 
teachings  of  Augustine,  and  took  the  monaetic  vows.  He 
studied  Occam  and  the  scholastic  authors  already  known  to 
Mm,  but  especially  the  Bible,  a  vulgate  copy  of  which  was 
placed  in  his  hands.  His  father  came  to  witness  hia  first  cele- 
bration of  the  mass  after  his  orcUnation  (in  1507),  and  acquiesced 
reluctantly  in  his  adoption  of  a  new  career,  but  without  being 
convinced  of  its  wisdom. 

Here  we  must  pause  to  speak  further  of  the  religjoua  expe- 
rience of  Luther;  for  whoever  would  explore  the  causes  of 
history  must  look  beneath  the  surface  of  eventa  at  the  spiritual 
life  of  men.  His  earlier  conception  of  Christianity  is  condensed 
■in  one  expression,  that  he  had  looked  upon  Christ  as  a  lawgiver, 
a  second  Moses,  only  that  the  former  was  a  le^lator  of  more 
awful  rigor.  "We  were  all  taught,"  he  says  in  his  "Table- 
talk,"  "that  we  must  make  satisfaction  for  our  sins,  and  that 
Christ  at  the  last  day  would  demand  how  we  had  atoned  for  our 
^guilt,  and  how  many  good  works  we  had  done/'  Melancthon 
'thus  defines  the  motive  wliich  led  him  to  adopt  the  monastic 
life:  "Often  when  he  thought  on  the  anger  of  God  or  of  the 
wonderful  instances  of  divine  punishment,  he  was  seized  iJinth 
a  terror  so  violent  that  he  was  well-nigh  bereft  of  hfe."  '  When 
he  held  his  first  mass,  and  came  to  recite  the  words,  "I  bring 
this  offering  to  thee,  the  eternal,  living  God,"  he  was  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  from  rushing  away  from  the  altar  m  fear  and 
dismay.  "I  had,"  he  confesses,  "a  broken  spirit,  and  was 
ever  in  sorrow."  "I  wore  out  my  body  with  vigils  and  fastings, 
and  hopctl  thus  to  satisfy  the  law  and  deliver  my  conscience 
from  the  sting  of  guilt."  "Had  I  not  been  redeemed  by  the 
comfort  of  the  Gospel,  I  could  not  have  lived  two  years  longer." 
This  comfort  he  began  to  obtain  through  an  old  monk  who 
pointed  him  to  the  sentence  in  the  Apostles^  Creed,  "I  believe 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  and  to  a  passage  in  St.- Bernard  where 
reference  is  made  to  Paul's  doctrine  that  "man  is  justified  by 
faith."  Still  more  was  he  aided  by  the  judicious  counsel?  of 
John  Staupitz,  the  learned  and  pious  Viear-general  of  his  order, 

'  Vila  M.  Luth.,  v. 
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wliosc  worIs,  Lulher  aftenvarda  said,  pierced  him  'Mike  ibc 
sharp  arrow  of  a  strung  luau."  Staupitz  told  him  that  "Christ 
does  not  terrify  but  consoles," 

In  150S,  Staupitz,  whom  the  Elector,  Frederick  the  Wise,  had 
made  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty  in  the  University  at 
Wittenberg  which  he  had  founded,  made  Luther  one  of  the 
instructors  there.  After  giving,  for  a  i^hort  time,  lectures  on 
philosophical  teachings  of  Aristotle,  be  began  his  work  &s  a 
theological  teacher. 

The  Elector  gave  to  the  professors  charge  over  the  principal 
Church  and  the  enjo3Tuent  of  its  incomes;  his  idea  being  not 
only  to  organize  a  place  of  instruction,  but  to  collect  a  learned 
body^  to  which,  in  difficult  and  doubtful  questions,  he  might, 
accoriling  to  the  prevailing  custom,  resort  for  counsel.  Here, 
to  quote  another's  words,  we  find  the  poor  miner's  boy  who, 
having  "become  a  young  Doctor,  fervent  and  rejoicing  in  the 
Scriptures^  well  versed  in  his  Augustine,  Aquinas^  Occam,  and 
Gerson,  familiar  with  all  the  subtle  theological  and  philosophical 
controversies  of  the  day,  was  already  spoken  of  honorably  in 
wider  circles,  as  a  good,  clever  thinker,  as  a  victorious  assaller 
of  the  supremacy  of  Aristotle;  took  a  lively  mterest  in  the 
struggles  of  the  Humanists  against  the  ancient  barbarism; 
was  esteemed  by  the  most  celebrated  champions  of  the  freedom 
of  science ;  was  exalted  by  the  approbation  of  his  colleagues, 
of  the  students  that  flocked  to  his  lectures—  in  a  word,  was 
advancing  with  rapid  steps  to  the  highest  honors  of  literary 
renown."  He  had  the  same  relish  for  literature,  in  more 
full  blosFwm,  as  be  had  when  the  only  two  books  that  he 
carried  into  the  Convent  were  his  Plautus  and  Vergil.  He 
studied  Augustine  and  Tauler,  and  caught  glimp.seg  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine  in  them.'  It  was  in  these  days  that  he  came 
across  the  little  book,  so  highly  prized  by  him,  which  ho 
published  in  1516,  giving  it  the  title  of  "  German  Theology." 
Especially  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Psahns,  tiie 
prophets,  and  apostles.  He  applied  himself  likewise  to  the 
study  of  Greek.  He  had  hardly  begun  to  expound  to  his  pupils 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  when  his  eye  fastened  upon  the 


'  He  reeommenda  Tauler  to  liia  friend  SpalciUn  (Dee.  14,  1516):  "  Neque 
eoim  ego  ve\  in  Latiaa,  v<>l  iu  nostra  lingun,  I hiok'siajn  vidi  a&lubrior<:m  et  cum 
evftncelio  cousonantiorciu^"  —  De  Wette,  i,  ■10. 
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citation  from  a  prophet,  "the  just  shall  live  by  faith."  These 
words  ncvrr  ceased  to  sound  in  his  ear.  Going  to  Rome  on  a 
missiou  for  his  order  (1511),  he  ran  about  fuB  of  devotional 
ardor,  from  church  to  church.  On  his  knees  he  chmbed  the 
steps  leading  to  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  But  those 
words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "the  just  shall  live  by  faith/'  more 
and  more  impressed  themselves  upon  his  thoughts.  During 
his  slow  journey  homeward  he  pondered  these  words.  At 
length  their  full  meaning  burst  upon  him.  "Through  the 
Gospel  that  righteousness  is  revealed  which  avails  before  God 
—  by  which  He,  out  of  grace  and  mere  compassion,  justifies 
us  through  faith."  "Here  I  felt  at  once,"  he  says,  ^Hhat  I 
was  wholly  born  again  and  that  I  had  entered  through  open 
doors  into  Paradise  itself.  That  passage  of  Paul  was  truly  to 
me  the  gate  of  Paradise."  *■  He  saw  that  Christ  is  not  come  as 
a  lawgiver,  but  as  a  Saviour;  that  love,  not  wrath  or  justice, 
is  the  motive  in  His  mission  and  work ;  that  the  forgiveness  of 
Bins  through  Him  is  a  free  gift;  that  the  relationship  of  the 
soul  to  Him,  and  through  Him  to  the  Father,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  term  "  faith,"  the  responsive  act  of  the  soul  to  the  divine 
mercy,  is  all  that  is  required.  This  method  of  reconciliation  is 
without  the  works  of  the  law.  Good  works  are  the  fruit  of 
faith,  a  spontaneous  and  necessary  product.  Now  he  had 
found  a  clew  to  the  understanding  of  the  Bible.  If  John  was 
his  favorite  EvangeUst,  he  found  in  them  all  one  doctrine.  But 
in  the  writings  of  Paul,  whose  religious  development  so  closely 
resembled  his  own,  he  found  a  protest  against  judaizing  theology 
and  an  assertion  of  salvation  by  faith,  in  opposition  to  a  legal 
system,  which  gave  him  intense  satisfaction,  Tlie  Epistles  to 
the  Romans  and  Galatians  were  his  famlUar  companions;  the 
latter  he  styled,  in  his  humorous  way,  his  wife,  his  Catharine 
von  Bora. 

The  logical  consequences  of  his  new  position,  in  relation  to 
the  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  the  principle  of 
Church  authority,  had  not  occurred  to  the  thoughts  of  Luther. 
It  was  only  providential  events,  and  the  reflection  which  they 
induced,  that  brought  the  latent  contents  of  his  principle  to  dia- 
tinet  consciousness.  The  first  of  these  events  was  the  appearance 
of  a  hawker  of  indulgences,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wittenberg. 
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This  was  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  from  Leipsic,  to  whom  this 
oflfi<?e  had  been  committed.  The  mischief  resulting  from  this 
traffic  was  forced  on  the  attention  of  Luther  by  facts  that  were 
disclosed  to  him  in  the  confessional.  Members  of  his  own 
flock  brought  to  him  in  the  confessional  indulgence  papers 
obtained  from  Tetzel  which  they  regarded  as  a  sufficient  basis 
for  absolution.  He  was  moved  to  preach  against  it,  to  write 
to  bishops  in  opposition  to  it,  and  finally  to  post  his  five  and 
mnety  theses  on  the  door  of  the  Church  of  All  Saints  at  Witten- 
berg (1517).  These  were  not  meant  ae  a  formulated  creed, 
plainly  as  they  reflected  the  author's  tendencies  of  thought. 
They  w^ere  a  challenge  to  an  academic  debate  —  a  placard  such 
as  his  colleagues  were  accustomed,  at  short  intervals,  to  post. 
They  were  in  Latin,  being  meant  for  scholars  and  students. 
Yet,  the  same  nighty  he  preached,  in  the  Augustinian  cloister, 
in  German  a  sermon  of  the  same  tenor. 

Indulgences,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  had  been  a 
relaxation  of  penance,  or  of  the  discipline  imposed  by  the  Church 
on  penitents  who  had  been  guilty  of  mortal  sin.  The  doctrine 
of  penance  required  that  for  such  sin  satisfaction  should  be 
superadded  to  contrition  and  confession.  Then  came  the  cus- 
tom of  commuting  these  appointed  temporal  penalties.  When 
Christianity  spread  among  the  northern  nations,  the  canonical 
penances  were  frequently  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  their 
condition.  Other  satisfactions  were  accepted  as  an  equivalent, 
such  as  pilgrimages,  alms,  etc.  The  practice  of  accepting  offer- 
ings of  money  in  the  room  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  penance 
harmonized  with  the  penal  codes  in  vogue  among  the  barbarian 
peoples.  At  first  the  priest  had  only  exercised  the  office  of  an 
intercessor.  Gradually  the  simple  function  of  declaring  the 
divine  forgiveness  to  the  penitent  transformed  itself  into  that 
of  a  judge.  By  Aquinas,  the  priest  is  made  the  instrument  of 
conveying  the  divine  pardon,  the  vehicle  through  which  the 
grace  of  God  passes  to  the  penitent.  With  the  jubilees,  or 
pilgrimages  to  Rome,  ordained  by  the  popes,  came  the  plenary 
indulgences,  or  the  complete  remission  of  all  temporal  penalties 
—  that  is,  the  penaltira  still  obligatory  on  the  penitent  —  on 
the  fulfillment  of  prescribed  conditions.  These  penalties  might 
extend  into  purgatory,  but  the  indulgence  obhterated  them  alL 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  Alexander  of  Hales  and  Thomas 
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Aquinas  set  forth  the  theory  of  superc rogatory  merits  or  the 
ttreasure  of  mfrit  bestowed  upon  the  Church  through  Christ 
rand  the  saints,  on  which  the  rulers  of  the  Church  might  draw 
for  the  benefit  of  the  less  worthy  and  more  needy.  Tlais  was 
Bomethiiig  distinct  from  the  power  of  the  keys,  the  power  to 
grant  absolution^  which  inhered  in  the  priesthood  alone.  The 
condition  of  absolution,  contritum,  however,  was  reduced  by 
Scotus  and  other  schoolmen  with  him  to  attriiion,  i.e.  servile 
fear  of  pimishmcnt.  The  eternal  punishment  of  mortal  sin 
being  remitted  or  commuted  by  the  absolution  of  the  priest, 
it  was  open  to  tlie  Pope  or  his  agpntSj  — for  the  Pope  could 
delegate  his  prerogative,  —  by  the  grant  of  indulgences,  to  re- 
mit the  tem[>oral  or  terminable  penalties  that  still  rested  on  the 
head  of  the  transgressor.  Thus  souls  might  be  deUvered  forth- 
with from  purgatorial  fire.  Pope  Sixtue  IV,,  in  1477,  had 
officially  declared  that  souls  already  in  purgatory  arc  emanci- 
pated per  modum  sujfragii;  that  is,  the  work  done  in  behalf  of 
them  operates  to  effect  their  release  in  a  way  analogous  to  the 
efficacy  of  prayer.  Nevertheless,  the  power  that  was  claimed 
over  the  dead  was  not  practically  diminished  by  this  restric- 
tion. The  business  of  selling  indulgences  had  grown  by  the 
profitableness  of  it.  "Everywhere,"  says  Erasmus,  "the  re- 
mission of  purgatorial  torment  is  sold;  nor  is  it  sold  only,  but 
forced  upon  those  who  refuse  it."  ^  As  managed  by  Tctzel  and 
the  other  emissaries  sent  out  to  collect  money  for  the  building 
of  St.  Peter's  Church,  the  indulgence  was  understood  to  be  a 
simple  bargain,  according  to  which,  on  the  payment  of  a  stipu- 
lated sum,  the  individual  received  a  full  discharge  from  the 
penalties  of  sin  or  procured  the  release  of  a  soul  from  the  flames 
of  purgatory.  Purchasers  of  letters  of  Indulgence  ("papal 
letters")  thus  interpreted  them.  Against  this  evil  Luther  pro- 
tested to  Archbishop  Albert,  one  of  the  Commissioners  in  charge 
of  the  trade  in  Indulgences.'  The  forgiveness  of  sins  was 
offered  in  the  market  for  money.  For  one's  personal  sins, 
besides  money,  confession  and  contrition,  were  set  down  as 
expected,  but  very  often  little  account  was  made  of  this  circum- 
stance.    Other  graces  were  purchasable  —  three  at  no  other  cost. 


'  Praf.   7.   EjtiHt.  Corinth,     Opera,  vii,  asi.     The  Emperor  Mftximilian  hot) 

tii^t  neisted  and  then  patronized  the  tragic. 

*Sea  Dri^Tj  Indulgemen,  ia  Huuck,  Reaienej/ktopUdu,  be.  7Q  wq. 
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These  were  the  right  to  choose  a  confessor  preferred  by  him, 
share  in  the  merits  stored  up  by  the  Church,  and  the  deEveranoe 
of  souls  from  purgatory.  Against  this  lucrative  trade  Luther 
lifted  up  an  earnest  remonstrance.  The  doctrine  of  his  theeea 
was  that  the  Pope  can  absolve  only  from  the  punishments 
which  he  himself  imposes;  that  these  do  not  reach  beyond 
death;  moreover,  that  the  right  to  absolve  pertains  to  bishops 
and  pastors,  not  less  than  to  the  Pope;  that  the  foundation  of 
indulgences  is  in  the  power  of  the  keys;  that  absolution  belongs 
to  all  penitents,  but  ia  not  indispensable,  and  is  of  lese  account 
than  works  of  piety  and  mercy.  If  the  Pope  can  free  kouIs  from 
purgatory,  why  not  deliver  them  all  at  once  ?  The  treasuiy  of 
merits  is  not  denied,  but  the  Pope  cannot  dispense  it  further 
than  he  holds  in  his  hand  the  intercessions  of  the  Church,  The 
real  and  true  treasure  of  the  Church  is  asserted  to  be  the  gospel 
of  grace.  It  is  an  error  for  preachers  to  say  "that,  by  the  in- 
dulgences of  the  Pope,  a  man  is  loosed  and  savpd  from  all  pun- 
ishment.'^ '  If  the  Pope  knew  what  extortion  is  practiced  by 
the  preachers  of  indulgences,  he  would  rather,  it  is  said,  see 
8t,  Peter's  Church  reduced  to  ashes  than  built  up  nut  of  the 
bones  and  flesh  of  the  lambs  of  his  flock.  Tlie  theses  were  an 
attack  on  the  Tbomiat  theory  of  indulgences;  but  in  spirit, 
though  unconsciously  to  the  author,  they  struck  much  deeper.' 
No  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  Luther's  conscience  was 
in  the  work  on  which  he  had  entered.  If  ever  a  man  was  actu- 
ated by  simple,  profound  convictions  of  duty,  it  was  he.'  The 
abuser  against  which  he  cried  out  were  so  iniquitous  and  mis- 
chievous in  his  eyes  that  he  could  not  keep  silent.  He  had  no 
ambition  to  gratify.  As  far  as  his  earthly  prospects  were  con- 
cerned he  had  nothing  to  gain,  but  apparently,  in  case  he  per- 
severed, everything  to  lose.  He  had  no  thought  of  throwing 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Church.  He  makes  no  attack 
on  the  Pope.    At  a  later  time  he  sdd  of  the  theses:  "I  allow 


'  From  Uie  20th  Tbesu. 

*  For  B  titeml  copy  of  the  th«see.  aee  Rankp,  vi.  80 1  Loscher.  Reformatumt- 
aam.  i.  43S,  They  are  given  in  Eoglieh  in  Schaff,  HiM.  of  the  ChriMian  Ch.,  vi. 
160  aeq. 

•  Lut1i«r  speftlu  of  his  motivM  ia  a  totter  to  the  BLshop  of  MerKburg  (fel*.  *. 
XbTfi) :  Pe  Wette.  i,  402,  HU  ccurae.  he  aays,  waiitd  be  ihsl  of  %  QiadmftD  if 
fae  weft  Actuated  by  wdcdly  tfiotivM.  See  also.  De  Wettc,  iii,  215  (Letter  to 
Het&DCthoo) ;  "GTorift  reea  cat  hiw  un».  quod  verbunj  Dei  pure  tradidi,  Dec  adul- 
te^nn  uUo  studiD  gloria-  ant  opulenli^. " 
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these  propositions  to  stand,  that  by  them  it  may  appear  how 
weak  I  was,  and  in  how  fluctuating  a  state  of  mind  I  was  when 
I  began  tliis  business,  I  was  then  a  monk,  and  a  mad  papist; 
ready  to  murder  any  person  who  denied  obedience  to  the  Pope."  ' 
He  had  embraced  with  his  whole  soul  a  truth  which  he  knew 
to  be  in  the  Scriptures,,  but  where  it  would  lead  him  he  could 
not  anticipate.  He  was  still  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church. 
His  theses  were  propositions  for  dispute ;  they  concluded  with 
the  sincere  and  solemn  declaration  that  he  affirmed  nothing  but 
left  everything  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  What  he  would 
do  in  case  the  Church  should  declare  against  him,  and  forbid 
him  to  teach  what  he  knew  to  be  the  Gospel ;  what  course  he 
would  take  when  the  alternative  should  be  presented  of  giving 
up  a  truth  which  stood  in  letters  of  light  on  the  page  of  Scrip- 
ture and  had  imprinted  itself  on  his  soul,  or  of  renouncing  an 
allegiance  in  which  he  had  grown  up,  the  obligation  to  which 
he  had  never  found  occasion  to  doubt  —  this  was  a  question 
which  did  not  occur  to  him.  Tliis  portion  of  the  career  of 
iUther  is  intelligible  only  when  we  remember  that  the  incom- 
patibleness  of  the  traditional  view  of  Church  authority  with  his 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel  was  something  that  he  tiiscovered 
by  degrees,  and  that  was  opened  to  lum  by  the  actual  treatment 
which  his  doctrine  received  from  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Noth- 
ing but  his  intense,  living  belief  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel  could  have  sufficed  to  neutralize  and  at  last  overcome 
his  established  deference  for  Church  superiors.  "O!"  he  ex- 
claims, "with  what  anxiety  and  labor,  with  what  searching  of 
the  Scriptures,  have  I  justified  myself  in  conscience,  in  standing 
up  alone  against  the  Pope!" 

The  theses  were  designed  to  subserve  an  immediate,  local 
end,  but  they  kindled  a  commotion  over  all  Germany.  Both 
the  rehgious  and  political  opponents  of  the  trade  in  indulgences 
greeted  so  able  and  gallant  a  spokesman.*  "'No  one/^  says 
Luther,  "would  bell  the  cats;  for  the  heresy-masters  of  the 
Preaching  Order  had  driven  all  the  world  to  terror  by  their 

'  Pmf.  Oper.  (1546>.  The  fallowmg  year  [May  30,  1518),  sd  hia  Iptter  to 
Len  X-.  covering  the  R^Mit%ttiot>tt  of  the  tliMies.  h<!  says,  in  tonnecticn  with  other 
expreiaaLons  of  epintua!  aliegianrp:  "  Voeetn  tuam,  vocem  Chriatj,  in  te  pr^Bw 
denlia  ct  loqueotia  agnoaefttn."     D*  Wetle,  i.   122. 

*  "Et  fovebat  me  utcumque  aura  ifllii  populsriB.  quod  iBviBCP  jam  eswrt  om- 
pibiu  artes  et  Homanationea  Ula;,  quibua  Uitum  orbem  unplevenint  ct  fatigavcr- 
ant."     Praf.  Operum  [1545). 
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fires."*  "Thanks  be  to  God/'  exclaimed  Reuchlin,  "the 
monks  have  now  found  a  man  who  will  give  them  such  full 
employment  that  they  vAW  be  gkd  to  leave  my  old  age  to  pass 
away  in  peace." '  Luther  met  grateful  marks  of  courtesy  and 
appreciation  among  the  members  of  the  Augu&tinian  Order  at 
their  meeting  at  Ileidelberg.  Maximilian  was  not  fiorry  to  see 
the  theses  appear,  Erasmus  was  at  heart  glad  that  a  new  anfl 
vigorous  antagonist  of  superstition  had  stepped  into  the  arena. 
The  Pope  was  willing  to  see  nothing  more  serious  in  the  event 
than  a  quarrel  of  monks,  and  asked  the  General  of  Luther's 
Order  of  Augustinian  Eremites  to  see  that  quiet  was  observed 
among  his  monks.  But  opponents  quickly  appeared;  Sylvester 
Prierias,  Master  of  the  Palace  at  Eome,  ofTended  that  his  Do- 
minican Order  should  meet  with  a  rebuff  from  so  inaigniGeant 
a  quarter,  wrote  a  book  against  Luther  wliieh  was  both  con- 
temptuous and  violent,  asserting  the  unqualified  inf&llibihty  of 
the  Pope.  Tetzel  himself  published  a  writing  entitled  ''Coun- 
ter-theses" which  gained  for  him  at  once  a  doctorate,  although 
written  for  him  by  Conrad  Wirnpina>  a  Catholic  theologian, 
then  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  who  had  been  his  teacher.  Dr. 
John  Eck,  an  expert,  well-read,  ambitious  theological  disputant, 
welcomed  so  fair  an  occasion  to  signalize  hini&elf.'  Luther 
left  none  of  them  unanswered.  Their  appeals  to  human  author- 
ity led  him  to  plant  himself  more  di-stinctly  on  the  Scriptures; 
ami  the  defense  of  the  detestable  practices  which  he  had  as- 
sailed inflamed  his  indignation  still  more  against  them.  Mean- 
time, in  Germany  his  theses  were  circulating  far  and  wide. 
Then  followed  his  summons  to  Rome,  which  was  modified,  at  the 
request  of  his  noble-hearted  protector,  Frederick  the  Wise, 
whom  Leo  X.,  for  political  reasons,  was  anxious  at  that  moment 
to  conciliate,  into  a  summons  to  Augsburg  to  meet  the  legate, 
Cajetan  (1518).  Cajetan  was  General  of  the  Dominican  Order. 
He  was  made  Cardinal,  and  received  the  insignia  at  the  Diet 
at  Augsburg.  He  was  an  able  theologian,  an  adherent  of  the 
system  of  Aquinae.  Luther  showed  his  profound  respect  for 
him  by  prt^enting  himself  before  him  when  they  met.  But 
Luther  foimd  huii  supercilious,  "a  complete  Halian  and  Thom- 


1  Glncl^r,  TV.  i.  1.  §  1,  n.  10. 

•  WaddinRlon,  Mtetoty  o}  the  Reformation,  i.  9S. 

•  These  documenU  are  in  Ltwrhor,  Be^ormtUiontaeten,  U. 
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ist,"  who  would  have  no  diseusaioa,  and  whose  requirement 
that  Luther  should  retract  hig  opinions,  was  met  with  a  d\il 
but  decided  refusal.  "I  vnW  not,"  wrote  Luther  to  Carlstadt, 
"become  a  heretic  by  denying  the  truth  by  which  I  bt'came  a 
Christian :  sooner  will  I  die,  be  burnt,  be  banished,  be  anathe- 
matized." '  He  confronted  the  doctrinal  assertions  which  he 
was  bidden  to  accept  by  affirming  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Bible  and  the  necessity  of  faith  to  derive  good  from  the  sacra- 
ments. He  broke  with  the  cardinal,  to  whom  his  dark,  glistening 
eyes  were  nowise  agreeable,  having  left  for  him  a  protest  appeal- 
ing from  the  Pope  ill  informed  to  the  same  better  informed.* 
lie  was  aided  in  his  escape  through  a  small  gate  in  the  city 
wall  by  a  friend  and  escorted  on  horseback  by  another  on  the 
road  leading  homeward,  writing,  on  the  evening  of  his  arrivnl, 
that  he  was  "full  of  peace  and  joy  and  wondered  that  so  many 
and  great  men  thought  this  trial  of  his  anything  important." 
When  a  bull  was  issued  from  Rome,  asserting  the  doctrine  as 
to  indulgences,  which  Luther  had  impugned,  he  published  his 
appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a  general  council.  8till  he  looked  for 
a  recognition  of  the  truth  from  the  authorities  of  the  Church. 
Miltitz,  the  second  messenger  from  the  papal  court,  conciliatory 
in  manner,  and  professing  a  sympathy  with  Luther  in  hie 
hatred  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  vendors  of  indulgences, 
actually  persuaded  him  to  abstain  from  further  conibat  on 
the  subject,  provided  his  opponents  would  also  remain  silent.* 
But  thiii  truce  was  quickly  broken  by  the  challenge  of  Eck  to 
a  public  tUsputation  on  free  will  and  grace,  topics  on  which  he 
had  before  debated  with  Carlstadt^  one  of  the  theological  pro- 
fessors at  Wittenberg;  and  by  the  programme  which  Eck  put 
forth,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Luther,  in  which  his  opinions 
were  directly  assailed.  In  the  open  wagon  which  conveyed 
Luthar  to  Leipsic  to  attend  the  disputation,  there  sat  by  his  side 
Philip  Melancthon,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  of  precocious 
talents  and  ripe  scholarship^  whom  his  grand-uncle,  Reuchlin, 
had  recommended  to  the  Elector  as  Professor  of  Greek,  and 


>  Letter  to  Csrlatadt  (Oct.  14,  15JS),  Pe  Wettp,  i.  IBl. 

»  Utter  lo  Cajjetan  tOot.  I&,  1518),  Dd  Wette,  1.  164. 

*■  LutbeT  did  not  believe  in  the  Bincenty  of  NlHtiti's  warm  ctonionst rations. 
He  apeakfl  of  hU  "Italitin  ttud  simulatiuna" —  "ItnlitnU'a  et  fiimulBlionc-s." 
Letter  to  Siaupitu  (Feb.  20.  1519),  Pe  Wette,  i.  281.  Sco  also  thf  Letter  tn 
EgranuB  (Feb.  2,  IJ519),  De  Wette,  i.  210. 
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sent  to  Wittenberg  with  a  glowing  prophecy  of  the  eminence 
that  awaited  him.'  At  the  age  of  twenty  hia  powers  and  his 
scholarship  were  alike  mature.  Unlike  Luther  in  his  tempera- 
ment, they  were  the  counterparts  of  each  other,  MelaJiethon 
found  rest  and  support  in  the  robust  nature,  the  intrepid  spirit 
of  Luther;  Luther  admired,  in  turn,  the  fine  but  cautious  in- 
tellect, and  the  exact  and  ample  learning  of  Melancthon,  Each 
lent  to  the  other  the  most  effective  assistance.  So  intimate  is 
their  friendship  that  Luther  dares  to  get  hold  of  the  manuscript 
commentaries  of  hig  young  associate,  whose  modesty  kept  them 
Jm  the  press, and  to  send  them,  without  the  author's  knowledge, 

the  printer.'  "Tliis  little  Greek/'  saiil  LutheFj  "surpasses 
me  in  theology,  too."  By  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  Melanethon  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Protestant 
exegesis;  and  his  doctrinal  treatise^  the  "Loci  Communes,"  won 
for  him  a  like  distinction  in  this  department  of  theology. 

The  disputation  at  Leipsdc  went  on  for  a  week  between  Carl- 
stadt  and  Eck,  on  the  intricate  themes  of  free  will  and  grace, 
in  which  the  former  defended  the  Auguslinian  and  the  latter 
the  eemi'Pelagian  gide,  and  in  which  the  fluency  and  atlroitnes^ 
of  Eck  shone  to  advantage  in  comparison  with  his  leas  facile 
adversary."  Then  Luther  ascended  the  platform.  He  was  in 
the  prime  of  life^  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  of  middling  height, 
at  that  time  thin  ui  person,  and  with  a  clear,  melodious  voice. 
It  is  a  fact  not  without  interest  that  he  carried  in  his  hand  a 
n<wegay  of  flowers.*  He  took  delight  in  nature  —  in  the  sky, 
the  blossoms,  and  birds.  In  the  midst  of  his  great  conflict  he 
would  turn  for  recreation  to  his  garden,  and  correspond  with 
hia  friends  about  the  seeds  and  utensils  that  he  wanted  to  pro- 


^  ReuchliD  to  HeSanethcn,  Cijrpvt  Ref.^  i.  33,  Reuchlin  Bppli«  to  him  the 
pronii»e  !«  Abrah&m  (Gen.  xii.)i  "Its  mihi  priBSKgit  snunus^  itfl  epcro  futu- 
riim  de  ttf  mi  Phtlippe,  tneuni  opia  et  meum  BoUUutn."  Mel&ncthon'a  oriiginal 
TiBme  was  Schwnrsprd,  which,  according  to  the  prevnilitig  custoni,  he  rendered 
inlo  Greek.  To  render  proper  nameH  into  Greek  or  Lnlin  waa  u»ual  with  schoiara, 
Tbud  ilEkueHchein  became  CEcolampiulitu;  Schneider —  i.e.  Kom^chneidcr  — 
w&s  trnnsformiMl  into  AgricotK.  Joh&iinGa  Kmehetnbergcr  wrote  to  Reuchlm 
to  fumiAh  him  with  a  Gree'k  equivolunt  for  bia  uot  vi^ry  vuphomoua  oftme.  Vdd 
HsuiDer,  GeaehieAlt  dtr  Padago^k,  \-  1?9' 

*  Letter  to  MtlAlnelholi,  De  Wette,  ii.  23S.     9e«  alM  il,  303. 

■  A  concisf',  inatruclive  Articl'P  un  "  Ect  "  vn  Hftuclr,  Jitaltncylelopadif,  v.  138 
aeiQ.,  describca  iLia  CDinbatunt  and  the  other  paclicipaiits  in  the  Le^ipsic  Debate. 

•  For  nu  inU'n.-»itit)g  dc^riptioii  of  t-utlicr.  m  he  apEH'tircS  ijt  tlii;*  Dii*pu(nlion, 
frO.n  the  pea  of  Fetrus  Mo)M>llanu»>  stv  Waddington,  i.  130.  Sfe  bJbu  Itaiikc, 
Devtaeh.  Gteh.,  i.  2S1.     It  laiit«d  rrom  June  27,  to  July  16,  1519. 
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cure  for  it.'  At  home  and  with  his  friends  he  was  full  of  humor, 
was  enthusiastically  fond  of  music,  and  played  with  skill  on  the 
lute  and  the  flute;  in  his  natural  constitution  the  very  opposite 
of  an  ascetic.^  His  powerful  mind  —  for  he  was,  probably, 
the  ablest  man  of  his  time  —  was  connected  with  a  childHke 
^freshness  of  feeling,  and  a  large,  generous  sympathy  with 
Luman  nature  in  all  its  innocent  manifestations. 

Standing  before  Duke  George,  who  proved  to  be  a  decided 
enemy  of  the  Reformation,  and  before  the  auditory  who  sat 
with  him,  Luther  discussed  with  his  opponent  the  primacy  of 
the  Pope.  In  the  course  of  the  colloquy  he  declared  that  the 
headship  of  the  Pope  is  not  indispensable;  that  the  Oriental 
Church  18  a  true  Church,  without  the  Pope;  that  the  primacy 
is  of  human  and  not  of  divine  appointment.  Startling  as  these 
propositions  were,  they  were  less  so  than  was  his  avowal,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry,  that  among  the  articles  for  which  John 
Huss  had  been  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  there 
were  some  that  were  thoroughly  Christian  and  evangelical.  A 
feeling  of  amazement  ran  through  the  assembly,  and  an  audible 
expression  of  surprise  and  anger  broke  from  the  lips  of  the 
Duke.' 

The  Disputation  at  Leipsic,  by  stimulating  Luther  to  further 
studies  into  the  origin  of  the  Papacy  and  into  the  character  of 
Huss  and  of  hia  opinions,  brought  his  mind  to  a  more  decided 
renunciation  of  human  authority,  and  to  a  growing  suspicion 
that  the  papal  rule  was  a  usurpation  in  the  Church  and  a  hateful 
tyranny.*  Up  to  this  time  his  attempt  had  been  to  influence 
the  ecclesiastical  rulers;  now  he  tiu-ned  to  the  people.  His 
"Address  to  the  Christian  Nobles  of  the  German  Nation"  was 
a  ringing  appeal  to  the  German  laity  to  take  the  work  of  refor- 
mation into  their  own  hands,  to  protect  the  German  people 
against  the  avarice  and  tyrannical  intermeddling  of  the  Roman 

*  "Whilo  Sa.ta.ti  with  hia  nlembeiB  Is  raging,  I  will  Isugb  at  liim  and  will  Ht- 
icod  to  lay  gard4.'nB,  that  is,  the  blesBin^  of  the  CrcBtor.  and  enjoy  them  prBising 
him."     Letter  t«  Wenc.  Link,  {Dec.  1525),  De  Wctte,  iii.  58.     See*  alao.  iii,  172. 

'  But  he  woB  abstemious  in  food  and  drink  ^  "valde  modici  cibi  et  potua," 
EAys.  MelaocthoQ.  Often  for  many  eouaccutive  days  he  would  tliJte  enly  k  litUo 
bn'ad  and  fiBh.     Viia  LtUhfri,  v. 

■  rtankc.   i.  2T0  aeq. 

*  Before  tlbe  Disputuliufi  at  Leipeic^  he  wrote  to  Spalatin  [March  13,  If^ld) : 
"Verao  ct  decrtta  PonUfictum,  pro  mca  dispiitatioQe.  et  (in  aurcm  tibi  loquor} 
eiescio  an  Pftpa  sit  Antichristus  Lpne  vel  apo^^t-nlun  ejus:  odeo  misere  oomiinpitur 
et  oruclfiptur  Christus  (id  eat  veritu)  ab  eo  in  decntia."    D«  Wette,  i.  23S. 
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fccleaiasties,  to  deprive  the  Pope  of  his  nile  in  secular  afTairs, 
to  abolish  compulsory  celibacy,  to  reform  the  convents  and 
restrain  the  mentlicant  orders,  to  come  to  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Bohemians,  to  fost-er  education.  The  spiritual  Power  en- 
throned at  Rome  was  able  by  its  pretensions  to  shield  itself 
against  reforms.  It  cbimed  to  be  the  sole  authoritative  source 
of  reforms.  If  Scripture  was  cited  in  behalf  of  them,  it  wag 
answered  that  the  Pope  alone  is  competent  to  say  what  Scripture 
meant.  In  this  harangue  Luther  strikes  a  blow  at  the  dis- 
tinction between  laymen  and  priest,  on  which  the  hierarchical 
system  rested.  "We  have  one  baptism  and  one  faith/'  he  says, 
" and  it  is  that  which  constitutes  a  spiritual  person,'^  He  com- 
pares the  Church  to  ten  sons  of  a  king,  who,  having  equal 
rights,  choose  one  of  their  number  to  be  the  '*  minister  of  their 
common  power."  "A  company  of  pious  laymen  in  a  desert, 
having  no  ordained  priest  among  them,  would  have  the  right  to 
confer  that  office  on  one  of  themselves^  whether  he  were  married 
or  not ;  anil  "  the  man  so  chosen  would  be  as  truly  a  priest  as  if 
all  the  bishops  in  the  world  had  consecrated  him,"  The  priestly 
character  of  a  layman  and  the  importance  of  education  are  the 
leading  topics  in  this  stirring  appeal.  His  treatise  on  the  Baby- 
lonian Captivity  of  the  Church  followed,  in  which  he  handled 
the  subject  of  the  sacraments.  The  number  of  these  he  limits 
to  three,  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Repentance,  and 
holds  that  the  last  is  not  properly  a  sacrament,  but  a  return  to 
Baptism.  Absolution  is  not  a  function  confined  to  the  priest. 
Transubstantiation  is  an  idea  which  no  one  is  bound  to  accept. 
The  Eucharist  is  not  a  sacrifice.  He  condemns  the  denial  of 
the  cup  to  the  laity.  In  one  passage  he  declares  that  the  bishop 
of  Rome  has  become  a  tyrant;  he,  therefore,  has  no  fear  of  his 
decrees.  Neither  he  nor  a  general  councU  has  a  right  to  set  up 
new  articles  of  faith.  He  attacks  the  statutes  that  violated 
Christian  liberty,  auch  as  those  which  prescribed  pilgrimages, 
fastingSj  and  monasticism.  He  had  discovered  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  doctrinal  and  practical  abuses  of  the  church.' 
He  regards  with  favor  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  divorce 
as  in  some  cases  lawful.  At  this  time  (1520)  he  sent  to  Leo  X, 
a  letter  containing  expre^ions  of  personal  respect,  but  com- 
paring him  to  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  wolves  and  to  Daniel  among 

■  Waddingtop,  I.  267. 
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tlie  lions,  and  invoking  him  to  set  about  a  work  of  reformation 
in  his  corrupt  court  and  in  the  Church,'  With  it  he  sent  his 
Discoui^se  De  Liherlaie  Ckrisliana. 

In  this  sermon  oe  "The  Freedom  of  a  Christian  Man," 
Luther  set  forth  in  a  noble  and  elevated  strain  the  Inwardness 
of  true  religion,  the  marriage  of  the  soul  to  Christ  through  faith 
in  the  Word,  and  the  \dtal  connection  of  faith  and  works.  Faith 
precedes  since  by  fxiith  we  are  justified;  but  good  works  are 
necessarily  the  fruit  of  faith.  In  this  treatise  he  rises  above 
the  atmosphere  of  controversy,  and  unfolds  his  idea  of  Chrisr- 
tianity  in  the  genial  tone  of  devout  feeling. 

His  course  during  the  period  between  the  posting  of  the 
theses  and  the  final  breach  with  Rome  can  be  judged  correctly 
only  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  mind  was  in  a  transition 
state.  He  was  working  his  way  by  degrees  to  the  hght.  This 
explains  the  seeming  inconsistencies  in  his  expressions  relative 
to  the  Pope  and  the  Church,  which  occasionally  appear  in  his 
letters  and  publications  during  this  interval.  "I  am  one  of 
those,"  he  said,  "among  whom  Augustine  has  classed  himself 
—  of  those  who  have  gradually  advanced  by  writing  and  teach- 
ing; not  of  those  who  at  a  single  bound  spring  to  perfection 
out  of  nothing."  ' 

The  Bull  which  condemned  forty-one  propositions  of  Luther, 
and  excommunicated  him  if  he  should  not  recant  within  sixty 
days,  after  which  every  Christian  magistrate  was  to  be  required 
to  arrest  him  and  deliver  him  at  Rome,  was  issued  on  the  iGth 
of  June,  1530.  It  had  been  prepared  by  Cajetan,  Prierias,  ancl 
by  Eck,  whose  numerous  attacks  on  Luther  in  speech  and  in 
writings  received  the  reward  of  carrying  to  Germany  this  Papal 
fiilrnination,  in  which  one  item  in  the  condemned  propasitiona 
ascribed  to  Luther  was  the  33d :  "  that  to  burn  heretics  is  against 
the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  papal  condemnation  of  errora 
was  made  binding  on  all  persons  and  States.  Was  it  not,  thcn^ 
ex  cathedra  f  Luther,  in  review  of  it,  cited  with  telling  emphasis 
the  condemnation  of  Christ  of  the  treatment  of  heretics  sane- 


'  Luther  afrenw  to  have  etitertaiDed,  up  to  tliia  timo,  &  personal  r^purti  and 
repent  for  Lao,  but  tha  intermingling  of  pe^nwrial  compliinenta  with  deiiUhaia- 
ticrna  of  his  court  and  of  IIig  Roinaa  Chureii  (which  is  styl^  "a  licenUoiDi  dea 
of  robb*ris")  wiw  11!  ftdftptwl  1o  conciliate  the  Pope'a  favor. 

'  PriEf.  Oprruni :  "Qui  dn  nihilo  Fcpcnte  Hunt  Bunrnii^  cum  nihil  aint,  nequo 
operati,   negue  tcnlaU,   nrciuf  cxpcrti." 
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tioned  In  it.  Luther  put  forth  a  pamphlet  in  response  to  this 
execrable  Bull  of  .4n/iW(m/,  jis  he  called  it.  On  the  lOth  of 
Decemljcr,  in  the  public  place  at  Wittenberg,  —  whither  all 
friends  of  Evangelical  truth  had  been  invited  on  the  bulletin 
boar<l  of  the  University,  —  in  the  presence  of  an  assembly  of 
doctors  of  the  University,  students  and  people,  he  threw  it, 
together  with  the  book  of  Canon  Law^  and  a  few  other  equally 
obnoxious  writings,  into  the  flames.  By  this  act  lie  completed 
his  rupture  with  the  Papal  See.  There  was  no  longer  room 
for  retreat.     He  had  burned  his  ships  behind  him,* 

This  decisive  step  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  German 
nation  to  Luther's  cause,  anil  tended  to  concentrate  all  the 
various  elements  of  opposition  to  the  Papacy.'  Luther  founil 
political  support  in  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Elector,  and 
from  the  jurists  with  whom  the  conflict  of  the  spiritual  with 
the  civil  courts  was  a  standing  grievance.  Tlie  Papal  Bull  was 
extensively  regarded  as  a  new  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
civil  power.  The  religious  opposition  to  the  Papacy,  which  had 
been  quickened  by  Luther's  theological  writings,  and  which 
found  an  inspiring  ground  of  union  in  his  appeal  to  the  Divine 
Word  and  his  arraignment  of  the  Pope  as  an  opposer  of  it, 
engaged  the  sympathy  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inferior  clergy 
and  of  the  monastic  orders.  Luther  also  found  zealous  allies 
in  the  literary  class.  The  Humanists  were  either  quiet,  labo- 
rious scholars,  who  applied  their  researches  in  philosophy  and 
classical  literature  to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
tlefensn  of  Scriptural  truth  against  human  traditions,  of  whom 
Melancthon  was  a  ty^x" ;  or  they  were  poets,  filled  with  a  national 
spirit,  eager  to  avenge  the  indiginties  suffered  by  Germany  under 
It^dian  and  Papal  rule,  and  really  not  only  to  vindicate  their 
cause  with  invectives  and  satires,  but  also  with  their  swords. 
Tliesc  wore  the  combatants  for  Reuchlln  against  the  Dominican 
persecution;  the  authors  of  the  "Epistolse  Obscurorum  Vi- 
rorum."  Luther,  with  his  deeply  religious  feeling,  had  not 
liked  the  tone  of  these  productions.  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  one 
of  the  \vriters,  the  most  prominent  representati>'e  of  the  youth- 
ful literati,  to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  had  not  been  inter- 
ested at  first  in  the  affair  of  Luther,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
monkish  and  theological  dispute.     But  he  found  help  for  his 


>  StraUM,   Ulrich  Von  HuUm,  p.  397. 


*  &e«  Ruke,  i.  307  aeq. 
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own  aims  in  its  wide-reaching  scope  and  became  one  of  the  Re- 
former's ardent  supporters.  He  seconded  Luther's  religious 
appeals  by  scattering  broadcast  his  own  caustic  philippics  and 
satires,  in  which  the  Pope  and  his  agents  and  abettors  in  Ger- 
many were  lashed  with  unbridled  severity.  Abandoning  the 
Latin,  the  proper  tongue  of  the  Humanists,  he  began  to  write 
in  the  vernacular.  Hutten  enlisted  his  friend  Francis  von  Sick- 
ingen,  another  patriotic  knight,  and  the  most  noted  of  the  class 
who  offered  themselves  to  redress  wrongs  by  exploits  and  incur- 
sions undertaken  by  their  own  authority,  often  to  the  terror  of 
those  who  were  thus  assailed.  Siekingen  sent  to  Luther  an 
invitation^  in  case  he  needed  a  place  of  refuge,  to  come  to  his 
strong  castle  at  Ebernburg,^ 

We  must  pause  here  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  political 
condition  of  Germany,  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  central 
government  had  become  so  weakened,  that  the  Empire  existed 
more  in  name  than  in  reality.  Germany  was  an  aggregate  of 
numerous  small  states,  each  of  which  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
independent  within  its  own  bounds.  The  German  king  having 
held  the  imperial  office  for  so  many  centuries,  the  two  stations 
were  practically  regarded  as  inseparable:  but  neither  as  king 
of  Germany  nor  as  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  had  he 
sufficient  power  to  preserve  order  among  the  states  or  to  com- 
bine them  in  common  enterprises  of  defense  or  of  aggression. 
By  the  golden  bull  of  Charles  IV.,  in  1356^  the  electoral  con- 
stitution w^as  defined  and  settled,  by  which  the  predominance 
of  power  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  seven  leading  princes  to 
whom  the  choice  of  the  Emperor  was  committed.  No  measures 
affecting  the  common  welfare  could  be  adopted  except  by  the 
consent  of  the  Diet,  a  body  composed  of  the  electors,  the  princes, 
and  the  cities.  Private  wars  were  of  frequent  occurrence  be- 
tween the  component  parts  of  the  country.  They  might  enter 
separately  into  foreign  alliances.  During  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
milian great  efforts  were  made  to  establish  a  better  constitution^ 
but  they  mostly  fell  to  the  ground  in  consequence  of  the  mutual 
unwillingness  of  the  states  and  the  Emperor  that  either  party 
should  exercise  power.  The  Public  Peace  and  the  Imperial 
Chamber  were  constituted,  the  former  for  the  prevention  of 


^  Bee  the  very  interesting  biography  by  D.  F.  Strauss,  Ulneh  von  Hutlen 
(2d  sd..  1S71). 
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intestine  war,  and  the  latter  a  supreme  judidal  tribunal;  but 
neither  of  these  measures  was  more  than  partially  successful. 
The  failure  to  create  a  l^ettcr  organization  for  the  Empire  in- 
creased the  ferment,  for  which  there  were  abundant  causes 
prior  to  these  abortive  attempts.  The  efforts  of  the  princes  to 
increase  their  power  within  their  several  principalities  brought 
on  quarrels  with  bishops  and  knights,  whose  traditional  privi- 
leges were  curtailed,  Especially  among  the  knights  a  mutinous 
feeling  wag  everywhere  rife,  which  often  broke  forth  in  deeds 
of  violence  and  even  in  open  warfare.  The  cities  complfuned 
of  the  oppression  which  they  had  to  endure  from  the  imperial 
government  and  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  princes 
and  by  the  knights.  Thri\'ing  communities  of  tradesmen  Hid 
artisans  invited  hostility  from  every  quarter.  The  heavy  bur- 
dens of  taxation^  the  insecurity  of  travel  and  of  commerce,  were 
for  them  an  intolerable  grievance.  At  the  same  time,  all  over 
Germany,  the  rustic  population,  on  account  of  the  hardship  of 
their  situation,  were  in  a  state  of  disaffection  which  might  at 
any  moment  burst  forth  in  a  formidable  rebellion.  In  addition 
to  all  these  troubles  and  grievances,  the  extortions  of  Rome 
had  stirred  up  a  general  feeling  of  indignation.'  Vast  sums  of 
money,  the  fruit  of  taxation  or  the  price  of  the  virtual  sale  of 
Church  offices,  were  carried  out  of  the  country  to  replenish  the 
coffers  of  the  Pope, 

On  the  death  of  Maximilian  (January  12,  1519),  the  prin- 
cipal aspirants  for  the  succession,  were  Charles,  the  youthful 
King  of  Spain,  and  Francis  I.,  the  King  of  France.  Charles, 
who  was  the  grandson  of  Maximilian,,  and  the  son  of  Philip  and 
of  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  inherited 
Austria  and  the  Low  Countries,  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
of  Navarre,  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  together  with  the  vast  terri- 
tories of  Hpain  in  the  New  World.  The  Electors  offered  the 
imperial  office  to  Frederic  of  Saxony,  a  prince  held  in  universal 
esteem  for  his  wisdom  and  high  character ;  but  he  judged  that 
the  resources  at  his  command  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  govern  the  empire  with  efficiency,  and  he  CASt  his  influence 
with  decisive  effect  in  favor  of  Charles.  The  despotism  of  the 
French  King  was  feared,  and  Charles  was  preferred,  partly 
because,  from  the  situation  of  his  hereditary  donumons  in  Ger- 

>  Ruke^  i.  132  wq. 
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many  and  from  the  extent  of  his  power,  it  was  thought  that  lie 
would  prove  the  best  defender  of  the  Empire  against  the  Turks. 
But  the  princes  took  care,  in  the  '^capitulation"  which  accom- 
panied the  election  of  Charles,  to  interpose  safeguards  against 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  new  Emperor.  He  promised 
not  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to  put  any  state  under  the  ban  of 
the  Emphe  without  the  assent  of  the  Diet;  that  he  would 
give  the  public  offices  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  fix  his 
residence  in  Germany^  and  not  being  foreign  troops  into  the 
f  country. 

The  concentration  of  so  much  power  in  a  angle  individual 
excited  general  alarm.  Such  an  approach  to  a  universal  mon- 
archy had  not  been  seen  in  Eiu-ope  since  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne. The  independence  of  all  other  kingdoms  would  seem 
to  be  put  in  peril.  It  was  reasonably  feared  that  Charles  would 
avail  himself  of  his  vast  strength  to  restore  the  Empire  to  its 
ancient  litnits,  and  to  revive  its  claim  to  supremacy.  This 
apprehension,  of  itself,  would  account  for  the  hostility  of  Francis, 
apart  from  his  personal  disappointment  at  the  result  of  the 
imperial  election.  But  there  were  particular  causes  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  rival  monarchs  wliich  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce an  open  rupture.  In  behalf  of  the  Empire,  Charles  claimed 
Lombardy  and  especially  Milan,  together  with  a  portion  of 
Southern  France  —  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Aries. 
As  the  heir  of  the  dukea  of  Burgundy,  he  claimed  the  parts  of 
the  old  dukedom  which  had  been  incorporated  in  France,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold.  It  had  been  the  ambition  of 
France,  since  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.,  to  establish  its 
power  in  Italy.  Francis^  besides  his  determination  to  cling  to 
the  conquests  which  he  had  already  made,  claimed  Naples  in 
virtue  of  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  which  had  reverted 
to  the  French  crown ;  he  claimed  also  Spanish  Navarre,  which 
had  been  seized  by  Ferdinand,  and  the  suzerainty  of  Flandera 
and  Artois.  The  scene,  as  well  as  the  main  prize  of  the  conflict, 
was  to  be  in  Northern  Italy.  The  preponderance  of  strength 
was  not  so  decidedly  on  the  side  of  Charles  as  might  at  first 
appear.  The  Turks  perpetually  menaced  the  eastern  frontiers 
of  lus  hereditary  German  dominions,  which  were  given  over  to 
Ferdinand,  his  brother.  His  territories  were  widely  separated 
from  one  anotherj  not  only  in  spacer  but  also  in  IsmguEbge^  local 
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institiitions,  and  customs.  Several  of  the  countries  over  which 
he  reigned  were  in  a.  state  of  internal  confusioii.  This  was  truo 
of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  Germany. 

For  months  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  the  Empire  was 
without  a  bead.  Frederic  of  Saxony,  who  was  disposed  to  pro- 
tect rather  than  repress  the  movement  of  Luther,  was  regent 
in  Northern  Germany.  Had  he  been  in  middle  life  and  been 
endued  with  an  energy  equal  to  his  sagacity  and  excellence,  ht 
might  have  complied  with  the  preference  of  the  Electors  and 
have  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  German  nation,  which 
was  now  conscious  of  the  feeling  of  nationality^  and  full  of  aspi- 
rations after  unity  and  reform.' 

Charles  V,  was  not  the  man  to  assume  such  a  position.  He 
developed  a  tenacity  of  purpose,  a  restless  activity,  and  a  far- 
sighted  calculation^  which  were  far  in  a<lvance  of  the  expec- 
tations entertained  respecting  him  in  his  early  youth.  But  hia 
whole  history  shows  that  he  had  no  adequate  appreciation  of 
the  moral  force  of  Protestantism.  His  personal  sympathies 
were  with  the  old  system  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and 
this  was  more  and  more  the  case  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career. 
But  apart  from  his  own  opinions  and  predilections,  his  position 
a.^  ruler  of  Spain,  where  the  most  bigoted  type  of  Catholicism 
prevailed,  wouki  have  the  effect  to  prevent  him  from  severing 
his  connection  with  the  Roman  Church.  Moreover,  the  wliole 
idea  of  the  Empire,  as  it  lay  in  his  mind  and  as  it  was  involved 
in  all  his  ambitious  schemes,  presupposed  the  unity  of  the 
Church  and  union  with  the  Papacy.  The  sacred  character, 
the  peculiar  supremacy  of  the  Empire,  rested  upon  the  con- 
ception that  it  was  more  than  the  kingdom  of  Germany,  more 
than  a  German  empire,  that  it  was  the  ally  and  protector  of 
I  the  entire  Catholic  Church.  Germany  was  regarded  by 
Charles  V.  as  only  one  of  the  countries  over  which  he  ruled. 
The  peculiar  interests  of  Germany  were  subordinate,  in  hia 
thoughts,  to  the  more  comprehensive  schemes  of  poHtical 
aggrandizement  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  He  acted  in 
the  affair  of  the  Reformation  from  political  motives.  These, 
at  least,  were  uppermost,  and  accordingly  liis  conduct  varied 
to  conform  to  the  interest  of  the  hour.  He  might  deplore  the 
rise  and  prc^ess  of  Lutheranism,  but  he  desired  still  less  the 

^  Bcycet  tldn  Roman  Empire,  p.  31S. 
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succesa  of  Francis  I.  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  Moreover,  in 
carrying  out  his  plans  for  himself,  and  for  the  realisation  of  the 
idea  of  the  Empire,  he  might  fall  into  conflict  with  the  head  of 
the  Church.  The  old  cont-est  of  pope  and  emperor  might  be 
revived.  This  was  the  more  liable  to  occur  in  a  period  when 
the  popes  were  anxiously  laboring  for  their  own  temporal  power, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  their  relatives  in  Italy.  A  com- 
bination of  all  the  forces  opposed  to  the  new  doctrine  might 
suffice  to  crush  it.  But  would  this  combination  be  effected? 
In  addition  to  the  jealousies  that  existed  between  the  principal 
potentates,  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  France, 
divisions  might  easily  arise  among  the  Catholic  princes  in  Ger- 
many, from  the  fear,  for  example,  of  the  increasing  power  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  In  adtlition  to  the  conflicting  interests 
out  of  which  the  Lutheran  movement  might  find  its  profit^  Ger- 
many and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  incessantly 
threatened  by  the  Tiu-ks,  It  might  be  impracticable  to  per- 
secute the  disciples  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  their  help  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom. 
Wlien  Charles  V.  first  amved  in  Germany  (in  1520>  when 
he  was  crowned  at  Aix  la  Chapelle),  he  had  reasons  for  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Pope,  and  when  this  was  the  case  his  own  prefer- 
ences seconded  the  motive  of  policy.  Yet  Luther  and  the 
Lutheran  cause  had  attracted  a  religious  and  national  sympathy 
that  was  too  strong  to  permit  him  to  be  condemned  by  the 
Emperor  without  a  hearing.  A  less  summary  course  must  be 
taken  than  that  which  the  papal  party  urged  upon  him>  Hence 
the  summons  which  Luther  received  to  appear  and  answer  for 
himself  at  his  first  German  Diet,  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521). 
In  this  summons  Luther  recognized  a  call  of  God  to  give  testi- 
mony to  the  truth.  He  had  letters  of  safe-conduct  from  the 
Emperor  and  the  princes  through  whose  territories  his  route 
lay,  as  he  made  his  journey  in  the  farmer's  wagon,  furnished 
by  the  city  of  Wittenberg.  Wlien  he  went  to  Augsburg  to  meet 
Cajetan,  he  had  worn  a  borrowed  coat.  He  was  now  an  object 
of  universal  interest  and  attention.  At  Erfurt,  the  University 
went  out  in  a  procession  to  meet  him,  some  on  horseback,  with 

'  Of  the  two  uuDciofl  who  were  seat  to  the  imperial  court,  C&nLCcicI)  And 
Aleander,  the  latter  was  most  dLstJnguishetl.  He  figured  in  the  Diet  of  WqmiH. 
Of  him  Luther  has  given  a  sarcastic  deocription^  trhich  ib  quoted  by  Sefikeodorf, 
lib.  i.,  sect.  34.  $  SI. 
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a  great  throng  on  foot,  and  welcomed  him  with  a  speech  from 
the  rector,  who  met  at  the  head  of  a  mounted  escort  at  a  place 
forty  miles  distant.  He  persevered  in  his  journey,  notwith- 
standing illness  by  the  way  and  many  voices  of  discouragement 
—  mingled,  to  be  sure,  with  others  more  cheering  —  which  met 
him  at  every  step.'  When  he  reached  the  last  station  he  was 
advised  by  a  councilor  of  Frederick  not  to  go  on;  the  fate  of 
Hubs,  it  was  swd,  might  befall  him.  To  which  he  replied :  "  Huse 
has  been  burned,  but  not  the  truth  with  him,  I  will  go  in, 
though  as  many  devils  were  aiming  at  me  as  there  are  tiles  on 
the  roof.  *' '  He  rode  into  the  town  at  midday,  through  streets 
crowded  with  people  who  had  gathered  to  see  him.  In  the  lodg- 
ings provided  for  him  by  the  Elector  he  spent  the  time  partly  in 
prayer ;  at  intervals  playing  on  his  lute ;  administering,  also,  the 
communion  to  a  Saxon  nobleman  in  the  house,  who  was  danger- 
ously ill.  On  the  following  day^  at  fom-  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
having  first  solemnly  commended  himself  to  God  in  prayer,  he  was 
escorted  by  the  imperial  master  of  the  horse,  Ulrich  of  Pappen- 
heim;r  to  the  hall  of  audience-  He  was  conducted  by  a  private 
and  circuitous  way  in  order  to  avoid  the  press  of  the  multitude; 
yet  the  windows  and  roofs  that  overlooked  the  route  which  he 
took  were  thronged  with  spectators.  As  he  enteretl  the  august 
assembly  he  beheld  the  youthful  Emperor  on  his  throne,  with 
his  brother,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  at  his  side,  and  a  brilliant 
retinue  of  princes  and  nobles,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  among  whom 
were  his  own  sovereign,  Frederick  the  Wise,  and  the  Landgrave, 
Philip  of  Hesse,  who  was  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age, 
together  with  the  deputies  of  the  imperial  cities,  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  a  numerous  array  of  dignitaries  of  every  rank. 
Aleander,  one  of  the  Papal  Nuncios,  had  arranged  the  order  of 
proceedings.  A  jurist  representing  the  Emperor  had  the  same 
name,  as  it  happened,  as  the  old  antagonist  of  Lutherj  Eck.  It 
was  estimated  that  not  less  than  five  thousand  persons  were 
collected  in  and  around  the  hall.    For  a  moment  Luther  seemed 

■  geme  interesting  details  uw  eiven  by  Myconiua,  HiM.  ReJormat.f  p.  38  (in 
Cyprian's  UTkundtn). 

■Conccmmg  Ihe  precise  rorm  or  Uie  esprp!)sioD,  Bee  Tlanke,  i.  S34,  Bbd  hin 
rr(«renre  to  t>&  Welte,  ii.  139,  But  dp«liitin  givos  the  exprraBion  in  the  more 
umal  fonn  in  wtiLch  it  is  (|i]oted  :  "  E>afl8  er  mir  SpBlitiuo  bus  Oppcnhejni  gin 
WurmbA,  schri^be:  'Er  wdllte  gfO  Wunsih*.  wenngleicb  bo  viel  Tieufcl  dorrinmii 
witrvn,  9l»  inimer  Zeigi.^1  dn  wikr<en-'  "  JoArb.  vantt.  Ref.  Luth.  (1A21),  p.  SU  lin 
QrpriBO'a  Vrkund^.       Up  anived  at  Woirms,  Aprit  16,  lASl. 
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to  be  somewhat  dased  by  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  assembly. 
He  spoke  in  &  low  voice^  and  many  thought  that  he  was  afraid* 
"It  was  planned  that  two  questions  should  be  propounded  for 
Luther  to  return  categorical  answers."  Some  of  His  books  had 
been  placed  near  the  Emperor.  The  first  question  was,  Did 
he  write  them  and  others  published  under  his  name  ?  His  legal 
adviser  was  the  Wittenberg  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  Dr. 
Jerome  Schur  Schurff,  who  called  for  the  reading  of  the  titles. 
When  tliis  was  done,  Luther  gave  an  affirmative  answer.  In 
reply  to  the  second  question  whether  he  retracted  what  he  had 
written  in  hia  books,  the  titles  of  which  had  been  readj  be  asked 
for  time  to  frame  an  answer  suitable  to  so  grave  a  question.' 
This  was  not  with  any  thought  of  retracting.  Time  was  given 
him,  and  on  the  following  evening,  at  an  hour  so  lat-e  that  lan)ps 
were  lighted,  he  was  once  more  ushered  into  the  a'ssembly.  He 
exhibited  no  sign  of  embarrassment,  but  in  a  calm,  determined 
manner,  in  strong  and  manly  tones  of  voice,  he  said  that  he 
could  not  retract  those  deemed  correct  by  his  opponents,  nor, 
without  conniving  at  wickedness,  what  he  had  written  against 
the  manifest,  the  evident  tyranny  and  corruptions  of  the 
Papacy,  Admitting  that  he  had  sometimes  written  against  in- 
dividuals with  undue  acrimony,  yet  he  could  not  revoke  what  he 
had  said  without  warranting  his  adversaries  in  saying  that  he 
had  retracted  his  antagonism.  He  then  declined  to  revoke  his 
opinions  or  condemn  his  writings,  until  they  should  be  disproved 
by  some  other  authority  than  pope  or  council,  even  by  clear 
testimonies  of  Scripture  or  conclusive  arguments  from  reason. 
A  council  could  err,  he  said;  and  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
prove  it.  When  a  final,  definite  answer  to  the  question  whether 
he  would  recant,  was  demanded,  he  replied  that  his  conseience 
would  not  permit  him:  "Here  I  stand;  I  cannot  do  otherwise. 
God  help  me.  Amen."  Tliere  were  many  beades  the  Saxon 
Elector,  whose  German  hearts  were  thrilled  by  the  noble  de- 

*  That  Luther  as!ced  for  delay  has  been  made  a  gjouad  of  reproach  by  ad- 
vetsariea.  Soe  the  bilswit  to  Maimbourg,  in  Spcki-ndorf,  lib.  i.  aect.  40,  §  94, 
It  hii9  crccaHioncd  perplexity  to  Proteat/int  writem.  See  Waddington.  i.  343. 
But  the-  explanation  Is  tliat  be  had,  in  all  probability,  ntit  expected  a  peremp- 
tory demand  of  tliia  nature,  and  wl^li^  for  Uuie  to  frame  an  answer  —  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  Ins  writinga  contained,  aniong  other  tb]n^,  inany 
perHDnalitipa.  The  rei|Uest  (tif  putt tpaneiu mil  was  doubtless  in  uci^ordanee  with 
the  advice  of  Jerome  SchurfE,  liisi  k'g&I  uwiytanl.  Oq  this  (opic  sf*  Gicseler,  iv 
i.  1,  $  1,  n.  79.  Raukc  dhserves:  "JVueh  er  nahiiD  die  Formliehkeiten  den  Reidies 
fiir  Bich  in  Anapruch-"     Deuttch.  Gteh.,  i.  334, 
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meanor  of  Luther  on  that  momentous  tlay.^  Tokens  of  admi- 
ration and  sympathy  were  not  wanting.  Had  violence  been 
attempted,  there  were  too  many  young  knights,  armed  to  the 
teeth  and  resolved  to  protect  him,  to  give  sufh  an  aUempt 
an  assurance  of  success.  One  who  was  present  testifies  that 
Luther  returneil  to  his  lodgings,  full  of  courage  and  cheerful- 
ness, and  declared  that  had  he  a  tliousand  heads,  he  would  have 
them  all  struck  off  before  he  would  make  a  retraction.'  The 
Elector  Frederick  expressed  his  delight  tlmt  "Father  Martin" 
spoke  so  excellently  both  in  Latin  and  German  before  the 
Emperor  and  the  Estates.  Tlie  Elector,  however,  would  have 
preferred  to  have  had  Luther  speak  more  modestly  in  relation  to 
Councils.  Some  advised  Charles  to  disregard  his  safe-conduct, 
but  he  remembered  the  blush  of  Sigismund,  when  Huss  looked 
him  in  the  face  at  Constance,  and  refused.  Even  Duke  George 
of  Saxony  cried  out  against  an  act  so  derogatory  to  German 
honor.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Emperor,  in  his  last  days, 
at  the  Convent  of  Yuste,  when  superstition  had  more  sway  over 
him,  regretted  his  own  fitlelity  to  doty  and  honor  at  the  time 
when  he  had  Luther  in  his  power.*  At  the  request  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  a  commission  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  lead 
Luther  to  modify  his  position  as  to  General  Councils.  ^STien 
a  part  of  the  assembly  had  gone  home,  and  after  Luther  had 
left,  the  decree  was  proclaimed  that  placed  Luther  under  the 
ban  of  the  Empire.  TJiis  edict,  in  its  spirit  and  language,  as 
well  in  its  provisions^  was  harsh  and,  in  the  highest  degree, 
hostile  to  Luther.  Immediately  after  the  last  conference  of 
the  commission,  the  Emperor  had  complied  with  his  request 
for  permission  to  leave,  and,  to  the  credit  of  Charles  in  all  the 
future,  sent  him  a  safe-conduct.  Bearing  the  same  date  as 
the  sentence  of  outlawry  against  him  was  a  treaty  between 
Leo  X,  and  Charles  for  the  reconquest  of  Milan  by  the  latter.* 
The  Pope  was  also  to  abstain  from  complying  with  the  wish 
of  the  Spanish  Estates  that  he  would  soften  the  rigors  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain,  a  necessary  instrument  of  Charles's 
tyranny.* 

'  Respecting  the  impine^iana  ni&cJe  by  Luthcr  on  v&hoiis  perflona,  ec«  Raokc, 
L.  336  B«q.  *  8pulBim,  p.  42. 

*  Ilobertson,  HiHnry  of  Charles  V.,  PrviOoWa  AppeudLx  (iii.  4S2J. 
'  Ranke,  HUtory  of  tht  Popti.  i,  86, 

•  Hvike.   [}euitehe  GraehieAU,  i.  3:20. 
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Leo  X.  had  opposed  the  election  of  Charles,  and  had  made 
great  exertions  to  secure  the  elevation  of  Francis  to  the  imperial 
station.  The  Pope  was  resolved  to  prevent,  if  he  could,  the 
sovereignty  of  Naples  and  the  imperial  office  from  being  in  iLe 
same  hands.  He  dreaded  the  consequences  to  his  own  states 
and  the  efEect  upon  Italy  generally  that  would  result  from  such 
an  accumulation  of  power.  But  after  Charles  had  been  chosen, 
both  the  Emperor  and  Leo  saw  the  advantages  that  would 
attend  upon  their  union,  and  the  damage  that  each  could  inflict 
upon  the  other  in  case  they  persevered  in  their  hostility.  Ac- 
cordingly they  concluded  an  alliance,  a  main  provision  of  which 
was  that  the  parties  were  to  divide  between  them  the  places  to 
be  conquered  by  the  Emperor  in  Lombardy. 

Thus  Luther  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  and  of 
the  Church.  The  two  great  institutions,  the  two  potentates, 
in  whom  it  had  been  imagined  that  all  authority  on  earth  is 
embodied,  pronounced  against  him.  The  movement  that  had 
enlisted  in  its  support  to  so  great  an  extent  the  literary  and 
political,  as  well  as  the  distinctively  religions^  elements  of 
opposition  to  Rome,  was  condemned  by  Church  and  State.  It 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  decree  of  the  Diet  could  be 
carried  into  execution.  This  was  more  difficult,  even  when 
it  was  withstood  by  a  single  German  State,  than  it  was  to  pass 
it.  The  genius  of  Luther  himself,  his  power  as  an  author, 
even  of  polemical  pamphlets,  were  formidable  obstacles.  The 
influence  of  popular  literature  was  a  cooperative  power.  Of 
these,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  despite  his  unstable  principles,  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  assailants  of  the  papal  repressive 
policy  and  of  the  Worms  edict  in  particular. 

Now  we  find  Luther  in  the  Wartburg,  the  place  of  refuge 
chosen  for  him  by  the  firm  but  discreet  Elector.  The  Emperor's 
safe-conduct  was  good  for  only  three  wrecks.  Tlie  Elector 
arranged  for  his  safety  by  a  plan  of  his  own.  On  the  way  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  company  of  mounted  soldiers,  Luther 
knew  that  he  was  to  be  hidden  for  a  while,  but  knew  not  where. 
In  the  old  Castle  of  Wartburg  in  the  Thuringian  Forest  he 
remained  for  eleven  months."  It  was  a  very  fine  remark  of 
Melancthon  respecting  tlie  Elector  to  whose  honest  piety  and 
discerning  spirit  the  Reformation  owes  so  much;    *^IIe  was  not 


Hia  life  there  ia  well  sketched  by  SchalT,  Church  UUiori/,  vi.  p.  330  seq. 
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one  of  those  who  would  stifle  changes  in  their  very  birth.  He 
was  subject  to  the  will  of  God.  He  read  the  writings  that 
were  put  forth,  and  would  not  permit  any  power  to  crush 
what  he  thought  true."  Luther  studied  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek.  On  the  Wartburg,  he  speaks  often  of  his 
personal  conflicts  with  the  devil^  with  him  the  source  and  im- 
personation of  evil,  whom  he  held  responsible  for  hts  physical 
and  mental  troubles.  With  him  he  conceived  himself  to  be 
frequently  WTestling.  He  was  not  without  recreation.  He 
made  excursions,  admiring  the  beautiful  scenery  and  rejoicing 
in  the  music  of  the  birds.  Here,  though  enduring  much 
physical  pain  consequent  upon  neglect  of  exercise/  LutJier  is 
incessantly  at  work,  sending  forth  controversial  pamphlets, 
writing  letters  of  counsel  and  encouragement  to  his  friends, 
and  laboring  on  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  the  first 
portion  of  that  version  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  which  is  one 
of  his  most  valuable  gifts  to  the  German  people.'  Idiomatic, 
vital  in  every  part,  clothed  in  the  racy  language  of  common  life, 
it  created,  apart  from  its  religious  influence,  an  epoch  in  the 
literary  development  of  the  German  nation.'  What  has  been 
said  in  modern  days  in  depreciation  of  Luther's  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  vernacular  is  in  the  main  without  any  just 
ground.  It  is  true  that  there  had  been  translations  of  the  Bible 
into  German  before.  Taken  all  together,  tliey  may  be  fourteen 
in  number.  But  one  fact  of  capital  importance  is  that  these 
were  renderings  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  inclusive  of  its  errors, 
while  the  ba.sis  of  Luther's  Bible  was  the  original  Scriptures, 
Moreover,  Luther  endeavored  to  interweave  in  his  version  the 
reliable  results  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholarship.  Another 
fact  is  that  the  circulation  of  previous  German  translations  was 
small,  especially  among  lajTnen,  compared  with  the  immense 
as  well  as  early  circxilation  of  Luther's  Bible  —  deservedly  styled 
the  classic  of  the  German  people. 


»  He  Bdverta  to  hU  phywcsl  disordpra.  De  Wptl^-,  it.  pp.  2.  17.  20,  33^  00,  59. 

>  On  the  piTvimi?  traiulalioiis  of  ihp  Rib1<>  itili)  Wtgh  and  Low  Cermm),  uid 
on  their  small  circuUlJon,  especially  aming  the  laity,  bpc  Haiick'e  UraUnci/e,, 
iii.  59  seq.  See,  oJko,  Schaff'ft  Church  Hiidtrrtf,  vi.  p.  351  eeq.  The  "Cimi- 
bridge  Mchdem  History. "^  vol.  ii..  The  Rfformntum,  p.  184  aeq- ;  vol.  ii.,  The  ttmuix- 
itanre,  p.  639  aeq, 

*  On  ihe  inoaleulalile  advantage  of  Luther's  Bible  »•  furniBhtng  b  "people"^ 
boot?" —  a  "  fundamental  work  for  the  iaetruction  d(  the  people  " —  there  are 
good  remarka  by  Ue^,  FAtC.  dtr  Oetchkhtt;  Werfu,  ix,  fi03,  604. 
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Troubles  at  Wittenberg  called  him  forth  from  his  retreat. 
An  iconoclastic  movement  had  broken  out  under  the  lead  of 
Carlstadtj  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  away  in  an  abrupt  and 
violent  manner  rites  that  were  deemed  incongruous  with  the 
new  doctrine.  Tliis  theologian,  not  without  talents  and  learning, 
in  his  career  at  times  supported  Luther,  and  at  intervals  envied 
and  opposed  him.  There  was  a  certain  consistency  in  his  radical 
movement,  and  many  of  the  changes  that  were  attempted  Luther 
and  his  followers  themselves  effected  afterwards.  But  there  was 
an  unhealthy  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  violence,  of  which  Luther 
saw  the  danger;  and  the  innovators  were  associating  with  them- 
selves pretended  prophets  from  Zwickau,  who  claimed  a  miracu- 
lous inspiration  and  were  the  apostles  of  a  social  revolution. 
Luther  comprehended  at  a  glance  the  full  import  of  the  crisis. 
Should  his  movement  Issue  in  a  sober  and  salutary  reform,  or 
run  out  in  a  wild,  fanatical  sect  ?  It  is  a  mark  of  the  sound  con- 
servatism of  Luther,  or  rather  of  his  profound  Christian  wisdom, 
that  he  desired  no  changes  that  did  not  result  spontaneously 
from  an  inaight  into  the  true  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Better, 
he  thought,  to  let  obnoxious  rites  and  ceremonies  remain,  unless 
they  fall  away  from  their  perceived  inconsistency  with  the 
Gospel,  as  the  natural  result  of  incoming  light  and  the  education 
of  conscience.  "If  we,"  he  said,  "are  to  be  iconoclasts  because 
the  Jews  were,  then  like  them  we  must  kill  all  the  unbelievers."  ^ 
He  was  unwilling  to  have  the  attention  of  men  drawn  away 
from  the  central  questions  by  an  excitement  about  points  of 
subordinate  moment;  and  he  counted  no  changes  to  be  of  any 
value,  however  reasonable  in  themselves,  which  were  brought 
to  pass  by  the  dictation  of  leaders  or  by  any  form  of  external 
pressure.  Seeing  the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  he  resolved^ 
whatever  might  befall  himself,  to  return  to  his  flock.  Luther 
never  appears  more  grand  than  at  this  moment.  To  the  pru- 
dent Elector  who  warned  him  against  leaving  his  retreat,  and 
told  him  that  he  could  not  protect  him  against  the  consequences 
of  the  edict  of  Worms,  he  wrote  in  a  lofty  strain  of  courage  and 
faith.  He  went  forth,  he  said,  under  far  higher  protection  than 
that  of  the  Elector.  This  was  a  cause  not  to  be  aided  or  directed 
by  the  aword.  He  who  has  most  faith  will  be  of  most  use. 
"Since  I  now  perceive,"  he  wrote,  ^Hhat  your  Electoral  Grace 

'  De  Wette,  ii.  54S. 
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13  still  very  weak  in  faith,  I  can  by  no  means  regard  ybur  Elec- 
toral Highness  as  the  tnan  Vrho  is  able  to  shield  or  sat'e  ^^e."  * 
If  he  had  as  pressing  business  at  Leipsic,  he  said,  as  he  hadat 
Wittenberg,  he  would  ride  in  there  if  it  rained  Duke  Georges 
nine  days  I  ^  Arriving  at  Wittenberg,  he  entered  the  pulpit  lip 
the  following  Sunday^  and  by  his  persuasive  eloquence  in  a' 
Beriea  of  eight  discourses  put  an  end  to  the  formidable  disturb- 
ance (1522). 

Restored  to  Wittenberg,  Luther  continued  his  herculean 
labors  as  a  preacher,  teacher,  and  author.  Commentaries, 
tracts,  letters  upon  all  the  various  themes  on  which  he  was  daily 
consulted  or  on  which  he  felt  impelled  to  speak,  continually 
Bowed  from  his  pen.  In  a  single  year  lie  put  forth  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  publications.' 

Meantime  the  Council  of  Regency,  who  managed  the  govern- 
ment in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  steadily  declined  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutherans.  The  ground 
was  taken  that  the  rehgious  movement  was  too  much  a  matter 
of  conscience ;  it  had  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  too  great  a 
number  to  allow  of  its  suppression  by  force.  An  attempt  to 
do  so  would  breed  disturbances  of  a  dangerous  character.  The 
drift  of  feeling  through  the  nation  was  unmistakably  in  the 
direction  of  reform.  Adrian  VI.,  who  w-as  a  man  of  strict  morals, 
the  successor  of  Leo  X.,  found  himself  unable  to  remedy  the 
abuses  to  which  he  attributed  the  Lutheran  movement.  The 
demand  which  he  made  by  his  legate  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg, 
in  1522,  that  the  decree  against  Luther  should  be  enforced,  was 
met  by  the  presentation  of  a  list  of  a  hundred  grievances  of 
which  the  Diet  had  to  complain  to  the  Roman  See.  His  suc- 
cessor, Clement  VII.,  in  whom  the  old  spirit  of  worldliness,  after 
the  brief  interval  of  Adrian's  reign,  was  reinstated  in  the  papal 
chair,  fared  little  better  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1624,  when, 
through  his  legate  Campeggio,  he  demanded  the  unconditional 
suppression  of  the  Lutheran  heresy.  The  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror could  obtain   no  more  than   an  indefinite  engagement  to 

'  De  W^ette,  h.  I3&,  ■  Ibid.,  Li.  140. 

*  He  kaj-b:  "Sum  f«rte  vfilocU  in«atiii  et  promtte  mciuoruF  e  qua  nuhi  Suit, 
quum  promatur,  quicquid  srribo."  Letter  to  Spftlatin  (Feb.  3,  1620} ;  E>o  Wette. 
1.  405.  Nine  years  Ut«r  he  writ^n:  "SiA  obruot  quotidie  Uteris,  ut  meiUA,  sc&ni 
UB,  K&bellik.  pulpita,  fenestrip,  amp,  lusem,  et  omnia  plena  jacpant  liii-ria  qiuBa- 
tionibuti,  quefvLia,  petitioTiibus,  etc.  !□  mc  rtlit  tola  molcfl  CCcWijUittrA  et  po- 
litics," eto.     Letter  to  Weoc  Linlt.  (June  20,  1520);  Oe  Wette,  iii.  472. 
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observfi'tfiB  Worms  decree,  "as  far  as  poasible."    This  action  was 

equivajpbt   to   remanding  the  subject   to  the  several   princes 

wfthin  their  respective  territories.    It  was  coupled  with  a  refer- 

CHccof  disputed  matters  to  a  general  coimcil,  and  with  a  resolu- 

^./^Oo  to  take  up  the  hundred  complaints  at  the  next  diet.     A 

''•rinajority  could  not  be  obtained  against  the  Lutherans  and  in 

y'  favor  of  the  coercive  measures  demanded  by  the  Pope  and  by 

.*    Charles.    And  the  movement  of  reform  was  spreading  in  every 

part  of  Germany. 

Tliis  aspect  of  affairs  moved  the  papal  party  to  the  adoption 
of  active  measures  to  t  urn  the  scale  on  the  other  side  —  meas- 
ures which  began  the  division  of  Germany.  Up  to  this  point 
DO  division  had  occurred.  The  nation  had  moved  as  one  boily : 
it  had  refused  to  suppress  the  new  opinions.  Now  strenuous 
efforts  were  put  forth  to  combine  the  Catholics  into  a  compact 
party  for  mutual  aid  and  defense.  At  Ratisbon  an  alliance  of 
this  character  was  formed  by  the  Catholic  princes  and  bishops 
of  South  Germany,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Wittenberg  heresy 
was  to  l>e  excluded  from  their  dominions,  and  they  were  to  help 
each  other  in  their  common  dangers.  At  the  Diet  of  Nurem- 
berg it  had  been  determined  to  hold  an  a^embly  shortly  after 
at  Spires  for  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  princes 
were  to  procure  beforehand  from  their  councilors  and  scholars 
a  statement  of  the  points  in  dispute.  The  grievances  of  the 
nation  were  to  be  set  forth,  and  remedies  were  to  be  sought  for 
them.  The  nation  was  to  deliberate  and  act  on  the  great  mat- 
ter of  religious  reform.  The  prospect  was  that  the  evangelical 
party  would  be  in  the  majority.  The  papal  eoLirt  saw  the 
danger  that  was  involved  in  an  assembly  gathered  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  determined  to  prevent  the  meeting.  At  this 
moment  war  was  breaking  out  between  Charles  and  Francis. 
Charles  had  no  inclination  to  offend  the  Pope,  He  forbade  the 
assembly  at  Spires  and,  by  letters  addressed  to  the  princes  indi- 
vidually, endeavored  to  drive  them  into  the  execution  of  the 
edict  of  Worms.  In  consequence  of  these  threatening  move- 
ments, the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  en- 
tered into  the  defensive  league  of  Torgau,  in  which  they  were 
joined  by  several  Protestant  communities.  The  battle  oE  Pavia 
and  the  capture  of  Francis  I.  were  events  th^t  appeared  to  be 
fraught  with  peril  to  the  Protestant  cause.    In  the  Peace  of 
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Madrid  (January  14,  1526)  both  sovereigns  avowed  the  deter- 
mination to  ayppress  heresy.  But  the  dangerous  preponderance 
obtained  by  the  Emperor  created  an  alarm  throughout  Europe ; 
and  the  release  of  Francis  was  followed  by  the  organisation  of 
a  confederacy  against  Chailes,  of  which  Clement  was  the  lead- 
ing promoter.  Tills  clianged  the  imperial  policy  in  reference  to 
the  Lutheraas,  TIjo  Diet  of  Spires  in  1526  unanimoiisiy  re- 
solved that,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  every  Btat6 
should  act  in  regard  to  the  edict  of  Worms  as  it  might  answer 
to  God  and  his  imperial  majesty.  Once  more  Germany  refused 
to  stifle  the  Reformation,  and  adopted  the  principle  that  each 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  should  be  left  free  to  act 
according  to  its  own  will.  It  was  a  measure  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  It  is  a  great  landmark 
m  the  history  of  the  German  Reformation.  The  war  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  involved  the  necessity  of  tolerating  the 
Lutherans. 

In  1527,  an  imperial  army,  composed  largely  of  Lutheran 
infantry,  captured  and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome.  For  several 
months  the  Pope  was  held  a  prisoner.  For  a  Dumber  of  years 
the  position  of  Charles,  with  respect  to  France  and  the  Pope, 
and  the  fejir  of  Turkish  invasion,  had  operated  to  embolden 
and  greatly  strengthen  the  cause  of  Luther,  But  now  that  the 
Emperor  had  gained  a  complete  victory  in  Italy,  the  Catholic 
party  revived  its  policy  of  repression;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Spires, 
in  1529,  a  majority  was  obtained  for  an  edict  virtually  forbidding 
the  progreffl  of  the  Reformation  in  the  states  which  had  not 
accepted  it^  at  the  same  time  that  hbert}^  was  given  to  the  ad- 
herents of  the  old  confession  in  the  reformed  states  to  celebrate 
their  rites  with  freedom,  It  is  impossible  to  describe  here  the 
methods  by  which  a  reversal  of  the  national  policy  was  thus 
procured.  The  decisive  circumstance  was  that  Charles  V.,  in 
consequence  of  his  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  Spanish  Catholi- 
cism, instead  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  great  religious 
and  national  movement  in  Germany,  chose  to  maintain  the 
ancient  union  of  the  Empire  with  the  Papacy.  The  protest 
against  the  proceeding  of  the  Diet,  which  gave  the  name  of 
Protestants  to  the  reforming  party,  ami  the  appeal  to  the  Em- 
peror, to  a  general  or  a  German  council,  and  to  all  impartial 
Christian  judges,  w&s  signed  by  John,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,, 
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the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Liine- 
biU"g,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse^  the  Prince  of  Anhalt;  to  whom 
were  united  fourteen  cities,  among  which  were  Nuremberg, 
Htrasburg,  and  Constance. 

The  party  of  reform  did  not  consider  itself  bound  by  the 
action  of  the  Diet,  not  only  because  its  edict  looked  to  compiil- 
sion  in  a  matter  that  should  be  left  to  the  conscience,  but  also 
because  it  overthrew  a  policy  which  had  been  solemjily  estab- 
lished; a  policy  on  the  faith  of  which  the  princes  and  cities  that 
were  favorable  to  the  evangelical  cause  had  proceeded  in  shaping 
their  rehgioug  polity  and  worship.  The  efforts  made,  especially 
by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  combine  the  supporters  of  tlie 
Reformation  in  a  defensive  league^  were  chilled  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  Luther  to  measures  that  looked  to  a  war  with  the 
Emperor,  and  still  more  prevented  from  being  successful  by  his 
determined  unwillingness  to  unite  with  the  Swiss,  on  account 
of  what  he  considered  their  heretical  doctrine  of  the  sacrament. 
Luther  and  his  associates  were  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  obli- 
gation of  the  subject  to  the  powers  that  be  and  with  the  saered- 
ne^  of  the  Empire.  Tlie  course  for  the  Christian  to  take,  in 
their  judgment,  was  that  of  passive  obedience.  They  likewise 
deemed  it  an  unlawful  thing  to  join  with  errorists — with  men 
who  rejected  material  parts  of  Christian  truth.  However  open 
to  criticism  the  position  of  the  Saxon  reformers  was  on  both  of 
these  points,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  their  general  motive 
was  the  sublime  disregard  of  mere  expediency,  which  had  char- 
acterized, and,  we  may  add,  had  ennobled  their  movement  at 
every  step. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Emperor,  flushed  with  success, 
met  the  representatives  of  the  Empire  in  1530,  at  the  memorable 
Diet  of  Augsburg.  The  inconvenience  and  danger  of  keeping 
the  Pope  in  captivity  had  caused  Charles  to  wish  for  an  accom- 
modation with  him.  The  desire  of  Clement  VIL,  a  self-seeking 
politician^  to  have  Florence  restored  to  his  family,  in  connection 
with  other  less  influential  considerations,  inspired  him  with  a 
like  feeling;  so  that  amity  was  reestablished.  At  the  same  time 
the  Peace  of  Cambray  terminated  for  a  time  the  conflict  with 
France.  The  Emperor  was  freed  from  the  embarrassments 
which  had  hindered  him  from  putting  forth  determined  en- 
deavors to  restore  the  unity  of  the  Church,     He  had  been 
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crowned  at  Bologna,  and  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  his  respon- 
sibility at  the  head  of  the  Holy  Rouian  Empire,  the  guardian 
of  Christianity  and  of  the  Church.  He  was  surrounded  by  the 
SSpanlsh  nobility  as  well  as  by  the  princes  and  reprcseutativea 
of  the  Empire.  The  design  was  to  persuade^  and,  if  this  should 
prove  impracticable,  to  overawe  and  coerce  the  Protestants 
into  aa  abandonment  of  their  cause.  A  faith  and  heroism  less 
steadfast  would  have  yielded  to  the  tremendous  pressure  that 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  It  was  not  considered  wise  or 
safe  for  Luther  to  go  to  Augsburg.  He  was  left  behind  in  the 
castle  of  Coburg,  within  the  limits  of  the  Elector's  dominion, 
but  he  held  frequent  communication  with  the  Saxon  theologians 
who  attended  the  Elector.  TTie  celebrated  Confession,  drawn 
up  by  Melancthon,  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  but  clearly  defining 
the  essential  tenets  of  Protestantism  —  a  creed  which  has  ob- 
tained more  currency  and  respect  than  any  other  Protestant 
symbol  —  was  read  to  the  Assembly.  The  reply,  composed  by 
Eck  and  other  Catholic  theologians,  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
was  also  presented*  Then  followed  efforts  at  compromise,  in 
which  Melancthon  bore  a  proEainent  part,  and  showed  a  willing- 
nesa  to  concede  everything  but  that  which  was  deemed  most 
vital.  These  efforts  fell  to  the  gromid.  They  could  invent  no 
formulas  on  which  they  could  agree,  upon  the  merit  of  works, 
penajice,  and  the  invocation  of  saints.  The  elaborate  and  able 
Apology  by  Melancthon,  in  defense  of  the  Confession,  was  not 
heard,  but  wtis  published  by  the  author  It  acquired  a  place 
among  the  Lutheran  creeds.  The  majority  of  the  Diet  enjoined 
the  restoration  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  institutions,  allowing  the 
Protestants  time  for  reflection  until  the  10th  of  November  of 
the  following  year;  after  which,  it  was  implied,  coercion  would 
lie  adoptefl.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  is  more 
pathetic  than  the  conduct  of  the  Elector  John  at  Augsburg^ 
who,  in  the  full  prospect  of  the  ruin  of  every  earthly  interest, 
and  not  without  the  deepest  sensibility  from  his  attachment 
to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  peace  of  the  Empire,  nevertheless 
resolved  to  stand  by  "the  imperishable  Word  of  God."  The 
Reformers  were  willing  to  release  him  from  all  obligation  to  pro- 
tect them,  to  take  whatever  lot  Providence  might  send  upon 
them ;  but  this  true-hearted  prince  refused  to  compromise  in  the 
least  his  sacred  convictions," 

^  J  aha  the  Coiuteat  succeeded  hiB  brolher,  Fred#nclc  Uib  Wise,  )n  1625. 
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The  letters  written  by  Luther  during  the  sessions  of  the  Diet 
exhibit  in  bold  relief  the  nobleat  and  most  attractive  sides  of 
his  character-  The  fine  mingling  of  jest  and  earnest,  the  grand 
elevation  of  his  faith,  his  serene,  tkuntless  courage,  and  his  broad 
sagacity,  are  never  more  striking.  He  takes  time  to  write  a 
charming  letter  to  his  little  son.'  To  his  friends  at  Augsburg  he 
sportively  writes  that  in  the  flock  of  crows  and  rooks  hurrying 
to  and  frOf  and  screaming  iu  a  thicket  before  hia  window,  he  finds 
another  Diet,  with  its  dukes  and  lords,  which  quite  resembles 
the  imperial  assembly.  "They  care  not  for  large  halls  and  pal- 
aces, for  their  hall  is  roofed  by  the  beautiful,  wide-spreading 
sky,  its  floor  is  simple  turf,  its  tables  are  pretty  green  branches, 
and  its  walls  are  as  wide  as  the  world's  end."'  He  will  build 
there^  in  his  seclusion,  three  tabernacles,  one  for  the  prophets, 
one  for  the  Psalter,  and  another  for  JEsop;  for  not  only  will 
he  expound  the  Scriptures,  he  will  translate  ^sop,  too,  for  the 
instruction  of  his  Germans.*  Why  had  Master  Joachim^  twice 
written  to  him  in  Greek?  He  would  reply  in  Turkish,  so  that 
Master  Joachim  might  also  read  what  he  could  not  understand.* 
He  sets  a  trap  to  decoy  a  fastidious  musical  critic  into  an  approval 
of  a  piece  which  Luther  had  himself  partly  composed,  but  which 
he  contrives  to  have  passed  off  as  a  performance  at  Augsburg, 
to  celebrate  the  entrance  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand.'  Suffering 
himself  from  prostration  of  strength  and  from  a  thundering  iti 
the  head,  which  forced  him  to  lay  down  his  books  for  days,  he 
enjoin.s  Melancthon  to  observe  the  rules  for  the  care  of  his  '*  little 
body.""  He  exhorts  the  anxious  Philip  to  the  exercise  of  greater 
faith.  If  Moses  had  resolved  to  know  just  how  he  was  to  escape 
from  the  army  of  Pharaoh,  Israel  would  have  been  in  Egj'pt 
to-day.'  Let  Philip  cease  to  be  rector  mundi  and  let  the  Lord 
govern.'  In  bearing  private  griefs  and  afflictions,  Philip  was 
the  stronger,  but  the  opposite  is  true,  said  Luther,  of  those  which 
are  of  a  public  nature,'  If  we  fall,  he  says,  Christ  falls,  and  I 
prefer  to  fall  with  Christ  than  stand  with  Caesar.'"    He  rejoices 

'-  De  Wette.  IT.  41. 

■  Ibid.,  iv.  4,  8.  13.  The  tetter  is  dated  from  "the  Diet  a(  G  rain -Peck  era, " 
April  2S.  1530.  Writing  to  Spalatin  a  few  days  after  in  the  sam«i  str&in,  he 
fvddi! :  "Yet  it  is  in  HerioUBDesa  and  by  eampulaion  that  I  jest,  that  I  rojiy  repel 
[Lie  feflecCLond  which  ruah  in  upaa  me,  if  indeed  I  may  repcJ  them."  Dt  VfaLta, 
Iv.  14. 

•  Ibid,,  iv.  2.  •  Ibid.  '  Ibid.,  p.  52.  o  Ibid.,  p.  02. 

*  Ibid,,  iv.  le.  *  Itnd,,  p.  36.         ■  Ibid.,  p.  &5,         ■<  Ibid.,  p.  63. 
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to  have  livetl  to  have  the  Coafession  read  before  the  Empire/ 
He  bids  Melancthon,  if  the  cause  is  unjust^  to  abaadnji  it;  but 
if  it  bo  just,  to  cast  away  his  fears.  He  is  full  of  that  sublime 
confidence  which  rang  out  in  the  most  popular  of  his  hjTUns, 
"the  Marseillaise  of  the  Reformation"  — 

"Eifi  frater  Biiig  ii»t  uns^r  Gott"  — 

Three  hours  in  the  day  he  spent  in  prayer,'  He  writes  to  the 
Elector's  anxious  Chancellor :  "  I  have  lately  seen  two  wonders, 
—  first,  as  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  I  Raw  the  stars  in  the 
heavens  and  the  entire  bpautiful  vault  which  God  has  raised; 
yet  the  heavens  fell  not,  and  the  vault  still  stands  finn.  Now 
some  would  be  glad  to  find  the  pillars  that  sustain  it,  and  grasp 
and  feci  them."  "The  other  was:  I  saw  great  thick  clouds 
hanging  above  us  with  such  weight,  that  they  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  great  sea ;  and  yet  I  saw  no  ground  on  which  they 
rested  and  no  vessel  wherein  they  were  contained;  yet  they 
did  not  fall  upon  us,  but  saluted  us  with  a  harsh  look  and  fled 
away.  As  they  pass  away,  a  rainbow  shines  forth  on  the  ground 
and  on  our  roof."*  "All  things,"  he  writes  in  another  place, 
''are  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  can  cover  the  sky  with  clouds  and 
bnghten  it  again  in  a  moment."  *  It  is  painful  to  him  that  God's 
Word  must  be  so  silent  at  Augsburg;  for  the  Protestants  were 
not  allowed  to  preach.*  He  had  a  settled  distrust  of  Campeggio 
and  the  other  Italians:  "where  an  Italian  is  good,  he  is  most 
good,"  but  to  find  such  an  one  is  as  hard  as  to  find  a  black  swan. 
He  went  along  with  Melancthon  in  a  willmgness  to  make  con- 
cessions, p^o^^ded  the  evangelical  doctrine  and  freedom  in  preach- 

1  De  Wette,  p,  71. 

*  Veit  Dietrich,  viho  waa  with  him,  wrote  to  Ueloncthon:  "I  cannot  luffl- 
cionUy  wonder  at  t^iiH  snan'y  admiiniLble  etJ.>adlfaBtnetM,  cheerful  couragp,  f^th,  nnil 
ho|>e,  JD  so  doEofuI  a  Uieig.  He  Douriahca  tltcso  tempera,  however,  by  aludiotiB, 
iinlnt«mipt^  mcditntion  o\  Gotl'a  Word,  Not  a  day  paaa^  when  he  ii»n  not 
itfienil  three  houra,  and  ihcxti!  beet  suit«tl  for  stihly.  in  pr^y^r.  Onte  I  h»d  th«! 
potKl  fortuDe^  lo  hear  tiim  pray,  ttood  God.  what  a  faith  a|jpcar«il  in  Lid  words  1 
Hi;  pmvpd  with  such  reveirnre  that  one  saw  he  was  talking  with  Ood,  ant|  yet 
with  8uch  Taith  and  hopo  that  it  AoemiHl  aa  if  lie  whm  t&lkixig  vrith  a  fathef  and 
a  friend.  '  I  know,' he  a&id,  'that  Thou  &rt  our  Ood  and  Fnlhcr,  So  I  am  Certain 
Thou  wilt  bring  1o  eliame  tho  persecutors  of  Thy  children.  It  Thou  doest  it  not, 
the  hsE^rd  ifl  Thtne  as  wfll  aa  our«.  In  truth,  the  whole  niatt«r  ia  Thine  own; 
We  have  been  atily  compelled  to  lay  hacdH  on  it;  Thou  Euayst  tbeo  guard,'"  -Aa. 
Corpu9  R«f.,  ii,  ISO. 

'  De  Wetto,  iv.  128.  At  an  earlier  day,  od  tlie  occaaion  of  faia  interview  witli 
Caj«tan,  in  reply  to  the  question  where  he  would  stand  if  the  Elector  should  not 
eupport  liira,  he  anawerrd,    "Unter  dcm  weilcD  Himmcl  \" 

♦  lie  VVette,  iv.  160.  '  Ibid.,  p.  178. 
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ing  it  were  not  saciificed.  He  had  no  euspicion  of  Philip,  aa 
some  had.  There  were  many  ceremonies^  which  were  trifles 
—  levicuhp  —  not  wortli  disputing  about.  Yet  it  did  not  belong 
to  the  ma^stratc  to  dictate  to  the  Church  in  these  points/  He 
would  go  so  far,  though  not  without  reluctance,  as  to  allow 
bishops  to  continue,  but  would  permit  no  subjection  to  the 
Papacy,  But  Luther  had  no  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
promise or  reconciliation.  There  was  a  radical  antagonism  that 
could  not  be  bridged  over.  There  could  be  no  agreement  in 
doctrine;  political  peace  alone  was  to  be  aimed  at  and  hoped 
for.'  Hence  he  rejoiced  when  the  perilous  negotiations  between 
the  opposing  committees  of  theologians  were  brought  to  an 
end. 

There  arc  several  occurrences  not  yet  noticed,  which  took 
place  in  the  interval  between  the  Diets  of  Worms  and  of  Augs- 
burg, and  which  are  of  marked  importance  both  in  their  bearing 
on  the  Reformation,  and  as  illustrating  the  personal  character 
of  Luther. 

One  of  these  events  was  his  marriage,  in  1525,  to  Catharine 
von  Bora.  He  resolved  upon  this  measure,  as  we  learn  from 
himself,  partly  because  he  expected  that  his  life  would  not  con- 
tinue long,  and  he  was  determined  to  leave,  in  the  most  impres- 
sive form,  his  testimony  against  the  Romish  law  of  ceUbacy* 
Another  motive  was  a  yearning  for  the  happiness  of  domestic 
life,  which  hia  parents,  who  had  embraced  the  new  faith,  encour- 
aged. The  scandal  that  his  marriage  caused,  first  among  his 
own  friends  and  then  the  world  over,  hardly  fell  short  of  that 
occasioned  by  the  postiiig  of  his  theses,  Tlie  example  of  Luther 
was  followed  by  many  of  his  associates,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
characteristic  jest  of  Erasmus,  that  what  had  been  called  a 
tragedy  seemed  to  be  a  comedy,  at  it  came  out  in  a  marriage. 
The  marriage  of  an  apostate  monk  with  a  runaway  nun  be- 
tokened, in  the  view  of  the  superstitious,  the  coming  of  Anti- 
christ as  the  fruit  of  the  unhallowed  union.  But  it  was  one  of 
those  bold  steps,  characteristic  of  Luther,  which,  in  the  long 
run,  proved  of  advantage  to  his  cause.  It  gave  him  the  solace 
of  home,  in  the  intense  excitement  and  prodigious  labors  in  which 
he  was  immersed  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  There,  with  music, 
and  song,  and  frolics  with  his  children,  in  the  circle  of  his  friends, 


1  Be  Wette,  iv.  210,  106. 


*  Ihid.,  iv,  IJO, 
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he  poured  out  his  humor  and  kindly  feeling  without  stint.  Ills 
diverting  letters  to  liis  wife  —  his  "Mistress  Kate/'  "Doctoress 
Luther,"  as  he  etylpil  her  —  and  the  tender  expressions  of  his 
grief  at  the  death  of  his  children  could  ill  be  spared  from  the 
records  of  this  deep-hearted  nman.^ 

Among  these  events  are  his  controversies  with  King  Henry 
VIII.  and  with  Erasmus.  From  the  outset  it  was  evident  that 
Luther  must  either  give  up  his  cause  or  contend  for  it  against 
countless  adversaries.  His  polemieal  writings  are  therefore 
quite  numerous,  and  it  shows  the  amplitude  of  his  mind  tlmt  he 
did  not  allow  himself  to  l>e  so  far  absorbed  in  this  sort  of  work 
as  to  neglect  more  positive  labors,  through  his  Bible,  catechisms, 
sermons,  tracts,  for  the  building  up  of  the  Church.  He  had  to 
fight  his  own  friends  when  they  swerved  from  the  truth,  as  did 
Carlstadt,  and  also  Agricola^  who  set  up  a  form  of  Autinomian- 
isin.  But  his  principal  literary  battles  were  with  Henry  VIII. 
and  with  Erasmus.  The  intemperance  of  Luther's  language  has 
been  since^  as  it  was  then,  a  subject  of  frequent  censure.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  what  a  tempest  of  denunciation 
fell  upon  him ;  how  he  stood  for  all  his  life  a  mark  for  the  piti- 
less hostiUty  of  a  great  part  of  the  world.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  for  a  time  he  stoo<i  alone,  and  everything 
depended  on  his  constancy,  determination,  and  dauntless  zeal 
in  the  mmntenance  of  his  cause.  Had  he  wavered,  everything 
would  have  been  lost.  And  mildness  of  language,  he  said,  was 
not  his  gift;  he  could  not  tread  so  softly  and  lightly  as  Melanc- 
thon,'  His  eonvicttona  were  too  intense  to  admit  of  an  expres- 
sion of  theni  in  any  but  the  strongest  language ;  in  words  that 
were  blows.  Moreover,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  sound  and  wise 
policy  to  cast  aside  reserve  and  to  speak  out.  in  the  most 
unsparing  manner,  the  sentiments  of  his  soul.  It  was  not  a 
disease  to  be  cured  by  a  palliative,"  The  formidable  enemy 
against  which  he  was  waging  war,  was  rendered  more  arrogant 
and  exacting  by  every  act  of  deference  shown  him,  and  by  every 

*  S[«,  for  cxatnplrr.  the  Idler  Cm  Nic.  Hnnsrannn),  Aiiguet  &.  1528.  afU-r  the 
deatli  nf  hia  dau|[ht(!r.  I>e  Wetl*-,  iii.  3<(4.  A  coenplcle  account  of  I.ulher'a 
dumratid  rharacter  and  relatione  tsf  giveii  by  F.  G.  Hofmaii,  Kcth^rtno  non  Bora, 
pdtr  Itr,  Mnrtin  huiJirr  ot*  Gatin  unit  Valer  (Luipsic,  1S46>.  There  is  much  of  in- 
tertat  oa  the  satiie  Bubjeet,  in  a  quoint  liltW  book,  D.  Martin  L«M«rV  Zeitver^ 
kurtungm.  von  M.  Johann  NicolnUE  AntoD  (Leipsic,  1804). 

*  Letter  to  the  Elmtor  John,  lie  Write,  iv.  17. 

*  "  Aut  ergo  drspt'r&Dduni  rat  de  pace  et  tmri'tudlittite  tiujus  rei,  aut  veibum 
Otgaadiim  eat."    Letter  to  Spalatin  (Febniary.  I&21J).     Do  Wetto,  i.  42S. 
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concession.  There  was  no  middle  course  to  be  pursued.^  There 
must  be  either  surrender,  or  open,  unoom promising  war.  Be- 
sides, in  ills  study  of  the  Bible,  he  conceivicl  liimself  to  find  a 
warrant  for  all  his  hard  language,  in  the  course  pursued  by  the 
prophets^  by  Christ,  and  by  Paul^  He  felt  that  he  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  same  Pharisaical  theology  and  ethics  that  called 
forth  the  terrible  denunciations  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 
If  it  was  proper  to  eall  things  by  their  right  names  then,  it  was 
proper  now.  He  had  been  hampered  at  the  beginning,  he  came 
to  think,  by  a  false  humility^  by  a  lingering  reverence  for  an 
authority  that  deserved  no  reverence.  He  regretted  that  at 
Worms  he  had  not  taken  a  different  tone;  that  he  had  said  any- 
thing about  retracting  in  case  he  could  be  convinced  of  his  error. 
He  would  cast  all  such  quaHficationa  and  cowardly  scruples  to 
the  winds ;  he  would  stand  by  what  he  knew  to  be  truth,  without 
any  timid  respect  for  its  adversaries.'  These  considerations  are 
not  without  weight.  A  man  whose  natural  weapon  is  a  battle 
ax  must  not  be  rebuked  for  not  handling  a  rapier.  Tliere  is 
sometimes  work  to  be  done  which  the  lighter  and  more  graceful 
weapon  could  never  accomplish.  At  the  same  time,  with  all 
Luther's  tenderness  of  feeling,  with  his  fine  and  even  poetic 
sensibility,  there  was  associated  a  vein  of  coarseness,  a  plebeian 
vehemence  in  speech^  which,  when  he  was  goaded  by  opposition, 
engendered  scurrility. 

The  book  of  Henry  VHI.  was  (Greeted  against  Luther's  work 
on  the  sacraments,  "The  Babylonian  Captivity."  *  It  is  marked 
by  extreme  haughtiness  toward  Luther,  and  is  hardly  less  vitu- 
perative than  the  Reformer's  famous  reply.  Luther  was  the 
hound  who  had  brought  up  heresies  anew  out  of  hell ;  princes 
would  combine  to  burn  him  and  his  books  together.    It  was, 

*  "Hgih  Handel  Ut  nicht  bin  MittelKandel,  der  ptwaA  we1ch«n  oder  nacli- 
geben,  Oder  sieh  unt^rlasseD  Boll,  wie  Jch.  Narr  buher  ggtt^aa  babe,"  De  Wette, 
ii.  244. 

*  He  givea  reasons  for  his  vebemence  in  a  letter  to  Weiiceslaiia  Link  (August 
18,  1520),  Ete  Wetle,  i,  479,  Among  other  tbltiga  he  says;  "Video  eoim  e^ 
qxiK  iDoatro  meculo  tmct-antur,  mox  caderc  in  oblivionetn,  beinibe  e&  ourante." 
Ho  aaj-B  oLaowbere  tijftt  lova  and  Mverity  are  compatible.  De  Wctte,  ii,  213. 
See,  also,  pp.  23o,  243. 

■  Hallam  eensures  Luther  Tor  "bellowing  in  bad  Latin."  But  It  WM  A  cry 
with  which  all  Europe  rang  "from  side  lo  eide."  Had  he  been  a  man  of  the 
tejziperaiiicnt  of  HallBm,  wher^  would  bave  bc'«ti  the  lleformation 7  The  Eras- 
tiliBiis  can  aeldom  apprtwiiate,  Tniich  1?B3  look  with  complacency  upon,  TiUther. 

*  Adwrtio  Septcm  Sacronientonim  aductsun  Marlinum  Lulherum  (1521).  It  le 
publlsliod  ■□  a  Gcrmao  tianslatioii  iu  Walch's  ed.  of  Luth^r'a  WritingB. 
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throughout,  an  appeal  to  authority;  Luther  had  audaciously 
presumed  to  set  Mmself  against  popes  and  doctors  \\itbout 
number.  The  impression  of  Henry's  book  itself  wholly  depended 
on  the  fact  that  its  author  sat  on  a  tlirone.  Luther  probably 
meant  to  neutralize  this  impression  by  bemiring  the  purple  of 
this  regal  disputant  who  had  stepped  forth,  with  his  crown  on 
his  head,  intr  the  a'"'5na  of  theological  debate,  to  win  from  the 
Pope,  whom  he  obsequiously  flattered^  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  Subsequently,  when  Henry  was  reputed  to  be 
favorable  to  the  Protestant  cause,  at  the  earnest  soheitation 
of  King  Christian  IL  of  Denmark  and  of  other  friends,  Luther 
wrote  to  the  King  a  humble  apology  for  the  violence  of  his  lan- 
guage—  making  no  witbdrawal,  however^  of  any  portion  of  his 
doctrine.  In  composing  this  apologetic  letter  he  was  carried 
away,  he  says,  by  the  promptings  of  others,  to  do  what  of 
himself  he  would  never  have  done.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
ungenerous  reception  and  use  of  the  letter  by  Henry,  Luther  did 
not  regret  that  he  had  written  it,  as  he  did  not  regret  the  sending 
of  a  similar  epistle  to  Duke  George.  As  far  as  his  own  person 
was  concerned,  he  said,  he  was  willing  to  himible  himself  to  a 
child ;  his  doctrine  he  would  not  eompromise.  But  such  expe- 
riences confirmed  him  in  the  feeling,  which  he  had  entertained 
before,  that  humility  was  thrown  away ;  that  here  was  a  mortal 
conflict,  in  which  gentle  words  were  misinterpreted,  and  there- 
fore, wafited,  and  into  which  it  was  worse  than  folly  to  enter 
Willi  his  hands  tied.  Lender  such  circumstances,  a  man  must 
neither  think  of  retreat  nor  of  the  possibiUty  of  placating  the 
foe.  It  wa.li  natural  that  his  experiences  of  controversy,  in  their 
action  on  a  temper  naturally  combative,  should  contribute  to 
carry  Luther  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  charity,  as  well  ss  of 
civility,  in  his  treatment  of  the  Sacramentarians,  the  adlierenta 
of  ZwinglL  Of  this  matter^  where  his  intemperance  was  more 
mi-^chievous,  we  shall  speak  in  another  place. 

As  to  Erasmus  and  the  Saxon  Reformers,  there  was  an  ear- 
nest wish  on  both  sides  that  he  should  not  take  part  against  them, 
Luther,  and  Melancthon  still  more,  respected  him  as  the  patri- 
arch of  letters,  the  restorer  of  the  languages,  ami  the  efftctive 
antagonist  of  fanaticism  and  suijerstition.  When  Luther  pub- 
lished Ha  work  on  the  Galatians,  he  regretted  tliat  Erasmus 
had  not  put  forth  a  book  on  the  same  subject,  which  would  have 
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rendered  his  own  unnecessary.'  Erasmus,  in  turn,  could  not 
but  applaud  the  first  movement  of  Luther.  His  love  of  btera- 
ture,  not  less  than  his  religious  predilections,  would  incline  him 
strongly  to  the  Lutheran  side.  The  Wittenberg  theologians 
were  earnest  champions  of  the  caase  of  learning.  But  the  caution 
of  Erasmus  was  manifest  from  the  beginning.  He  avoided  the 
need  of  committing  himself  by  professing  to  his  various  corre- 
spondents that  he  had  not  read  the  books  of  Luther.  Ho  told 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  an  interview  at  Cologne,  shortly  before 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  that  the  two  great  oflTenses  of  Luther  were 
that  he  had  touched  the  crown  of  the  Pope  and  the  bellies  of 
the  monks.  The  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  Wittenberg 
movement  that  escaped  him,  notwithstanding  his  prudence,  or 
which  reached  the  ear  of  the  public  through  the  unauthorized 
publication  of  his  letters,  kept  him  busy  in  allaying  the  sujfpi- 
clons  and  anxieties  of  Catholic  friends  and  patrons.  But  Luther 
and  Erasmus  were  utterly  diverse  from  one  another  in  character ; 
and  "such  unlikes,"  as  Coleridge  has  said,  "end  in  dislikes." 
Erasmus,  it  has  been  remarked  with  truth,  lacked  depth  and 
fervor  of  reli^ous  convictions.  He  was  a  typical  latitudinarian^ 
in  the  cast  of  his  mind.*  His  absorbing  passion  was  for  htera- 
ture.  He  could  not  conceive  how  any  man  of  taste  could  prefer 
Augustuie  to  Jerome,  while  Luther  could  not  see  how  any  man 
that  loved  the  Gospel  coulci  fail  to  set  Augustine,  with  his  httle 
Greek  and  less  Hebrew,  infinitely  above  Jerome."  As  the  con- 
flict wliich  Luther  had  excited  grew  warm,  attention  was  inevi- 
tably drawn  away  from  the  pursuit  of  letters  and  absorbed  in 
theological  inquiry  and  controversy;  and  this  change  Erasmus 
deplored.  Tlie  heat  which  Luther  manifested  was  repugnant  to 
his  taste.  The  Reformer's  vehemence  and  rouglmess  became 
more  and  more  offensive  to  him.*  Erasmus  hated  a  commotion, 
and  said  himself  that  he  would  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  truth  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  and  that  he  was  not  of  the  stuff  which  martjTS 
are  made  of.    He  could  be  an  Arian  or  a  Pelagjan,  he  said,  if 

'  De  Wette^  i.  335. 

*  It  IB  the  "modsratloEi'^  of  ErBsmufl  th&t  lends  Gibbon  (eh.  liv.  □,  ZS^)  to 
Bay:  "Eraamua  may  be  considered  the  father  of  rational  theotogy.  After  b 
fllumbcr  of  aa  hundred  years,  it  was  revived  by  the  ArminiaciB  of  Holland,  Cret- 
tlua,  I.iraborcli,  and  Le  Clerc;  in  Eaginnd  by  CliilliiiEworth,  Die  laUtudinnrianH 
of  Cambridge  (Bumpt.  fli»t.  of  Ma  own  Times,  vol.  i.  pp,  261-268,  octavo  edition), 
nilDtoon,  Clarke,  Hoadlev,"  etc 

'  De  Wfrtte,  i.  £2.     ^  «  Straiue,  Ulri^  von  Hutten,  p.  4Se. 
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the  Church  bad  so  made  its  creed;  and  yet,  in  his  inmost  hearty 
and  apart  from  the  feeling  that  he  must  be  anchored  somewhere^ 
the  authority  of  the  Church  counted  for  little.  Being  by  tem- 
perament, by  hie  personal  relations,  and  by  the  effect  of  years, 
and,  we  might  add  on  principle,  a  tinte-server,  he  found  himsclfj 
being  also  the  most  prominent  man  of  the  age,  in  an  embarrass- 
ing situation.  He  must  stay  in  the  Church,  yet,  if  possible, 
offend  neither  party .^  Luther  saw  through  him,  and  in  a  letter 
that  was  not  meant  to  be  unfriendly,  he  irritated  the  great 
scholar  by  in\iting  him  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  magnificent 
tragedy  in  wltich  he  was  not  fitted  to  be  an  actor.'  Tlie  refusal 
of  Erasmus  to  see  Ulrich  von  Hutten  when  he  visited  Basel,  and 
the  furious  controversy  that  cnaued  betweeji  them,  —  for  Eras- 
mus was  provoked  into  the  use  of  a  style  which  he  very  much 
deplored  in  Luther,  an  inconsistency  which  Luther  did  not 
fail  to  point  out,  —  was  the  first  decided  step  in  the  alienation 
of  the  great  scholar  from  the  evangeUcal  party.  Tljen  Erasmus 
at  length  yielded  to  the  persuasions  that  had  lorg  been  addressed 
to  him  from  the  papal  side,  and  took  the  field  against  Luther, 
in  a  treatise  on  free  will;  in  which  the  Reformer  was  assaulted 
on  a  subject  where  his  extravagant  language  expoeed  him  to 
an  easy  attack,  and  on  which  Erasmus  could  write  with  some 
warmth  of  conviction.  He  and  his  associates  preferred  the 
Greek  theology  to  that  of  Augustme,  on  tliis  subject  of  the  will. 
More  once  complained  that  Luther  "clung  by  tooth  and  nail  to 
the  doctrine  of  Augustine."  Theologians  who  explain  difficul- 
ties by  referring  to  "original  sin,"  Erasmus  had  once  Ukened  to 
astrologers  who  fall  back  on  the  stars,  Tlie  moderation  of  the 
personal  references  to  Luther  in  the  book  of  Erasmus  did  not 
restrain  the  former  from  the  use  of  the  severest  style  in  his  reply. 
Erasmus,  he  thought,  had  taken  his  place  under  the  banner  of 
the  Pope ;  he  had  come  out  on  the  semi-Pelagian  side,  from  which 
the  whole  system  of  salvation  by  merit  was  inseparable ;  and  the 
higher  his  standing,  the  more  unsparing  nnist  l>e  the  attack 
upon  him.  The  rejoinder  of  Erasmus  —  the  "Hyperaspistes," 
the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1525,  and  the  second  in  1527 
—  completed,  if  ^lything  was  wanted  to  complete,  their  mutual 
estrangement.    From  that  time  Luther  habitually  spoke  of  him 

*  Luther  notirica  the  "dexterity"  of  ErasmiLs,  De  Wette^  i<  896. 

*  Letter  to  EraamuB  {April,  1524>,  De  Wette.  u.  408. 
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as  a  disciple  of  Lucian^  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  an  enemy  of  all 
religions,  especially  the  Christian,  and  filing  at  him  other  appella- 
tions, which,  if' literally  unjust,  sonietiraes  had  the  truth  of  a 
caricature.  Finally,  a  long  letter  of  Luther  to  his  friend,  Nicho- 
las von  Amsdorf,  in  which  the  author  undertook  to  niaintaui  a 
charge  of  skepticism,  as  well  as  of  frivolous  levity,  against  Eras- 
muB,  by  reference  to  hia  comments  on  Scripture^  drew  out  a 
reply  which  is  marked  by  all  the  refinement,  ingenuity,  and  wit 
for  which  Erasmus  was  deservedly  famous.  From  this  time, 
hia  animosity  against  the  Protestant  cause  went  on  increasing. 
Luther  more  than  once  complains  that  Erasmus  could  make  the 
sins  and  distress  of  the  Church  a  theme  for  jesting.'  In  the 
epistle  to  Arasdorf,  he  charges  him  with  infusing  into  the  young 
a  spirit  at  war  with  religious  earnestness.' 

^  De  Wett*f  i.  7fl.  He  fijids  fault  with  Erasmus,  "apnea:  ct  theologua,"  for 
tf^&tmg  BAcred  thinga  10  a  j^iaUQg  vt&y,  id  a  penod  "negotiosiasimo  ct  l&bofiiMO." 
Ibid.,  iv.  508;  Letter  to  Nic,  AmaJorf.  Luther,  it  will  be  remembereil,  had  not 
thotighl  Well  of  am  EpiHUce  Obsctimrmn  V'trarum. 

»  {but,,  IV.  519.  The  Itttera  of  Luther  set  forth  the  rise  Rnd  progreM  of  bie 
eBtTangcment  frdtn  KrastnUfi.  In  h  l<>tt«r  to  Spalatin  (Orlober  1^,  1510)  he  ex- 
presBcs  bU  disscDt  from  the  idea  of  Erasmue  that,  by  "works  of  the  ]bw,"  Paul 
means  ccremoninl  works  aloncj  gives  hiis  own  view  of  juslifiention,  and.  "wlahes 
SpaLititin  to  try  to  alter  the  views  at  Erua-nma  on  this  point.  Ele  writes  lo  Lange 
{ikarioli  1,  1517),  that  he  readi!  Era»mu&-^  "nofitnim  Erofitnum,"  he  vtylea  him 
—  but  that  his  esteem  for  him  diniixii allien  claily,  thnt  Kraemue  exposes  well  the 
iginorance  of  pripata  and  monks,  but  does  not  dwell  Buffici^ntly  od  Cliriat  and  the 
grace  of  God:  "humaim  prtevalent  in  eo  plus  quatn  tJivina."'  He  comes  to  thia 
coudusioii  ivlucrtantly,  and  te  car&fttl  not  to  disulose  it,  in  order  not  to  give  aid  to 
the  euemiea  and  rivals  of  Braamus.  Lutlier's  censure  of  the  levity  of  Eraamus 
itt  refci-enee  to  the  calamiti^  of  the  Church  is  frequently  expressed.  Erasmus 
(April  a,  1519)  wrote  tc  (he  EEeetor  a  letter,  in  whieh  he  cotuplinientcd  Lulher, 
In  writing  to  Spalatin  (May  22,  I5l9),  Luther  expreeeea  his  grut ifiicalioii.  Oel 
the  28th  of  the  previous  March,  Luther  had  written  s  respectful  letter  to  Erasmus 
himaetf,  in  which  his  talents  and  servieea  are  fully  appreciated ;  to  which  Eras- 
mus reptied,  in  May,  in  gracioi^s,  but  cautious  terms.  Ever\'thing  ahows  that 
Erasmus  was  favorable  to  Luther,  hut  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  betray  the  eslent 
of  hia  ej'mpathy.  Hia  poaition  Luther  fully  underatood,  as  is  ahown  in  many 
passages  of  hia  letters.  In  a  letter  to  Spe[igler<Novcinbcr  17.  1530)  Luther  remarks 
that  he  has  private  disputea  with  Melancthon  oa  the  I'^ueAtion  how  far  from  Iha 
ri^ht  w^py  Er^BtDUa  is  —  Melancthon,  of  courBe,  bein^  more  favorable  to  the  great 
Humanist,  In  reference  to  the  advice  oE  Erasmus  that  I.iither  would  be  more 
moderate,  he  writes  (to  i^patatin,  September  9,  1521^  that  Erasmua  looks  "non 
ad  crueem,  sed  ad  pucem":  "memini  me,  dum  In  pr^fntione  sua  in  Novum  Tea- 
tameotucn  de  ae  ipso  diceret :  'gloriam  facile  forttemoit  Christiftnua' —  in  cordfl 
mea  eo^taase  r  'O  Erasme,  falleris,  tiineo.  Magna  res  eat  gloriam  contemn  ere.'  " 
To  Spalatin  (May  15,  1622),  he  charges  Erasmus  with  hetrayiug.  "in  sua  Epia- 
tularum  farmgine,"  hia  secret  liastilily  to  hirii  utid  hi^  fli*triue,  ftTid  (leeliirea 
that  he  prefefa  an  open  foe  Hke  Eck  to  a  tergivemating  person,  now  frlendlv  and 
now  hostile.  To  Caspar  Borner  (May  28.  152S),  he  writca  that  be  is  aware  that 
Erasmus  dissents  from  him  on  predestination,  but  that  he  has  no  fear  of  Tros- 
mus'a  eloquence:  "potentior  est  vehtas  quam  eloquenlia,  potior  spiritus  quaui 
iijgeniuiu,  mAJor  fides  quam  cruditio."     To  CE^olainpadiua  (Juue  20,  1533}    ha 
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If  we  look  below  the  accidents  of  the  controversy,  and  cast 
aside  particulars  in  which  Luther  was  often  as  incorrect,  as  he 
was  uncharitable  in  his  general  estimate  of  his  antagonist,  we 
must  conclude  that  Luther  was  still  in  the  right  in  his  judg- 
ment respecting  the  reform  of  the  Church,  It  could  not  come 
from  literature.  Erasmus  could  assail  the  outworks^  such  as 
the  foUies  of  monkery,  but  the  principles  out  of  which  these 
obnoxious  practices  had  grown,  he  would  touch  only  so  far  as 
it  could  be  done  without  danger  to  himself  and  without  <lifi' 
turbancc,  Luther  had  been  himself  a  monk,  not  like  Eras- 
mus for  a  brief  time  and  through  compulsion,  but  of  choice, 
with  a  profound  inward  consecration.  He  had  personally 
tested,  with  all  sincerity  and  earnestness,  the  prevailing  system 
of  religion,  until  he  discerned  the  wrong  foundations  on  which 
it  rested.  He  saw  that  the  tree  must  be  made  good  before  the 
character  of  the  fruit  could  be  changed.  And  there  was  still 
a  vitality  iu  the  old  system  with  which  the  weapons  of  Erasmus 
were  quite  insufficient  to  cope.  It  is  humiliating  to  see  him 
resorting  to  the  Pope's  legate,  and  then  to  the  Pope  himself^ 
for  leave  to  read  the  writings  of  Luther.  It  is  safe  to  afiimi 
that  the  Erasmian  school  would  eventually  have  been  driven 
to  the  wall  by  the  monastic  party,  which  sooner  or  later  would 
have  combined  its  ener^es;  and  that  without  tiie  sterner  battle 
waged  by  Luther,  the  literary  reformers,  with  their  lukewarm, 
equivocal  poi^tion  in  relation  to  fundamental  principles  would 
have  succumbed  to  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition.    There  was 

spe^kq  qf  the  covert  hostility  o(  Erswnus  to  the  J-mthemn  doctrine,  und  chme- 
tcrisM  him  thiu:  "LiagUW  intnidllxit,  et  a,  a&Crilpgis  Htudiia  r^rocavit.  Fotte 
rt  ipse  cum  How  in  campcstHbu-f  Moab  morietyr^  nam  *d  melsoru  ^tiidia  (quod 
Bcl  pif>t«.teiii  pprtinct)  non  provchit."  In  April,  l5'24,  Luilipr  wrote  a  letter  to 
Bramius,  in  wbich  he  makes  an  oflor  of  peace,  but  in  a  manser  so  condeaccriding 
anil  with  ftucii  plain  observations  upon  the  iimitationfl  of  Erasmus  lu  to  couragti 
and  dUccrnmE^nt,  that  he  could  not  fail  to  he  irritated  by  it.  la  this  eingular 
Epistle,  which  waa  well  meant  but  very  ill  calculated  to  produce  amity.  Luther 
expresses  llip  wiah  that  liis  Mentis  would  desiiBt  from  availing  Krusmus  ;  aa  they 
would  do,  it  m  added,  "if  Ihey  conaiderftd  your  imbecility  and  weighed  the  grcat- 
□esa  of  the  cause,  whicli  hiia  Ipn^  sint:«  tixeeeded  tEie  measure  of  your  powers."  He 
condoled  with  his  eom-dpondenl  in  vipm'  of  the  groM  amount  of  enmity  which 
EraaiQUs  hiul  CTCttfd  Agftin^it  liimaelf.  ^'sLoce  mer?  huEn&n  ^drtue  Buch  an  yours  in 
iDflU9iiciient  for  £uch  burdE-ns.  "  Tim  reply  of  ErasiiiUA.  iKoUgh  dignified  in  tone, 
shows  Iiow  deeply  lie  was  ofTpTidcd.  In  Bcpleniln'r  of  ihe  name  year  lie  gnve 
way  In  tlip  importUDilita  of  thf  oppont'nts  of  l.uther  and  wrol-e  his  book  Df  1'''^ 
tro  ArbitHo,  which  was  followed  by  an  acrimonious  conlfoversy.  From 
HJme  Luther  denounces  liim  witl>oull  rr-si-r^e.  He  caUs  Erutuiua  that  '*' 
vain  animal"  (De  W^Mte-,  iii.  OS),  predietA  that  h«  will  "fall  between  _ 
■tools  "  ( tbid..  447)  ;  and  charactariaeo  himi  in  Mxb  manner  stated  above. 
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certain  to  be  an  aroused,  implacable  earnestness  on  the  papal 
side :  a  like  spirit  was  required  in  the  cause  of  reform.  At  the 
same  time,  justice  to  Erasmus  requires  that  he  should  be  judged 
rather  by  his  relation  to  the  preceding  age,  than  by  compari- 
son with  Luther.'  The  forerunner  is  not  to  be  weighed  by  the 
standards  of  the  era  which  he  has  helped  to  introduce. 

As  we  have  touched  on  the  personal  traits  of  Luther  as  a 
controversialist,  it  is  well  to  add  here  that  of  all  men  he  may 
moBt  easily  be  misrepresented.  A  man  of  imagination  and 
feelings  with  intense  convictions  that  burned  for  utterance,  he 
never  took  pains  to  measure  his  language.  He  put  forth  his 
doctrine  in  startling,  paradoxical  forms,  out  of  which  a  cold- 
blooded critic,  or  artful  polemic  could  easily  make  contradic- 
tions  and  absurdities.  In  tbia  respect,  he  was  as  artless  and 
careless  as  the  writers  of  the  Bible.  Like  Paul,  and  on  the 
same  grounds,  he  has  been  charged  with  favoring  antlnomian 
laxness  and  positive  immorality.  It  is  a  charge  which  ema- 
nates from  ignorance  or  malice.  It  is  frequently  made  by  plod- 
ders who  are  incapable  of  interpreling  the  fervid  utterances, 
of  entering  into  the  profound  conceptions  of  a  man  of  geniue, 
but  are  simply  shocked  by  them.' 

One  other  event  of  which  we  have  to  apeak  here  is  the  Peas- 
ants' War,  The  preaching  of  Luther  and  his  associates  pro- 
duced inevitably  a  ferment,  in  which  manifold  tendencies  to 
social  disorder  might  easily  acquire  additional  force.  The  dis- 
content of  the  liobles  or  knights  with  the  princes  sought  to 
ally  itself  with  the  new  zeal  in  behalf  of  a  pure  Gospel;  ^ut 
this  revolt  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Francis  of  Sickingen.  The  disaffection  of  the  peasants,  on 
account  of  the  oppression  under  which  they  suffered,  had  long 
existed.  It  had  led  in  several  instances  to  open  insurrection. 
Long  before  the  Reformation,  there  had  been  mingled  with 
these  political  tendencies  a  religious  element."  But  their  dis- 
content was  fonaented  by  the  spread  among  them  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty,  from  which  they  drew 
inferences  in  accord  with  their  own  aspirations,  and  by  the 

■  fltraura,  Ulrich  von  HuUen,  p.  481 

*  The  criticisma  of  Hallam  ^pan  Lutlifr,  togttber  with  the  erroneous  Btate- 
taenta  of  Sir  WLllimn  Hntnilton,  jire  tharougtOy  iinsweretl  by  Arcbdcocon  Hare, 
VindieatUm  of  Luihtr,  etc.  {ad  ed.,  1855). 

^  Ranke,  i.  127. 
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popular  excitement  which  the  Reformation  kindled.  There  was 
a  secular  and  religious  side  to  the  revolt.  Heavier  burdens  had 
been  laid  upon  the  laboring  class  by  their  lay  and  ecclesiastical 
masters.  The  forcible  repression  of  the  evangelical  doctrine 
WAS  an  added  grievance.  Tlieir  roll  of  complaints  carries  us 
forward  to  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution;  nor  can  it  be 
questioned  that  many  of  them  called  loudly  for  redress.'  Luther 
had  much  sympathy  with  them;  he  raahitained  that  their 
grievances  should  be  removed;  he  advised  mutual  coneeasiona; 
but  he  was  inflexibly  and  on  principle  opposed  to  a  resort  to 
arms.  He  had  counseled  Sickingen  and  Ilutten  against  it.^ 
In  general  he  set  his  face  against  every  attempt  to  transfer  the 
cause  of  reform  from  the  arena  of  discus.*don  to  the  field  of 
battle.  What  would  become  of  schools^  of  teacliingj  of  preach- 
ing, he  swd,  when  once  the  sword  was  drawn  ?  It  is  a  part  of 
Ilia  deliberate  resolution  to  keep  the  ndnds  of  men  upon  the 
main  questions  in  eontroversyj  that  there  might  be  an  intelligent, 
enlightened,  free  adoption  of  the  truth.  The  peasants,  he  held, 
had  no  right  to  make  an  insurrection.  He  exerted  liimself  in 
vain  to  persuade  them  to  abstain  from  it.  Like  the  early 
Christians,  he  felt  that  it  was  a  spiritual  agency,  and  not  force, 
that  could  give  to  the  truth  a  real  victorj*.  He  wanted  to  keep 
the  cause  of  God  clear  of  the  entanglements  of  worldly  prudence 
and  worldly  power.  Hence,  when  their  great  rebelhon  broke 
out  in  1524  and  1525,  he  exhorted  the  prioces  to  put  it  down 
with  a  strong  hand.  The  terms  of  this  appeal  seem  ruthless. 
He  saw,  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  revolt,  nothing  but 
the  destruction  of  civil  order  and  a  wild  reign  of  fanaticism.' 
The  aboUtion  of  all  existing  authority  in  Church  and  Stat4?, 
equality  in  rank  and  in  property,  were  a  part  of  the  peasants' 
creed.  After  the  victory  Luther  urgetl  the  victors  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  compassion,  reminding  them  that  it  was  not  the  hand 
of  man  but  God  that  had  quieted  the  disorder.    If  the  fact  of 

'  HausRpr,  0«ch.  il.  ZeitaU.  d.  Rff.,  p.  103  acq. ;    Ranke.  Deuitche  Gac?i.,  1.  134- 

'  LeUcr  to  Spiklatin  (January  10,  1521').  De  Wettc,  L  543. 

'  Ranke,  Dadache  Gmch-,  i.  149.  W&dilinglcin  ("■  Ifi**  b^iI  and  other  wrilcra 
censure  Luthpr  vith  oiuch  severity  for  hla  denunciation  of  Ihc  peasHRU,  But 
Luther  eotisiderHl  that  (here  was  ^  fearful  crialB.  in  which  tljo  fuundationn  of 
society  were  in  peril.  The  insurrection  viu  vtry  formidable  in  numbers  and 
strength.  .  .  ,  The  teinptramciit  of  [.uther,  it  would  seem,  vob  nueb  that  ncre 
his  diupprov&l  excitwl  by  aoini^thiDg  dctftiUiI  as  W-'mg  ba:te  uud  perilona,  an 
iDtc-mpfsrate,  pot  unlilcf^ly  passioDAtc,  outburst  of  his-  fcc-hug  would  he  Likely 
to  occur,  nitti  none  of  the  quaUfieatjoDa  natural  in  aoother  mc»d  of  miad. 
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the  revolt,  evidently  occasioned  as  it  was,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  Reformation,  produced  a  temporary  reaction  against  it, 
this  effect  was  diminished  by  the  outspoken,  strenuous  opposi- 
tion which  Luther  had  made  to  the  ill-fated  enterprise.  The 
Reformation  is  not  responsible  for  the  Peasants'  War.  It 
would  have  taken  place  if  the  Protestant  doctrines  had  not 
been  preached;  and  it  was  caused  by  inveterate  abuses  for 
which  the  ecclesiastical  princes  in  Germany,  by  their  extortions 
and  tyranny,  were  chiefly  accountable. 


CHAPTER  V 

TiE~QEHMAN  REFORMATION   TO  THE    PEACE  OF  AUGSBUHG,   1555'. 
ZWINGU  AND  THE  SWISS  (oERMAN)  REFORMATION 


At  the  time  when  Luther  was  begmning  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Europe,  another  reformatory  movement^  of  a  type 
somewhat  peculiar,  was  springing  up  on  a  more  contracted 
theater.  The  Swiss  Confeileracy  began  in  the  Covenant  of 
three  rural  or  ^'forest"  cantons,  in  1291,  which^  by  the  accession 
of  other  territories  and  city  states,  had  become,  in  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  thirteen  in  number,  connected  by  a  loose 
bond  ui  a  Diet  of  representativeiSr  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  Swiss,  whose  military  strength  had  been  developed  in  their 
long  and  victorious  struggle  for  independence,  and  who  had  done 
much  to  revolutionize  the  art  of  war  by  shoeing  that  infantry 
might  be  more  than  a  match  for  cavalry,  were  employed  in  large 
numbers,  as  mercenary  soldiers,  in  Italy.  The  Pope  and  the 
French  King  were  the  chief  competitors  In  effects  to  secure 
these  valuable  auxiliaries.  The  means  by  which  this  was  ac- 
complished were  demoralizing  in  their  influence  upon  the  coun- 
try. The  foreign  potentates  purchased,  by  bribes  and  pensions, 
the  cooperation  of  influential  persona  among  the  Swiss,  and 
thus  corrupted  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  The  patronage  of  the 
Church  was  used  in  an  unprincipled  manner,  for  the  further- 
ance of  this  worldly  interest  of  the  Pope.  Ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline was  sacrificed,  preferments  and  indulgences  lavishly 
bestowed,  in  order  that  the  hardy  peasantry  might  be  enticed 
from  their  homes  to  fight  his  battles  in  the  Itahan  peninsula* 
These  brought  home  from  their  campaigns  vicious  and  lawless 
habits.  At  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  what  they  witr 
neaaed  in  Italy,  much  of  their  reverence  for  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  was  dispelled.  The  corrupt  ad nunLst ration  of  the 
Church  had  a  like  effect  on  their  countr>'men  who  remained 
At  home.     Thus  there  was  a  combination  of  agencies  which 
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operated  to  debase  the  morals  of  the  Swiss  people,  at  the  same 
time  thflt  their  superstitious  awe  for  ecclesiastical  superiora 
was  vanishing.  The  itiHueiice  of  the  literary  culture  of  the  age, 
alsOj  made  itself  felt  in  Switzerland.  High  schools  had  sprung 
up  in  various  cities.  A  circle  of  men  who  were  interested  in 
classical  literature  and  were  gradually  acquiring  more  enlightr 
ened  ideas  in  religion,  had  their  center  in  Basel  where  Erasmus 
took  up  his  abode  in  1516  and  became  their  acknowledged 
head.' 

XJlrich  Zwingli,  the  founder  of  Protestantism  in  Switi^erland, 
WM  born  on  the  l.st  of  January,  1484,  close  by  Wildhaus,  a  small 
"village  in  a  picturesque  situation  on  the  mountains  which  over- 
look the  valley  of  Toggenburg.  He  was  only  a  few  weeks 
younger  than  Luther.  The  father  of  Zwingli  was  the  principjJ 
magistrate  of  the  towTi.^  Young  Zwingli  spent  his  boyhood 
under  teachers  near  home,  until  he  was  sent  to  school  first  at 
Basel,  and  then  at  Berne.  Bright-minded  and  eager  for  knowl- 
edge, lie  was  also  early  distinguished  for  his  love  of  truth, 
which  never  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  marked  virtues  of  his  char- 
acter. Like  Luther,  he  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for  music. 
He  learned  afterwards  to  play  on  various  instruments.  Among 
his  ^sociates  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  first 
placed,  was  the  famous  Eck.  There  he  took  up  the  study  of 
scholastic  philosophy.  At  Basel,  to  which  place  he  was  trans- 
ferred, Capito  and  Leo  Juda,  who  were  to  be  his  confederates 
in  the  work  of  reform,  were  among  his  fellow-students.  Here 
his  principal  teacher  was  Thomas  Wyltenbach,  a  man  of  liberal 
tendencies,  as  well  as  of  devout  character,  who  predicted  the 
downfall  of  the  scholastic  theology,  and  imparted  impulses  to 
his  pupils  wliich  eventually  carried  them  beyond  his  own  position, 
Zwingli  was  a  zealous  student  of  the  Latin  classics,  and  after  be- 
coming at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  a  pastor  at  Glarus,  he  prose- 
cuted the  reading  of  the  Roman  authors,  partly  for  the  truth 
which  he  loved  to  seek  in  them,  and  partly  to  make  himself  an 
orator.  He  entered,  also,  with  diligence  upon  the  study  of  Greek. 
His  sympathy  with  Humanism  was  native  and  grew  with  advanc- 
ing years.     Circumstances  conspired  to  heighten  his  interest  in 

'  There  waa  a  literary  public.     See  Ranke,  DeutKh.  Osch.,  ii.  40,  14. 

*  ScL'  tlie  Dfcauiit  uF  Zwing^li'a  Eamiiy  ici  the  excellent  biogFatihy  of  .r.  C.  Kori- 
kofcr,  UIHih  ZirinfjU  nach  dtn  urktindlichcn  Queilen,  2  vols.  {IS&7),  and,  alBOj  Ld 
&.  M.  Juckaon't)  valuable  Hiiidrcich  Zwitiffli  (1901). 
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Erasmus.  He  carefully  copied  with  hU  own  hand  the  epistles 
of  Paul  in  the  original,  that  he  might  have  them  in  a  portable 
volume  and  commit  them  to  memory.  More  and  more  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  examination  of  the  Bible  and  deferred 
to  its  authority.  He  read  the  Fathers,  as  counselors,  not  as 
authoritative  guides.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  happening  to 
read  a  poem  of  Erasmus  in  which  Jesus  was  depicted  as  com- 
plaining that  men  do  not  seek  all  good  of  him,  their  Saviour 
and  Helper.  Thls^  as  he  said  years  later,  led  him  to  ask  him- 
self **  why  we  look  to  any  creature  to  lend  us  help."  Seeking 
for  "a  touchstone  of  truth,"  he  said  of  the  result  that  he  "came 
to  rely  on  no  single  thing  save  that  which  came  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord.''  Two  cardinal  principles,  which  Luther  reached 
by  the  power  of  personal  experience,  Zwingli  arrived  at  on  the 
path  of  Humanistic  study,  —  not  involving  at  once  a  severance 
from  Rome.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Glarus,  on  account  of 
hia  bold  opposition  to  the  system  of  pensions  and  of  mercenary 
service  under  the  French.  Zwingli  was  a  thorough  patriot 
from  his  early  boyhood.  He  listened  by  the  hearthstone  to 
tales  of  gallant  work  done  by  his  relatives  and  townsmen  in  the 
recent  war  against  Charles  of  Burgundy.  As  he  grew  older  he 
witnessed  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  French  influence,  to 
which  we  have  adverted.  He  saw,  moreover,  the  low  condition 
of  morals  among  the  clergy,  and  became  more  alive  to  the  de- 
plorable state  of  things  from  the  bitter  compunction  which  his 
own  compliance  with  temptation  in  a  single  instance  cost 
him.'  At  first  he  did  not  look  upon  military  service  which  was 
rendered  at  the  call  of  the  Pope,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  with 
the  same  disapprobation  which  he  felt  in  regard  to  the  French. 
He  even  accompanied  his  parishioners  to  war,  and  was  present 
on  the  field  of  Marignano.  He,  moreover,  thought  it  no  wrong 
to  receive  a  pension  from  the  Pope,  which  was  first  given  him 
for  the  purchase  of  books.  But  his  public  opposition  at  Glarua 
to  the  French  party,  which  w^as  strong  there^  obliged  him  to 
leave  and  to  take  up  his  abotle  at  a  smaller  place,  Einsiedein, 
where  he  took  the  office  of  pastor  and  preacher  in  the  Church 
of  the  Virgo  Eremitana  —  Virgin  of  the  Hermitage.    This  was 


'  Lfb^n  und  Aitagrroahltf  Sc^ri/^m  rf,  Vaferu.  Begrvruler  d.  Rrf.  Kirehr.    Cliria- 
to(T«l,  Huiderich  Zwingli.  Lebtn  u,  AutgeiodhlU  Schriften,  i.  10.     Opera  Zwinftii, 
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in  1516,  Just  before  this  change  he  made  a  visit  to  Basel  to 
see  Eraamus,  by  whom  he  was  most  cordially  received.  In 
letters  to  one  another  each  expressed  his  adouraiion  of  the 
other.  When  the  line  was  drawn  between  the  two  great  ec- 
clesiastical parties,  their  intimacy  was  broken  off.  At  Einsiedein 
there  was  a  cloister  as  well  as  a  cliurch,  with  a  store  of  legends. 
It  was  the  chief  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  the  adjacent  region. 
Indulgences  were  liberally  bestowed,  and  an  image  of  Mary,  of 
peculiar  sanctity,  attracted  crowds  of  devotees.  Zwingli,  with- 
out directly  assailing  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  preached  to 
the  throng  of  visitors  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ,  and 
of  his  mercy  and  sufficiency  as  a  Saviour,  which  had  been  more 
and  more  impressed  on  hts  mind  by  the  investigation  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  people  felt  that  they  were  hearing  new  truth^ 
and  a  striking  effect  was  produced  on  many.  He  had  now 
fully  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the  ulti- 
mate authority,  in  preference  to  the  dogmas  of  men.  To  in- 
dividuals,  to  his  friend  Capito  and  to  Cardinal  Sitten,  he  stated 
that  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  no  foundation  for  the  rule  of 

Hhe  Papacy.'  He  even  said  to  Capito,  in  1517,  that  he  thought 
the  Papacy  must  fall.    In  1518  he  preached  against  one  Sam- 

-'  son,  who,  like  Tetzel,  was  a  peddler  of  indulgences,  so  that  the 
traffic  was  stopped  in  the  Canton  of  Schweitz,  and  Samson 
obliged  to  decamp.  In  1519,  owing  very  much  to  the  influence 
of  leading  opponents  of  the  French  party,  Zwingli  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Zurich,  then  a  city  of  about 
seven  thousand  inhabitants.  Here  he  carried  out  his  purpose, 
which  he  announced  at  the  outset,  of  expounding  the  Bible  to 
hia  hearers,  and  of  ineukating  the  truth  which  he  found  there. 
In  this  way,  in  sermons  which  were  heard  by  a  multitude  with 
eager  interest,  he  went  through  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  He 
explained,  also,  the  epistles  of  Paul ;  and  for  fear  that  some 
would  have  less  respect  for  Paul,  as  he  was  not  one  of  the  twelve, 
he  showed  the  identity  of  Peter's  docti-ine  by  an  exposition  of 
his  epistles.  He  had  great  power  as  a  preacher:  one  of  hia 
hearers  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  Zwingli  held  him  by  the 
hair  of  his  head.  When  Samson  appeared  with  his  indulgences 
(in  1519),  he  again  denounced  him  and  his  trade,  and  was  sup- 
ported in  hia  opposition  by  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  to  whom 

■ChrifltofFel.  i.    24. 
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Samson  had  neglected  to  exhibit  hiB  credentials;  so  that  the 
friar  was  denied  permission  to  vend  his  wares  in  Zurich. 
Zwingh  was  a  man  of  robust  healthy  cheerful  countenance  and 
kindly  manners,  affable  with  all  classes;  a  man  of  indefatigable 
industry,  yet  enjoying  domestic  life  to  the  full  —  he  was  mar- 
ried in  1524  —  and  fond  of  spending  an  evening  at  the  inn,  in 
familiar  conversation  with  magistrates  or  leading  csitizena^  or 
with  strangers  who  happened  to  be  present,^  Upright,  humble 
before  God," but  fearless  before  men,  devoted  to  the  work  of  a 
preacher  and  pastor,  but  taking  an  active  part  in  whatever 
concerned  the  well-being  of  his  country,  Zwingli  acquired  by 
degrees,  though  not  without  opposition  and  occasional  exposure 
to  extreme  danger,  a  controlling  influence  in  Zurich,  A  turning 
point  iu  his  career  was  the  public  Disputation,  which  was  held 
at  his  own  request,  under  the  auspices  of  the  government  of 
Zurich,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1523,  in  the  great  Council  Hall, 
where  he  had  proposed  to  defend  himself  against  all  who  chose 
to  bring  against  him  charges  of  heresy,  He  had  really  won 
the  battle  beforehand,  in  persuading  the  Council  to  take  the 
part  of  judges,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority,  to  have 
all  questions  decided  by  reference  to  the  Scriptures  alone.  In 
an  open  space,  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  more  than  six 
hundred  men,  he  sat  by  a  table,  on  which  he  had  placed  the 
Hebrfw  and  Greek  Scriptures  and  the  Latin  version.  His 
triumphant  maintenance  of  his  opinions  against  his  feeble  as- 
sailants resultetl  in  an  injunction  from  the  Council  to  persevere 
in  preaching  from  the  Scriptures  alone,  and  a  like  command  to 
all  the  clergy  to  te^ch  nothing  which  the  Scriptures  do  not 
warrant.  In  this  conference  he  defended  sixty-seven  proposi- 
tions which  were  leveled  against  the  system  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  authority  of  the  Gospel  is  substituted 
for  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  the  Church  is  declared  to  be 
the  communion  of  the  faithful,  who  have  no  head  but  Christ; 
salvation  is  through  faith  in  Him  as  the  only  priest  and  inter- 
cessor; the  Papacy  and  the  mass,  invocation  of  saints,  justi- 
fication  by  works,  fasts,  festivals,  pilgrimages,  monastic  orders 
and  the  priesthood,  auricular  confession,  absolution,  indulgences, 

*  *'5prii9  ct  joeoa  tiiiacuit  et  1udos:  tnua  ingenio  Muoenua,  et  ore  jycundiw 
ffUfiTs  qiinm  d\t:i  poasit,  cniC-  Dein  muairea  oitinm  geoeria  inetrUmeiitA  p«'rdi- 
dic-it  et  rxcrcuit,  tiau  nisi  ut  iug^-aia  sertw  tlliit  il«futi|;ato  et  rccreari  et  Ad  e*  p^r- 
lioF  rediro  ptwHt.'^    Mycoaiui,  Vita  Hvi^.  Zuringiii,  m. 
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penances,  purgatory,  and  indeed  all  the  characteristic  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed  and  cultuSj  are  rejected.  Juris- 
diction over  the  authorities  of  the  Church  is  claimed  for  the 
civil   magistrates/    Again,   in   another   disputation,   before   a 

••  much  more  numerous  auiUence,  on  the  26th  of  October  follow- 
ing, he  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Council  against  the  use  of  images 
a.nd  tlie  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  After  a  severe  contest,  he  es- 
tablished the  principle  that  the  fasts  of  the  Church  are  optional^ 
not  obligatory.  In  all  the  changes  of  this  sort,  radical  as  some 
of  them  were,  extending  even  to  the  disuse  of  the  organ  in  the 
minster,  ZwingSi  proceeded  temperately,  with  the  same  regard 
to  weak  consciences  which  Luther  had  shown,  and  taking  care 
that  everything  should  be  done  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  by 
pubhc  authority.  Like  Luther,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
sustain  a  contest  with  Anabaptist  enthusiasts.  Zurich,  sepa- 
rated from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  became 
a  Church,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  magistrates,  who  were 
proper  representatives^  in  Zwingli'a  view,  of  the  body  of  the 
congregation  (1524). 

In  1525  Zwingli  published  his  principal  work,  the  "Commen- 
tary on  True  and  False  Religion,"  which  was  dedicated  to  Fran- 
cis I. ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  treatise  on  original  sin. 
In  these  and  other  writings  he  set  forth  his  theological  system. 
This  presented  certain  deviations  at  variance  with  Roman*doc- 
trine,  to  which  be  bad  arrived  in  his  own  reflections  and  reading. 
In  most  points  he  coincides  with  the  usual  Protestant  doctrine, 
but,  as  will  be  explained,  he  departed  farther  from  the  old 
system  in  hia  conception  of  the  sacraments;  he  ascribed  to  them 
a  less  important  function;  and  he  considered  original  sin  a 
disorder  rather  than  a  state  involving  guilt.'  It  is  remarkable 
that  Zwingli  in  his  philosophy  was  a  predestinarian  of  an  ex- 
treme type,  and  anticipated  Calvinism  in  avowing  the  sjipralap- 
sarian  tenet;  in  this  particular,  going  beyond  Augustine,  But 
he  Eeld  that  Christ  has  redeemed  the  entire  race,  which  has 
been  lost  in  Adam;  and  that  infants,  not  only  such  as  are  un- 

*l5aptized  in  Christian  lands,  but  the  offspring  of  the  heathenj 
also,  are  all  saved^    Moreover,  he  did  not  accept  the  prevailing 

'  ^winglL,  Opera,  vii.      Her»og,  Reaimeyei.,  art.  "^wiagli,"   XxHiu  718. 

*  Hifi  opinion  on  this  flubj«ct  vai-ied  i^mgwhat  at  dSfTerent  times.  See  Zeiler, 
Daa  ihMl,  Sy»t.  ZwitiglU  dargt^tfiU  (Abdruck  aue  Jahrg.  1S53,  Theol.  J'oArb.), 
p.  51  btuq. 
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if  in  the  universal  condemnation  of  the  heatlicn.  The 
passages  of  Scripture  whii'h  seem,  to  assert  this  he  regarded  as 
intended  to  apply  only  to  such  a&  hear  the  Gospel  and  willfully 
reject  it.  The  divine  election  and  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit 
are  not  confined,  tie  thought,  within  the  circle  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, or  to  thase  who  receive  the  Word  and  sacraments.  Tlie 
\'irtues  of  heathen  sages  and  heroes  are  due  to  divine  grace. 
By  grace  they  were  led  to  exercise  faith  in  God.  A  Socrates, 
he  says,  was  more  pious  and  holy  than  all  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans.  On  the  catalogue  of  saints  with  the  palriarchs 
and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  he  associates,  besides 
Socrates,  the  names  of  the  Scipios,  Camillus,  the  Catos,  Nutna, 
Aristides,  Seneca,  Pindar,  even  Thegeue  and  Hercules,*  The 
influence  of  Zwingh's  Humanistic  culture  is  obvious  in  this 
portion  of  his  teaching.  "He  had  busied  himself,"  says  Nean- 
der,  "  with  the  study  of  antiquity,  for  which  he  bad  a  predilection, 
and  had  not  the  right  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  ethical 
standing-point  of  Christianity  from  that  of  the  ancients." ' 

From  Zurich  the  Reformation  spread.-  In  Basel  it  had  for  a 
leader  tEcolampadius,  who  had  belonged  to  the  school  of  Eras- 
mus, was  an  erudite  scholar  of  mild  temper,  and  in  his  general 
tone  resembled  Melancthon.  In  that  city  it  gained  the  upper 
hand  in  1529.  In  Berne  it  was  established  after  a  great  public 
disputation,  at  which  Zwingli  was  present,  in  152S.  The  same 
change  took  place  in  St.  Gall  and  Schaffhausen, 

-This  eccleaiastical  revolution  was  at  the  same  time  a  political 
one.  There  wa."?  a  contest  between  the  republican  and  reform- 
ing party,  on  the  one  hand,  who  were  bent  on  purifying  the 
country  from  the  effects  of  foreign  influence,  from  the  corruption 
of  morals  and  of  patriotism  which  had  resulted  from  that  source, 
and  an  oligarchy,  on  the  other,  who  clung  to  their  pensions 
and  to  the  system  of  mercenary  service  with  which  their  power 
was  connected.    The  party  of  Zwingli  were  contending  for  a 

<  Fidei  Ezpotiiui,  Opera,  iv.  35.  "Non  fuit  vir  bontia,  Don  erit  mens  flunctA 
non  fidplta  aniinrt,  nb  ip^o  mundi  exorttio  u»que  ftd  ejus  eonsumiiiRUoa^ni,  quem 
non  ela  ]«tliii!  cum  Dva  visunui." 

'  Dogmengeaehi^hte,  ii.  263,  On  thifl  topic  Npandcr  has  written  ftP  ftble  di*. 
CUDHion  :  {/&rr  daa  VfThaliniax  li.  heUeriiaeJtcn.  Elhit:  nr  Ckriattv^htn  ;  Wi^sebclibftl. 
AbliBfidluugcn,  p.  140.  It  had  not  been  uncornmoit  for  the  otrictest  RomjiTi 
Catholica  to  believe  in  the  saU-tttion  of  Aristotle.  OF  ZwinRli,  Henri  Martin  Enyt 
{Huloine  df  Frana.  vm.  156):  "On  peut  conaid^rer  I'tiuvre  de  Zuingli  commc 
[u  pliiB  puissant  eFtort  qui  (-tk  Eut  pour  sanctiBcr  la  Renaisaance  et  I'unir  a  1a 
R^Cuirme  en  J^us  Chrixt." 
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social  and  national  reform  on  a  religious  foundation.  They 
aimed  to  make  the  Gosfffil  not  only  a  source  of  light  and  life  to 
the  individual,  but  a  renovating  power  in  the  body  politic,  for 
effecting  the  reform  of  the  social  life  and  of  the  civil  organiza- 
tion of  the  country. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Zwinglian  movements  to  one  another.  There  were  great  differ- 
ences between  the  two  leaders.  Luther  had,  so  to  speak,  lived 
into  the  system  of  the  Latin  Church  to  a  degree  that  was  not 
true  in  the  case  of  Zwingli.  Out  of  profound  a^tation,  through 
long  mental  struggles,  in  which  he  depended  little  on  aid  or 
direction  from  abroad,  Luther  had  come  out  of  the  old  system. 
It  was  a  process  of  personal  experience  with  which  bis  intellec- 
,tual  enlightenment  kept  pace.  One  truth,  that  of  salvation  by 
faith,  in  contrast  with  salvation  by  the  merit  of  works,  stood 
prominently  before  the  eyes  of  Luther.  The  method  of  forgive- 
ness, of  reconciliation  with  Got],  had  been  with  him,  from  his 
early  youth,  the  one  engrossing  problem.  The  relation  of  the 
individual  to  God  had  absorbed  his  thoughts  and  moved  his 
sensibilities  to  the  lowest  depths.  The  renunciation  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church  was  an  act  to  which  nothing  would 
have  driven  him  but  the  force  of  his  convictions  respecting  the 
central  truth  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  The  course  of 
Zwingli's  pei-sonal  development  had  been  different.  Of  cheer- 
ful temper  and  fond  of  his  classics,  he  had  felt  no  inclination  to 
the  monastic  hfe.  He  came  out  of  the  Erasmian  school.  The 
authority  of  the  Church  never  had  a  very  strong  hold  upon 
him,  even  before  he  explicitly  questioned  the  validity  of  it.  As 
he  studied  the  Scriptures  and  felt  their  power,  he  easily  gave 
to  them  the  allegiance  of  his  mind  and  heart.  It  cost  him  little 
inward  effort  to  cast  off  whatever  in  the  doctrinal  or  ecclesias- 
tical system  of  the  Latin  Church  appeared  to  him  at  variance 
with  the  Bible  or  with  common  sense.  In  the  mind  there  was 
no  hard  conflict  with  an  established  prejudice.  It  would  be 
very  unjust  to  deny  to  Zwingli  religious  earnestness;  but  the 
course  of  his  inward  life  was  such  that,  although  he  heartily 
accepted  the  principle  of  justification  by  faith,  he  had  not  the 
same  vivid  idea  of  its  transcendent  importance  that  Luther 
had.  Zw'mgli,  a  bold  and  independent  student,  took  the  Bible 
for  his  chart,  and  was  deterred  by  no  scruples  of  latent  reverence 
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from  abruptly  discarding  usages  which  the  Bible  did  not  sanc- 
tion. While  Luther  wa-s  disposed  to  leave  untouched  what 
the  Bible  did  not  prohibit,  Zwingli  was  more  inclined  to  reject 
what  the  Bible  did  not  enjoin.  Closely  related  to  this  difference 
in  personal  character  is  the  very  important  diversity  in  the 
aims  of  the  two  reformers.  Luther  was  practical,  in  one  sense 
of  the  term;  he  sympathised  with  the  homely  feelings,  as  he 
was  master  of  the  homely  language,  of  the  people.  No  man 
knew  better  how  to  reach  their  hearts.  He  was  a  German  who 
was  inspired  with  a  national  eentiment,  and  indignantly  resented 
the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  his  country.  But  his  aim  was  through- 
out a  distinctly  religious  one.  He  cb^w  a  sharp  line  between 
the  function  which  he  conceived  to  belong  to  him,  as  a  preacher 
and  theologian^  and  the  sphere  of  political  action.  Absorbed 
in  the  truth  which  he  considered  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Gospel 
and  intent  upon  propagating  it,  he  had  no  special  aptitude  for 
the  organization  of  the  Church :  much  less  tiid  he  meddle  with 
the  affairs  of  civil  government,  except  in  the  character  of  a 
minister,  to  enjoin  obedience  to  established  authority.  Zwingli's 
aim  and  work  were  so  diverse,  his  turn  of  mind  and  his  circiun- 
stances  being  so  different,  that  Luther  and  the  other  Saxon 
theologians  were  slow  in  understanding  him  and  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  him.'  Zwingli  was  a  patriot  and  a  social  reformer. 
The  salvation  of  his  country  from  misgovernment  and  inmioral- 
ity  was  an  end,  inseparable,  in  his  mind,  from  the  effort  to  bring 
individuals  to  the  praclicjil  acceptance  of  the  Gospel."  The 
Swiss  people  mast  be  lifted  up  from  their  degeneracy ;  and  the 
instrument  of  doing  this  was  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  to  be  ap- 
plie<l  not  only  to  the  individual  in  his  personal  relations  to  Goil, 
but  also  to  correct  abuses  in  the  social  and  civil  life  of  the  nation. 
Th«se  grew  out  of  selfishness,  and  there  was  no  cure  for  that 
save  in  the  Word  of  God.  After  Zwingli  renounced  the  Pope's 
])ension,  and  declined  his  flattering  offer  to  make  it  larger,  and 
took  his  stand  against  foreign  influence,  come  from  what  quar- 
ter it  might,  which  attained  its  ends  at  the  cost  of  national 


'  There  is  an  pxcpllcnt  many  by  HtDulAsKiigen,  Zur  Cfiaraelerialik  Ulrich 
Zv/ingtiM  U  trinn  RtformfUwnfWfrkett  tinier  V rnjltiehunij  tnif  Luitier  uruJ  Cniii'ti. 
Studitn  u,  Kritikm,  IS02,  4. 

'  Of  his  attack  upoii  the  8>'Stein  of  pensioiw,  lii*  friend  Hyeoniua  a«yi :  "  Jluno 
vkdebnt  tunc  clEMiiiam  dactriniB  o'p1i!sti  lociun  Tutlirum,  ubi  fona  mAlorum  es*et 
«xbAUstu»  omaiiim."  — \'ito  ^n-jng/iV,  iv. 
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corruption,  he  resembled  in  his  position,  in  his  mingled  pa- 
triotism and  piety,  t!ie  old  Hebrew  prophets.  "The  Cardinal 
of  Sitten,"  he  said,  "with  right  wears  a  red  hat  and  cloak;  you 
have  only  to  wring  them  and  you  will  behold  the  blood  of  your 
neare-st  kinsmen  dripping  from  them!'*  He  would  have  the 
Swiss  abstain  from  all  these  dishonorablej  pernicious  alliances. 
The  question  of  priority  as  to  time  between  Luther's  move- 
ment and  that  of  Zwingli  has  often  been  dlscu^ed.  Zwingli 
asserted  ^vith  truth  that  his  opinions  concerning  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  method  of  salvation  were  formed 
independently  of  the  influence  of  Luther.  It  is  true  that, 
independently  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  as  early  as  151S,  preached 
tagainat  the  sale  of  indulgences.  But  the  expressions  of  2wingli 
on  these  topics  were  such  as  might  be  heard  elsewhere  from 
other  good  men>  In  this  matter  he  had  the  support  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  and  did  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  Leo 
X.,  who  had,  perhaps,  learned  moderation  from  the  occurrences 
in  Saxony.  Tlie  great  point  in  Luther's  case  was  his  collision 
with  the  authority  of  the  Church.  It  is  justly  claimed  for 
Luther  that  he  broke  the  path  in  this  momentous  and  perilous 
conflict.  When  Luther  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Church, 
Zwingli  was  still  the  recipient  of  a  pension  from  the  Pope.  When 
Luther  at  WormSj  in  the  face  of  the  German  Empire,  refused  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  Pope  or  Council,  ZwingH  had  not  yet 
been  seriously  attacked.  As  late  as  1523  he  received  a  compli- 
rmentary  letter  from  Pope  Adrian  VI.  Zwingh  from  the  begin- 
ning was  treated  with  the  utmost  forbearance,  from  the  concern 
of  the  papal  court  for  its  political  and  selfish  interests.  Tliege 
circumstances  involve  nothing  discreditable  to  Zwingli,  when  the 
whole  history  of  his  relations  to  the  Papacy  is  understood.  But 
they  demonstrate  that  the  distinction  of  sounding  the  trumpet 
of  revolt  against  the  Roman  See  belongs  to  the  Saxon  reformer. 
Luther*8  voieCj  which  was  heard  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
reached  the  valleys  of  Switzerland.  It  was  then  that  Zwingli 
was  charged  by  his  enemies  with  being  a  follower  of  Luther. 
This  he  denied,  at  the  same  time  that  he  avowed  his  agree- 
ment with  Luther  in  the  great  points  of  doctrine,  and  coura- 
geously spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  warm  praise.  But  it  was  the 
noise  of  the  battle  which  Luther  was  waging  that  opened  the 
eyes  of  men  to  the  real  drift  of  Zwingli's  teaclung. 
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unhappy  event  for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  was 
the  outbreaking  of  the  great  controversy  between  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Swiss  upon  the  Eucharist.  In  1524,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  division  of  Germany  into  two  hostile  parties,  Protes- 
tant and  CathoHc,  was  taking  place,  and  an  armed  conflict  was 
impending,  the  evangelical  forces  were  weakened  by  this  intes- 
tine conflict.'  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ia  not  a  doc- 
trine of  the  ancient  Church.  The  view  of  Augustine,  whieh  was 
that  a  spiritual  power  h  imparted  to  the  bread  and  wine,  analo- 
gous to  the  virtue  supposed  to  inhere  in  the  baptismal  water, 
long  prevailed  in  the  Latin  Church,  even  after  the  more  extreme 
opinion  had  been  broached  by  John  of  Damascus  and  the  Greek 
tlieologians,  Tliis  is  evident  from  the  effect  that  was  produced 
when  Uteral  transubstantiation,  or  the  conversion  of  the  bread 
and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  was  advocated  in 
the  ninth  century  by  Radbert,  the  Abbot  of  Corvcy.  This 
theory  was  opposed  by  his  contemporaries,  Rabanus  Maurus 
and  by  Ratranmus,  who  adhered  to  the  views  of  Augustine. 
The  bread  and  wine  nourish  the  body,  but  the  spiritual  power 
imparted  to  them  —  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  of  which  they 
are  the  dgn  —  ia  received  by  faith  and  nourishes  the  soul  to  an 
immortal  life.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  view  of  Radbert 
had  so  far  gained  the  ascendency  that  Berengar,  who  defended 
the  more  ancient  theory,  was  condemned,  although  it  wag 
claimed  that  his  opinion  was  favored  by  Hildcbrand.  Tran- 
substantiation,  the  change  of  substance,  was  defended  by  the 
leading  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  made  an 
article  of  faith  by  the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  in  1215,  under 
Innocent  III. 

The  Reformers,  with  one  accord,  denied  this  dogma^  together 
with  the  associated  doctrine  of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the 
Eucharist.  But  in  other  respects  they  were  not  agrred  among 
themselves.  Luther  affirmed  the  actual,  objective  presence  of 
the  glorified  body  and  blood  of  Cliriat,  in  connection  \^ith  the 
bread  and  wine,  so  that  the  body  and  blood,  in  some  mysterioua 
way,  are  received  by  the  communicant  whether  he  be  a  believer 
or  not.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  two  substances  in  the  sacrament, 
or  what  is  often  styled  consubstantiation.  His  doctrine  in- 
cluded a  belief  in  the  ubiquity  of  the  human  nature  of  Ihe 

>  tUake.  Deuttefi.  Owth.  U.  50. 
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ascended  Christ.  ZwingU,  on  the  contrary,  had  come  to  considei 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  having  principally  a  mnemonic  significance^ 
aa  a  symbol  of  the  atoning  death  of  Clirist  and  a  token  or  pledge 
—  as  a  ring  would  be  a  pledge  —  of  its  continual  efRcacy/ 
He  is  present  to  the  contemplative  faith  of  the  comraimicant. 
A  middle  view,  which  was  that  of  Calvin,  though  suggested  by 
others  before  liini,  was  that  of  a  real  but  spiritual  reception  of 
Christ,  by  the  believer  alone,  whereby  there  is  implanted  in 
the  soul  the  genu  of  a  gly^ified  body  or  form  of  being  like  that 
of  Christ.  In  this  view  the  elements  are  the  symbol,  the  pledge, 
or  authentication  of  the  grace  of  God  through  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  toithe  believer,  though  to  no  other, 
Christ  is  himself  mysteriously  and  spiritually  imparted,  as  the 
power  of  a  new  life  —  the  power  of  resurrection.  From  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  which  is  now  exalted  to  heaven,  or  from 
his  flesh,  there  enters  into  the  soul  of  the  believer  a  life-giving 
influence,  so  that  he  ia  united  in  the  most  intimate  union  to  the 
Saviour.' 

The  vehemence  of  Luther's  hostiUty  to  the  Zwinghan  'doc- 
trine is  manifest  in  his  corre-spondenee  for  a  considerable  period 
after  the  rise  of  the  controversy.  There  were  no  terms  of  oppro- 
brium too  violent  for  him  to  apply  at  times  to  the  tenet  and' 

'  IHuB  idea  of  &  token  at  pledge,  however,  he  sootk  dmpped.  UorikoFBr,  ii. 
197. 

*  Luther  did  not  hold  that  the  heavenly  body  of  Christ,  which  is  offered  and 
received  Id  the  Bacramcnt,  occupies  space.  Yet  it  is  raceived  by  all  who  partake 
of  ibe  bread  and  wine  —  not  a  portion  of  the  body,  but  the  entire  Christ  by  each 
communicaat.  It  ia  received,  in  aome  proper  sense,  with  the  moutli.  Sometimea 
he  uflcs  cross  expn^asions  on  tliis  point.  S^,  for  exiuuple,  the  instructions  to 
Mtlanctbon  for  the  confereoce  with  Buctsr  at  Casael:  "Und  Ist  sumiTLa.  diLs  utincr 
Meinung,  daas  wahrhaftig  in.  und  mit  dehl  Brod  der  Leib  Chriati  geS3Cn  wird, 
aliio  dasa  all'CS,  WA.S  dea^  Urod  wirket  und  leidet,  der  Lcib  Chrinti  wirke  und  leide, 
Aun  er  tiiisgetheilt,  gesgeu,  uod  tnit  den  Zohnen  Eubiaaen  werde."  De  Wettc,  iv. 
572.  Ha  Bsacrts  that  the  body  of  Clirist  is  tntbsianlialiier  but  not  laealUer  — as' 
extended  or  occupying  space  — present.  De  Wette,  iv.  573.  Zwingli,  on  the 
contrary,  denied  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  prcwnt,  in  auy  Bi?nse,  in  the  scicrB' 
meat.  Thua  he  writefl  to  Luther  himself  (April,  1537;  Zvntig.  Opem,  viii.  89)  e 
"Nunquam  cnim  aJhid  obtineb!^,  <)uam  quod  Christ!  Corpus  quum  in  ccerna  cuum 
iQ  mentibus  pioruin  iion  aliter  ait,  quiun  aoXn  coDt-emplatiane/'  Zwingh  and  hia 
followers  w*re  more  and  rnoni  disposed  to  attach  imporlance  to  a  spirilual  pres- 
ence of  Christ  in  the  sacrameut.  'E'ltia  Cl^l^'iu  etupha-iizod  and  added  the  positive 
assertion  a(  a  direct  inllui^iii^e  upon  the  believing  communiii'acil,  which  flows  from 
Christ  through  the  medium  or  instru mentality  of  hia  hiixnan  nature,  3»b  fleab 
atid  bloodr  though  locally  separated,  are  really  inlpafted  la  Che  sDUl  of  the  be- 
liever, US  RH  efTifCt  of  hia  faith,  by  "tlie  aecrat  power  of-thc  Ho]y  Spirit/*  tntti- 
tvletf  TV.  xvii.  9,  10»  23.  An  able  historicEd  diecussion  by  Julius  Mulier,  entitled 
Vef^tichung  der  Lehrtm  Luthera  und  Calvina  uberdtm  h.  AbendmtM,  ia  in  HiUler^ 
Dogmatixhe  Abhandixmgen,  pp.  404—407- 
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the  persons  of  the  Sacramcntarians.  There  were  times  when 
for  specmi  reasons  —  chiefly  from  the  hope  that  they  were 
coming  over  to  his  opinion  —  his  hostility  was  sensibly  abated. 
But  his  abhorrence  of  the  ZWingHan  doctrine  never  left  him. 
The  reasons  that  misled  him  into  what  struck  those  whtj  differed 
from  him  as  an  intolerant  and  uncharitable  course  of  conduct  ^ 
li  not  impossible  to  discover.  The  obnoxious  theorj-  was  first 
proposed  by  Carlstadt,  an  enthusiast  and  fanatic  wno  bad  given 
Luther  infinite  trouble^  and  it  was  di^ended  by  him  through 
a  weak  device  of  exegesia.  It  was  associated  In  Luther's  mind 
with  the  extreme  spiritualism,  or  the^siibjeotive  tendency, 
which  undervalued  and  tended  %)  sweep  away  the  objective 
means  of  grace,  the  Word  as  wel*  as  the  sacraments,  and  to 
substitute  for  them  a  special  illumiriatioi)  or  inspiration  from 
the  Spirit.'  The  Word  and  the  Sacraments  Luther  had  made 
the'eriteria  of  the  Church.  On  upITolding  them  in  their  just 
place,  everything  that  distiuguislied  his  reform  from  enthu- 
siasm or  rationalism  depended.  He  had  never  thought  of  for- 
saking the  dogmatic  system  of  Latin  Christianity  in  its  earlier 
and  purer  days,  and  he  looked  with  alarm  «n  what  struck  him 
as  a  visionary  or  rationalistic  innovation.  Besides,  over  and 
above  all  these  considerations,  the  real  objective  presence  of 
Christ  in  his  human  nature,  was  a  belief  that  had  taken  a  deep 
hold  of  his  ima^nation  and  feelings.  He  had  been  tempted 
to  give  to  the  text  —  "this  is  my  body" ^ a  looser,  more 
figiu-ative  meaning;  but  the  text,  he  declared,  was  too  strong 
for  him.  He  must  take  it  just  as  it  reads.  The  truth  js  that 
bis  religious  feelings  were  intertwined  with  the  literal  interpre- 
tation. Being  immovably  and  on  such  grounds  established  in  his 
opinion,  he  would  have  no  fellowship  with  such  as  rejected  it. 
TTiey  denied,  as  he  considered,  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith, 

'  Luttier  waa  in  the  habit  of  fltigmfltiring  the  Zwinglinna  as  " Bchvirmer. '■ 
This  seema  at  firet  inAppoflitp,  even  as^  a  term  of  oppnjbrium.  But  Luthrr  wculd 
bold  (ttfit  to  the  abjireiii'f  Ward  and  tlio  t^jectit*  sacnunetltA.  Aa  Ibe  truth  trap 
in  the  Word  vhen  it  entered  the  ear  even  of  the  unbeliever;  as  it  wa»  the  Word 
of  God,  however  il  might  be  received ;  no  waa  Chrifif  in  the  narraliiental  plpments, 
whatever  the  beliefs  or  feelings  of  the  recipient  might  be.  Tho  facrameot  waa 
complete^  indepeadriltly  of  the  character  of  the  recipient,  not  leas  than  of  the 
charact«r  of  the  »iifiiBt«r.  It  owed  its  compleTereaa  to  the  divine  tEtatitulton: 
just  OM  the  rav4  of  the  ^un  are  the  tuune,  whether  they  Tall  upoo  the  eye  that  ran 
Sec  or  Upon  the  blind.  In  a  Word,  Lu.th*T  folt  fllrotigh'  that  the  Zwingliam  a1- 
tributefi  too  much  to  the  aubjeetive  fsctor.  to  faith,  and  Ihua  oAcriSoed  the  graca 
objective  chara^^ter  of  the  meaoH  of  grace  —  doiDg  by  the  aacramcnts  what  ttat 
VDtbuaiiula  did  by  the  Scriptum 
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&  precious  fact  of  Christian  experience.  The  union  of  the  be- 
liever with  Christ  —  the  unio  mystica  —  is  a  theme  on  which 
he  has  written  more  impressively,  perhaps,  than  upon  any 
other  topic  of  Christian  doctrine.'  Philosophical  objeetionfl 
counted  for  nothing  with  him  against  the  intuitions  of  the 
ethical  or  religious  nature.  He  wag  profoundly  sensible  that 
the  truths  of  religion  transcend  the  limits  of  the  understanding. 
Difficulties  raised  by  the  mere  understanding,  in  however  plaus- 
ible form  they  might  b^presented,  he  considered  to  be  really 
superficial.  Yet,  in  defending  hig  own  view  he  sometimes  con- 
descended to  fight  with  weapons  of  philosophy  which  he  had 
drawn  in  earlier  days  from  tJie  tomes  of  Occam. 

Of  course  the  most  urgent  exertio^is  would  be  made  to  heal 
a  schism  that  threatened  to  breed  great  disasters  to  the  Protes- 
tant cause.  Not  only  was  it  a  scandal  of  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  would  only  be  too  happy  to  make  an  abundant 
use,  but  it  distracted  the  counsels  and  tended  to  paralyze  the 
physical  strength  of  the  Protestant  interest.  The  theologian 
who  was  most  industrious  in  the  work  of  bringing  about  a  unioHj 
was  Martin  Bucer,  who  from  his  position  at  Strasburg  was  well 
situated  with  reference  to  both  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
who  was  uncommonly  ingenious  at  framing  compromises,  or 
at  devising  formulas  sufficiently  ambiguous  to  cover  dissonant 
opinions.  Rude  and  violent  though  Luther  sometimes  was,  he 
was  always  utterly  honest  and  outspoken,  and  for  this  reason 
proved  on  some  occasions  unmanageable;  and  Zwingli,  earnest 
as  was  his  desire  for  peacCj  was  too  sincere  and  self-reapecting 
to  hide  his  opinion  under  equivocal  phraseology.  At  least,  when 
it  was  openly  attacked,  he  would  as  openly  stand  for  its  defense. 
Of  the  princes  who  were  active  in  efforts  to  pacify  the  opposing 
schools  and  bring  them  upon  some  common  ground,  Phihp, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  The  most 
memorable  attempt  of  this  sort  was  the  conference  at  Marburg 
in  1529,  where  the  Swiss  theologians  met  Luther  and  Melancthon. 
The  former  accommodated  themselves  to  the  views  of  the 
Lutherans  on  the  subject  of  original  sin,  and  on  some  other 
points  respecting  which  their  orthodoxy  had  been  questioned. 
The    only   point  of   difference  was  the   Eucharist;    but   here 
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^  PassBgcA  frotD  Luther  on  this  subject  may  be  read  in  Domer,  EniwiekfiungM 
gach.  d.  Lehre  v.  d.  Po'sen  Chriri.,  ii.  510  ?«!, 
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the  difference  proved  irreconcilable.  The  Landgrave  arranged 
that  private  conferences  should  first  be  held  between  ffcolam- 
padius  and  Luther,  and  between  Melancthon  and  Zwingli; 
Zwingli  and  Luther  being  thus  kept  apart,  and  each  put  by  the 
side  of  a  theologian  of  mild  and  conciliatory  temper.  But  the 
experiment  was  fruitless.  No  more  coiiltl  an  agreement  be 
reached  when  all  were  assembled  with  the  Landgrave  and  a 
select  company  of  spectators.  The  theologians  sat  by  a  table, 
the  Saxons  on  one  side  and  the  Swiss  opposite  them.  Luther 
wrote  with  chalk  on  the  table  his  text  —  "hoe  eat  meum  corpus'* 

—  and  refused  to  budge  an  iota  from  the  literal  sense.  But 
his  opponents  would  not  admit  the  actual  presence  of  the  body 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  or  tliat  his  body  is  received  by  un- 
believers. The  citations  of  ZwingU  in  answer  to  Luther's 
iteration  of  his  solitary  proof-text  were  numerous  and  apposite 

—  "I  am  the  true  vine,"  etc.  Finally,  when  it  was  evident  that 
no  common  ground  could  be  reached,  ZwingU,  with  tears  in  his 
eyea,  offered  the  band  of  fraternal  fellowship  to  Luther.  But 
this  Luther  refused  to  take,  not  willing,  says  Ranke,  to  recognize 
them  as  of  the  same  communion.  But  more  was  meant  by  this 
refusal;  Luther  would  regard  the  Swiss  as  friends,  but  such 
was  the  influence  of  his  dogmatic  system  over  his  feelings  that 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  regard  them  as  Christian  brethren. 
He  said,  "You  have  not  the  same  spirit  as  ours."  Luther  and 
Melancthon  at  this  time  appear  to  have  supposed  that  agree- 
ment in  every  article  of  belief  is  the  import  and  necessary  con- 
dition of  Christian  fellowship.  Both  parties  engaged  to  be 
friendly  to  one  another,  and  to  abstain  from  irritating  and 
abusive  language,  which  had  been  a  source  of  offense  to  both 
in  the  debates.  They  dined  together  in  a  friendly  spirit  with 
the  Landgrave  in  the  castle.  They  signed  in  common  fourteen 
articles  of  faith  relating  to  the  gre^t  points  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  promised  to  exercise  toward  one  another  all  the  charity 
which  is  consistent  with  a  good  conscience/  Luther  in  his 
journey  homeward  was  cast  down  in  spirit,  and  himself  — as 
Zwingli  had  done  — shed  tears.  In  his  heart  there  was  a  foun- 
tain of  tenderness  tliat  was  never  wholly  dry.  There  was  a 
coi^iderable  time  during  which  the  sentiments  and  language 

'  iDt^reatLng  ct^t^la    oE    the  C-Qiifereiica  inav   be    read   in    ^impsan's    Life    of 
Zwingti,  p.  188  Mq.;  alao,  ia  JftckBob,  Huldrdch  ZuAngli,  p.  SOS  m<i.  (1901). 
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of  Luther  in  relation  to  the  Sacramentarians  were  greatly  soft- 
ened. In  particular  was  this  the  case  while  he  was  at  Coburg 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  The  imperial 
cities  of  Southern  Germany,  by  the  agency  of  the  indefatigable 
Buccr,  although  they  sympathized  with  the  Zwinghan  doctrine, 
were  admitted  to  the  league  of  ymakald.  In  1536  the  most 
distinguished  theologians  of  Upper  Germany  joined  Luther  and 
his  followers  in  subscribing  to  the  Wittenberg  Concord,  which 
expressed^  with  slight  rrservationSj  the  Lutheran  view.  But 
the  Swiss  adherents  of  Zwingli  refused  to  sanction  this  Creed.' 
In  1543  the  publication  of  Zwingli's  WTitings  by  his  son-in-law, 
Gualter,  with  an  apologetic  essay  from  his  pen,  once  more 
roused  the  ire  of  Luther,  and  he  began  again  to  denoimce  the 
Zwiuglians  and  their  doctrine  in  the  former  vituperative  strain.' 
We  now  turn  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  Swiss  Reformation* 
There  was  a  growing  hostility  between  tlie  five  mountain  can- 
tons that  remained  Catholic  and  the  cities  in  which  Protestant- 


*  It  \a  asserted  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  preacMit,  and  ofTpred 
in  the  sacramciit,  and  are  received  even  by  Uie  "unworthy."  iJucer  dlstinguiaUed 
betweeo  the  "unworthy"  and  "godiees."  On  thie  agreement  ^ce  the  Article, 
"Witt*iiberger  Concordie/'   in  Herzog's  Reai-Encyd.,  and  Gioseler,  iii.  iv.  1,  %  7. 

■  The  story  that  Luther,  ebortly  Isefore  liie  death,  acknowledged  to  Melane- 
thoa  that  ht>  liad  gone  too  Tar  in  the  sacramental  coiitrovE-ray,  La  givc^n.  for 
example,  by  Chnstoffel,  i-  331.  It  is  a  fiction:  see  Onljp,  Vergueh  eitier  Character- 
ietik  Mflancthona  als  Theologen,  etc,  p.  433-  Luther  and  Melant'thon  depnided 
very  much  Tor  their  informstioo  on  Swiss  affairs  upon  trRv<'li?ra  apd  atiidentg,  and 
had  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  real  characlpr  of  Zwingli's  Bcrvicea  to  reform. 
Neither  of  the  disputaiite  at  Marburg  fully  grasped  the  opinioii  of  tb«  other.  The 
Z^ringlians  often  uiidemtocd  Luther  to  hold  to  b  local  prcaence,  whereas  tha 
Lutheran  doctrine  rcflta  upon  the  idea  of  a  BptritUBJizlng  of  the  human,  nature  of 
Christ,  of  an  effect  wrought  upon  it  by  ila  relation  lo  Divinity,  eo  that  it  no  longer 
filla  space  or  La  fettered  by  epalLal  relatione,  Tlie  state  of  Luther's  health,  and 
the  particular  circumBtanccs  under  which  he  wrote,  afTected  hi^  tone  reapiwting 
Zwingli.  There  waa  a  certain  blunttniSB  in  Zwingli  which  was  offensive  to  Luther, 
and  wHfl  interpreted  by  hina  4w  persons!  disrespect.  Zwingli's  letter  to  Luther 
(April,  1527;  Ziiting,  Optra,  viii.  33),  however  it  may  havt  been  provoked,  was 
adepts  \o  irritftte  thn  flaxon  re-forracr  Referring  to  it,  Luther  speaks  of  the 
"Helvetica  fBrocia''of  hia  opponent  C'o  Spalalin,  May  3L  1527;  De  Wottc,  iii„ 
182}.  In  a  letter  to  Bullinger  (May  14,  153S;  Dc  Wctte.  v.  3"!,  he  spftaks  kindly 
of  Zwingli:  "Libere  enjrn  d]i.'an3 ;  Zwinglium.  poatquam  Msrpurgi  mihi  visua  et 
audLtUe  Bat,  viriim  optiniUni  case  judiif^avi,  eic^ut  et  CEcalB.mpadiU!n, "  etc.  He 
speaks  of  the  grief  he  hsd  experienced  at  Zwingli's  death.  But  when  hm  djs- 
pLeasUre  was  eseited,  he  wrote  in  a  different  fipirit.  Sepj  for  example,  a  letter  to 
Weac.  Link  (January  3.  1532;  De  Wctte,  iv.  331).  But  Zwingli,  in  the  Fidei 
Ratio, —  the  creed  whteh  he  pn-aonled  at  Augsburg, —had  deacritwd  Luther's 
opLnion  as  the  tenet  of  those  "who  look  back  io  the  fif^h-pots  of  Egypt":  "Qui 
adoUao  .^gyptiacae  respectant"  — -au  a&persJon  as  unjuat  as  it  was  irritating 
{Rat,  Fid.,  S).  Luther's  latest  ebullition,  ocDBsionc^d  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
Swiss  were  denouncing  him,  is  in  a  letter  to  Jac.  Probst  (January  17,  15-16;  Dei 
Wette,  V.  777.) 
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ism  had  been  established.  Tlie  Protestant  cause  was  making 
progress  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland.  The  Catholic  cantons 
entered  into  a  league  with  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  Protestant 
preachers  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholics  were  put  to 
death.  The  new  doctrine  was  suppressed  within  their  limits. 
The  districts  that  belonged  in  common  to  the  several  cantons 
furnished  the  occa.sion  for  bitter  controversy.  At  length  Zurich 
took  up  armsj  and  without  bloodshed  forced  the  five  cantons 
to  tear  up  the  compact  with  Austria,  to  concede  that  each  gov- 
ernment should  be  free  to  decide  for  itself  upon  the  religious 
question,  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  projected  war.  Peace  was 
concluded  when  both  parties  were  in  the  field,  face  to  face.  The 
behavior  of  the  five  cantons,  however,  was  not  improved.  Their 
threatening  attitude  led  Zurich  to  form  alliances  with  the  city 
of  Straaburg  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  The  force  of  the 
Protestants,  apart  from  foreign  help,  was  greater  than  that  of 
their  adversaries.  Zwingli  recommended  bold  measure-s.  He 
thought  that  the  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy  should 
Iw  changed,  so  that  the  preponderance  might  be  given  to  the 
cities  where  it  justly  belonged,  and  taken  from  the  niountain 
districts  which  had  so  shamefully  misu&ed  their  power.  The 
chief  demands  that  were  really  made,  were  that  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  which  was  professed  in  the  lower  cantons,  should  be 
tolerated  in  the  upper,  and  that  persecution  should  cease  there. 
But  the  question  was  whether  even  these  demands  would  be 
enforced.  Zwingli  with  reason  distrusted  the  pledges  of  the 
Catholic  cantons,  and  was  in  favor  of  overpowering  the  enemy 
by  a  direct  attack,  and  of  extorting  from  them  just  concessions. 
But  he  was  overruloti,  and  half-measures  were  resorted  to.  The 
attempt  was  made  to  coerce  the  Catholic  cantons  by  non-inter- 
course, thus  cutting  off  their  supplies.  The  effect  was  that  the 
Catholics  were  enabled  to  collect  their  strength,  while  the 
Protestant  cities  were  diviiled  by  jealousies  and  by  disagreement 
as  to  what  might  be  the  l>est  policy  to  adopt,  Zurich  was  left 
without  help  to  confront,  with  hasty  and  inadequate  prepara- 
tion, the  combined  strength  of  the  Catholic  party,  The  Zurich 
force  was  defeated  at  Cappel,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1531, 
and  Zwingli,  who  had  gone  forth  as  a  chaplain  with  his  people 
to  battle,  fell.  He  had  anticipated  defeat  from  the  tune  when 
hia  counsels  were  disregarded,  and  he  had  found  it  impossible 
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to  bring  the  magistrates  of  Berne  to  a  resolution  to  act  with 

^.  decision.  In  the  thick  of  the  fight,  he  raised  hb  voice  to  en- 
*  ^^»wage  his  companions,  but  made  no  use  of  his  weapons/  As 
he  received  his  mortal  wound,  he  exclaimed:  "What  evil  is 
this?  they  cnn  kill  the  body,  but  not  the  soul !" '  Ae  he  lay, 
still  breathing,  on  the  field,  but  with  his  hands  folded  and  hia 
eyes  directed  to  heaven,  one  or  more  brutal  soldiers  asked  him 
to  confess  to  a  priest,  or  to  call  on  Mary  and  the  saints.  He 
shook  his  head  in  token  of  refusal.  They  knew  not  to  whom 
they  were  speaking,  but  only  that  he  was  a  heretic,  and  with  a 
single  Bword-thrust  put  an  end  to  his  life."  Notwithstanding 
this  defeat,  the  party  of  the  reformed  might  have  retrieved  their 
cause.  But  they  lacked  union  and  energy.  Zurich  and  Berne 
concluded  a  humUiating  peace,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  inflict 
a  serious  check  upon  the  Protestant  interest  and  to  enable  the 
Catholics  to  repossess  themselves  of  portions  of  the  ground 
which  they  had  lost. 

The  menace  addressed  by  the  Catholic  majority  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  to  the  Protestants  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Protestant  Defensive  League  of  Smalcald,  to  which  the  four 
imperial  cities  of  South  Germany  that  held  the  Zwinglian  opin- 
ionSj  but  were  now  disconnected  from  the  confederacy  of  their 
Swiss  brethren,  were  admitted  in  1531.  The  Imperial  Chamber 
had  been  piu-ged  by  the  exclusion  of  all  who  were  supposed  to 
sympathise  with  the  new  opinions.  This  tribunal  was  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  a  legal  persecution.  The  Emperor 
.pcocnrfid  the  election  of  his  brother  as  Roman  King,  in  a  manner 
which  involved  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Electors,  and  was 
adapted  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  Protestants.''  The 
Wittenberg  theologians  waived  Uieir  opposition  to  the  project 
of  withstanding  the  Emjieror.  Luther  took  the  ground  that, 
while  aa  Christians,  they  ought  not  to  resort  to  force,  yet  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  princes  in  reference  to  the  Emperor  were 
a  political  question  for  jurists  to  determine,  and  that  Christians,. 

'  MSrikqfer.  ij.  417.  •  MyconiUB,  xii. 

*  The  dnath  of  Zwingii  is  described  ^tb  touching  simplicity  ^y  his  successor 
R.t  Zurich,  Bullingcr,  RfformaHtiniiijeachichie  {Zurich  eel.,  IS3S},  iiii.  136, 

*  R&ake,  iii.  220  eeq.  The  "King  of  (he  Uanians"  was  the  Utie  of  the  «iic- 
c«S9or  of  the  Erapetor  during  the  lifetime  of  tlie  latter,  and  of  the  Utter  prior 
to  hi9  coroDBliua  at  Homti.     See  Bryct,  Hoiy  Roman  Empire,  p.  404. 
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as  members  of  the  state^  were  bound  to  take  up  arms  in  defense 
of  their  princoa,  when  these  are  vmJawfuJly  stAsault^d.  The 
political  situation  for  ten  years  after  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  waa 
such  as  not  only  to  disable  Charles  from  the  forcible  executioa 
of  its  decree,  but  also  such  as  to  favor  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  League  of  Smalcald,  strengthened  by  a  tem- 
porary alliance  with  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  by  treaties  with 
Prance  and  Denmark,  was  too  formidable  to  be  attacked.  The 
irruption  of  the  Turks  under  SoUman  was  another  insuperable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  repressive  policy.  Hence,  in  1532, 
"the  peAce  of  Nuremberg"  provided  that  religious  alTaira 
should  be  left  unchanged,  until  they  could  be  adjusted  by  a 
new  Diet,  or  by  a  new  Council.  Such  a  Council  the  Protestants 
had  demanded  at  Augsburg  and  Charles  had  promised  to  pro- 
cure. Notwithstanding  the  disturbance  proiluced  by  the  Ana- 
baptist communists  at  Miinster,  the  Reformation  advanced 
with  rapid  strides.  The  Protestant  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  was 
reest-ablished  in  his  possessions  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  in 
1534.  Brandenburg  and  ducal  Saxony,  by  the  death  of  the 
Bilector  and  of  the  Duke,  became  Protestant.  Catholic  princes 
were  beginning  to  grant  religious  liberty  to  their  subjects.  The 
war  with  France,  which  broke  out  in  1536,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Emperor  to  hinder  this  progress.  The  Smalcald 
League  was  extended  by  the  accession  of  more  princes  and 
cities.  The  Protestants  refused  to  comply  with  the  summons 
to  a  Council,  in  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  invitation,  their 
condemnation  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Alarmed  at  the 
growing  strength  of  Protestantism,  the  leading  Catholic  estates 
united  in  a  Holy  League  at  Nuremberg,  in  1538,  which,  like 
the  League  of  Smalcald,  was  ostensibly  for  defense.'    The  next 

'  The  CAUSE!  nf  tliR  ReformaLiati  was  w^^akcnfitl  by  th«  diAmrd  of  PrAtMtftnt 
princra,  «ipt>cially  of  thw  Elector  and  Duke  Maurice.  It  BufTered  atiU  more  ia 
ionnv/|Upnce  of  the  '" di'^pensation ' '  which  Luther  &nd  Mela ti47t lion  gmntinl  Ute 
Lbudgravii  ai  Hntad,  v^lilcti  Allowed  him  to  contrai^t  &  flecond  mairiA^  n-tthaut 
being  divorci:d  from  nbi  wife,  who  liad  bi!<^ornc  ropu^nant  to  him  on  account  of 
IlMf  bodily  dvtHirdt^rq  Utid  pcfBoual  habits.  To  th'm  plan  hts  wife  coitHnted.  .A« 
they  ceadod  t:o  live  lo^'LHlK^r,  tlw  cotwwnep  of  Philip  wna  n^orricd  by  bis  yiieldinK 
tu  sfrnaual  lemptatiou.  Both  Luther  and  Melancthon  had  h«M  that  polygamy 
was  not  ab*oUHcly  -—  with  no  exception  —  forbidden  in  th?  New  Testament, 
They  Agreed,  and  Uu^^'eF  with  them  coEicurrwl,  undef  tho  clrcumatanee,  in  approv- 
ing of  the  second  marriage  of  the  l>andgrave  without  a  divorep.  It  mu«t  be 
treated  as  an  eHctcption  lo  tlie  nila  and  k«pC  a  »poret.  Luthdf  regarded  his  illa- 
tion to  the  Tact  im  the  w.iie  aa  t>iat  of  ft  prie.it  in  the  {^onf»;»ioTui,l,  hound  not  to 
reveal  what  he  tcsrus  tlicrn.      Philip,  ho  held,  Was  under  an  fi^^ual  obligation  OOt 


three  years  are  marked  by  efforts  to  secure  peace,  of  which  the 

Conference  and  Diet  of  Ratisbon^  in  1541^  Is  the  most  remark- 
able. On  this  occasion  the  Pope  was  represented  by  his  Legate, 
Contarini,  who  held  a  view  of  justification  not  dissimilar  to  that 
of  the  Protestants,  and  was  ready  to  meet  Melanctiion  half- 
way on  the  path  of  concession.  In  these  negotiations  an  actual 
agi'eement  waa  attained  in  the  statement  of  four  doctrinal 
points,  which  embraced  the  subjects  of  the  nature  of  man, 
original  sin,  redemption,  and  justification;  but  upon  the  Church, 
sacraments,  and  kindred  topics,  it  was  found  that  no  concord 
was  attainable.  The  King  of  France,  from  the  selfish  purpose 
to  thwart  the  effort  for  union^  with  others  on  the  Catholic  side 
who  were  actuated  by  different  motives,  complained  of  the  con- 
I cessions  that  had  been  made  by  the  Catholic  party;  and  Con- 
tarini was  checked  by  orders  from  the  Pope.  The  Klector  of 
Saxony  was  equally  dissatLsfied  with  the  proceedings  of  Me- 
lancthon,  and  together  with  Luther,  who  regarded  the  hope  of 
a  compromise  as  wholly  futile,  and  as  inspired  by  Satan,  was 
gratified  when  the  abortive  conference  was  brought  to  an  end. 
The  necessity  of  getting  help  at  once  against  the  Turks  com- 
pelled Charles  once  more  to  sanction  the  peace  of  Nuremberg 
with  additional  provisions  to  the  advantage  of  the  Protestants. 
His  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Algiers,  in  1541,  and  the 
renewed  war  with  France,  together  with  the  Turkish  war  in 
which  his  brother  Ferdinand  was  involved,  obliged  the  latter, 
at  a  Diet  at  Spires  in  1542,  to  grant  a  continuance  of  the  reli- 
gious peace.  The  imperial  declaration  at  Ratisbon  was  ratified 
by  the  Diet  of  Spires,  held  in  1544.  The  prospects  of  the  Prot- 
estant cause  had  been  bright.     For  a  time  it  seemed  probable 


to  dis<3lafle  the  fact.  Margnret  whom  he  mftmed  was  his  "wife  before  God  and 
not  before  the  world-"'  Lilthpr  did  not  adapt  the  ''jnental  reservation"  tlieory 
of  Itgrnan  easuist^,  or  tlie  theory  of  "venial"  Bins,  This  "double  marriBge" 
brouglit  raproach  upon  the  reformers  and  carried  ff>t)l  it  political  conaequencea 
that  were  disaetroiLH.  Mc-lAni>thDt>  hiiuself,  after  the  secret  cuptiala,  vas  a  prey 
to  atudety,  and,  at  Weimar,  wafl  attacked  with  illness  bo  severe  that  his  recovery 
W&»  due  to  Luther's  eQergetic  flympalhy,  Sc-e  Ranke,  iv.  186  seq.  Unfounded 
ehargra  against  Luther  in  connection  with  tliia  unh&ppy  event,  by  Pral«staiit 
fts  well  as  Catholic  writers.  —  for  example,  (hat  he  was  actuated  by  B.  BelGah  rtigard 
for  the  iat«rC3t5  of  the  Protfstant  parly ;  that  he  was  in  favor  of  polygamy,  etc., 
—  are  exposed  by  Hare,  VindieaUon  oj  Lvthcr,  etc.,  p.  225  seq.  The  tra.iiSB(;tioa 
is  fully  narrated  by  Seckcndorf,  iii.  sect.  21,  Ixxix.  See,  aleo,  Rommel,  Philip  d. 
GrossmT'Uhigt:,  i.  438,  ii.  409,  Full  etatcrcnenta  of  the  IddtoricsJ  facta  are  giveo 
in  FniBsian  StOU  Arehii>e»,  5th  vol.;  Correnpondeiyet  of  Philip  uritA  Btieer;  and. 
especially,  hy  W.  W.  aockweU,  Die  DoppeUihc  da  Landgrafen.  PhUipp  (1904). 
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that  all  Germany  would  adopt  the  new  faith.  But  the  League  of 
8malca!d  was  grievously  weakened  by  internal  dissension.  The 
cities  complflinod  of  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse;  for  example,  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  from  his  land,  a  measure  that 
brought  them  into  conflict  with  the  imperial  court.  But  the 
fatal  event  was  the  hostility  of  Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony,  to 
the  Elector^  which  rested  on  various  grounds,  and  which  had 
once  before  brought  theni  to  the  verge  of  war;  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  League  by  Maurice,  in  1542.  He  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  but  he  wanted  to  enlarge  his  terri- 
tory, and  he  coveted  the  title  and  rank  of  hia  neighbor  and 
cousin.  Hia  interest  in  the  Lutheran  cause  was  more  than 
balanced  by  his  hope  of  advantage  from  the  friendship  of  Charles. 
The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  not  joined  the  League,  and 
Waa  followed  in  this  course  by  the  old  Elector  Palatine^  who 
adopted  the  Reformation  in  1545.  The  Emperor  forced  France 
to  conclude  the  peace  of  Crespy^  in  1544.  At  the  Diet  of  Worms 
in  March,  1545^  the  Protestants  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
Council  of  Trent*  Tiie  hostility  of  the  Elector  to  Maurice  pre- 
vented the  formation  of  a  close  alliance  between  the  two  Saxonies 
and  Hesse.  Mauric*,  so  adroit  and  a.spiring  a  politician,  loving 
power  more  than  he  valued  his  faith,  at  length  made  his  bar- 
gain with  Charles^  and  engaged  to  unite  with  him  in  making 
war  upon  the  Elector,  whose  territories  Maurice  coveted,  and 
upon  the  Landgrave,  the  two  prince.<j  whom  the  Emperor  pro- 
fessed to  attack,  not  on  religious  grounds,  but  as  offenders 
against  the  laws  and  peace  of  the  Empire,  While  the  Emperor 
was  dallying  with  the  Protestants  that  he  might  prepare  to 
strike  a  more  effective  blow,  Luther  died  at  Eisleben,  the  place 
of  his  birth,  on  the  ISth  of  February,  1546.  His  last  days  were 
not  hts  best.  His  health  was  undermined,  and  he  suffered 
grievously  from  various  disorders,  especially  from  severe,  con- 
tinuous headache.  He  was  oppressed  with  a  great  variety  of 
httle  employments  relating  to  public  and  private  affairs,  so  that 
going  one  day  from  his  WTiting  table  to  the  window  he  fancied 
that  he  saw  Satan  mocking  him  for  having  to  consume  his  time 
in  useless  business."    His  intellectual  powers  were  not  enfeebled. 

•  "Here  to-day  have  1  busn  pestered  wHh  the  kti&veriM  and  It«i  of  »  baker 
brought  l)(>fi?rf  |Qp  for  U-iinfT  fftUc  *rrJEltts;.  though  aurh  m&tt'Pni  DiMic«rn  the 
in*gutni.te  rather  tlisD  the  dii-iDe.  YeI,  if  uo  one  Were  to  cbeck  ttte  thefta  of 
Ihew  bftkers,  we  tliouEd  have  a  fine  state  of  tbings,"  —  Tiathrtdm- 


His  religious  trust  continued  firm  as  a  rock.  His  courage 
and  his  assurance  of  the  ultiniate  victory  of  the  truth  never 
faltered.  But  he  last  the  cheerful  spirits,  the  joyous  tone,  that 
had  before  characterized  him.  He  took  dark  views  of  the 
wickedness  of  tlio  times  and  of  society  about  him.  He  waa 
weary  of  the  work!,  weary  of  Hfe^  and  longed  to  be  released  from 
its  burdens.  He  was  old,  he  said,  useless^  a  cumberer  of  the 
ground,  and  he  wanted  to  go.  His  disaffection  with  Witten- 
bergj  on  account  of  what  he  considered  the  iaxness  of  family 
government  and  reprehensible  fashions  in  respect  to  dress,  waa 
such  that  he  determined  to  quit  the  place,  and  he  was  dissuaded 
only  by  the  united  intercessions  of  the  Elector,  and  of  the 
authorities  of  the  University  and  of  the  town.  He  fell  into  a 
conflict  with  the  jurists  on  account  of  their  declaration  that  the 
consent  of  parents  is  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  validity 
of  a  marriage  engagement,  and  he  attacked  them  publicly  from 
the  pulpit.^ 

The  friendship  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  was  not  broken, 
but  partially  chilled  in  consequence  of  theological  differences. 
There  were  two  points  on  which  Melancthon  swerved  from 
his  earlier  views.  From  the  time  of  the  controversy  of 
Luther  and  Erasmus,  Melancthon  had  begun  to  modify  his 
ideas  of  predestination^  and  to  incline  to  the  view  that  was 
afterwards  called  Synergism,  which  gives  to  the  will  an  active 
though  a  subordinate,  receptive  agency  in  conversion.  On 
this  subject,  however,  the  practical,  if  not  the  theoretical,  views 
of  Luther  were  also  modified,  as  is  evident  from  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  in  reply  to  perplexed  persons  who  applied  to 
him  for  counsel.  The  difference  on  this  subject  between  him 
and  Melancthon,  if  one  existed,  occasioned  no  breach.  It  was 
not  until  after  Luther's  death  that  his  followers  made  this  a 
ground  of  attack  on  Melancthon  and  the  subject  of  a  theological 
contest.  But,  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  matter  on  which 
-Luther  was  most  semsitive,  Melancthon'a  view,  from  about  the 
time  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  began  to  deviate  from  his  former 
opinion.  The  spell  which  Luther  had  cast  over  him  in  his 
youth  was  broken;   and,  influenced  by  the  arguments  of  (Eco- 


'  Gatle.  p,   139.     Luther  writea  to  Spatatm  that  in  his  wlioli*  life  and  in  all 
his  labors  for  the  Gospel,  he  kad  never  had  ma-«  anxiety  tiian  during;  Chat  year 

(1544).      Dc  Wt.tte.  v.  626. 
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lampadius  and  by  his  qwn  independent  study  of  the  Fathers, 
he  really  embraced,  in  his  own  aiind,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine, 
which  was,  in  substance,  the  opinion  advocated  by  (Ecolam- 
padius  and  Bucer.  Melancthon  still  rejected  the  Zwinglian 
theory  which  made  Christ  in  the  sacrament  merely  the  object 
of  the  contemplative  act  of  faith;  but  the  other  hypothesis 
of  a  real  but  spiritual  reception  of  Him,  in  connection  with  the 
bre-ad  and  wine,  Batisfied  him.  Melancthon 'g  reserve  and 
anxiety  to  keep  the  peace  could  not  wholly  veU  this  change  of 
opinion;  and  persons  were  not  wanting,  of  whom  Nicholas 
Amsdorf  was  the  chief,  to  excite  aa  far  as  they  could,  the  jealousy 
and  hostility  of  Luther.  Tlie  result  was  that  the  confidential 
intimacy  of  the  two  men  was  interrupted.  For  several  years 
Melancthon  lived  in  distress  and  in  daily  expectation  of  being 
driven  from  his  place.'  "Often,"  he  says,  writing  in  Greek  as 
he  frequently  did  when  he  wanted  to  express  something  which 
he  waa  afraid  to  divulge  —  "Often  have  I  said  that  I  dreaded 
the  old  age  of  a  nature  so  passionate,  like  that  of  Hercules,  or 
Philoctetes,  or  the  Roman  General,  Marius/' '  In  remarks  of 
this  sort  he  referred,  as  he  explained  later,  to  the  vehemence 
common  to  men  of  a  heroic  make.*  Yet,  in  previous  years 
none  had  been  more  just  and  forbearing  in  reference  to  the 
undue  tendency  to  concession  and  compromise  on  the  part  of 
Melancthon  than  Luther,  For  the  change  in  their  relations, 
the  fear  and  consequent  reserve  and  BhjTiess  of  the  one  were 
not  less  responsible  than  the  imperious  disposition  of  the  other. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  Xo  suppose  that  Luther  lost  his  confidence 
and  love  towards  his  younger  associate;  for  expressions  of 
LutheT,  in  his  very  last  days,  prove  the  contrary.  It  would 
he  an  error,  likewise,  to  euppoee  that  Melancthon  ever  came  to 
regard  him  as  other  than  one  of  the  foremost  of  men,  a  hero, 
endowed  with  noble  and  admirable  qualities  of  heart  as  well 
as  mind.  But  the  original  contrariety  in  the  temperament  of 
the  two  men,  joined  to  mfirmities  of  character  in  Luther,  which 

1  C/irput  Ref.,  V,  474,  OMb,  p.  143.  A  letter  of  McUmcUion  to  turlowitk, 
the  Coitndlor  al  Duke  Maurice  {Corpu*  Ref.,  vi.  679),  written  jubt  after  the  clcwe 
of  the  SmaTcaJdic  W»r,  in  whicb  he  fpeslu  at  the  0tXin*iWci  of  Luther.  BfTorde^ 
proof  of  the  iincomf  or  table  retatians  in  which  lie  had  sTood  with  th^  fliricUy 
Lutheran  Court  of  the  Elector.  This  lettor,  which  waa  written,  saya  Ranke, 
al  au  unpiardetl  moment,  gavr,  under  Uie  cincuro stances,  just  ofFcbaA  to  those 
who  clieri»h(?<]  the  memorv  of  T.uther,     Se«  the  remarks  of  Rankc,  iv,  53. 

■  Ctrrput  Ref.,  v.  310,'     Galle.  p-  140.  *  CallCf  p,  149. 
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were  aggravated  by  long  years  of  strenuous  combat  and  labor 
and  by  disease,  had  the  effect  to  cloud  for  a  while  their  mutual 
sympathy  and  cordiality  of  intercourse.  But  the  great  soul 
of  Luther  shines  out  in  the  last  letters  he  \vrote  —  several  of 
them  affectionate  epistles  to  Melancthon  —  and  in  the  last  ser- 
mons he  preached  at  Eisleben ;  where,  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  full  of  faith  and  of  peace,  he 
breathed  his  last.  "He  is  gone,"  said  Melancthon  to  his  stu- 
dentsj  "the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof,  who 
ruled  the  Church  in  these  last  troubled  times."  In  the  course 
of  the  funeral  address  which  Melancthon  pronounced  over  the 
grave  beneath  the  pulpit  where  the  voice  of  Luther  had  so  long 
been  heard,  he  referred  to  the  complaint  made  against  Luther's 
excesfflve  vehemence,  and  quoted  the  frequent  remark  of  Eras- 
mus, that  "God  has  given  to  this  last  time,  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  its  diseases,  a  sliarp  physician."  With  grief  and 
tears,  be  said,  that  choked  his  utterance,  he  set  forth  the  grand 
labors  of  Luther,  the  kindness,  geniaUty,  and  dignity  of  his  char- 
acter, his  freedom  from  personal  ambition,  ihe  wisdom  and 
sobriety  that  were  mingled  with  his  irresistible  energy  as  a 
reformer.  If  even  in  this  address^  and  still  more  in  subsequent 
letters  of  Melancthon,  traces  of  a  partial  estrangement  may  be 
detected  in  his  tone,  the  effect  is  only  a  discriminating  instead 
of  a  blind  admiration  of  one  with  whom  he  was  connected  by 
an  indissoluble  bond  of  love.' 

Luther,  whatever  deduction  from  his  merit  may  be  made 
on  the  score  of  faults  and  infirmities,  was  one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary men  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  no  spirit  of  hero-worship, 
but  in  sober  truth,  that  their  power,  as  manifested  in  history, 
can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  the  great  permanent  forces 
of  nature.  "He  is  one  of  those  great  historical  figures  in  which 
-whole  nations  recognize  theh*  own  type,"  '  A  lifelong  opponent 
of  Protestantism,  one  of  the  first  Roman  Catholic  scholars  of  the 
last  century,  said  of  him :  "It  was  Luther's  overpowering  great- 
ness of  mind  and  marvelous  many-sidedness  which  made  him  to 
be  the  man  of  his  time  and  of  his  people ;  and  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  there  never  has  been  a  German  who  has  so  intuitively 
understood  his  people,  and  in  turn  has  been  by  the  nation  so 
perfectly  comprehended,  I  might  say,  absorbed  by  it,  as  this 

J  Qeile,  pp.  144,  146.  »  Domer,  Hitt.  of  Prot.  ThtoloBy,  i.  Bl. 
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Augustinian  monk  at  Wittenberg.  Heart  and  mind  of  the  Ger- 
mans were  in  his  hand  like  the  lyre  in  the  hand  of  the  musici&n. 
Moreover^  he  has  given  to  his  people  more  than  any  other  man 
in  Christian  ages  has  ever  given  to  a  people :  language,  manual 
for  popular  instruction,  Bible,  hymns  of  worship;  and  every- 
thing which  his  opponents  in  their  turn  had  to  offer  or  to  place 
in  comparison  with  these,  showed  itself  tame  and  powerless  and 
colorless  by  the  side  of  his  sweeping  eloquence.  They  stam- 
mered; he  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  an  orator;  it  is  he  only 
who  has  stamped  the  imperishable  seal  of  his  own  soul,  alike 
upon  the  German  language  and  upon  the  German  mind;  and 
even  those  Germans  who  abhorred  him  as  the  powerful  heretic 
and  seducer  of  the  nation,  cannot  escape;  they  must  discourse 
with  his  words,  they  must  think  with  his  thoughts."  ^ 

The  Smalcaldic  war  began  in  1546.  Notwithstanding  the 
disadvantageous  situation  of  the  Protestants,  had  the  miUtary 
management  been  good^  they  might  have  acliieved  success. 
But  a  spirit  of  indecision  and  inactivity  prevailed.  The  Elec- 
tor, John  Frederic,  drove  from  his  territory  the  forces  of 
Maurice,  but  was  surprised,  defeated,  and  captured  by  Charles 
at  Miihlberg,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1547;  and  soon  after  the 
Landgrave  surrendered  himself  and  submitted  to  the  Emperor, 
The  victory  of  Charles  appeared  to  be  almost  complete.  His 
plan  was  to  bring  the  Protestants  once  more  under  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  and  to  make  them  content  by  the  removal  of  external 
abuses.  His  estimate  of  the  true  character  and  moral  strength 
of  Protestantism  was  always  superficial.  Hence  he  put  forth 
a  proviaonal  formula  —  called,  after  the  sanction  of  it  by  the 
Diet,  the  Augsburg  Interim  —  at  the  same  time  that  a  scheme 
for  reformatioTi  was  by  his  authority  laid  before  the  German 
bishops,  in  which  changes  were  proposed  in  points  of  external 
order.  The  work  which  he  had  thus  commenced  he  hoped 
that  the  Council  of  Trent  would  complete.  But  this  plan, 
however  promising  it  seemed  to  the  Emperor,  had  to  contend 
not  only  with  the  opposition  of  earnest  Protestants,  but  also 
vrith  the  discordant  ideas  and  projects  of  the  Pope.  Charles 
had  counted  upon  suppressing  Protestantism  by  the  joint  in- 
fluence of  his  own  power  and  that  of  the  Council.    But  the 

■  DolltEiger,  Vortragr,  etc.  (Mimich,  1873>,  See,  alaO,  hi*  e*rlier  work, 
KittJut  u.  KirclKn  (1661),  p.  3S6. 
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Council  had  begun  ite  work,  not  with  measures  looking  to  a 
reformation,  but  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Protestant  doc- 
trines. Moreover,  Pope  Paul  III.,  although  he  hoped  that 
benefit  would  result  to  the  Church  from  the  Smalcaldic  war, 
dreaded  a  too  absolute  success  on  the  part  of  Charles,  which 
would  render  him  dangerous  in  Italy.  Hence  he  wished  that 
the  Elector  might  hold  out  against  the  Emperor,  and  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Francis  I.  to  aid  the  former.  He  withdrew  the  ill-dis- 
ciplinerl  troops  with  which  he  had  furnished  Charles,  and  excited 
the  Emperor's  intense  displeasure  by  removing  the  Council  to 
Bologna.  The  Pope  and  Francis  were  once  more  closely  allied, 
and  at  work  on  the  Protestant  side  for  the  purpose  of  diminish- 
ing the  power  of  Charles.  The  imperial  bishops  refused  to  leave 
Trent,  and  the  Council  was  rendered  powerless.  The  measures 
undertaken  by  Charles  were,  besides,  considered  by  the  Pope 
and  by  zealous  Catholics  to  be  an  encroachment  upon  liis  spirit- 
ual authority,  a  usurpation  of  powers  not  belonging  to  a  secular 
ruler.  In  Southern  Germany  the  acceptance  of  the  Interim 
was  forced  upon  the  Protestant  states  and  cities.  In  Northern 
Germany  it  was  generally  resisted.  The  city  of  Magdeburg 
especially  signalized  itself  by  its  persevering  refusal  to  submit 
to  the  new  arrangements.  Duke  Maurice  modified  the  Interim, 
retaining  the  essential  features  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  but 
allowing  Catholic  rites  and  institutions,  and  thus  frametl  the 
Leipsic  Interim.  This  proceeding,  which  was  accomplished 
by  the  aid  of  Melancthon  and  the  other  Wittenberg  theologians^ 
led  to  a  bitter  controversy  in  the  Lutheran  Church  on  the  same 
question  which  came  up  elsewhere  in  connection  with  Puritan- 
ism, whether  these  obnoxious  rites  and  usages  might  be  adopted 
by  the  Church  as  things  morally  indifferent  —  adiaphora  — 
when  the  magistrate  enjoins  them.  Melancthon  incurred  the 
fierce  hostility  of  the  stricter  Lutherans,  and  the  controversy 
was  of  long  continuance.' 

The  Council  had  been  reassembled  at  Trent  by  Pope  Julius 
III.,  who  was  wholly  favorable  to  the  Emperor.    Protestant 

'  That  MelailCiliaii  went  too  far  in  his  coacewnoiiE  !n  the  period  of  the  lotericn, 
■a  allowed  by  judicious  friend?  of  thi"  Reformation.  Bcp  Ranker,  v.  48  seq.  It 
should  be  remcinberetli  however,  in  jiiHtir?  to  hiiri,  (hat  in  pigiiitig  the  Snialxnld 
Articlefl,  he  had  appended  the  qualiticatiDn  that  for  hinisflf  he  was  wiliiug,  for 
the  sake  of  unity,  lo  admit  a  jure  humano  supprioriity  of  the  Pope  over  other 
btBhopB.  Bae  the  learned  article  "  Meiaucthc-u,"  by  Luiderer,  and  Kim  in  Hauclc, 
ReatencykiopadM,  xii.    513. 
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states  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  it,  and  it  seemed  prob- 
able that  Germany  must  bow  to  its  authority,  when  the  whole 
situation  was  turned  by  the  bold  movement  of  Duke  Maurice 
for  the  rescue  of  the  cause  which  he  had  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  crushing.  Notwithstanding  that  Germany  was  in 
appearance  well-nigh  subjugated  to  the  Emperor,  there  were 
powerful  elements  of  opposition.  Tlie  Turks  had  captured 
Tripoli  from  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  kindled  anew  the 
flames  of  war  in  Hungary.  Henry  VIH.,  the  King  of  England, 
had  died,  and  been  succeeded  by  Edward  VL,  by  whom  Prot^ 
est^ntism  was  established  in  that  country.  Henry  H.  of  P'rance 
was  uniting  with  the  enemies  of  the  Emperor  in  Italy,  and  in 
September,  1551,  hostilities  once  more  commenced  between  the 
two  rival  powers.  The  heroic  resistance  of  Magdeburg  had 
stimulated  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Protestants  of  North  Germany. 
The  project  of  Charles  V.  to  make  his  son,  Philip  of  Spain,  his 
successor  to  the  Empirei  had  even  threatened  for  a  time  to  pro- 
duce an  estrangement  between  the  Emperor  and  Ferdinand. 
The  German  princes  were  offended  at  the  preference  given  to 
Spani^  advisers  and  at  personal  slights  which  they  hatl  suffered. 
The  continued  presence  of  foreign  troops  in  violation  of  the 
Emperor's  promise  at  his  election  was  offensive  to  the  nation. 
Maurice  had  become  an  object  of  general  antipathy  among  those 
whom  he  had  betrayed.  Curses,  loud  as  well  as  deep,  were 
freely  uttered  against  him.  The  suflferings  of  the  good  Elector, 
whom  no  threats  and  no  bribes  could  induce  to  compromise  his 
religious  faith,  and  the  continued  imprisonment  of  the  Landgrave 
against  the  spirit  of  the  sttpttlations  given  on  the  occasion  of 
his  surrend?r,  for  the  fulfillment  of  which  Maurice  wag  hekl  to 
be  answerabief  were  not  only  personally  displeasing  to  him,  but 
they  brought  upon  liim  increasing  unpopularity.  His  applica- 
tions to  the  Emperor  for  the  release  of  the  Landgrax^e,  Maurice's 
father-in-law,  had  proved  ineffectual.  The  Spaniards  were 
threatening  that  the  German  princes  should  be  put  down,  and 
intimations  that  Maurice  himself  might  have  to  be  dealt  with 
as  the  Elector  had  been  were  occasionally  thrown  out.  The 
siege  of  Magdeburg  which  Maurice,  who  had  undertaken  to  exe- 
cute the  imperial  ban  against  that  city,  waa  languidly  prosecuting 
served  him  as  a  cover  for  military  pre  para  tion.^.  Having  se- 
cured the  cooperation  of  several  Protestant  princes  on  whom 
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he  could  rely;  having  convinced  with  difficulty  the  fanuHes  oi 
the  captive  princes  that  he  might  be  trusted;  having,  also^  nego- 
tiated an  alliance  with  Henry  II.,  who  was  to  make  a  diversion 
against  Charles  in  the  Netherlands;  having  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Magdeburg,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  refuge  in 
case  of  defeat;  having  made  these  and  all  other  needful  prepa- 
rations with  profound  secrecy^  he  suddenly  took  the  field,  and 
marching  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  increased  at  every  step 
of  his  advance,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  forced  the  Emperor, 
who  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the  gout,  to  fly  from  Inns- 
bruck.' This  triumph  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Passau. 
Charles  left  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  negotiate  with  the  princes. 
The  demand  of  Maurice  and  of  his  associates  was  that  the  Prot- 
estants should  have  an  assurance  of  tderation  imd  of  an  equahty 
of  rights  with  the  Catholics,  whether  the  efforts  to  secure  religious 
unanimity  in  the  nation  should  succeed  or  not.  To  this  Ferdi- 
nand gave  his  assent;  but  the  Emperor,  impelled  alike  by  eon- 
Bcience  and  by  pride,  notwithstanding  his  humiUating  defeat, 
could  not  be  brought  to  concur  in  this  stipulation.  The  Prot- 
estants obtained  the  pledge  of  amnesty,  of  peace,  and  equal 
rights,  tintil  the  rehgious  differences  should  be  settled  by  a 
national  assembly  or  a  general  council.  The  captive  princes 
were  set  at  liberty.  Charlea  was  obliged  to  see  his  long-chei- 
ished  plan  for  the  destruction  of  Protestantism  terminate  in  a 
mortifying  failure.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1555,  the  cele- 
brated Religious  Peace  was  concluded.  Every  prince  was  to  be 
allowed  to  choose  between  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Augs- 
burg Confe^ion,  and  the  religion  of  the  prince  was  to  be  that 
of  the  land  over  which  he  reigned.  The  Catholics  wanted  to 
except  ecclesiastical  princes  from  the  first  article;  the  Protes- 
tants objected  to  the  second.  Finally  the  ecclesiastical  reser- 
LVa,tion  was  adopted  into  the  treaty,  according  to  which  every 
prelate  on  becoming  Protestant  should  resign  his  benefice;  and 
by  an  accompanying  declaration  of  Ferdinand,  the  subjects 
of  ecclesiastical  princes  were  to  enjoy  religious  liberty.  The 
Imperial  Chamber,  which  had  been  a  principal  instrument  of  op- 
pression in  the  hands  of  the  Cathohcs,  was  reconstituted  in  such 
a  way  that  the  rights  of  the  Protestants  were  protected.    Charles 

'  MftU-ritse  di4  not  cp.pture  Charles:    "Hp  had  no  cage,"  he  Bald,  '"lor  ng  large 
■,  bird."    Charlcd  Red  ttdca  Innsbruck  Mbj-  If),  l.'i^2. 
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took  no  part  personally  in  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the 
religiouig  peace.  It  involved  a  concession  to  tJie  adherents  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  —  the  Uberty  to  practice  their  religioD 
without  molestation  or  loss  of  civil  privileges,  whether  a  council 
should  or  should  not  succeed  in  uniting  the  opposing  parties  — 
a  concession  which  he  had  intended  never  to  grant.  But  the 
progress  of  thought  and  the  strength  of  religious  convictions 
were  too  mighty  to  be  overcome  by  force.  MediEEval  imperial- 
ism wafi  obhged  to  give  way  before  the  forces  arrayed  against 
it.  The  abdication  of  Charles,  who  felt  himself  physically 
unequal  to  the  cares  of  his  office,  followed,  and  the  imperial 
station  devolved  on  his  brother  (1556). 

Thus  Protestantism  obtained  a  legal  recognition.  During 
the  next  few  years,  the  Protestant  iaith  rapidly  spread  even  in 
Bavaria  and  Austria,  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Ecclesiastical 
Reservation,  says  Gieseler,  all  Germany  would  have  soon  become 
Protestant.* 

■  GiMder,  it,  L  I,  {  LI. 


CHAPTER  VT 

TEE    REFORMATION    IN    THE    SCANDINAVIAN    KINODOMS,    IN    THE 
SLAVONIC   NATIONS,   AND   IN   HUNGARY 


When  we  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  the  German 
Reformation  extended  itself  into  the  adjacent  countries,  the 
agency  of  the  Germans  who  were  settled  in  these  lands  con- 
stantly ap|>ears.  One  is  reminded  of  the  diffusion  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  and  of  the  part  taken  by  them  in  opening  a  way  for 
Christianity  beyond  the  bounds  of  Palestine.  Another  very 
conspicuous  instrument  in  the  spread  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
was  Wittenberg,  the  renownetl  school  to  which  young  men 
were  attracted  out  of  all  the  neighboring  lands.  The  use  of 
Latin  as  a  vehicle  of  teacliing  and  as  the  common  language  of 
educated  persons  of  whatever  nationality  rendered  this  practi- 
cable. But  the  Scandinavians  were  themselves  a  branch  of 
the  great  Teutonic  family^  near  kinsmen  of  the  Germans,  and 
connected  with  them,  besides,  by  the  bonds  of  commercial 
intercourse. 

In  1397  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden,  were  united  by  the  Union  of  Cahnar,  in  which 
it  was  provided  that  each  nation  should  preserve  its  laws  and 
institutions,  and  share  in  the  election  of  the  conunon  sovereign. 
The  result,  however,  was  a  long  struggle  for  Danish  supremacy 
over  Sweden.  When  the  Reformation  in  Germany  began,  Chris- 
tian II.  of  Denmark  was  engaged  in  a  contest  for  the  Swedish 
throne.  In  all  these  countries  the  prelates  were  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  and  very  much  restricted  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  secular  nobles.' 

Christian  TI.  wa.s  surrounded,  in  Denmark,  by  a  body  of 
advisers  who  sympathized  with  the  Lutheran  movement  in 
Saxony.     He  wag  himself  disposed  to  depress  the  power  of  the 

'  HDnlef,  Kirehmgeaehiehte  t>.  tiattrmark  ii.  Nonifgen,  Tli.  iii. ;  Gieseler,  iv. 
i.  e.  2,  §  17;  Geijcr.  Hxntory  of  the  Suxtdta;  J,  Weidling:,  Schufedttthi  GeteKichle  iwi 
ZfUiilttr  d.  Ref.  (1882);  A.  C.  Bang,  Den  NDrake  Kirket  Higtorie  (IfiOl);  W.  E. 
Collins,  in  Cetmbrvige  Modern  Hiatory,  ii.  590  Mq. 
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ecclesiastical  and  lay  aristocracy,  and,  for  this  end,  though  not 
without  the  admixture  of  other  and  better  motiveSj  set  to  work 
to  enlighten  and  elevate  the  lower  classes.  The  encouragement 
of  Protestantism  accorded  with  his  general  policy.  In  1520  he 
sent  for  a  Saxon  preacher  to  serve  as  chaplain  at  his  court  and  aa 
a  religious  instructor  of  the  people^  and  subsequently  invited 
Luther  himself  into  his  kingdom.  He  gained  the  upper  hand 
in  Sweden  and  was  crowned  at  Stockholm,  November  4,  1520. 
At  the  same  time  that  Christian  availed  himself  of  the  papa) 
ban  as  a  warrant  for  his  tyranny  and  cruelty  in  Sweden^  he  con- 
tinued in  Denmark  to  promote  the  establishment  of  Protestant- 
ism. In  1521  he  put  forth  a  book  of  laws,  which  contained 
enactments  of  a  Protestant  tendency;  among  them  one  to 
encourage  the  marriage  of  all  prelates  and  priests,  and  another 
for  dispensing  with  all  appeals  to  Rome.'  After  his  sanguinary 
proceedings  against  Sweden,  finding  that  his  crown  was  in  dan- 
ger, he  retracted  his  reformatory  measures,  at  the  instigation  of 
a  papal  legate.  But  he  was  deposed  by  the  prelates  and  nobles 
of  Denmark,  and  his  uncle,  Frederic  I.,  Duke  of  Schleswig  and 
Holetein,  was  made  king,  in  1523. 

Frederic  at  his  accession^  though  personally  inclined  to  Prot- 
estantism, was  obliged  to  pledge  himself  to  the  Danisli  magnates 
to  rtsist  its  introduction  and  to  grant  it  no  toleration.  The 
exiled  Christian  identified  himself  with  the  Protestant  cause, 
though  not  with  constancy ;  for  if  the  charge  lacks  proof  that, 
at  Augsburg,  in  1530,  in  order  to  get  the  help  of  the  Emperor,  he 
formally  abjured  the  evangelical  faith,  it  is  true  that  in  1531  he 
promised  to  uphold  the  Catholic  Church  in  Norft'ay.  He  ren- 
dered a  good  service  by  causing  the  New  Testament  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Danish,  which  was  done  by  two  of  his  nobles.  The 
Immediate  occasion  of  the  successful  introduction  of  Lutheranism 
into  Denmark  was  the  active  propagation  of  it  in  the  Duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Ilolstein,  where,  in  1524,  Frederic  imposed 
mutual  toleration  on  both  parties.  In  Denmark  itself  the  study 
of  the  Bible  was  encouraged,  a  Biblical  theology  was  inculcated, 
and  ecclesiastical  abuses  censured  by  a  number  of  earnest 
preachers,  among  whom  was  Paul  Elia,  of  Helsingitr.  Provincial 
of  the  CarmeEtes,  who  worked  with  much  effect  in  this  direclionj 
although  at  last,  like  Erasmus,  he  chose  to  abide  in  the  old 
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Church,  and  even  turned  his  weapons,  with  a  bitter  antipathy, 
against  the  Reformera.  In  1526  the  King  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  the  Reformation,  the  doctrine  of  which  was  dissenoinated 
rapidly  in  the  cities.  The  most  zealous  advocate  of  the  new 
doctrine  was  John  Taussen,  sometimes  called  the  Danish  Luther, 
who  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  after  1524,  in  defiance  of  the 
opposition  of  the  bishops,  preached  Lutheramsm  with  marked 
effect/  The  Danish  nobility  were  favorable  to  the  King's  side, 
from  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  prelates,  and  the  desire  to 
possess  themselves  of  ecclesiastical  property.  At  the  Diet  of 
Odense,  in  1527,  it  was  ordained  that  marriage  should  he  allowed 
to  the  clergy,  that  Lutheranism  should  be  tolerated,  and  that 
bishops  should  thenceforward  abstain  from  getting  the  pallium 
from  Rome,  but,  when  chosen  by  the  chapter^  should  look  to 
the  King  alone  for  the  ratification  of  their  election.  Converts 
to  Lutheramsm  were  made  in  great  numbers.  Wiborg  in  Jutr 
landj  and  Malmo  in  Schonen,  were  the  principal  centers,  whence 
the  reformed  faith  was  diffused  over  the  kingdom.  Books  and 
tracts  in  exposition  and  defense  of  it,  as  well  as  the  Bible  in  the 
vernacular  tongue,  were  everywhere  circulated.  The  Lutherans 
who^  in  1530,  presented  their  Confession  of  Faith  in  forty-three 
Articles,  acquired  the  preponderance  in  the  land ;  but  m  conse- 
quence of  the  pledges  of  Frederic  at  liis  accession,  the  bishops 
were  not  deprived  of  their  power.  His  death,  in  1533,  led  to  a 
combined  effort  on  theu-  part  to  abrogate  the  recent  ecclesiastical 
changes  and  restore  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  old  religion. 
They  accordingly  refused  to  sanction  the  election  of  Christian 
IIL,  Frederic's  eld^t  son^  who  had  been  active  in  tstablishing 
Protestantism  in  the  Duchies;  until  their  consent  was  compelled 
by  the  attempt  of  the  Count  of  Oldenburg,  a  Protestant,  to 
restore  the  deposed  Christian  II.,  whom  they  still  more  feared 
and  hated.  By  Christian  III.,  whose  admiration  for  Luther 
had  been  first  kindled  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  where  this  prince 
was  present,  the  authority  of  the  prelat*^  was  abolished,  at  a 
Diet  at  Copenhagen,  in  1536,  and  the  Reformation  xiniversally 
legalized.  The  bishops  were  forced  to  renounce  their  dignities. 
A  constitution  for  the  Danish  Church  was  framed,  and  submitted 
to  Luther  for  his  sanction.  Bugenhagen,  a  prominent  friend  of 
the  Saxon  Reformer,  came  into  the  kingdom,  on  the  King^s  invi- 

'  PoDtoppidan,  AnnaUs  Ecd.  Dan.,  U.  774. 
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tation,  and,  in  1537,  crowned  hini  and  his  Queen,  and  perfected 
the  new  ecclesiiistical  arrangements.  Bishops,  or  superintend- 
ents, were  appointed  for  the  cUoeeses,  and  formally  consecrated 
to  their  offices  by  Bugenhagen  himself,  "ut  venis  episcopus," 
aa  Luther  expressed  it.  The  University  of  Copenhagen  was 
reorganized,  and  other  schools  of  learning  established  in  the 
various  cities. 

This  final  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  Denmark  waa  con- 
nected with  ev^ints  of  pecuhar  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformatiou/  The  Lutheran  doctrine  had  quickly  penetrated 
into  every  place  where  the  German  tongue  was  spoken.  The  cities 
of  Northern  Germany,  the  members  of  the  old  Hanseatic  league, 
gave  it  a  hospitable  reception.  The  strong  burgher  class  in  these 
towns  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  preachers  from  Wittenberg.  The 
Hansa,  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  comprised  in  its  confederacy  ali  the  maritime  towns  of 
Germany,  together  with  Magdeburg,  Brunswick,  and  other  inter- 
mediate places;  and  exertetl  a  controlhng  influence  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian kiugtloms.  It  was  weakened  by  the  separation  of  the 
Netherlands,  after  1427.  The  great  value  of  the  trade  of  the 
northern  kingdoms,  of  the  products  of  their  mines  and  fisheries, 
made  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  Liibeek,  the  leading  city 
of  the  Hansa^  to  keep  its  commercial  and  political  supremacy. 
Christian  XL,  the  brother-in-law  of  Charles  V.,  was  withstood 
in  liis  attempt  to  subdue  the  northern  nations  by  the  Liibeckers, 
by  whom  Gustavus  Vasa  waa  assisted  in  gaining  the  throne  of 
Sweden.  The  cities  which,  tike  Hamburg  and  Magdeburg,  had 
a  magistracy  that  was  favorable  to  the  Protestant  doctrine,  re 
ceived  the  new  system,  without  any  serious  political  rlisturbance. 
But  in  some  other  towns,  aa  Bremen  and  Liibeek,  the  acceptance 
of  Lutheranism  was  attended  by  changes  in  the  government, 
which  were  effected  by  the  burghers,  and  were  democratic  in 
their  character.  The  new  Burgomaster,  at  Liibeek,  Wullen- 
weber,  whom  the  revolution  had  raised  to  power,  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  English  King,  Henry  VIIL;  The 
great  object  of  Lubeck  was  to  keep  the  trade  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  North  Sea  in  its  own  hands.  But  the  situation  in  Den- 
mark, after  the  death  of  Frederic  L,  was  such  that  Lubeck 
reversed  its  attitude  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled  King, 
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Chrifitian  11.  The  Lubeckers  found  that  they  could  not  longer 
count  upou  the  cooperation  of  Denmark  in  their  coniracrcial 
policy,  and  that  Cliristian  III.,  of  Ilolstein,  could  not  be  enlisted 
in  support  of  their  hostile  undertakings  against  Holland.  Hence, 
they  put  forward  the  Count  of  Oldenburg  as  a  champion  of  the 
banished  sovereign.  Malmo,  Copenhagen,  and  other  cities  of 
Denmark,  as  well  as  Stralsund,  Rostock,  and  other  old  cities  of 
the  Hansa,  at  once  transformed  their  former  municipal  system, 
or  gave  to  it  a  democratic  cast,  and  joined  hands  with  Liibeck 
in  behalf  of  Christian  II.,  whose  measures,  when  he  was  on  the 
throne,  had  looked  to  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  burgher 
class.  Tlie  confederate  cities  established  their  alliance  with 
England,  and  gained  to  their  side  a  German  prince,  Duke  Albert 
of  Mecldenburg.  Thia  combuiatiou  had  to  be  overcome  by 
Christian  III.,  before  he  could  reign  over  Denmark.  His  ener- 
getic efforts  were  successful ;  and  with  the  defeat  of  Lubeck,  the 
democratic  or  revolutionary  movement,  the  radical  element, 
which  threatened  to  identify  itself  with  the  Reformation^  was 
subdued.  Sweden  contributed  its  help  to  the  attainment  of 
thia  result.  Wullenweber  himself  was  brought  to  the  scaffold. 
Tlie  principle  of  Luther  and  his  associates,  that  the  cause  of 
religion  must  be  kept  separate  from  schemes  of  political  or 
social  revolution,  was  practically  vindicated.  In  Miinster,  this 
principle  had  to  be  maintained  against  a  socialist  move- 
ment in  which  the  clergy  were  the  leaders.  In  Liibeck,  it 
was  political  and  commercial  ambition  that  sought  to  identify 
with  its  own  aspirations  the  Protestant  reform.  Christian 
III.  was  a  Protestant;  his  triumph,  and  that  of  his  allies,  did 
not  weaken  the  Protestant  interest,  although  it  subverted  a 
new  political  fabric  which  had  been  set  up  in  connection  with 
it. 

The  reception  of  Protestantism  in  Norway  was  a  consequence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  in  Denmark.  Christian  IIL  was 
at  first  opposed  in  that  country;  but,  in  1537,  the  Archbishop 
of  Drontheim  fled,  with  the  treasures  of  his  Cathedral,  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  Norway  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  province 
of  Denmark.  In  Iceland,  Protestantism  gained  a  lodgment 
through  similar  agencies,  although  the  Bishop  of  Skalholt,  who 
had  been  a  student  at  Wittenberg,  was  an  active  and  influential 
teacher  of  the  new  doctrine. 
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As  eatly  as  1510,  two  students  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Luther  in  Wittenberg,  Olaf  and  Lawrcnw  Petersen,  began  to 
preach  the  evangelical  doctrine  in  Sweden.  The  Reformation 
prevailed,  however,  through  the  political  revolution  which  raised 
Gustavua  Vasa  to  the  throne.  Christian  II,  of  Denmark  was 
supported  in  his  endeavors  to  conquer  Sweden,  by  papal  edicts, 
and  by  the  cooperation  of  the  archbishop,  Gusta\-\ig  Trolle, 
The  Swedish  prelates  were  favorable  to  the  Danish  interest. 
Gustavus  Vasa,  a  nobleman  who  was  related  to  the  family  of 
Stur^,  which  had  furnished  several  administrators  or  regents 
to  Sweden  prior  to  its  conquest  by  Christian  II.,  undertook  to 
liberate  his  coimtry  from  the  Danish  yoke,  and  succeeded  in 
his  patriotic  enterprise.  He  was  favorable  to  the  Lutheran 
doctrine, andwaathemore  inclined  to  secure  for  it  the  ascendency, 
as  he  coveted  for  his  impoverished  treasury  the  vast  wealth 
which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  ecclesiastics,  .  He  appointed 
Lawrence  Andersen,  a  convert  to  Lutheranism,  his  chancellor; 
Olaf  Petersen  he  made  a  preacher  in  Stockholm,  and  Lawrence 
Petersen  a  theological  professor  at  Upsala.  Plots  of  the  bishops 
in  behalf  of  Christian  11.  naturally  stimulated  the  predilection 
of  Gusta^ois  for  the  Protestant  system.  A  public  disputation 
was  held  in  1524,  by  the  appointment  of  the  king,  at  I'psala,  in 
which  Olaf  Petersen  maintained  the  Lutheran  opinions.  The 
pecuniary  burdens  which  Gustavus  laid  upon  the  clergy  excited 
disaffection  among  them.  Finally,  at  the  Diet  of  Westeras,  in 
1527,  the  controversy  was  brought  to  a  crisis.  GustaMis  threat- 
ened to  abdicate  his  throne  if  his  demands  were  not  complied 
with.  The  result  was  that  liberty  was  granted  '*  for  the  preachers 
to  proclaim  the  pure  Word  of  God/'  a  Protestant  definition  being 
couplet!  with  this  phrase;  anil  the  property  of  the  Church,  with 
the  authority  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  delivered  into 
Uie  hand  of  the  King.  The  churches  which  embraced  the  Prot- 
estant faith  preserved  their  revenues.  The  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty fell  for  the  most  part  to  the  po-^session  of  the  nobles.  The 
common  people,  not  instructed  in  the  new  doctrine,  were  gen- 
erally attached  to  the  old  religious  system.  Gustavus  proposed 
to  introduce  changes  gradually,  and  to  provide  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  peasantry.  He  had  to  put  doun  a  dangerous  insur- 
rection which  was  excited  in  part  by  priests  who  were  hostile 
to  the  religious  innovations.    By  degrees  the  Swedish  nation 
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acquired  a  firm  attachment  to  the  Protestant  doctrine  and  wor- 
ehip.  Gustavua  was  succeeded  by  Eric  XIV.,  whose  partiality 
to  Calvinism  noade  no  impression  on  his  subjects.  Then  fol- 
lowed John  III.  (1568-1592),  who  married  a  Catholic  prmcesa 
of  Polandj  and  who  made  a  prolonged,  and  what  at  times  seemed 
likely  to  prove  a  successful  effort^  with  the  aid  of  astute  Jesuits, 
to  introduce  a  moderate  type  of  Catholicism,  and  to  reconcile 
the  nation  to  its  adoption.  Popular  feeling  was  against  him; 
and  after  his  death  the  liturgy  which  he  had  established  and 
obstinately  maintained,  was  abolished  by  a  Council  at  Upsala 
in  1593,  and  the  Augsburg  Confession  accepted  as  the  creed  of 
the  national  Church.  Sigismund  III.  of  Poland,  on  account  of 
hia  Catholicism,  was  prevented  from  reigning;  and  the  crown 
of  Sweden  was  given  to  Gustavus  Vasa'a  youngest  son.  Charles 
TX.,  who  became  king  in  1604.  A  Calvinist  in  his  inclination, 
he  fell  iiy  with  the  general  preference  for  Lutheranism. 

The  destruction  of  Huss  by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1415, 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  execution  of  Jerome  of  Prague, 
sent  a  thrill  of  indignation  through  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Bohemian  people.'  The  Bohemians  were  converted  from  heath- 
enism by  two  Greek  monks,  Metho<lius  and  Cyril ;  but  the  power 
of  the  Germans,  coupled  with  the  inflaence  of  the  Roman  See, 
secured  their  adhesion  to  the  Latin  Church.  Iij  the  Middle 
AgeSj  however,  a  struggle  took  place  between  the  vernacular 
and  the  Latin  ritual.  An  application  for  leave  to  use  the  former 
was  denied  in  a  peremptory  manner  by  Gregory  VIL  Under- 
lying the  movement  of  which  Huss  was  the  principal  author, 
was  a  national  and  a  rehgious  feeling.  The  favorers  of  the 
Hussite  reform  were  of  the  Sla\'ic  population;  its  opponents 
were  the  Germans.  The  contest  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague  led  to  an  academical  revolution,  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  University,  which  gave  the  preponderance 
of  power  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  to  the  natives.  Hence, 
the  German  students  left  in  a  body ;  and  out  of  this  great  exodus 
arose  the  University  of  Leipsic.  The  effect  of  thia  academical 
quarrel  was  to  establish  the  ascendency  of  Huss  and  his  follow- 
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era.  While  the  Council  of  Constance  was  in  session,  Jaeobellus, 
priest  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  at  Prague,  bogiin  to  admin- 
ister the  cup  to  the  laity;  atnl  the  practice  obtiiinecl  the  sanction 
of  Huss  himself.  The  cup  had  been  originally  withtlrawn  from 
laymeu,  not  with  the  design  to  confer  a  new  distinction  upon  the 
priestly  order,  but  simply  from  reverence  for  the  sacramental 
wine,  which  was  often  spilled  in  the  distribution  of  it  through 
an  assembly.'  The  custom,  once  established,  became  a  fixed 
rule  in  the  Church,  and  contributed  to  enhance  still  further 
the  dignity  of  the  sacerdotal  class.  Tliomas  Aquinas  aided 
in  confirming  the  innovation  by  inculcating  the  doctrine  of 
concomitance,  the  doctrine  that  the  whole  Christ  is  in  each  of 
the  elements,  and  is  received,  therefore,  by  him  who  partakes 
of  the  bread  alone.  The  Utraquists  of  Bohemia  claimed  the 
cup.  They  went  beyond  the  position  of  Huss,  and  as.serted 
that  the  reception  of  both  elements  is  essential  to  the  validity 
of  the  sacrament.  Henceforward  the  demand  for  the  chalice 
became  the  most  distinguishing  badge  of  the  Hussites,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  long  and  terrible  contest.  Tlie  Council  at  Constance 
pronounced  the  Utraquist  opponents  of  the  Church  doctrine 
heretics. 

Fifty-four  Bohemian  and  Moravian  nobles  sent  from  Prague 
a  letter  to  the  Council  in  which  they  repelled  the  accusations  of 
heresy  which  had  been  made  against  their  countrymen,  and 
denounced  in  the  strongest  binguage  the  cruel  treatment  of 
Huss.  This  was  before  the  burning  of  Jerome,  an  event  that 
raised  the  storm  of  indignation  in  Bohemia  to  a  greater  height- 
The  Prague  University  declared  for  the  Utraquists,  and  their 
doctrine  speetiily  gained  the  assent  of  the  major  part  of  the 
nation. 

The  Council,  and  Martin  V.,  resolved  upon  forcible  measures 
for  the  repression  of  the  Bohemian  errorists.  Bohemia  was  a 
constituent  part  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  execution  of 
these  measures  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sigismund,  its  head,  who  was  an 
object  of  special  hatred  in  Bohemia  on  account  of  his  agency  in 
the  c^eath  of  Huss.  There  soon  arose  in  Bohemia  a  powerful 
party  which  went  far  beyond  the  Utraquists  in  their  doctrinal 
innovations,  and  in  hostility  to  the  Roman  Church.  The  Ta- 
borites,  as  they  were  style<l.  gathered  in  vast  multitudes  to  hear 
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preaching,  and  to  cement  their  union  with  one  another.'  Hieif 
creed,  which  took  on  new  phases  from  time  to  time,  embraced 
the  leading  points  of  what,  a  century  later,  was  included  in 
Protestantism;  although  their  tenets  were  not  deduced  from 
simple  and  fundamental  principles,  nor  bound  together  in  a 
logically  coherent  system,  UnUke  the  ordinary  Utraquists, 
they  rejected  transub&tantiatioD.  They  also  appealed  to  the 
Bible,  as  alone  authoritative,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  popes,  to  the  councils,  or  to  the  fathers.  For  a 
while,  chlllastlc  and  apocalyptic  theories  prevailed  among  them. 
Discordant  political  tendencies  separated  the  Utraquists  from 
the  Taborites  —  the  latter  cherishing  democratic  ideas  respect- 
ing government  and  society.  The  opposition  which  they  expe- 
rienced converted  their  enthusiasm  into  fanaticism ;  and,  moved 
by  a  furious  iconoclastic  spirit,  they  assaulted  churches  and 
convents,  and  destroyed  the  treasures  which  had  been  gathered 
by  the  priesthood,  and  the  "implements  of  idolatry,"  In  Ziska^ 
the  most  noted  of  their  leaders,  they  had  a  general  of  fierce  and 
stubborn  bravery;  and  under  his  guidance  the  force  of  the  Huss- 
ites became  well-nigh  irresistible. 

In  1421  the  moderate  Utraquists,  or  Calixtmes,  embodied 
their  belief  in  four  articles,  the  Articles  of  Prague,  which  became 
a  memorable  document  in  the  history  of  the  Hussite  controver- 
sies.* They  required  that  the  Word  of  God  should  be  preached 
freely  and  without  hindrance,  by  Christian  priests,  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia;  that  the  sacrament  should  be  admin- 
istered, in  both  forms,  to  all  Christians,  not  excluded  by  mortal 
sin  from  the  reception  of  it ;  that  priests  and  monks  should  be 
divested  of  their  control  over  worldly  goods ;  that  mortal  sins, 
especially  all  public  transgressions  of  God's  law,  whether  by 
priests  or  laymen,  should  be  subject  to  a  regular  and  strict  dis- 
cipline; and  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  all  slanderous  accu- 
sations against  the  Bohemian  people. 

On  the  relations  of  the  Utraquists  to  the  Taborites,  the  mod- 
erate to  the  radical  Hussites,  the  history  of  Bohemia  for  a  century 
intimately  depends.  The  two  parties  might  unite  in  a  crisis 
involving  danger  to  both;  but  they  were  often  at  war  with  one 
another ;  and  their  common  enemy  knew  how  to  turn  to  the  best 
account  their  mutual  differences^     The  most  conspicuous  feature 
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that  belonged  to  them,  in  common,  was  the  demand  Ihut  llio 
cup  should  \}c  administered  to  the  laity. 

Three  crusades,  undertaken  by  the  authority,  and  at  the 
command  of  the  Church,  filled  Bohemia  with  the  horrors  of  war; 
but  they  wholly  failed  to  subdue  the  heretics  who  were  united 
to  resist  them.  Vast  armies  were  beaten  and  tlriven  out  of  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bohemians  repaid  the  attacks 
made  upon  them,  by  devastating  Lncursions  into  the  neighbor- 
ing German  territory,  ruled  by  their  enemies. 

Convinced,  at  last,  of  the  futility  of  tlie  effort  to  conquer  the 
Hussites,  their  opponents  consented  to  treat  with  them.  By 
the  advice  of  Cardinal  Julian  Cesarini,  who  had  accompanied 
the  last  crusading  army  against  them,  and  shared  in  its  disas- 
trous overthrow,  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Baeel  decided  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  them.  Having  first  carefully  ob- 
tained abundant  guaranties  for  their  personal  safety,  and  solenm 
pledges  that  they  should  have  a  free  and  full  hearing,  the  Utra- 
quist  delegates  —  representatives  of  both  the  leading  parties, 
the  Calixtineg  and  Taborites  —  presented  themselves  at  Basel. 
At  their  head  was  Roky^ana,  who  belonged  to  the  moderate 
party,  but  was  held  in  universal  esteem  for  his  talents,  learning, 
anil  moral  excellence.  The  Hussite  theologians  used  their  free- 
dom to  the  full  extent.  They  harangued  the  Council  for  days 
in  defense  of  the  proscribed  doctrines,  in  vindication  of  the 
memory  of  Husa,  and  on  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  to  which  they 
had  endeavored  to  apply  a  remedy.  The  difference  between 
the  two  Bohemian  parties  was  brought  out  in  the  speeches" 
of  their  re.'?pective  representatives,  and  was  skillfully  used  by 
Cesarini  and  the  Council,  in  order  to  widen  the  separation  be- 
tween them.  After  long  negotiations,  and  the  sending  of  an 
embassy  from  the  Council  to  Bohemia,  the  Hussites  obtained 
certain  concessions  which  were  iset  forth  in  a  document  termed 
the  Compactata.  The  communion  might  be  given  in  both  kinds 
to  all  adults,  who  should  desire  it;  but  it  must,  at  the  same  time, 
be  taught  that  the  whole  Christ  is  received  under  each  of  the 
elements,  Tlie  infliction  of  penalties  on  persons  guilty  of  mortal 
sin.  on  which  the  Utraquists  insisted^  must  be  left  with  prieetfl 
in  the  case  of  clericiil  pei^ons^  and  with  magistrates  in  the 
case  of  laymen.  Tlic  Article  in  regard  to  the  free  preaching 
of  the  Word  was  qualified  by  confining  the  Uberty  to  preach 
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to  persona  regularly  called  and  authorized  by  bishops.  As  to 
the  control  of  property,  thif5  was  to  be  allowed  Co  secular  priests 
only,  and  by  them  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  prescribed 
rules.  The  Conipactata  was  the  charter,  in  defense  of  which 
the  Utraquists  waged  many  a  hard  contest;  since  it  was  a  con- 
stant effort  of  the  popes  to  annul  the  concessioua  which  it  con- 
tained, and  to  reduce  even  the  most  moderate  of  the  Hussite 
sects  to  an  exact  conformity  to  the  Roman  ritual,  and  to  the 
mandates  of  the  Roman  See,  This  agreement  operated  also  to 
divide  the  Calixtines  and  Taborites  into  mutually  hostile  camps. 
An  armed  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Taborites  were  thor- 
oughly vanquished.  Tlionce forward  the  power  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Utraquists  who  were  desirous  of  approaching  as 
nearly  to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  other 
countries  as  their  convictions  would  allow.  It  was  far  from 
being  true  that  peace  resulted  from  the  downfall  of  the  Taborites, 
and  the  conciliatory  proceedings  of  the  Calixtines^  The  history 
of  Bohemia,  through  the  fifteenth  century,  is  a  long  record  of 
bitter  and  bloody  conflicts,  having  for  their  end  the  restoration 
of  uniformity  in  religion.  About  the  middle  of  the  century,  a 
new  party,  the  Brethren  in  Umtyj  who  inherited  many  of  the 
doctrinal  ideas  of  the  Taborites,  but  with  a  more  conservative 
tenet  relative  to  the  sacrament,  and  a  more  gentle  and  peaceful 
temper,  separated  entirely  from  the  Church,  They^  in  their 
turn,  were  the  objects  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  more 
orthodox  Utraquists.  Ultimately  the  Brethren  were  joined  by 
some  noblesj  and  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  security.  They 
were  connected  with  certain  Waldensian  Christians^  and,  to 
some  extent,  influenced  by  them. 

Thus  Bohemia  for  several  generations  had  really  been  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  to  build  up  a  national  church  in  opposition 
to  the  dominating  and  unifying  spirit  of  Rome.  Wlien  Luther's 
doctrine  became  known,  it  was  favorably  received  by  the  Breth- 
ren, and  they  desired  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Saxon 
reform.  At  first  Luther  was  not  satisfied  with  their  opinions, 
especially  on  the  sacrament ;  but,  after  conferences  with  them, 
he  concluded  that  their  faults  were  chiefly  in  expression  and 
were  owing  to  a  want  of  theological  culture.  After  the  example 
of  the  Lutherans  at  Augsburg,  the  Evangelical  Brethren,  in 
1535,   presented   to   Kmg   Ferdinand   their   Confession.    The 
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Calixtines  were  divided  on  the  question  of  imshing  for^'ard 
the  Hussite  reform  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Luther. 
A  majority  of  the  estates  was  at  first  obtained  in  favor  of  declara- 
tions \irtually  Lutheran.  But  the  more  conservative  Utra- 
quists,  who  planted  theiuselves  on  the  Compactata,  soon  rallied 
and  gained  the  upper  hand.  However,  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
continued  to  spread  and  to  multiply  its  adlierents  among  tlio 
Calixtines  as  well  as  the  Bretliren.  The  two  parties,  on  em- 
bracing Protestantism,  differed  from  one  another  chiefly  on 
po'mts  of  discipline.  Wlien  the  Smalcaldic  war  broke  out,  tJie 
Utraquists  refused  to  furnish  troops  to  Ferdinand^  in  aid  of  llic 
attempt  of  Charles  V.  to  crush  the  Protestants,  but  jobcd 
the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  Bohemians  shared  in  full  measure 
the  disasters  which  fell  upon  the  Protestant  party  after  their 
defeat  at  MOhlberg.  Ferdinand  inflicted  upon  them  severe 
penalties.  Toleration  was  now  denied  to  all  except  the  anti- 
Lutheran  Hussites;  and  this  drove  many  of  the  Brethren  into 
Poland  and  Prussia.  From  the  year  1552,  the  Jesuits  wb'j 
then  came  into  the  country  endeavored  to  persecute  all 
whose  dissent  from  the  Romish  Church  went  beyond  the  stand- 
ard of  the  C^mpactata,  In  1575  tbe  Evangelical  Calixtines 
and  Brethren  united  in  presenting  a  confession  of  faith  to 
Maximilian  H.  As  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  increased,  there 
was  no  safety  for  the  atUierents  of  the  Lutheran  or  the  Swiss 
reform.  In  1609,  to  such  as  received  the  confession  of  1575, 
there  was  granted  a  letter  patent  —  or  "letter  of  majesty"— 
which  placed  them  on  a  footing  of  legal  equality  with  the  Catho- 
lics. Persecution  by  the  Catholics  went  on  until,  in  1627,  it 
was  required  of  all  either  to  become  Catholic,  or  quit  the  country. 


When  the  German  Reformation  began,  Poland  was  rising  to 
that  position  which  rendered  it,  a  generation  later,  the  most 
powerful  kingdom  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  Slavonic  popula- 
tion of  Poland  had  never  manifested  any  peculiar  devotion  to 
the  Roman  See.  Conflicts  between  nobles  and  bishops,  in  whicli 
carnal  weapons  on  one  side  were  often  opposed  to  the  excom- 
munication and  the  interd'ncl  on  the  other,  and  contefits  be- 
tween princes  and  the  popes  on  questions  of  prerogative,  had 
been  ahimdant  in  Polish  history  for  several  centuries.'    At  the 

>  Dallon.  m  na.urk,  RtnleneykUtpUdU,  xv.  514  seq.,  Leatlinp  in  Com^TidfN 
Afovtfrn  History,  ii.  634  v*^- 
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Council  of  Constance,  Poles  were  active  in  the  party  of  reform. 
Well-founded  disaffection  at  the  immoral  character  of  the  clergy 
had  widely  prevailed.  Hence  the  anti-sacertbtal  secta,  as  the 
Waldenses  and  the  Begharda,  won  many  followers,  and  were 
not  exterminated  by  the  Inquisition,  by  which,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  their  open  manifestation  was  sup- 
pressed. Far  more  inHuential  were  the  Hussites,  who  did 
much  to  prepare  the  ground  for  Protestantism.  Bohemian 
Brethren,  driven  from  theu*  own  land,  naturally  took  refuge  in 
Poland.  These  circumstances,  and  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
residence  of  Polish  stutlents  at  Wittenberg  and  the  employ- 
ment of  Lutheran  teachers  and  preachers  In  the  families  of 
nobles,  opened  the  door  for  the  ingress  of  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine. It  early  gained  disciples,  especially  in  the  German 
cities  of  PolLsh  Prussia,  In  Dantzig,  the  principal  city  of  this 
province,  it  made  such  progress  that  in  1524  five  churches  wore 
given  up  to  its  adherents.'  But  here  a  turbulent  party  arose 
who,  not  satisfied  with  toleration,  insisted  upon  driving  out  tlie 
Catholic  worship,  and  succeeded  by  violent  measures  in  displac- 
ing the  existing  magistrates,  and  in  supplying  their  places 
with  officers  from  their  own  number.  Tlie  interference  of  the 
King,  Sigismund  I.,  was  invoked,  who  restored  the  old  order 
of  things.  The  progress  of  the  Lutheran  cause,  however,  was 
not  stopped,  and  Dantzig  in  the  next  reign  became  predomi- 
nantly Protestant.  The  council  and  the  burghers  of  Elbing 
accepted  the  Reformation  in  1523.  Tliorn  also  became  Prot- 
estant. The  advance  of  the  Reformation  in  the  neighboring 
communities  made  it  impossible  to  exclude  it  from  Poland, 
where  numerous  burghers  and  powerful  nobles  regarded  it 
with  favor.  By  the  treaty  of  Thorn  in  1466,  the  old  Teutonic 
Order  or  crusading  knight«,  which  had  long  governed  Prus.sia, 
surrendered  West  Prussia  and  Ermeland  to  Poland  and  retained 
East  Prussia  as  a  fief  of  the  Poll'?h  crown.  At  the  request  of 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  the  Grand  Master,  two  preachers  were 
sent  by  Luther  to  Kunigsberg,  in  1523.  The  Reformation 
swiftly  spread ;  and  when  Albert,  after  having  been  defeated 
by  Poland,  secularized  his  duchy,  in  1525,  the  prevalfnce  of  the 


'  Kruinski.  Rirlitjimir  ftiftory  cf  the  Slaivmie  fJ'^iionH,  p.  126;  HisfiTii  n'  ihr 
Reformation  in  f  njonii,  i.  113  Mq. ;  Die  iSchidctale  d.  Palniaeken  Ditfidtnten  (Haiii.* 
burg,  1768),  i.  423. 
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Protestant  doctrine  was  secured.  In  1544  he  founded  the 
University  of  Konig-sberg  for  the  education  of  preachei-s  and 
the  extension  of  the  new  faith.  In  Livonia,  whicli,  after  1521, 
was  independent  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  the  Reformation  like- 
wise found  a  willing  acceptance.  As  early  as  1524  Luther  ad- 
dressed a  printi^d  letter  to  the  professors  of  the  evangelical 
doctrine  in  Riga,  Revel,  and  Dorpat.  Cities  in  the  various 
parts  of  Poland  and  families  of  distinction  embraced  the  ntw 
faith.  In  154S  a  multitude  of  Bohemian  Brethren,  exiles  from 
their  country,  came  in  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  interest. 
In  this  year  Sigisnmnd  I.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  mn, 
Sigisniund  IL,  or  iSigisniund  Augastus,  who  was  fricinlly  to  the 
evangelical  doctrine.  Calvin  dedicated  to  him  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  eubisequently  corresponded 
with  him.  In  the  Diet  of  1552,  strong  indignation  was  mani- 
fested against  the  clergy  on  account  of  the  proceedings  of  an 
ecdesiaslical  tribunal  against  Stadnicki,  an  eminent  noblenian. 
The  clergy  were  forbidden  to  inflict  any  temporal  punishment 
on  tliase  whom  they  might  pronounce  heterodox.*  At  a  Diet 
at  Ptotrkow  in  1555,  a  national  council  for  the  settlentent  of 
religious  differences  was  demanded,  and  was  prevented  from 
assembling  only  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Pope.  Re- 
hgious  freedom  was  granted  by  the  king  to  the  cities  of  Dantzig, 
Thorn,  and  Elbing:  and  also  to  Livonia  in  the  treaty  of  1561, 
by  which  it  was  annexed  to  Poland.  Dissension  among  Prot- 
estants themselves  was  the  chief  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the 
complete  diffttsion  of  the  Prote.'stant  faith,  which  at  this  time 
had  penetrated  all  ranks  of  society.  The  Calvinists  were  nu- 
merous; they  organized  themselves  according  to  the  Presby- 
terian form,  and  a  union  between  them  and  the  Brelhren,  m 
respect  to  doctrine,  was  cemented  at  a  sjTiod  in  1555.  Opposed 
to  these  were  the  Lutherana,  who  were  mostly  Grrmans,  and  who 
took  little  pains  to  propagate  their  system  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  any  other  language  than  their  own.  Tlae  Uni- 
tarians formed  a  third  party,  which  found  a  leader  in  the  ertiHite 
Italian,  Faustua  Soeinus,  and  became  strong,  in  particular 
among  the  higher  classes.  The  intestine  divisions  among  the 
Protectants  afforded   in  various  ways  a  great  advantage  to 

*  KnuiiriBki,  Rriig.  HiM.  of  Ifie  Stavfinie  Nationa,  pp.  132,   1.1.'^  :   Uf^rnvnlticiUBa 
Hitt.  Eedta.  Sfot-witoirum  {tBM>,  p.  209. 
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their  antagonists.  An  able,  accomplished,  and  indefatigable 
defender  of  Catholiicism  was  found  in  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Culm, 
and;  after  1551,  of  Ermeland.  On  the  Protestant  side,  con- 
spicuous for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  union,  as  well  as  for  his 
general  character  and  diversified  labors,  was  John  k  Lasco. 
Born  of  a  wealthy  and  aristocratic  family  in  Poland,  he  was 
destined  for  the  prieethood,  and  after  completing  his  studies  in 
his  native  country,  he  resorted  to  foreign  universities,  especially 
Louvaiu  and  Basel.  At  Basel  he  was  intimate  with  Erasmus^ 
and  for  a  time  an  inmate  of  his  house.  For  eleven  years,  from 
the  year  1526,  he  labored  to  establish  in  Poland  a  reformation 
after  the  Erasiuian  type.  Finding  his  exertions  fruitless,  he 
left  hia  country,  took  a  more  decided  position  on  the  Protestant 
side,  and  for  a  number  of  years  superintended  the  organization 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  East  Friesland.  After  the  Smal- 
caldic  war  and  the  passage  of  the  Interim,  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  was  brought  into  a  close  relation  with  Cranmer,  and 
took  charge  of  the  church  of  foreign  residents,  first  in  London 
and  then,  from  1553  to  1556,  in  Frankfort,  After  the  Polish 
Diet  in  1566  had  granted  a  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion in  the  houses  of  individual  noblemen,  Lasco  was  called 
back  to  his  country  by  King  Sigismund.  Here  he  labored  to 
promote  unity  between  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  and  for 
the  spread  of  the  Protestant  faith.  He  died  in  1560.  Ten 
years  after,  the  Lutherans,  influenced  by  counsel  from  Witten- 
berg, where  the  school  of  Melancthon  then  had  sway,  jomed 
with  the  Swiss  and  the  Bretliren,  at  the  Synod  of  Sendomir,  in 
the  adoption  of  a  common  creed.  This  Confession  is  consonant 
with  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  sacrament,  but  it  carefidly 
avoids  language  that  might  give  offense  to  Lutherans;  and  it 
ineludea  an  explicit  sanction  of  the  Saxon  Confession,  which 
had  been  prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent.'  After 
the  death  of  Sigismund  in  1572,  the  crown  became  elective, 
and  the  sovereigns  were  obliged  to  assent  to  the  "  Pax  Dissiden- 
tiura,"  which  guaranteed  equality  of  rights  to  all  churches  in 
the  kingdom.  Under  the  term  "Dissidents"  were  included 
the  Catholics  as  well  as  the  other  religious  bodies.  The  Duke 
of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III.  of  France,  on  being  elected 

'  Tho  CfmKnnt*  Pol/mim  or  Sendomireniir  h  in  Niomeycr,  ColUctia  Confea- 
^em-am,  p.  &53.     Knlsinski,  Hist,  of  tlte  Ref.  in  Poland^  1.  c.  ix. 
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King  of  Poland,  in  1573,  found  it  impossible  to  escape  from 
takifig  solemn  oaths  to  protect  the  Protestant  religion  against 
persecution  and  aggression.  But  the  royal  power  was  so  much 
weakened  that,  although  the  monarchs  might  effect  much  by 
the  bestowal  of  honors  and  offices,  the  fat*  of  Protestantism 
depended  mainly  on  the  disposition  of  the  nobles.  To  delacli 
these  from  the  Protestant  eitle  and  to  gain  them  over  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  through  institutions  of  education  and  by  other 
influences,  formed  one  prime  object  of  the  Jesuits;  to  whom, 
in  connection  with  the  fatal  divisions  and  quarrels  of  Protes- 
tants, the  Catholic  reaction  was  to  be  indebted  for  its  great 
success  in  Poland. 

Numerous  Germans  were  settled  in  Hungaryj  by  whom  the 
doctrines  and  the  writings  of  Luther  were  brought  into  that 
country.  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  Waldenpea  yet  more,  con- 
tributed to  the  favorable  reception  of  Protestantism  by  the 
people  among  whom  they  dwelt,  Hungarian  students  not 
only  resorted  to  the  universities  of  Poland,  but  went  to  Witten- 
berg also,  and  returned  to  disseminate  the  principles  which  they 
had  learned  from  Luther  and  Melancthon.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  new  faith  was  forbidden,  A  savage  law  against  Lu- 
therans, which  waa  passed  at  the  Diet  of  Ofen,  in  1523,  did  not 
stop  the  progress  of  the  Protestant  movement.  It  emanated 
from  the  people,  and  silently  spread  with  great  rapidity.  In 
1523  the  Protestants  were  the  prevailing  party  in  Hermann- 
stadt,  and  two  years  after,  the  five  royal  free  cities  in  Upper 
Hungary  adopted  the  Reformation.'  Tlie  new  views  were 
embraced  also  by  powerful  nobles.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  princes  of  the  Slavonic  House  of  Jagellon 
reined  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Hun- 
gary. But  they  found  it  for  their  interest  to  connect  themselves, 
by  matrimonial  alliances,  with  the  ruling  family  in  Austria,' 
Louia  II.,  in  1526,  attempted  to  stem  the  great  invasion  of  the 
Turks,  under  SoHman,  with  an  inauflicient  force,  and  perished 
after  his  great  defeat  at  Mohacs.  Ferdinand  of  Austria  claimed 
the  thrones  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  which  the  death  of  Louis 
left  vacant.    By  prudent  management,  he  succeeded  in  pro- 

■  ai«Mler,  rr.  i.  2.  $  19, 
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curing  his  election  as  King  of  Bohemia,  against  his  ambitious 
competitor,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  In  Hungary  he  entered 
into  war  with  a  rival  aspirant  to  the  crown,  one  of  the  great 
magnate,  John  of  ZApolya,  voivode  of  Transylvania.  Both 
Ferdinand  and  Zdpolya  found  it  expedient  to  denounce  the 
Protestants,  in  order  to  secure  the  eupport  of  the  bishops. 
But  neither  found  it  possible,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  to  engage  in  persecution.  During  this  do- 
mestic conflict,  the  Reformation  advanced  in  the  portions  of 
Himgary  not  occupied  by  the  Turks.  By  the  peace  of  1538 
Ferdinand  gained  the  throne.  John  was  to  retain  Transyl- 
vania and  a  part  of  Upper  Hungary  during  his  life.  After 
his  deaths  his  Queen,  Isabella^  clung  to  his  possessions,  and 
this  was  the  occasion .  of  a  continuance  of  war,  Tlie  whole 
Saxon  population  of  Transylvania  adopted  the  Augeburg 
Confession ;  the  Synod  of  Erdod,  in  Hungary,  issued  a  like  dec- 
laration. Even  the  widow  of  Louis  favored  the  Lutheran 
doctrine.  Queen  Isabella,  in  1557,  granted  to  the  adherents  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  equal  political  rights  with  the  Catho- 
lics, Hungary,  like  Poland,  was  a  severe  sufferer  through  the 
strife  of  Protestants  among  themselves.  The  Swiss  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  found  favor,  especially  among  the  native 
Hungarians.  It  derived  increased  popularity  after  the  adop- 
tion of  it  by  Matthew  D4vay,  who  was  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Protestant  leaders.'  After  studying  at  Cracow,  he  resided  for 
a  time  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  family  of  Luther;  and,  after  his 
return  to  his  country,  became  a  very  successful  preacher  of 
the  Lutheran  doctrines.  He  was  more  than  once  imprisoned, 
but  did  not  cease,  by  preaching  and  by  his  publications,  to  pro- 
mote the  Protestant  cause.  In  1533  he  published  a  Magyar 
translation  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  three  years  after- 
wards a  version  of  the  Gospels.  D^vay  had  been  intimate 
with  Melancthon,  who  preached  in  Latin  to  him  and  to  other 
students  who  did  not  understand  German;  and  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Grynsus  and  other  Swiss  Reformers.  About 
the  year  1540  D^vay  began  to  promulgate  the  Calviniatic  view 
of  the  aacramentj,  to  the  amazement  and  disgust  of  Luther, 
who  expressed  his  surprise  in  letters  to  Hungarians.    In  1557, 

>  Batick,  Rfolencifei.,  iv.  G95  Bcq.      Lampe,    Hiat.   £ccf.  Ref.    in  Mungana    et 
Trttntj^vonia  (1728),  p.  72. 
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or  1558,  a  Calvinistic  creed  was  adopted  by  a  Synod  at  Czenger,* 
The  Calvinistic  doctrine  ultimately  prevailed  and  established 
itself  among  the  Magyar  Protestants.  In  Transylvania,  the 
Unitarians  were  numerousj  and  they  were  granted  toleration  in 
1571;  BO  that  four  legalized  forms  of  religion  existed  there. 
Notwithstanding  the  unhappy  contest  of  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinistSj  Protestantism  continued  to  gain  ground  in  Hungary, 
through  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  I.  and  Maximilian  II.,  and  for 
a  long  time  under  Rudolph  II.  Only  three  magnates  remained 
in  the  old  Church.  But  Hungary  was  to  furnish  a  field  on  which 
the  Catholic  Reaction,  under  the  management  of  the  Jesuits, 
would  exert  its  power  with  marked  success.* 

'  Ccmfe*mo  Cxm^enna,  in  Niemeyer,  p.  542.  See,  also,  Srbaff,  Creeda  of  CSru- 
tendoff],  i,  58fi  acq.  In  1556  all  of  the  Hungarian  Calvmistic  churches  submitted 
to  Ihe  Confrssio  ftrlwtica. 

*  At  sn  early  date,  there  wen  DumeTOUs  foUowen  of  Luther  in  tho  Nether- 
Iftndai  but  it  will  be  more  coDvccieiit  to  narratfi  the  proeresa  of  Froteatiuiti«iA 
in  other  countries,  after  describing  the  riu  of  Calvinum. 
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The  Reformation  was  firmly  established  in  Germany  before 

it  had  taken  root  or  had  found  an  acknowledged  leader  among 
the  Romanic  nations.  Such  a  leader  at  length  appeared  in  the 
person  of  John  Calvin^  whose  influence  was  destined  to  extend 
much  beyond  the  bountls  of  the  Latin  nations  and  whose  name 
was  to  go  down  to  posterity  m  frequent  association  with  that 
of  Luther.'  Calvin  was  bom  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1509.  He  was  only  eight  years  old  when  Luther  posted 
his  theses.  He  belongs  to  the  second  generation  of  reformers, 
and  this  circumstance  is  important  as  affecting  both  his  own 
personal  history  and  the  character  of  hie  work.  When  he 
arrived  at  manhood,  the  open  war  upon  the  old  Church  had 
already  been  waged  for  a  score  of  yearR.  The  family  of  Calvin 
had  been  of  humble  rank^  but  it  was  advanced  by  his  father, 
Gerard  Cauvin^  who  helil  various  offices,  including  that  of  notary 
in  the  ecelesiajstical  court  at  Noyon,  and  secretary  to  the  bish- 
opric. The  physical  constitution  of  Calvin  was  not  strong,  but 
his  uncommon  intellectual  power  was  early  manifest.  From 
hia  mother  he  received  a  strict  religious  training.  Attracting 
the  regard  of  the  noble  family  of  Mommor,  residing  at  Noyon, 
he  was  taken  under  their  patronage  and  instructed  with  their 
children.    He  had  no  experience  of  the  rough   conflict  with 

^  The  Lift  p/  Cal>^rtr  by  Thi?odare  Beza,  ia  the  work  of  a  eontemporaTy  and 
friend  :  Das  Leben  Johnnn  fyaiviiw,  ^xin  I^nul  Henry  (Haiaburg,  1835-44,  3  vole.)j 
A  thorouigli,  but  difTuHf^ly  written  biogropliy :  Jotuiitn  Calvin,  neiitx  Kitehe  u.  tein. 
Stoat  in  Genf.  von  F,  W.  Knmpschulte,  2  vols.  fLeipBic,  1869,  1899).  Kamp- 
flcthiilta  is  B  Raman  Catholic,  thorough  in  his  reseoirclics  and  diapasHiunnte,  but 
not  friendly  to  Calvin.  Henry  and  KampacLiulCc  may  be  profitably  read  to- 
gether. Jnhanne*  CJolt^n,  fjchen  ii.  au^fjewnhlle  tSrhrifien,  von  Dr.  L.  E.  Stabelin 
(ELberfelcl,  1863),  2  vols.  Tliie  is  the  b^t  of  the  Ui^rm&u  Uv^  of  the  reformer.  A 
valuablo.  imparCLal  Lifr  of  Cnlrin  ir^  tliut  of  IJyor  (LoiKlLin,  ISilU).  Verj-  attractive 
id  Ita  «xt«)tdr  and  vaJuablo  id  ita  delaiLa  is  the  French  wurk  of  E.  Douraerg;iie^ 
Jei^n  Calvin,  let  hfffinter,  ti  tes  ehotes  de  aon  te-inpit,  5  vola.,  wiih  titcmfraua  ■dlvatra- 
tiona,  Henninjard,  Correepondtncf  dfs  riformaicitrs  dan^  /'■  paija  d*  lan^ue  fron- 
fiiTMM,  1866  ^vols,,  ii  a  rich  collection  of  liiatoriffal  aources.  Thp  beet  cal]«ctiotk 
of  Calvin'*  Worka  ia  ia  the  Corput  Refornititorum,  Braundchweig,  1863-1900. 
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penury  which  many  of  the  German  and  Swiss  reformers  were 
obliged  in  their  youth  to  undergo.  A\Ticn  only  twelve  years 
old,  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  the  income  of  a  chaplaincy^ 
which  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  Paris.  To  this 
stipend,  a  few  years  afterwartls,  the  income  of  another  benefice 
was  added.  At  the  outset  his  father  intended  that  he  should 
be  a  priest.  When  transferred  to  Paris,  he  was  first  in  the 
College  de  la  Marche,  where  he  was  taught  Latin  by  a  cultivated 
Humanist,  Maturin  Cordier,  better  knowTk  imder  the  name  of 
Corderius,  for  whom  he  cherished  a  lifelong  attachment,  and 
who  became  a  devoted  friend,  and  cooperated  with  him  in  foster- 
ing his  plans  for  Christian  Education  in  Switzerland  and  France, 
and  whom  he  sueceedetl  in  placing  in  charge  of  his  school  at 
Geneva,  He  also  studied  in  the  College  Montaigu,  where  he 
was  trained  in  scholastic  logic  under  a  learned  Spaniard,  who 
afterwaj-Lls,  in  the  same  school,  guided  the  studies  of  Ignatius 
Loyola.'  There  Calvin  surpassed  his  companions  in  assiduity 
and  aptitude  to  learn.  He  was  noted  for  his  quick  perception 
and  skill  in  dialectics,  but  he  spent  much  of  the  time  by  him- 
self, and  from  his  serious,  and,  perhaps,  severe  turn  of  mind, 
was  nicknamed  "The  Accusative  Case."'  Beza  says  that  this 
designation  is  reported  to  have  been  given  Calvin  by  his  school- 
mates, on  account  of  his  being  as  a  scholar  exceedingly  [in 
minim  raodum]  religious  and  a  strict  censor  of  all  their  faults. 
He  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  had  received  the  tonsure, 
and  even  preached  occasionally,  but  had  not  taken  orders,  when 
his  father,  from  worldly  motives,  changed  his  plan  and  con- 
cluded to  qualify  his  son  for  the  profession  of  a  jurist."  He 
accordingly  prosecuted  his  legal  studies  under  celebrated  teach- 
ers at  Orleans  and  Bourges,  then  the  most  famous  law  schools 
ill  France,  As  a  student  of  law  he  attained  the  highest  pro- 
ficiency and  distinction.  He  undermined  his  health  by  study- 
ing late  into  the  night,  In  order  to  arrange  and  digest  the 
contents  of  the  lectures  which  he  had  heard  during  the  day,* 
Early  in  the  morning  he  would  awake  to  repeat  to  himself  what 

■  KampBchullOj  i.  223.  '  Qtiixot,  St.  Louis  and  Calvin,  p.  155. 

■Call-in  eayfl  of  bts  father:  "Quum  vidtrfl  [pgum  acientiBtn  pBuini  au|fe™ 
Buna  rultorro  opibiis.  spes  ilia  rcppnte  eilm  impulit  ftd  mutADdum  comilium," 
—  Prtfact  ta  iht  Pmlmt.  The  taiimr'a  motive  uppeitn  to  buve  been  the  proapECt 
of  wealUi  in   Ihc  l<?guL  prarcHsioiiSi 

*  Bcjuk,  Vixa  Johannia  Calvini,  ii.  "Sonml  pocne  nulUu*/'  sayi  Bern  in  bil 
«loidtls  remBrke  upgn  CaJvin,  xiud. 
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he  had  thus  reduced  to  order.  He  never  required  but  a  few 
hours  for  sloep,  and,  as  was  also  the  case  with  Melancthon, 
his  intense  mental  activity  frequently  kept  him  awake  through 
the  night.  Such  was  his  progress,  and  so  highly  was  he  esteemed 
by  his  uistructors  that  often  when  they  were  temporarily  ab- 
sent he  took  their  place.  At  the  same  time  he  indulged  his 
taste  for  literature,  and  learned  Greek  from  the  German  pro- 
fessor of  that  language,  Melchior  Wolmar,  with  whom  he  stood 
in  a  friendly  relation.  The  amount  of  Wolmar's  religious 
influence  on  him  was  less  than  it  is  sometimes  assumed  to  have 
been,'  Before  this  time,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  Protestant 
relative,  Peter  Olivetan,  afterwards  the  first  Protestant  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  into  French,  he  had  directed  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  In  1531,  having  completed  his 
law  studieg  at  Bourges,  he  stayed  for  several  weeks  at  his 
father's  house.  In  the  summer  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
kept  up  his  Humanistic  studies.  And  we  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  him  up  to  1532,  the  date  of  his  first  publication,  an 
annotated  edition  of  Seneca's  treatise  on  "Clemency,"  dated  in 
April.  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  he  hoped  by 
this  work  to  move  Francis  I.  to  adopt  a  milder  policy  towards 
the  persecuted  Protestants.  No  such  design  appears  in  the 
book,"  His  interest  in  literary  studies  was  not  chilled,  and  he 
aimed  to  bring  himself  into  notice  as  a  scholar  and  author. 
His  notions  of  reform  certainly  did  not  exclude  sympathy  with 
the  writings  of  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus.  He  writes  to  his 
friends  to  aid  in  circulating  his  book  and  in  calling  attention  to 
it,  a  part  of  his  motive  being,  however,  to  reimburse  himself 
for  the  cost  of  the  publication.  His  notes  on  Seneca  show  his 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  his  ethical  discernment, 
and  his  interest  in  tlieologieal  questions.  But  there  is  no  pro- 
fession on  the  side  of  the  Reformation, 


'  See  Hnuck,  Reoleneffet.  d.  Thcal.  u.  Kirche,  Hi.  p.  658. 

'  Thst  the  cnmmenta.ry  on  ScnecB  WM  designed  to  affect  the  Freucli  king  in 
tills  'way,  H.nd  was  conlpOa(.-d,  tlierefore,  after  Calvin's  canvefHion,  is  asaUItied  by 
many,  omyng  winjm  aru  Henry,  l  50,  and  Hcrzog  in  Uic  Rrt.  "Calvin  "  in  the 
Jiealcncyd.  d.  Thrul.r  t^dltt-J  by  kimHclf;  also  by  GuLzat,  Si.  Louia  and  Calvin, 
p.  162,  For  evidence  to  the  contrary,  see  StEbelin,  i.  14.  The  dedication  (to 
tlie  Abbot  of  St.  Eloy}  is  dated  April  4,  1632.  BtShelin  gives  1533  as  the  date 
of  hia  convcralon.  Cal\in  says  iPrefaee  to  the  Paalms)  that  in  less  than  a  year 
aft^jT  lilB  convcrBion  the  Protestants  were  looking  to  hini  for  inatmctjon.  The  sup- 
pcjuiitioD  that  th'ia  religious  change  occurred  abortly  after  the  publi cation  of  Beneca'a 
treiklLsc  best  Bceordfi  witli  Uuza's  slatemeot,  Viia  Caivmi,  ti.     See  infra,  p.  170. 
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Uespecting  the  conversion  of  Calvin,  there  are  questions 
relative  to  its  mode  or  powers,  and  the  chronology,  which  are 
Etill  controverted.  This  is  true  especially  as  to  what  he  him- 
self terms  his  "sudden"  conversion  and  the  open  espousal  of 
Protestantism.  The  documents  of  most  interest  on  these 
topics  are  his  Letter  to  Sadolet  and  his  Preface  to  the  Psalms. 
In  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  he  writes  that 
when  he  was  too  devoted  to  the  superstitions  of  Popery  to  be 
easily  extracted,  "God,  by  a  sudden  conversion  brought  his  mind 
to  a  teachable  frame."  He  writes:  "After  my  heart  had  long 
been  prepared  for  the  most  earnest  self-examination,  on  a  sudden 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  truth,  like  a  bright  Ught,  disclosed  to 
me  the  abyss  of  errors  in  which  I  was  weltering,  the  sin  and 
shame  with  which  I  was  defiled.  A  horror  seized  on  my  soul 
when  I  became  conscious  of  my  wretchedness  and  of  the  more 
terrible  misery  that  was  before  me.  And  what  was  left,  O 
Lord,  for  me,  miserable  and  abject,  but,  with  tears  and  cries  of 
supplication,  to  abjure  the  old  life  which  Thou  coademned,  and 
to  flee  into  Thy  path?"  He  describes  himself  as  having  striven 
in  vain  to  attain  inward  peace  by  the  methods  set  forth  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Church.  But  the  more  he  had  directed  his  eye 
inward  or  upward  to  God,  the  more  did  hig  conscience  torment 
him.  "Only  one  haven  of  salvation  is  there  for  our  souls,"  he 
says^  "and  that  is  the  compassion  of  God,  which  is  offered  to  us 
in  Christ :"  "We  are  saved  by  grace  not  by  our  merits,  not  by 
our  works.  Since  we  embrace  Christ  by  faith,  and,  as  it  were, 
enter  into  his  fellowship,  we  call  this,  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  'justification  by  faith."*  We  know  less  of  Calvin's 
inward  experience  than  we  know  of  Luther's,  and  even  its  es- 
sential identity  with  that  of  Luther  is  by  some  doubted.  Calvin 
had  hesitated  about  becoming  a  Protestant,  out  of  reverence 
for  the  Church.  But  he  so  modified  his  conception  of  the  Church 
as  to  perceive  that  the  change  did  not  involve  a  renunciation 
of  it.^  Membership  in  the  true  Church  was  consistent  with 
renouncing  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelacy;  for  the 
Church,  in  its  essence  invisible,  exists  in  a  true  form  wherever 
the  Gospel  is  faithfully  preached  and  the  sacraments  admin- 
istered conformably  to  the  directions  of  Christ.  Calvin  was 
naturally  reserved  an<l  even  bashful;   he  aspired  after  nothing 

1  EpiMt.  ad  SadaUi,     Opera  (ed.  K«uag  »!.>,  vol.  v,  385  «eq. 
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higherj  either  after  or  before  his  conversion,  than  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  his  studies  in  retirement.  He  had  an  instinctive 
repugnance  to  publicity  and  conflict.  Hia  former  stucHea,  to 
be  sure,  had  now  a  secondary  place;  his  whole  soul  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  examination  of  the  Bible  and  in  the  investigation 
of  religious  truth. ^  But  still  he  craved  seclusion  and  quiet. 
He  fouad,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  in  the 
company  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  at  Paris  he  ^as  quickly 
regarded  as  a  leader,  and  his  counsel  was  sought  by  all  who  had 
need  of  religious  instruction. 

Notice  may  here  be  given  to  the  chronological  problem  per- 
taining to  his  coDversJon.  The  tradition  was  early  accepted 
and  has  been  long  adopted  that  Calvin  wrote  for  his  friend, 
Nicholas  Cop,  who  had  been  made  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  the  opening  Address,  in  which  there  were  introduced 
the  ideas  of  the  Reformation,  and  tha^^  the  doctrines  thus  de- 
clared awakened  a  hostile  excitement^  which  not  only  obliged 
Cop  to  fly  to  escape  arrest,  which  is  admitted,  but  Calvin  also. 
The  learned  critic,  R.  Stahelin,  of  late  has  brought  together  data 
that  convince  him  that  the  supposition  of  Calvtn'a  authorship  of 
Cop's  Address  is  a  mistake.  With  this  opinion  is  connected 
further  the  persuasion  that  at  this  time  of  the  Paris  agitation 
and  Cop's  Address,  Calvin  did  not,  and  had  not  before,  avowed 
himself  a  convert  to  the  Prot.estant  Creed  and  resumed  hia  ad- 
hesion to  the  Church  and  Creed  of  Rome.  St§.helin  seeks  to 
show  that  this  living  experience  and  profession  of  the  new  faith 
were  at  a  later  date,  when  at  Noyon  he  resigned  his  benefices, 
and  was  there  arrested  and  for  a  good  while  confined  in  prison 
by  the  adherents  of  the  old  Church.  The  position  of  Stahelin, 
as  to  the  dates,  is  withstood  by  A.  Lang,  Domprediger  in 
Halle,'  who  brings  together  important  evidence  of  the  author- 
ship by  Cahnn  of  Cop's  Address,  of  Calvin's  co-working  in  Paris 
with  the  Protestant  converts,  and  of  his  spiritual  consecration 
to  God  between  August  23,  1533,  and  the  end  of  October,  of 
that  year,  his  giving  of  himself  thenceforward  to  the  service  of 
the  Gospel.  His  resignation  and  imprisonment  at  I^oyon  was 
early  in  May,  1534. 

'  Bonael,    LetierE  of  Calvin,   i.   7,   8. 

'  Die  Bekehf^ng  Johannex  Calvins,  von  A.  Lftog,  Leipmc,  1897.  With  the 
prooFa  offered  hy  Lang  is  ui  interesting  statomeot  of  the  princL[»l  contents,  ch. 
iv.  y.  43  aeq. 
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Surprise  has  been  feJt  at  the  prominence  often  given  by 
Calvin  to  the  impression  made  on  him,  through  the  Scriptures, 
of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Law  of  God,  in 
couiparison  with  the  less  he  has  to  say  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Saviour's  work  in  behalf  of  the  sinner,  and  of  the  one  indispen- 
sable need  of  dependence  on  Christ  as  the  ground  of  forgiveness. 
Lang  finds  in  Cop's  Address  much  on  these  last  vital  points 
of  the  Gospel,  which  corresponds,  in  part  sentence  by  sentence, 
to  portions  of  a  sermon  of  Luther,  preached  in  1522  on  the 
same  festa.1  day  as  the  day  of  that  Address^  and  which,  taken  up 
in  the  Church  Postils,  might  have  been  made  known  in  France 
iKrougli  one  of  the  Latin  translations,"  Tlie  connection  of  these 
extracts  with  what  is  said  through  Cop  of  the  grace  of  God  to 
the  believer,  with  no  merit  on  his  partj  who  nevertheless  receives 
with  indubitable  certainty  the  free  pardon  of  sin  and  peace, 
Lang  recognizes  as  an  expression  by  Calvin  of  his  own  personal 
experience,  and  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  its  identity  with  the 
mind  of  Luther,  as  regards  the  place  of  law  and  of  the  work  of 
Christ  in  the  practical  reception  of  the  Gospel.  The  copious 
reproduction  in  Cop  of  these  excerpts  is  analogous  to  a  like  cita- 
tion from  pages  of  Erasnuus,  which  Lang  likewise  ascribes  to 
the  pen  of  Calvin. 

The  extended  researches  of  M,  Doumergue  embrace  a  careful 
discussion  of  the  conversion  of  Calvin.*  Douniergue  gives 
high  praise  to  Lang's  very  recent  and  remarkable  "Study  of  the 
Conversion  of  Calvin,"  but  does  not  concur  with  him  in  full. 
With  Lang,  he  defends  the  thesis  that  Calvin's  authorship  is  at 
the  basis  of  Cop's  Address.  He  does  not  concede  that  Calvin 
used  the  term  "conversion"  in  exactly  the  sense  in  which  we 
use  it  now.  When  the  religious  change  in  himself  is  referred 
to,  the  successive  stages  in  this  change,  if  not  mentionedj  are 
not  meant  to  be  di^savowed.  Tliis  is  the  case  when  the  change 
is  referred  to  as  "sudden."  It  was  brought  to  pass,  realized, 
between  August  23  and  November  1,  1533.'  "Calvin,"  Lang  has 
said,  "  broke  suddenly  (not  gradually  but  suddenly)  with  all  that 
which  had  been  for  him  up  to  that  time  the  end  or  goal  of  his 
efforts,  his  ideah  In  1532  he  contented  himself  with  a  com- 
pletely superficial  acquaintance  with  the  Vulgate.  To  the  end 
of  1533  the  study  of  Scripture  \a  the  original  tongues  filled  his 

*  LMOgi  p.  47  «<c[.        *  TbO).  I.     Livna  troUiftme,  p.  327  Mq.        ■  vi.  p.  343. 
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heart."  "Before  1533,  and  perhaps  to  the  middle  of  1533^  the 
religious  question  is  for  liim  as  if  it  did  not  exist."  '  Dou- 
mergue  brings  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  successive 
changes  in  Calvin's  mind  are  not  connected  by  him  with  par- 
ticular designation  of  time.  Doumergue '  differs  pointedly  from 
Lefranc '  who  differentiates  in  a  marked  way  the  rehgious 
experience  of  Calvin  from  that  of  Luther.  "  The  definitive  of 
Calvin/^  ."^ays  Lefranc,  "was  before  everything  of  logic  and  of 
reflection,  where  sentiment  counted  for  nothing  (ne  fut  pour 
rien)." 

Lang  sums  up  in  a  few  closing  pages  of  his  Essay  the  relation 
of  Calvin's  religious  experience  to  that  of  Luther  (pp,  53-57).  In 
the  recognition,  says  Lang,  that  we  can  do  nothing  of  our  own 
strength  to  attain  the  approval  (Wohlgefallen)  of  God,  that 
His  grace,  however,  gives  without  any  merit,  to  the  believer, 
with  an  absolute  a^urance,  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  peace  of 
mind — therein  for  the  author  of  the  Cop  Address  are  the  essential 
contents  of  the  Gospel:  where  else  could  CaKdn  have  received 
this  conviction  save  from  his  own  experience?  At  the  point 
in  the  Address  where  Luther  is  left,  the  speaker,  affected  as  he 
was  by  the  religious  movement  in  Paris,  was  suddenly  gelroffen 
by  the  hand  of  God,  He  heard  the  will  of  the  Law.  His  con- 
science wa.s  burdened,  but  the  promise  of  the  Gospel  came  to 
him ;  he  laid  hold  of  it  in  faith,  in  undoubting  assurance  that 
God  forgives  sin  and  without  any  merit  justifies.  His  highest 
good  becomes  peace  and  conscience,  peace  with  God.  Not 
from  the  Church  Postils  only,  but  soon  by  plunging  in  other 
writings  (in  Latin)  of  Luther,  he  revered  him  for  liie  as  a  father 
in  Qirist,  His  difference  from  Luther  is  m  giving  greater 
prominence  to  the  declaration  in  Scripture  of  the  pardoning 
grace  of  God.  The  peculiarity  of  Calvin  is  the  more  emphatic 
and  conspicuous  teaching  of  what  is  called  the  Formal  Principle 
of  Pfotestantism  —  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 

Leaving  Paris  after  Cop's  Address,  Calvin  went  from  place  to 
place.  He  first  went  to  AngoulSme,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
society  of  his  friend  Louis  du  Tillct  and  the  use  of  a  good  library. 
He  visited  B^arn,  and  at  the  court  of  Margaret,  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  L,  he  met  the  aged  Lef^vre,  the  father 


'  Douipcrguc,  p.  342. 
•  Tom.  I.  p.  350  N. 


*  La  Jeunate  de  Calvin,  pp.  W,  fl7,  9S. 
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of  the  Reformation  in  France.  Tlion  followed  the  visit  to 
Noyon  to  resign  his  benefices.  Rfturning  to  Paris  alter  his 
imprisonment,  he  wa.s  again  in  peril.  The  intemperate  zeal 
of  the  Protestants  in  posting  placards  agaiwst  the  mass  stirred 
up  the  wrath  of  the  court,  and  he  was  again  obligeil  to  fly. 
Not  without  a  struggle  and  tears  he  bade  farewell  to  his  country.' 
He  tarried  again  at  Angouleme,  m  the  house  of  dia  Tillet.  At 
about  this  time  (1534)  tradition  places  the  date  of  his  first  theo- 
logical publication,  the  "Psychopannychia,"  a  polemical  book 
against  the  doctrine  which  was  professed  by  Anabaptists  that  the 
soul  sleeps  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  It  may  in  its 
groundwork  have  been  composed  then,  but  it  appears  to  be 
shown  that  it  was  first  printed  in  1542.  At  Strasburg  he  was 
warmly  received  by  Bucer^  and  at  Basel  by  Grynieus  and  Capio. 
At  Biiat^l  he  began  to  acquire  the  Hebrew  language,  and  wa.s  able 
to  gratify  his  strong  inclination  for  retirement  and  study.  It  was 
here  that  he  wrote  his  "  Institutes/' '  The  first  edition,  of  1536, 
was  only  the  germ  of  the  work,  which  grew  in  successive  issues 
to  its  present  size.'  AVhat  moved  him  to  the  composition  of  it 
was  the  cruel  persecution  to  which  his  brethren  were  subject  in 
France.  He  wished  to  remove  the  impression  that  they  were 
fanatical  Anabaptists,  seeking  the  overthrow  of  civil  order, 
which  their  oppressors,  in  order  to  pacify  the  displeasure  of 
German  Lutherans,  industriously  propagated.*  He  was  desirous 
of  bringing  Francis  I.  into  sympathy  with  the  new  doctrine. 
For  this  last  end  the  dedication  to  the  king,  which  has  been 
generally  admired  for  its  literary  merit,  and  as  a  condensed  and 
powerful  vindication  of  the  Protestant  cause,  waa  composed. 
Tliis  eloquent  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  king  concludes  thus: 
"But  if  your  ears  are  so  preoccupied  with  the  whispers  of  the 
malevolent  as  to  leav*^  no  opportunity  for  the  accused  to  speak 
for  themselves,  and  if  those  outrageous  furies,  with  your  con- 
nivance, continue  to  persecute  with  imprisonments,  scourgea, 


'  Henry,  i,  156. 

*  Thfl  interesting  literary  juration  as  to  the  langiiage  iD  which  it  fint  ap- 
pesrcd,  whetlipr  Latin  or  French,  may,  perhapa.  he  r^ardod  as  selUed.  It  was 
firat  printed  in  Latin,  and  th^  author'A  n&iue  won  attached  to  it.  Bee  tlic  Prolo- 
gotnptia  to  the  new  edition  of  Cnlv-in's  wrttinga,  eilited  by  Baum,  Cunjts,  and  Renoa^ 
and  Stahelia,  1,  61.  GuL^oC,  howrver,  still  holda  that  the  6nt  editioD  was  in 
French,     St,  Louis  Qnd  Calvin,  p.  I7B,      It  appeared  in  1S36- 

*  Thia  he  saya  was  his  sole  motive:  "Ncqiir-  In  aJJiual  fineoli,"  6til.  PnJ,  til 
tht  PaaliM.  *  So  Btahclin,  in  Hauck,  Ke^lfTteyd.,  etc.,  iii^  p.  K6^ 
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tortures,  confiscations^  and  flames,  we  shall  indeed,  like  sheep 
destined  to  the  slaughter,  be  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities. 
Yet  sliall  we  in  patience  possess  our  souls,  and  wait  for  the 
mighty  hand  of  the  Lord,  which  undoubteiUy  will  in  time  ap- 
pear, and  show  itself  armed  for  the  deliverance  of  the  poor 
from  their  affliction,  and  for  the  punishment  of  their  despisers^ 
who  now  exult  in  such  perfect  seciirity.  May  the  Lord,  the 
King  of  Kings,  establish  your  throne  with  righteousiiMs,  and 
your  kingdom  with  equity."  Although  this  famous  manual 
was  much  amplified  from  time  to  time,  until  it  appeared  witli 
the  author's  latest  changes  and  additions  in  1559,  yet  the  doc- 
trine of  it  underwent  no  alteration,  and  the  identity  of  the 
work  was  always  preserved.*  We  may  notice  in  this  place 
some  of  Calvin's  characteristics  as  a  writer  and  a  man.  His 
direct  influence  was  predominantly  and  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  higher  classes  of  society.  He  and  his  system  acted 
powerfully  upon  the  people,  but  indirectly  through  the 
agency  of  others.  He  was  a  patrician  in  his  temperament. 
By  hia  early  associations,  and  as  an  effect  of  his  culture,  he  ac- 
quired a  certain  refinement  and  decided  affinities  for  the  class 
elevated  by  bu-th  or  education.  This  was  one  of  his  points  of 
dissunilarity  to  Luther:  he  was  not  fitted,  like  the  German 
reformer  to  come  home  to  "the  business  and  bosoms"  of  com- 
mon men.  He  had  not  the  popular  eloquence  of  Luther,  nor 
had  he  the  genius  that  left  its  impress  on  the  words  and  works 
of  the  Saxon  reformer;  but  be  was  a  more  exact  and  finished 
scholar  than  Luther.  The  Latin  style  of  Calvin  has  been  uni- 
versally praised  for  its  classical  purity.  He  was  a  terse  writer 
hating  diffuseness.  He  was  master  of  a  logical  method,  a  great 
lover  of  neatness  and  order.  In  all  his  words  there  glows  the 
fire  of  an  intense  conviction.  Tlie  "Institutes"  are  in  truth 
a  continuous  oration,  in  which  the  stream  of  discussion  rolls 
onward  with  an  impetuous  current,  yet  always  keeps  within 
its  defined  channel.  The  work,  in  its  whole  tone,  is  removed 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  dry  treatises  of  scholastic  theology, 
with  which  it  has  often  been  classed.  In  forming  an  estimate 
of  Calvin,  as  a  thinker,  the  first  thing  to  obsen'e  is  that  he  was 
a  Frenchman  and  a  lawyer.     His  nature  and  his  training  con- 

'  A  tabular  V3e:w  df  the  clianRcw  in  the  aUCCcBstvd  dditions  lA  [il'^entecl  lQ  the 
latest  editiou  al  Calvia''^  'nritiagii,  Opera  {Rsiaa  et  eJ,)^  vol,  i. 
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spired  to  make  him  eminently  logical  and  syet^matic.  That 
talent  for  organization  which  is  ascribed  to  his  countrymen  as  a 
national  trait  belonged  to  him  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  was 
manife-sted  in  the  products  of  hla  intellect,  not  less  than  in  bis 
practical  activity.  He  came  forward  at  a  moment  when  the 
ideas  of  the  Reformation  were  wi<lely  diffused,  but  when  no 
adequate  reduction  of  them  to  a  systematic  form  had  been 
achieved.  The  dogmatic  treatise  of  Melancthon,  meritorious 
though  it  be,  was  of  comparatively  limited  scope.  Tlie  field 
was  for  the  most  part  open;  and  when  Calvin  appeared  upon 
it,  he  was  at  once  recognized  as  fully  competent  for  his  task, 
and  greeted  by  Mclancthon  himself  aa  "the  theologian."  By 
the  enemies  of  Protestantism  his  work  was  styled  *'  the  Koran  of 
the  heretics."  Of  the  clearness,  coherence,  and  symmetry  of 
aU  its  discussions,  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  theological  opinions  of  Calvin  remained  unchanged 
from  the  time  of  his  conversion  to  his  death.*  Tlds,  it  is  well 
known,  was  far  from  being  true  of  Luther,  or  of  Melancthon,  or 
even  of  Zwingli.  One  prime  characteristic  of  his  system  is  the 
steadfast,  consistent  adoption  of  the  Bible  as  the  sole  standard 
of  doctrine.  He  scouts  the  doctrine  that  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  Divine  authority 
of  the  Bible  can  be  proved  by  reason ;  assured  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  and  a  spiritual  insight  are  imparted  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  What  cannot  verify  itfieU  by  the  explicit  authority 
of  Scripture  counts  for  nothing.  That  inbred  reverence  for  the 
ancient  Church  and  that  influence  of  Christian  antiquity,  which 
are  seen  in  Luther,  were  entirely  foreign  to  Calvin.  He  holds 
the  Fathers,  especially  Augustine,  in  esteem;  but  he  makes  no 
apologies  for  sharply  contradicting  them  all,  in  case  he  deems 
them  at  variance  with  Holy  Writ.  For  the  Papacy,  and  for 
the  tenets  and  rites  which  he  considers  the  "impious  inventions 
of  men,"  without  warrant  from  the  Word  of  God,  he  feels 
an  intense  hatred,  not  unmingled  with  scorn.  Yet,  probably, 
none  of  the  Reformers  speak  so  often  and  with  so  much  defer- 
ence of  the  Church.    But  by  the  Church  he  means  something 

'  B«u  hu  noticed  this  fact  —  VUa  Cairini.  xxxi.  LMky  tHt'Hcry  of  Rrt- 
tienaliwm,  i-  373)  says,  speaking  or  Ihe  eucbarLatic  eoDtroverBy  :  "CsJvin  only 
ani'^edl  st  hi«  fiiiK]  vieva  ift^r  a  long  Berira  of  oscilldlioiM."  Th»  ia  quite  t-rro- 
neoica:  there  in  no  rettmon  for  thinkiu^  Ihat  Calvin  ever  liad  but  ooa  opinion  on 
UuB  subject  rJtct  his  convenion. 
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different  from  the  sacerdotal  organization  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic body.  He  holds  to  the  Church  invisible^  eotiiposed  of  true 
believers;  and  to  the  Church  visible,  the  criteria  of  which  are 
the  riglit  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Won!.  For  the  visible  Church,  as  thus  constituted,  he 
feels  the  deepest  reverence^  and  holds  that  out  of  it  there  is  no 
Balvation.  The  schismatic  cuts  himself  off  from  Christ.  For 
the  Church,  as  established  after  the  model  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  demands  a  submission  little  short  of  that  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  pays  to  the  authorized  expounders  of  his  faith.* 
But  the  strikingj  the  peculiar,  feature  of  Calvin's  system,  is  the 
doctrine  of  Predestination.  This  doctrinej  at  the  outset,  in- 
deed, was  common  to  all  of  the  Reformers.  Predestination  is 
asserted  by  Luther,  in  his  book  on  the  "Servitude  of  the  Will," 
even  in  relation  to  wickedness,  m  terms  more  emphatic  than 
the  most  extreme  statements  of  Calvin.  Melancthon,  for  a 
considerable  period,  wrote  in  the  same  strain.  Zwingli,  in  his 
metaphyisical  theory,  did  not  differ  from  his  brother  Reformers. 
They  were  united  in  reviving  the  Augustinian  theology,  in 
opposition  to  the  Pelagian  doctrine,  which  affected  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  all  the  schools  of  Catholic  theology.  It  is  very 
important  to  understand  the  motives  of  the  Reformers  hi  this 
proceeding.  Calvin  was  not  a  speculative  philosopher  w-ho 
thought  out  a  necessitarian  theory  and  defended  it  for  the 
reason  that  he  considered  it  capable  of  being  logically  estab- 
lished. It  is  true  that  the  keynote  in  his  )?ystem  was  a 
profound  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  God.  Nothing  could  be  ad- 
mitted that  seemed  to  clash  in  the  least  with  His  universal  con- 
trol, or  to  cast  a  shade  upon  His  omniscience  and  omnipotence. 
But  the  direct  groiinds  or  sources  of  his  doctrine  were  practical. 
Predestination  to  him  is  the  correlate  of  human  dependence; 
the  counterpart  of  the  doctrine  of  grace;  the  antithesis  to  sal- 
vation by  merit;  the  implied  consequence  of  man's  complete 
bondage  to  sin.  In  election,  it  is  involved  that  man's  salvation 
is  not  his  own  work,  but,  wholly,  the  work  of  the  grace  of  God; 
and  in  election,  also,  there  is  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  the 
believer's  security  under  all  the  assaults  of  temptation.  It  is 
practical  mterests  which  Calvin  is  sedulous  to  guard;  he  clings 

1  See,  for  exajnple,  h»  Ada  -^ynodi  Tridcntinu!  cum  Aritidoto  (1547),  or  Henrj-, 
J.  313. 
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to  the  doctrine  for  what  he  cousiders  its  religious  value,  and  it 
is  no  more  than  justice  to  him  to  remember  that  he  habitually 
styles  the  tenet,  which  proved  to  be  so  obnoxious,  an  unfathom- 
able mystery,  an  abyss  into  which  no  mortal  mind  can  descend. 
And^  whether  consistently  or  not^  there  is  the  most  eameet 
assertion  of  the  moral  and  responsible  nature  of  man.  Augus- 
tine had  held  that  in  the  fall  of  Adam  the  entire  race  were  in- 
volved in  a  conunon  act  and  a  common  catastrophe.  The  will 
is  not  destroyed;  it  is  still-^ree  to  sin,  but  is  utterly  disabled  as 
regards  holiness.  Out  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  all  of  whom  are 
alike  guiltyj  God  chooses  a  part  to  be  the  recipients  of  his  mercy, 
whom  He  purifies  by  an  irresistible  influence,  but  leaves  the 
rest  to  suffer  the  penalty  which  they  have  justly  brought  upon 
themselves.  In  the  "Institutes,"  Calvin  does  what  Luther  had 
done  in  his  book  against  Erasmus;  he  makes  the  Fall  itself, 
the  primal  transgression,  the  object  of  an  efficient  decree.  In 
this  particular  he  goes  beyond  Augustine,  and  apparently  affords 
a  sanction  to  the  extreme,  or  supra-lapsarian  type  of  theolog)', 
which  afterwards  found  numerous  defenders  —  which  traces 
sin  to  the  direct  agency  of  God,  and  even  founds  the  distinction 
of  right  and  wrong  ultimately  on  His  onmipotent  will,*  But 
when  Cahin  was  called  upon  to  define  his  doctrine  more  care- 
fully, as  in  the  CoTisensiis  GertevensiSf  he  confines  himself  to  the 
assertion  of  a  permissive  decree  —  a  voHtlve  permission  —  in 
the  case  of  the  first  sm.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  overstep 
the  Augustinian  position.  He  explicitly  avers  that  every  de- 
cree of  the  Almighty  springs  from  reasons  which,  though  hidden 
from  us,  are  good  and  sufficient;  that  is  to  say,  he  founds  will 
upon  right,  stnd  not  right  upon  will.'  He  differs,  however,  both 
from  Augustine  and  Luther,  in  affirming  that  none  who  are 
once  converted  fall  from  a  state  of  grace,  the  number  of  believers 
being  coextensive  with  the  number  of  the  elect.  The  main 
peculiarity  of  Calvin's  treatment  of  this  subject,  as  compared 
with  the  coiu"se  pursued  by  the  other  Reformers,  is  the  greater 
prominence  which  he  gives  to  Predestination,  It  stands  in  the 
foreground;  it  is  never  left  out  of  sight.  Luther's  practica.1 
handling  of  this  dogma  was  quite  different*    Under  hia  influ- 


'  rnsi.,  in.  »ciu,  e  srq, 

'  Opfra  (Amst.  ed.l,  lorn.  \-\\\.  638,  "CI»re  affirmo  nihil  decemere  Bine  opUxu 
muss:  q}jm  v  hodie  oobis  incogiutft  eat,  ultimp  die  patefiet." 
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enee  it  retreated  more  and  more  into  the  background^  until 
not  only  in  Melancthon's  system,  but  also  in  the  later  Lutheran 
theology,  unconditional  Predestination  disappeared  altogetlier. 

As  a  commentator,  the  abiHty  of  Calvin  iis  very  great.  The 
first  of  his  series  of  works  in  thia  department  —  his  work  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  —  was  issued  while  he  was  at  Stras- 
burg,  after  hia  expulsion  from  Geneva.  The  preparation  of  his 
commentaries  was  always  the  most  congenial  of  his  occupations. 
If  his  readers,  he  once  said,  gathered  as  much  profit  from  the 
perusaJ  as  he  did  from  the  composition  of  them,  he  should  have 
no  reason  to  regret  the  labor  which  they  ha^l  cost.  He  was 
possessed  of  an  exegetie^l  tact  which  few  have  equaled.  He 
has  the  true  spirit  of  a  scholar.  He  detests  irrelevant  talk 
upon  a  passage,  but  unfolds  its  meaning  in  concise  and  pointed 
terms.  He  ia  manly,  never  evades  difficulties,  but  always 
grapples  with  them;  and  he  13  candid.  He  makes,  on  points 
of  dogma,  qualifications  and  occasional  concessions  which  are 
generally  left  out  of  his  polemical  treatises,  but  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  a  correct  appreciation  of  his  opinions.  If  he 
created  an  epoch  in  doctrinal  theology,  it  is  equally  true  that 
he  did  much  to  found  a  new  era,  for  which,  however,  Melancthon 
and  others  bad  paved  the  way,  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures. 
Luther  seized  on  the  main  idea  of  a  passage,  but  was  less  pre- 
cise as  a  philological  critic.  The  palm  belongs  to  Luther,  as  a 
translator,  to  Calvin^  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Word. 

Notwithstanding  the  radical  principles  of  Calvin,  it  deserves 
to  be  remarked  that  as  a  practical  Reformer,  he  was,  in  some 
marked  particulars,  not  the  extremist  which  he  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been.  He  did  not  favor  the  iconoclastic 
measures  of  men  like  Knox.  He  was  not  even  hostile  to 
bishops  as  a  jure  kumano  arrangement.*  He  would  not  have 
cared  to  abolish  the  four  Christian  festivals,  which  the  Genevan 
Church,  without  his  agency,  early  discarded.  In  his  epistles  to 
Somerset,  the  Protector  in  the  time  of  Edward  VL,  and  to  the 
English  Reformers,  he  criticises  freely  the  Anglican  Church. 
Too  muchf  he  said,  was  conce<.led  to  weak  brethren;  to  bear 
with  the  weak  does  not  mean  that  "we  are  to  humor  blockheads 
who  wish  for  this  or  that,  without  knowing  wliy."  He  thought 
it  a  scandalj  he  wrote  to  Cranmer,  that  so  many  papal  corrup- 

1  Henrr,  ii.  13S,  139 
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tions  remain;  for  example,  that  "idle  gluttons  are  eupported 
to  chant  vespers  in  an  unknown  tongue."  But  he  was  indif- 
ferent respecting  various  customs  ami  ceremonies,  which  a  more 
rigid  Puritanism  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  abjure. 

Thtia  are  marked  personal  traits  of  Calvin,  which  exhibit 
themselves  in  his  letters  and  other  writings,  and  which  we  shall 
find  illustrated  in  the  course  of  hia  life.  Instead  of  the  geniality, 
which  is  one  of  the  native  qualities  of  Luther^  we  find  an  acerb- 
ity, which  is  felt  more  easily  than  describpd^  and  which,  more 
than  anj'thing  else,  ha.^  inspired  multitudes  with  aversion  to 
him.  Beza,  his  disciple,  friend,  and  biographer,  states  that  in 
his  boyhood  he  was  the  censor  of  the  faults  of  his  mates.' 
Through  life,  he  had  a  tone,  in  reminding  men  of  their  real  or 
supposed  delinqucnci&Sj  which  provoked  resentment.  To  those 
much  older  than  himself,  to  men  like  Cranmer  and  Melancthon, 
he  wrote  in  this  uncon-sciously  cutting  style.  There  was  much 
in  the  truthfulness,  fidehty^  and  courage,  which  he  manifests 
even  in  his  reproofs,  to  command  respect.  Yet,  there  was  a 
tart  quality  which,  coupled  with  his  unyielding  tenacity  of 
opinion,  was  adapted  to  provoke  diaesteem.  We  learn  from 
Calvin  himself,  that  Melancthon,  mild  as  he  was  naturally,  was 
80  offended  at  the  style  of  one  of  his  admonitory  epistles  that 
he  tore  it  in  pieces.  The  wretched  health  of  Calvin,  with  the 
enormous  burdens  of  labor  that  rested  upon  hiuj  for  years,  had 
an  unfavorable  effect  upon  a  temper  naturally  irritable.  He 
was  occasionally  so  carried  away  by  gusts  of  pa.s.sion  that  he 
lost  all  self-control'  He  acknowledges  this  fault  with  the 
utmost  frankness;  he  had  tried  in  vain,  he  says,  to  tame  "the 
wild  beast  of  his  anger;"  and  on  his  death-bed  he  asked  par- 
don of  the  Senate  of  Geneva  for  outbursts  of  passion,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  thanked  them  for  thetr  forlwarance.  The 
later  biographers  of  Calvin,  even  such  as  admire  him  most, 
have  remarked  that  his  piety  was  unduly  tinged  with  the  Old 
Testament  spirit.  It  is  significant  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  texts  of.  his  homilies  and  sermons,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
preserved,  are  from  the  ancient  Scriptures.    Homage  to  law  is 

>  It  wu  a  current  phr&««  »t  Geneini  "Beaaer  mit  Beia  in  dcr  Il5ll«  «]■  niit 
dUvin  im  Himnifl."     Hptiry,  i.  171. 

1  9ve  hid  Letter  to  I-Wl  (April,  IS3&1,  Ilroiy,  i.  256.  See,  alao,  p.  435  mq.. 
ii.  432,  "Ttie  ma«a  of  liia  (wcupAtioiu,"  Calvia  MySj  "had  confirmiid  lum  in  ma 
fttitahle  babiL  "    Uenry,  1.  4A&. 
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&  part  of  his  being.  To  bring  thought,  feeling,  and  will^  to 
bring  his  own  life^  and  the  lives  of  others,  to  bring  Church  and 
State,  into  subjection  to  law,  is  his  principal  aim.  He  is  over- 
come with  awe  at  the  mconeeivable  power  and  holiness  of  God. 
This  thought  is  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Of  his  conversion,  he 
writes:  '*God  suddenly  produced  it;  he  suddenly  subdued  my 
heart  to  the  obedience  of  His  will."  To  obey  the  will  of  God 
was  his  supreme  purpose  in  life,  and  in  this  purpose  his  soul 
was  undivided ;  no  mutinous  feeling  was  suffered  to  interpose 
a  momentary  resistance.  But  the  tender,  filial  temper  often 
aeem^  lost  in  the  feeling  oi  the  subject  toward  his  lawful  Ruler, 
A  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  God  not  only  takes  away  all  fear  of 
men,  but  seeoLs  to  be  attended  with  some  loss  of  sensibility 
with  regard  to  their  lot.  To  promote  the  honor  of  God,  and  to 
secure  that  end  at  all  hazards,  is  the  chief  object  in  view.  What- 
ever, in  his  judgment,  brings  dishonor  upon  the  Almighty,  as, 
for  example,  attacks  made  upon  the  truth,  moves  his  indigna- 
tion, and  he  feels  bound,  in  conscience,  to  confront  such  attacks 
with  a  pitiless  hostility.  He  considers  it  an  imperative  duty, 
as  he  expressly  declares,  to  hate  the  enemies  of  God.  In  refer- 
ence to  them,  he  says:  '^'I  would  rather  be  crazed  than  not  be 
angry."  *  Hence,  though  not  consciously  vindictive,  and  though 
really  placable  in  various  instances  where  he  was  personally 
wronged,  he  was  on  fire  the  moment  that  he  conceived  the  honor 
of  God  to  be  assailed.  How  difficult  it  would  be  for  such  a 
man  to  discriminate  between  personal  feeling  and  zeal  for  a 
cause  with  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  thoroughly  identified,  it 
IS  easy  to  understand.  Calvin  did  not  touch  human  life  at  so 
many  points  as  did  Luther ;  and  having  a  less  broad  sympathy 
himself,  he  has  attracted  less  sympathy  from  others.  The 
poetic  inspiration  that  gave  birth  to  the  stirring  hymns  of  the 
German  Reformer  was  not  among  his  gifts.  He  wrote  a  poem 
in  Latin  hexameters,  on  the  triumph  of  Christ,  which  was  com- 
posed at  Worms  during  the  Conference  there  —  in  which  he 
describes  Eck,  Cochlseus,  and  other  Catholic  combatants,  as 
dragged  after  the  chariot  of  the  victorious  Redeemer.  A  few 
hymns,  mostly  versions  of  Psalms,  have  lately  been  traced  to 
his  pen.'    It  has  been  noticefl  that  although  he  spent  the  most 

■  Henry,  i.  464, 

■  See  Caivini  Opera  { Rcuas  ct  al.),  vol.  vL     Onp  of  these  hymna,  tmnalated  bv 
Ura.  11.  B.  Smith,  ia  in  gcliaJT'e  collecCioD  of  reSigious  poetry,  Christ  in  Song  [ISOBj 
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of  his  life  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  he  nowliere 
alludes  to  the  beautiful  scenery  about  him.  Yet,  there  is  aonie- 
thing  impressive,  though  it  be  a  defect,  in  this  exclusive 
absorption  of  his  mind  in  things  iii\isible.  When  we  look  at 
his  extraordinary  intellect,  at  his  culture  —  which  opponents, 
like  Bossuet,  have  been  forced  to  commend  —  at  the  invincible 
energy  which  made  him  endure  with  more  than  stoical  fortitude 
infirmities  of  body  under  which  most  men  would  have  sunk,  and 
to  perform,  in  the  midst  of  them,  an  incredible  amount  of  men- 
tal labor;  when  we  see  him,  a  scholar  naturally  font!  of  Hcclusion, 
physically  timid,  and  recoiling  from  notoripty  and  strife,  ab- 
juring the  career  that  was  most  to  his  t-aste,  and  plunging  with 
a  single-hearted,  disinterested  zeal,  and  an  indomitable  will, 
into  a  hard,  protracted  contest,  and  when  we  follow  his  steps, 
and  see  what  things  he  effected,  we  cannot  deny  him  the  attri- 
butes of  greatness.  The  Senate  of  Geneva,  after  his  death, 
spoke  of  "the  majesty"  of  his  character. 

Calvin  published  the  first  edition  of  the  Institutes,  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  one,  at  Basel,  so  averse  was  he  to  noto- 
riety. Apart  from  the  repute  of  this  work,  his  fame  as  an  acut^^ 
promismg  theologian  was  extending.  Ha\ing  visited  Italy, 
and  remained  for  a  while  at  Ferrara,  at  the  court  of  the  accom- 
plished Duchess,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XII,,  and  the  protector 
of  the  Protestants,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  correspondence 
afterwards,  he  returned  to  Basel,  and  thence  made  a  secret  visit 
to  France,  and  to  his  native  place.  On  account  of  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  route  through  Lorraine,  by  the  army  of  Charles  V., 
he  set  out  to  return  by  the  way  of  Geneva.  TTiere  he  arrived 
late  in  July,  1536,  with  the  deBign  of  tarrying  but  a  single  night; 
after  which  he  expected  to  pursue  his  journey  to  Basel.  Here 
occurred  the  event  that  shaped  the  future  course  of  his  life. 

The  war  of  Cappel,  in  which  Zwingli  bad  fallen,  had  left 
the  preponderance  in  the  Swiss  Confederacy  in  the  hands  of 
the  Catholics.  They  used  their  power  to  humiliate  their  adver- 
saries in  various  ways,  and  to  reestablish  the  old  religion  insome 
districts  from  which  it  had  been  expelled  or  in  which  the  people 
were  divided.  Tlie  leading  cities  of  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Basel, 
however,  remained  faithful  to  the  Reformation.  A  mixture  of 
political  circumstances  and  religious  influences  at  length  created 
a  new  seat  for  Protestantism  at  Geneva. 
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Geneva^  situated  on  the  border  of  Lake  Leman^  was  a  frag- 
ment of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  was  governed  for 
many  centuries  by  the  bishop,  who  was  chosen  by  the  canons 
of  the  Cathedral.  Tlie  bishop,  by  an  arratigement  with  the 
neighboring  counts  of  Geneva,  had  committed  to  them  his 
civil  jurisdiction;  but  on  acceding  to  office,  he  always  sn'ore 
to  maintain  the  franchises  and  custonia  of  the  citizens.  Tlie 
counts  held  the  castle  on  the  Isle  of  the  Rhone.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century^  this  office  of  Vidame  or  Vice-regent 
was  transferred  from  them  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  Thv.  city 
for  the  most  p:irt  ruled  itself  after  a  republican  form,  and  the 
Emperors  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Cliarles  IV.,  and  Sigismund, 
as  a  meiins  of  protecting  it  against  encroachments  on  the  part 
of  Savoy  and  of  the  counts  of  Geneva,  recognized  the  place 
as  a  city  of  the  Empire.  Once  a  year  the  four  sjTidics  who 
practically  managed  the  government  were  chosen  by  the  a.sHem- 
bly  of  citizens.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
ambitious  projects  of  the  Vidameg  led  the  Genevans  to  look  for 
help  and  support  to  the  Swiss  cantons.  Charles  III.,  who  be- 
came Duke  of  Savoy  in  1504,  entered  into  a  struggle,  for  the 
subjugation  of  Geneva,  which  continued  twenty  years.  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  secure  his  end  by  artful  negotiation  with 
the  citizens,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  forced  upon 
them,  in  1513,  John,  the  Bastard  of  Savoy,  who  became  bishop 
under  the  stipulation  that  he  would  give  the  control  of  the 
city,  as  far  as  civil  affairs  were  concerned,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Duke.  Tlie  citizens,  under  the  lead  of  Bonivard,  Berthelier, 
and  other  patriots,  made  a  brave  resistance.  The  Duke  ac- 
quired the  mastery,  and  Berthelier  was  put  to  de^th.  Tlie 
revolution  which  liberated  the  city  from  the  tyranny  of  Savoy 
and  restored  its  freedom  was  achieved  by  the  aid  of  Berne  and 
Freiburg.  The  Genevans  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
Confederates  (Eidgcnoasen),  who  were  for  striking  hands  with 
the  Swiss,  and  the  Mamelukes,  or  adherents  of  the  Duke.  The 
former  were  successful.  The  office  of  Vidame  was  abolished, 
and  civil  and  military  power  passed  from  the  bishop  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  (1533). 

Tlie  civil  was  followed  by  an  ecclesiastical  revolution.  Berne 
became  Protestant;  Freiburg  remained  Catholic.  From  Berne 
a   Protestant  influence  was  exerted  in   Geneva,     The   young 
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people  made  use  of  their  liberty  to  disregard  the  prescriptiona 
of  the  Church  in  respect  to  abstinence  from  meat  on  fapt  days, 
and  disputes  arase  between  the  citizens  and  the  ecclesiaslies. 
Some  effort  wa.i  made  to  correct  the  dissolute  habits  of  llie 
priests,  of  whom  there  were  three  hundred  in  Geneva,  in  order 
to  take  a  potent  weapon  out  of  thti'  hands  of  the  reformers.  But 
Protestantism,  by  the  efforts  of  Farel  and  other  prtaciiers, 
gained  ground,  until  at  length,  in  1535,  with  the  aid  of  Berne, 
a  second  revolution  took  place,  in  which  the  bishop  was  expelled, 
and  Protestantism  was  established.  In  connection  with  this 
change,  the  adjacent  territory  was  conquered,  and  with  it  the 
castles  which  had  served  as  strongholds  of  the  Duke,  and  as  con- 
venient places  of  shelter  for  fugitive*,  and  for  the  organization 
of  attacks  upon  the  city.  Geneva  was  reformed,  and  at  the 
same  time  gained  its  independence/ 

The  principal  agent  in  planting  the  new  doctrine  in  Geneva 
had  been  William  Farel,  born  in  1489,  of  a  noble  family  in  Gap, 
in  Dauphin^ ;  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  driven  out  of  France 
by  persecutionj  and  welcomed  to  Switzerland  as  one  able  to  preach 
to  the  French  population  in  their  own  langviage.  Honest  and 
fearless,  but  mtemi>erate  in  language  and  conduct,  he  fulminated 
against  the  tenets  and  practices  of  Rome,  in  city  and  countiy, 
in  the  churches  or  by  the  wayside,  wherever  he  could  find  an 
audience.  Wherever  he  preached,  his  stentorian  voice  rose 
above  the  loudest  tumult  that  was  raised  to  drown  it.  On  one 
occasion  he  seized  the  relics  from  the  band  of  a  priest  in  a 
procession,  and  flung  them  into  an  adjacent  river.  He  was 
frequently  beaten  and  his  life  put  in  imminent  peril  He  was 
aaid  to  have  denounced  Erasmus  at  Basel  as  another  Balaam, 
and  Erasmus  repaid  the  compliment  by  describing  him,  in  a 
letter,  as  the  most  arrogant,  abusive,  and  shameless  man  he 
had  ever  met  with,*  Yet  Farel  did  not  limit  himself  to  de- 
nunciation.  He  understood  well,  and  knew  how  to  inculcate, 
eloquently,  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
Hie  earliest  attempt  in  Geneva  was  in  1532,  immediately  after 

*  The  rwoluUona  in  Geneva  and  the  introduetaon  of  the  RefomiBtion  an)  d*- 
■cri1»wl  by  RucKaI,  Hintnirt  dt  la  Riformalum  df  la  Suuut.  nouvrlle  nl.,  7  valia, 
Nyoo.  ISaS-ISSS;  bIao  by  Kninpschultc,  JoAnnn  Ca/irrTi,  elo..  vol.  i. ;  aud  in  gre*t 
detail  by  Mrtl^  D'Aubigm^,  History  of  the  Jiir  format  ion  in  Europe  in  the  Tmv  of 
Calvin.  See.  aitio,  Mignot'a  E«B|Ly  on  CalvtnLara  in  Genova  {MrtnoirM  HiMt.,  3d 
cd..  Paria,  1854). 

k  Optra,  iii-  833.     KJrctibofer.  Dot  i*&fn  W.  PonUt  c  IT^ 
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the  first  revolution.  He  was  then  driveji  from  the  city^  and 
owed  his  Hfe  to  the  bursting  of  a  gim  that  was  aimed  at  him. 
The  second  time  he  was  more  successful.  The  new  doctrine 
was  eagerly  heard  aad  won  numerous  disciples.  At  the  po- 
litical revolution^  which  expelled  the  bishop,  the  Protestant 
faith  was  adopted  by  the  solemn  act  of  the  citizens.  The 
general  council^  or  the  assembly  of  citizens,  legalized  the  new 
order  of  divine  service,  which  included  the  administration  of 
the  Supper  thrice  in  the  year;  abolished  all  the  festivals  except 
Sunday,  and  prohibited  worldly  sports,  such  as  dances  and 
masquerades.  The  citizens  took  an  oath  to  cast  off  the  Rom- 
ish doctrine  and  to  live  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Gospel. 
But  signa  of  disaffection  soon  appeared.  A  large  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  prosperous,  luxurious,  and  pleasure- 
loving  city  soon  grew  impatient  of  the  new  restraints  which 
they  had  accepted  in  the  moment  of  exhilaration  over  their 
newly  gained  political  independence.  They  cried  out  openly 
against  the  preachers  and  demanded  freedom. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  morals  of  Geneva  were 
in  a  low  state.  The  Savoyards  had  sought  to  secure  the  ad- 
herence of  the  young  men  by  means  of  dances  and  convivial 
entertainments;  and  Berthelier  endeavored  to  baffle  this  pur- 
pose by  joining  with  them  himself  in  their  noisy  banquets  and 
licentious  amusements.  The  priests  and  monks,  according  to 
trustworthy  contemporary  accounts,  were  exceptionally  profli- 
gate,' The  prostitutes,  over  whom  there  was  placed  a  queen 
who  was  regularly  sworn  to  the  fulfillment  of  prescribed  func- 
tions, were  far  from  being  confined  to  the  quarter  of  the  city 
which  was  specially  assigned  to  them.  Gambling  houses  and 
wine  shops  were  scattered  over  the  town.  The  various  motives 
of  opposition  to  the  new  system  were  sufficient  to  develop  a 
powerful  party  that  demanded  the  old  customs  and  the  former 
hberty.  They  clamored  for  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  the 
preachers. 

Geneva  was  in  this  factious,  confused  state  when  Calvin 
arrived  there,  and  took  his  lodgings  at  an  inn,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  remaining  only  for  the  night.  In  his  Preface  to  the 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which  contains  the  most  interest- 
ing passages  of  autobiography  that  we  possess  from  his  pen^ 

'  Kiunpscbulte,  i.  90  h«j. 
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he  gives  an  account  of  his  interview  with  Farelj  to  whom  his 
arrival  hitd  been  reported  by  his  friend,  Du  Tillet.  Fare] 
besought  him  to  remain  and  assist  him  in  his  work,  Calvin 
declined,  pleading  his  unwillingness  to  bind  himself  to  any  one 
place,  and  his  desire  to  prosecute  his  studies.  Seeing  that  his 
persuasions  were  fruitless,  Farel  told  him  that  he  might  put 
forward  his  studies  as  a  pretext,  but  that  the  curse  of  God 
would  light  on  him  if  he  refused  to  engage  in  His  work.  Calvin 
often  refers  to  thia  declaration,  uttered  with  the  fervor  of  a 
prophet.  He  aays  that  he  was  struck  with  terror,  and  felt  as 
if  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  had  been  stretched  out  from  heaven 
and  laid  upon  him.  He  gave  up  his  opposition.  "Farel," 
it  has  been  said,  "gave  Geneva  to  the  Reformation,  and  Calvin 
to  Geneva."  He  at  once  began  his  work,  not  taking  the  post 
of  a  preacher  at  first,  but  giving  theological  lectures  of  an  exe- 
getical  sort  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter*  He  composed  hastily 
a  catechism  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  which  he  deemed 
a  thing  essential  in  the  guiiknce  of  a  church.  A  confession  of 
faith,  th-awn  up  by  Farel,  was  presented  to  all  the  people,  and 
by  them  formally  adopted,  A  body  of  regulations  relating  to 
church  services  and  discipline,  containing  stringent  provisions, 
was  likewise  ratified  and  put  m  operation.  Opposition  to  the 
doctrines  and  deviation  from  the  practices  thua  sanctioned 
were  penal  offenses.  A  hairdresser,  for  example,  for  arranging 
a  bride's  hair  in  what  was  deemed  an  unseemly  manner,  waa 
imprisoned  for  two  days;  and  the  mother,  with  two  female 
friends,  who  hafl  aided  in  the  process,  suffered  the  same  penally. 
Dancing  and  card  playing  were  also  pimiabed  by  the  magis- 
trate. They  were  not  wrong  in  themselves,  Calvin  said,  but 
they  had  been  so  abused  that  there  was  no  other  course  but  to 
prohibit  them  altogether.  He  who  so  dreaded  a  tumult,  not 
only  had  to  encounter  Anabaptist  fanatics  who  appeared  in 
Geneva,  but  soon  found  himself,  with  his  associates,  in  conflict 
with  the  government,  and  with  the  majority  of  the  citizens 
who  rebelled  against  the  strictness  of  the  new  regime.'    At  the 


. 


'  He  wae  Ponipell«l,  much  to  bia  mortification,  to  ^thatAnd  »n  Attack  nf  ■ 
difTerent  kind  from  another  quarttr.  He  Traa  charged  with  AriAnism  and  ^abpl" 
llniuam.  See  Henry,  i.  178  seq.  Calvin  was  cbuIjuub  aa  to  the  teiTQa  which  he 
uaed  on  the  aubject  of  tho  Trinity,  and  did  not  inBiat  on  tlie  word  ptrwm.  See 
JnMituta.  b.  i.  xiii.  S.  For  his  a|MiiiaD  of  the  AthanaHUUi  orocd,  see  Kampscbulte, 
i.  297. 
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head  of  the  party  of  oppasition,  or  of  the  Libertines,  as  they 
were  styled  by  the  supporters  of  Calvin,  were  Amy  Perrin,  Van- 
del,  and  Jean  Philippe,  who  had  been  among  the  first  advocates 
of  the  Reformation.  In  their  ranks  were  many  of  the  Confed- 
erates, or  Eidgenoffsen,  who  had  fought  for  the  independence 
of  the  city.  At  Geneva,  the  baptismal  font,  the  four  festivals 
of  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day,  the  Annunciation,  and  the  As- 
cension, and  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  sacrament,  all 
of  which  was  retained  in  Berne,  had  been  discarded.  The 
opponents  of  the  new  system  called  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Bernese  ceremonies.  Finding  theinselves  thwarted  by  the 
authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  church  discipline,  on  Easter 
Sunday  fl338),  the  ministers^  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Viret,  preached 
in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Syndics,  and  also  took  the  bold 
step  of  refusing  to  administer  the  sacrament.  Tliereupon,  by 
a  vote  of  the  Council,  which  was  confinned  the  next  day  by  the 
generS.1  assembly  of  the  citizens,  they  were  banished  from  the 
city.  Failing  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  intervention  of 
Berne,  and  in  other  negotiations  having  reference  to  their  res- 
toration, they  parted  from  one  another.  Farel  went  to  Neuf- 
chatcl,  and  Calvin  found  a  cordial  reception  in  Strasburg.  It 
was  a  general  feeling,  in  which  Calvin  himself  shared,  that  the 
preachers  had  gone  imprudently  far  in  their  requirements.  But 
the  joy  of  Calvin  at  being  delivered  from  the  anxieties  which 
he  had  suffered,  and  in  finding  himself  at  liberty  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  books,  was  greater,  he  says,  than  under  the  circum- 
stances was  becoming.  But  soon  he  was  solicited  by  Bucer  to 
take  charge  of  the  church  of  French  refugees  who  were  at  Stras- 
burg. Once  more  he  was  intimidated  by  Bucer's  earnest  ap- 
peal, who  reminded  him^  of  the  example  of  the  fugitive  prophet| 
Jonah.  Though  his  pecuniary  support  was  small,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  to  take  lodgers  and  even  to  sell  his  books  to  get 
the  means  of  living,  he  was  satisfied  and  happy.  While  at  Stras- 
burg, he  was  brought  into  intercourse  with  the  Saxon  theo- 
logians at  the  religious  conferences  held  between  the  years  1539 
and  1541,  at  Frankfort,  at  Worms,  and  at  Hagenau,  and  in 
connection  with  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  where  Contarini  appeared 
as  the  representative  of  the  Pope.  Like  Luther,  Calvin  had  no 
faith  in  the  practicableness  of  a  compromise  with  the  Catholics, 
and  the  negotiations  became  more  and  more  irksome  to  him. 
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His  ignorance  of  the  German  language  occaBloned  him  some 
embarrassment.  His  tfiileuts  and  learning  were  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  German  theologians,  and  with  Melancthon  be 
formed  a  friendship  which  continued  witli  a  temporary,  partial 
interruption,  until  they  were  separated  by  death.  To  the  com- 
promises of  the  Leipsic  Interim,  Calvin  was  inflexibly  opposed. 
On  the  great  controverted  point  of  the  Eucharist,  he  and 
Melancthon  were  agreed,  and  the  latter  confided  to  him  the 
anxieties  which  weighed  heavily  upon  him  on  account  of  the 
jealousy  on  the  Lutheran  side,  which  was  awakened  by  his 
change  of  opinion.  With  Luther,  Calvin  never  came  into  per- 
sonaJ  contact;  but  he  was  delighted  to  hear  that  the  Saxon 
leader  had  read  some  of  his  books  with  "singular  satisfaction," 
had  betrayed  no  irritation  at  hia  difTerence  on  the  question  of 


the  Supper,  and  had  expressed  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  be  useful  to  the  Church.  He  thought  Luther  a 
much  greater  man  than  Zwingli,  but  that  both  were  one-sided 
and  too  much  under  the  sway  of  prejudice  in  their  combat  upon 
the  Eucharist.  He  exclaims  that  he  should  never  cease  to 
revere  Luther,  if  Luther  were  to  call  him  a  devih*  When  called 
upon  at  a  later  day,  afttr  the  death  of  Melancthon,  to  take  the 
field  against  bigoted  Lutherans,  he  breaks  out  with  the  exclama- 
tion: "0  Philip  Melancthon,  I  direct  my  words  to  thee  who 
now  livest  before  God  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  there  art  waiting 
for  us  till  we  are  gathered  with  thee  to  that  blessed  rest!  A 
hundred  times  hast  thou  said,  when,  wearied  with  labor  and 
oppre^ed  with  anxieties,  thou  hast  laid  thy  head  affectionately 
upon  my  bosom:  'O  that,  0  that  I  might  die  upon  this 
bc«oml*"  But  notwithstanding  their  friendship,  Melancthon 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  express  himself  in  favor  of  Cal- 
vin's doctrine  of  predestination,  though  the  latter  dedicated 
to  him,  in  flattering  terms,  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  by 
letters  sought  to  enlist  his  support.  Calvin  was  bringing  in, 
Melancthon  wrote  to  a  friend,  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  fate.'  When 
Bolsec  was  taken  into  custody  for  vehemently  attacking  this 
doctrine  in  public,  Melancthon  wrote  to  Camerarius  that  they 
had  put  a  man  in  prison  at  Geneva  for  not  agreeing  with  Zeno.' 


'  Heory,  ii.  362.  *  Ccrp.  Rff..   vii.  31>2. 

'  MclKtictilQT]  iwid  tlint  tfa^y  hs-d  revived  the  f^faliBtir  dotrfriDc  ol  LBurUafiui 
VaJla.     TliiB,  also,  Wu  un^  uf  tb^  inuet  oiSeluive  AGCUBfttloBS  of  BoIbm. 
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The  relations  of  Calvin  to  the  friends  of  Zwingli  and  to  the 
churches  which  had  been  established  iinder  his  auspices  were 
for  a  while  unsettled.  Calvin's  Eucharistic  doctrine  differed 
from  that  of  the  Zurich  reformer,  and  he  was  suspected  of  an 
intention  to  introduce  the  Lutheran  theory.  He  succeeded  in 
convincing  them  that  this  suspicion  was  groundless,  and  in 
bringing  about  a  union  through  the  acceptance  of  common 
formularies.  The  fact  that  Zwingli  had  rather  professed  the 
vloctrine  of  predc-stinatioa  as  a  philosophical  theorem,  than 
brought  it  forward  in  popular  teachingj  required  special  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  Calvin  to  quiet  the  misgivings  of  the  Swiss 
respecting  this  point  also/  In  this  effort  he  was  likewise  suc- 
cessful. Yet  Beme,  partly  from  the  disfavor  which  it  felt 
towards  minor  peculiarities  of  the  Genevan  cultus,  but  chiefly 
owing  to  the  disappointment  of  political  schemes,  never  treated 
Calvin  with  entire  confidence  and  friendliness. 

While  at  Strasburg  Calvin  was  married  to  the  widow  of 
an  Anabaptist  preacher  whom  he  had  converted.  Several  pre- 
viou.s  attempts  to  negotiate  a  marriage,  in  which  he  had  pro- 
ceeded in  quite  businesslike  spirit,  with  no  outlay  of  sentiment, 
had  from  various  causes  proved  abortive.  The  lady  whom  he 
married  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  rare  worth,  his  Ufe 
with  her  was  one  of  iminterrupted  harmony;  and  when,  nine 
years  after  their  marriage,  she  died,  hia  grief  proved  the  tender- 
ness of  his  attachment.  His  only  child,  a  son,  lived  but  a  short 
time.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  Calvin  was  far  from  bemg 
unsusceptible  to  friendship.  With  Farel  and  Viret  he  was 
united  in  the  closest  bontls  of  intimacy.  Though  schooled  to 
submission,  when  he  hears  of  the  death  of  one  after  another  of 
his  friends,  he  gives  expression  to  his  sorrow,  sometimes  in 
pathetic  language.     Beza  loved  him  as  a  father. 

Three  years  after  his  expulsion  he  was  recalled  to  Geneva 
by  the  united  voices  of  the  government  and  people.  The  dis- 
tracted condition  of  the  city  caused  all  eyes  to  turn  to  him  as 
the  only  hope.    Disorder  and  vice  had  been  on  the  incr^se. 

'  Cftlvin  criUcisefl  Zwin^Ii's  treatment  ot  thla  doctrine,  io  &  letter  to  Bullui- 
gcr  (Bonnet,  colxxxix.).  The  lukuwarmnGea  o-f  the  Swiss  churchesi  in  ttte  cava  of 
Bolsec  was  very  vexatioiw  to  CaCvin,  Ad  thia  ii»il  other  lettr;f«  bIiqw.  The  cot^ 
rEispond^nce  on  this  c^ae  itiatruc lively  exhibitB  the  unwilUo^^as  of  the  ZwingliRn 
eliurclics  to  ptcua  tlic  rioctrme  of  pr^tJfStinatidtt,  bB  Calvm  would  wieh.  Their  ex' 
preasLcms  of  sym.pp.thy  were  very  r|uii|ilT.e(l  anj  ccinfitrain^,  BuHiogcr  took  quiW 
another  toneiurofcrenco  toScfvetiis,  whore  the  doctciad  of  the  Tiiaity  was  aaBaiiedL 
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Scenes  of  licentiousnoss  and  violence  were  witnessed  by  day 
and  by  night  in  the  streets.  Tlie  Catholics  were  hoping  to  see 
tiie  old  religion  restored.  Tliere  was  a  prospect  that  Berne 
would  find  its  profit  in  the  anarchtca!  situation  of  its  neighbor, 
and  establish  its  control  in  Geneva.  Of  the  four  Syndics  who 
had  been  active  in  the  banishment  of  the  preachers,  one  had 
broken  his  neck  by  a  fall  from  a  window,  another  had  been 
executed  for  murder,  and  the  remaining  two  had  been  banished 
on  suspicion  of  treason.  The  consciences  of  many  were  alarmed 
at  these  occurrences.  Meantime  Cardinal  Sadolet,  Bishop  of 
Carpeutras,  addressed  to  the  Senate  a  very  persuasive  letter, 
free  from  all  acrimony,  and  couched  in  a  flattering  style,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  city  back  to  the  fold  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  To  this  document  Calvin  publislied  a  masterly  reply, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  undying  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Genevan  Church,  and  reviewed  the  Protestant  controversy  with 
singular  force  and  clearness.  "Here  is  a  work,"  said  Luther, 
on  reading  it,  "that  has  hands  and  feet."  The  personal  remi- 
niscences relating  to  his  conversion,  which  are  interwoven,  make 
it,  as  a  contribution  to  hi3  biography,  only  second  in  importance 
to  the  Preface  to  the  Psalms.  It  made  a  most  favorable  impres- 
sion at  Geneva,  and  an  edition  of  it  was  published  by  the  author- 
ities. Tlie  city,  torn  by  faction,  with  a  government  too  weak 
to  exercise  effective  control,  turned  to  the  banished  preacher, 
who  had  never  been  without  a  body  of  warm  adherents,  how- 
ever overborne  in  the  excitement  that  attended  his  expulsion. 
Here  was  another  instance  in  which  Providence  seemed  to  inter- 
pose to  baffle  his  cherished  plans,  and  to  use  him  for  a  purpose 
his  own.  He  could  not  think  of  going  back  without  a  ahud- 
Tlie  recollection  of  his  conflicts  there,  and  of  the  troubles 
of  conscience  he  had  suffered,  was  dreadful  to  him.'  But  he 
could  not  long  with.fitand  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  friends 
and  the  earnest  importunities  of  the  Genevan  Senate  and  people. 
To  the  solicitations  of  the  deputies  who  followed  him  from  Stras- 
burg  to  Worms,  he  answered  more  with  tears  than  words.  His 
consent  wag  at  length  obtained,  and  once  more  he  took  up  hia 
^bode  in  Geneva,  there  to  Hve  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
Of  the  system  of  eeclesiaBticAl  and  civil  order  which  was 
formed  under  his  influence,  only  the  outlines  can  here  be  given* 

>  See  hi*  Ltttters,  Boiuu^t,  i.  103,  107,  207,  2M. 
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Hie  idea  was  that  the  Church  should  be  distinct  from  the  State, 
but  that  both  should  be  intimately  connected  and  mutually 
cooperative  for  a  common  end  —  the  realization  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  Church  was  to  infuse  a 
religious  spirit  into  the  State;  the  State  was  to  uphold  and  fos- 
ter the  interests  of  the  Church.  For  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  preachers,  whose  quahiicatiqns  have  been  put  to  a  thor- 
ough test,  must  he  appointed,  and  respect  for  them  and  atten- 
tion to  their  ministrations  must  be  enforced  by  law.  So  the 
training  of  the  children  in  the  catechism  is  indispensable,  and 
this  must  likewise  be  secured,  if  necessary,  by  the  intervention 
of  the  magistrate.  The  Three  Councils,  or  Senates,  the  Little 
Council,  or  Council  of  Twenty-five,  the  Council  of  Sixty,  and 
the  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  which  had  existed  before,  were 
not  abolished,  but  their  functions  and  relative  prerogatives 
were  materially  changed.  The  drift  of  all  the  pohtical  changes 
was  to  concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Little  Council, 
and  to  take  it  away  from  the  other  bodies,  and  especially  from 
the  General  Council,  or  popular  assembly  of  the  citizens.  Eccle- 
siastical discipline  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Consistory,  a  body 
composed  of  the  preachers,  who  at  first  were  six  in  number, 
and  of  twice  as  many  laymen;  the  laymen  being  nominated 
by  the  preachers  and  chosen  annually  by  the  Little  Council, 
but  the  General  Council  having  a  veto  upon  their  appointment. 
Calvin  thus  revived,  under  a  peculiar  form,  the  Eldership  in 
the  Church.  It  had  existed,  to  be  sure,  in  some  of  the  Zwinglian 
Churches,  but  not  as  an  effective  organization.  The  preachers 
were  chosen  by  the  ministers  already  in  office ;  they  gave  proof 
of  their  qualifications  by  publicly  preaching  a  sermon,  at  which 
two  members  of  the  Little  Council  were  present.  If  the  min- 
isters approved  of  the  le-aming  of  the  candidate,  they  presented 
him  to  the  Council,  and  his  election  having  been  sanctioned 
by  that  body,  eight  days  were  given  to  the  people,  in  which  they 
might  bring  forward  objections,  if  they  had  any,  to  his  appoint- 
ment. The  Consistory  had  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  causes. 
To  this  body  was  committed  a  moral  censorship  that  extended 
over  the  entire  life  of  every  inhabitant.  Ifc  was  a  court  before 
which  any  one  might  be  summoned,  and  which  could  not  be 
treated  with  contumacy  or  disrespect  without  bringing  upon 
the  offender  civil  penalties.    'Hie  power  of  excommunication 
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was  in  ita  hands;  and  excommunicatioD,  if  it  continued  beyond 
a  certain  lime,  was  likewise  followpd  by  penal  consequences. 
Though  ostensibly  purely  spiritual  in  its  function,  the  Consist- 
ory might  hand  over  to  the  magistrate  transgressors  whose 
offenses  were  deemed  to  be  grave^  or  who  refused  to  submit 
to  correction.  The  city  was  divided  into  districts,  and  in  each 
of  them  a  preacher  and  elder  had  superintendence,  the  ordinance 
hemg  that  at  least  once  in  a  year  every  family  must  be  visited, 
and  receive  such  admonition,  counsel,  or  comfort  as  its  con- 
dition might  call  for.  Every  sick  person  was  required  to  send 
for  the  minister-  From  this  vigilant,  stringent,  universal  super- 
vision there  was  no  escajjc.  There  was  no  respect  for  persons; 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  were  alike  sub- 
jected to  one  inflexible  rule.  In  the  Consistory,  by  tacit  con- 
sent, Calvin  waa  the  unofficial  leafier.  The  ministers  —  the 
Vknerable  Company,  aa  they  were  styled  —  met  together  for 
mutual  fraternal  censure.  Candidates  for  the  ministry  were 
examined  and  ortlained  by  them.  They  were  to  be  kept  up  to 
a  high  standard  of  professional  qualifications  and  of  conduct. 
Calvin,  it  may  be  observed,  felt  the  importance  of  an  effective 
delivery:  he  speaks  against  the  reading  of  sermons.' 

In  the  framing  of  the  civil  laws^  Calvin  had  a  controlling 
influence.  His  legal  education  qualified  him  for  such  a  work, 
and  80  great  was  the  respect  entertained  for  him  that  he  was 
madCj  not  by  any  effort  of  his  own,  the  virtual  legislator  of  the 
city.  The  minutest  affairs  engnged  his  attention.  Hegulationa^H 
for  the  watching  of  the  gates,  and  for  the  suppression  of  fires,  are  ^^ 
found  in  his  handwriting.  An  examination  of  the  Genevan 
code  shows  the  strong  influence  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  on 
Calvin's  conception  of  a  w^ell-ordered  community.  Both  the 
special  statutes  and  the  general  theocratic  character  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  were  never  out  of  sight.'  In  all  points 
Calvin  did  not  find  it  practicable  to  cnnforui  to  his  owti  theories. 
One  of  his  cardinal  principles  is  that  to  the  congregation  belongs 
the  choice  of  its  religious  teachers;  but  it  was  provided  at  Ge- 
neva that  the  Collegium,  or  Society  of  Preachers,  should  select 
persons  to  fill  vacancies,  and  to  the  congregation  was  left  only 
&  veto,  which  was  regarded  more  as  a  nominal  than  a  real  pre- 
rogative.   Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of  Calvinism 


Heary,  il.  lOfi. 


*  Kunpwhulte,  i.  417. 
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on  society,  Calvin  himself  was  unfavorable  to  democracy.*    It 

is  remarkable  that  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  earliest  writing, 
the  Commentary  on  Seneca,  there  is  an  expression  of  contempt 
for  the  populace.  His  experiences  at  Genevaj  and  especially 
the  dangers  to  which  his  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  system 
would  be  liable  if  it  were  at  the  disposal  of  a  popular  assem- 
bly^ confirmed  bis  inclination  to  an  aristocratic  or  oligarchic 
constitution. 

Calvin  had  begun,  after  his  return,  with  moderation,  with 
no  manifestation  of  vindictiveness,  and  without  undertaking 
to  remove  the  other  preachers  who  had  been  appointed  by  thR 
opposite  party  in  his  absence.  But  symptoms  of  disaffection 
were  not  long  in  appearing.  The  more  the  new  system  was 
developed  in  its  chaxacteristic  features,  the  more  loud  grew 
the  opposition.  Let  us  glance  at  the  parties  in  this  long-con- 
tinued conflict.  Against  Calvin  were  the  Libertines,  as  they 
were  styled.  They  consisted  of  two  different  classes.  There 
were  the  fanatical  Antinomians,  an  offshoot  from  the  sect  of 
the  Free  Spirit,  who  combined  pantheistic  theology  with  a  lax 
morality,  in  which  the  marriage  relation  v/sis  practically  sub- 
verted and  a  theory  allied  to  the  modem  "free  love"  was  more 
or  less  openly  avowed  and  practiced.  Their  number  was  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  dangerous  faction,  and  it  appears  to  be  proved 
that  among  them  were  persons  in  affluent  circumstances  and 
possessed  of  much  influence.  United  with  the  "  Spirituels," 
as  this  class  of  Libertines  was  termed,  were  the  Patriots,  as  they 
styled  themselves;  those  who  were  for  maintaining  the  demo- 
cratic constitution^  and  jealous  of  the  Frenchmen  and  other 
foreigners  who  had  migrated  in  large  numbers  to  Geneva,  and 
to  whom  the  supporters  of  Calvin  were  for  giving  the  rights  of 
citizens.  Tlie  licentious  free-thinkers,  the  native  Genevese  of 
democratic  proclivities  and  opposed  to  the  granting  of  political 
power  to  the  immigrants,  and  the  multitude  who  chafed  under  the 
new  restraints  put  upon  them,  gradually  combined  against  the 
new  system  and  the  man  who  was  its  principal  author.  On 
the  other  side  were  those  who  preferred  the  order,  independence, 
morality,  and  temporal  prosperity  which  were  the  fruit  of  the 
new  order  of  things,  and,  in  the  existing  circumstances,  were 
inseparable  from  it,  and  especially  all  who  thoroughly  accepted 

^  For  hid  opiiiion  of  "the  people,"  aee  Kampschultej.  i.  410, 
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the  Protestant  system  of  doctrine  as  expounded  by  Calvin.  In 
the  ranks  of  this  party,  which  maintained  its  ascendency,  thouj^ 
not  without  perilous  struggles,  were  the  numerous  foreigners, 
who  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  driven  from  their  homes  by 
persecution,  and  had  been  drawn  to  Geneva  by  the  presence  of 
Calvin  and  by  the  rehgious  system  estabHshed  there.  On  a 
single  occasion  not  less  than  three  hundred  of  these  were  natural- 
ized. That  widespread  disaffection  should  exist  was  inevita- 
ble. The  attempt  was  made  to  extend  over  a  city  of  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  wonted  to  freedom  and  little  fond  of 
restraint,  the  strict  discipline  of  a  Calvinistic  church.  Not 
only  profaneness  and  drunkenness,  but  recreations  which  had 
been  considered  innocent,  and  divergent  theological  doctrines, 
if  the  effort  was  made  to  disseminate  them,  were  severely  pun- 
ished. In  136S,  under  the  stem  code  which  was  established 
under  the  auspicefs  of  Calvin,  a  child  was  beheaded  for  striking 
ita  father  and  mother.  A  child  sixteen  years  old,  for  attempting 
to  strike  its  mother,  was  sentenced  to  death,  but,  on  account 
of  its  youth,  the  sentence  was  commuted,  and,  having  been  pub- 
licly whipped,  with  a  cord  about  its  neck,  it  was  bani.shed  from 
the  city.  In  1565  a  woman  was  chastised  with  rods  for  singing 
secular  songs  to  the  melody  of  the  Psalms.  In  1579  a  culti- 
vated gentleman  was  imprisoned  for  twenty-four  hours  because 
he  was  found  reading  Poggio,  and,  havmg  been  compelled  to 
bum  the  book,  he  was  expelled  from  the  city.  Dancing,  and 
the  manufacture  or  use  of  cards,  and  of  nine-pins,  brought  down 
upon  the  delinquent  the  vengeance  of  the  laws.  Even  those 
who  looked  upon  a  dance  were  not  exempt  from  punishment. 
The  prevalence  of  gambling  and  the  indecent  occurrences  at 
balls  furnished  the  ground  for  these  stringent  enactments.  To 
give  the  names  of  Catholic  saints  to  children  was  a  penal  offense. 
In  criminal  processes  torture  was  freely  used,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  to  elicit  testimony  and  confession;  and 
death  by  fire  was  the  penalty  of  heresy.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  prisons  became  filled  and  the  executioner  was  kept  busy.' 
The  suppression  of  outspoken  religious  dissent  by  force  was 
an  inevitable  result  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Genevan  estate 
was  established.  The  Reformers  can  never  be  fairly  jmlged 
unless  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  they  were  strangers  to  the  limited 

■  KampKbulte  (i.  436,  42S>  ^ivee  aUUiUca. 
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idea  of  the  proper  function  of  the  State^  which  has  come  into 

vogue  in  more  recent  times.  The  ancient  religions  were  all  state 
religions.  It  was  a  universal  conception  that  a  nation,  like  a 
family,  must  profess  but  one  faith^ and  practice  the  same  religious 
rites.  Tlie  toleration  of  the  ancients,  which  has  been  lauded 
by  modem  skeptical  writers,  was  only  such  as  polytheism  re- 
quires. The  worship  of  a  nation  was  sacred  witliin  its  territory 
and  among  its  own  people.  But  to  introduce  foreign  rites,  or 
make  proselytes  of  Roman  citizens,  was  coatrarj"  to  Roman 
law,  and  was  severely  punishetl.  This  policy  was  conformed  to 
the  general  feeling  of  antiquity.  Tlie  early  Christian  fathers, 
as  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  speak  against  coercion  in  matters  of 
religion.'  After  the  downfall  of  heatheniamj  the  successors  of 
Constantine  enforce<l  conformity  to  the  rehgion  of  the  Empire; 
and  Constantine  himself  did  the  same  within  the  pale  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  is  seen  in  the  Arian  controversy.  Tliere 
was  persecution  both  on  the  orthodox  and  on  the  Arian  side. 
Severe  laws  were  enacted  against  the  Manichteans  and  Dona- 
tists.  Augustine,  who  in  his  earlier  writings  had  opposed  the 
use  of  force  for  the  spread  of  truth,  or  the  extirpation  of  error, 
altered  his  views  in  the  Donatist  controversy.  He  would  not 
have  capital  punishment  inflicted,  but  would  confine  the  penalties 
of  heresy  to  imprisonment  or  banishment,  the  confiscation  of 
goods  and  civil  disabihties.  Theodosius  has  the  unenviable  dis- 
tinction of  incorporating  the  theory  of  persecution  in  an  elaborate 
code,  which  threatened  de^th  to  heretics;  and  in  hia  reign  the 
term  Inqitisitors  of  the  faith  first  appears.'  The  feeling  of  the 
necessity  of  uniformity  in  religious  belief  and  worship,  and  of 
the  obligation  of  rulers  to  punish  and  to  exterminate  infidelity 
and  heresy  within  their  dominions,  was  universal  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Innocent  III.  enforced  this  obligation  upon  princes  under 
the  threat  of  e.xcommunication,  and  of  the  forfeiture  of  their 
crowns  and  dominions.  In  1208  he  estabhshed  the  Inquisition. 
It  is  true  that  the  Church  kept  up  the  custom  of  asking  the  mag- 
istrate to  spare  the  life  of  the  condemned  heretic ;  but  it  was  an 
empty  formality.  The  Church  inculcated  the  lawfulness  of  the 
severest  punishments  in  such  cases.    Leo  X.,  in  his  Bull  against 

'  The  pnasagL-a  arc  given  in  Liinborch,  //wtfon'iT  In^ifitimiiE.  U  ii. 

'  For  llie  hiatory  of  |>ersec'utiorL,  w.^  Limborcli,  i.  iii. ;  Gibbon,  cU.  xxvii. ;  the 
art.    *■  a  "  in    Heriug,   RraleneyeL  d.   Th^ol,       Lcclty,    HitUiry    of  Satitmal^ 

I'  ,  ch.  iv.  (ii,), 
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Luther,  in  1520,  explicitly  condemns  the  proposition:  "Huere- 
ticos  comburere  est  contra  voluutatem  Spiritus."  No  historical 
student  needs  to  be  told  what  an  incalculable  amount  of  evil 
has  been  wrought  by  CathoUes  and  by  Protestants,  from  a  nus- 
taken  belief  in  the  perpetual  validity  of  the  Mosaic  civil  legisla- 
tion, and  from  a  confounding  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  dispensation 
With  that  of  the  new  ^^  an  overlooking  of  the  progressive  char- 
acter of  Divine  Revelation.  The  Reformers  held  that  offenses 
against  the  first  table  of  the  law,  not  less  than  the  second,  fall 
under  the  juristliction  of  the  magistrate.  To  protect  and  foster 
pure  religion,  and  to  put  down  false  rehgion,  was  that  part  of 
his  office  to  which  he  was  most  sacredly  bound.  OecAsional 
utterances,  it  is  true,  which  seem  harbingers  of  a  better  (iay, 
fell  from  the  lips  of  Protestant  leaders.  ZwingH  was  not  dis- 
posed to  persecution.  I^uther  said,  in  reference  to  the  prohi- 
bition of  his  version  of  the  New  Testament:  "Over  the  souls  of 
men  God  can  and  will  have  no  one  rule  save  Himself  alone;" 
and  in  his  book  against  the  Anabaptists,  he  says:  "It  is  not 
right  that  they  should  so  shockingly  murder,  bum,  and  cruelly 
slay  such  wretched  people;  they  should  let  every  one  beheve 
what  he  will;  with  the  Scripture  and  God's  Word,  they  should 
check  and  withstand  them;  with  fire  they  will  accomplish  little. 
The  executioners  on  this  plan  would  be  the  mo.?t  learned  doc- 
tors." '  But  these  noble  words  rather  ex]irefla  the  dictates  of 
Luther's  humane  impulses  than  definite  principlefi  by  which  he 
would  consistently  abide.  It  is  often  charged  upon  the  Prot- 
estants themselves  as  a  flagrant  inconedstency  that  whilst  they 
were  persecuted  themselves,  they  were  willing,  and  sometimes 
eager,  to  persecute  others.  So  far  is  Calvin  from  being  impressed 
with  this  incongruity,  that  he  writes :  "Seeing  that  the  defenders 
of  the  Papacy  are  so  bitter  and  bold  in  behalf  of  their  supersti- 
tions, that  in  their  atrociouR  fury  they  shed  the  blood  of  the 
innocent,  it  should  shame  Christian  magistrates  that  in  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  truth  they  are  entirely  ilestitute  of  spirit."  ' 
The  repressive  measnres  of  Catholic  rulers  were  an  example  for 
Protestant  rulers  to  enmlate!  Tliere  were  voices  occasionally 
rsjsed  in  favor  of  toleration.  The  ease  of  Servetus,  probably, 
tended  more  than  any  single  event  to  produce  wi.ser  and  more, 
charitable  views  on  this  subject*      Free  thinkers,  who  had  no 

•  Walch,  X.  461,  374.  *  ticmaeV  letter  occkXv. 
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convictions  for  which  they  would  die  themselves,  —  the  apostlea 
of  indifference,  —  were  naturally  early  in  the  field  in  favor  of  the 
rights  of  opinion.  But  religious  toleration  could  never  obtain 
a  geoeral  sway  until  the  limitations  of  human  responaibihty, 
and  the  limited  function  to  which  the  State  is  properly  restricted, 
were  better  understood.  A  more  enlightened  charity,  which 
makes  larger  allowance  for  diversities  of  intellectual  view,  ia 
doubtless  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  effecting  this  eialutary  change.' 

The  conflicts  through  which  Calvin  had  to  pass  in  upholding 
and  firmly  establisliing  the  Genevan  theocracy  would  have 
broken  down  any  other  than  a  man  of  iron.  Personal  indignities 
were  heaped  upon  him.  The  dogs  in  the  street  were  uanie<l 
after  him.  Every  device  was  tmdertaken  in  order  to  intimidate 
hhn.  A3  he  Bat  at  his  study  table  late  at  night,  a  gun  would  be 
discharged  under  his  window.  In  one  night  fifty  shots  were 
fired  before  his  house.  On  one  occasion  he  walked  into  the  midst 
of  an  excitetl  mob  and  offered  his  breast  to  their  tlaggers. 

The  case  of  Bolsec,  who  was  arrested  and  banished  for  vio- 
lently attacking  the  preachers  on  the  subject  of  predestination^ 
has  already  been  referred  to.  Another  instance,  somewhat  simi- 
lar, was  the  controversy  with  Castellio.  Castellio  was  a  highly 
cultivated  scholar  whom  Calvin  had  brought  from  Strasburg  to 
take  charge  of  the  Geneva  school.  He  was  desirous  of  becoming 
a  minister,  but  Calvin  objected  on  account  of  his  views  on  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  which  he  thought  should  be  struck  from  the 
canon,  and  his  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  creed  respecting 
the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell.  The  result  was  that  Castellio 
at  length  made  a  pubEc  attack  upon  the  preachers,  charging 
them  with  intolerance,  and  less  justly,  with  other  grave  faults. 
He  accused  Calvin  of  a  love  of  power.    WTiether  the  charge  were 

'  LecVy,  in  common  wilh  other  writers  at  the  prewnt  day,  miikc9  pcrBecution 
the  beceteary  result  at  UtLdoubtmg;  con^nctioiiB  on  the  'subjeat  of  reJigioD,  coupled 
witb  a  b«lief  that  moral  obliquity  le  invoived  In  holding  opposite  views.  These 
writerB  would  make  akepticiam  enscntiaJ  tq  tlia  exprctso-  of  toleration.  See  Lecky'a 
quDUtian  from  C  .1.  Fox  {vol.  ii.  p.  20).  Btit  if  thiB  be  true,  how  ahall  we  accouat 
for  the  oppositioD  to  the  spirit  of  persecution,  which  ihe^e  v^ery  writers  altrjhule 
to  the  foUtidefS  oE  difieliaJiily  — to  Christ  and  the  Apoallos?  Much  that  ie  as- 
cribed to  the  mflueDC^  of  "Hationalism  "  is  rcRlly  due  to  t!ic  increaouig^  power  of 
Christianity,  and  to  the  bctler  underatandtng  at  lis  prpcL'^pts,  and  of  the  limits 
of  the  iT9pomiibi!ity  of  eociety  for  the  opinions  and  character  of  ita  nif-mbcrs. 
'  Thove  ariL-  [wo  antidotes  to  unchantablenes!)  nod  narrownefiH^  The  one  is  iihf-ral 
culture  ;  the  othijr  \a  that  hiffh  rfrf/rp*-  of  rcli^on  — of  charity  — which  La  delineated 
by  Ht.  PeiuI  in  1  Corinthians  xiii.  Either  of  theiie  reiaedikia  Bgainat  iutoleratice  La 
coD^UtcDt  with  a  livirig,  4;&rne:?t  faith. 
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true,  Calvin  wrote  to  Farel,  he  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  God  to 
judge.  The  result  was  that  Castellio,  who  had  many  points  of 
excellence,  was  expelled  from  Geneva,  and  afterwards  prosecuted 
in  print  a  heated  controversy  with  Calvin  ami  Beza.'  But  these 
and  all  other  instances  of  alleged  persecution  are  overshadowed 
by  the  more  notorious  case  of  Servetus.  Michael  Servetus  waa 
born  at  Villeneuve,  in  Spain,  in  1509,  and  was  therefore  of  the 
same  age  as  Calvin.  According  to  his  own  atatcment,  he  was 
attached,  for  a  while,  when  a  youth,  to  the  service  of  Quintana, 
the  cliaplfliu  of  Charles  V.,  and  witnessed  the  stately  ceremo- 
niea  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  at  Bologna.  He  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  Toulouse  to  study  law ;  but  his  mind  turned 
to  theological  speculation,  and,  in  connection  with  other  scholars 
of  his  acquaintance,  he  read  the  Scriptures  and  the  Father."?, 
especially  the  writers  of  the  ante-Nicene  period.  He  also  delved 
in  judicial  astrology,  in  which  he  was  a  believer.  Of  an  original, 
inquisitive  mind,  adventurous  and  independent  in  his  thinking, 
he  convinced  himself  of  the  groundlessness  of  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
Protestant  theology,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  TVinity. 
Going  to  Basel  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  (Ecolampadius, 
who  expressed  a  strong  dislike  of  his  notions.  Zwingli,  whom 
fficolampadius  consulted,  said  that  such  notions  would  eubvcxt 
the  Christian  religion,  but  seems  to  have  discountenanced  a 
resort  to  force  for  the  suppression  of  them.'  The  book  of  Ser- 
vetus on  the  "Errors  of  the  Trmity,"  appeared  in  1531.  In  it 
he  defended  a  view  closely  allied  to  the  Sabellian  theory,  and 
an  idea  of  the  incarnation  in  which  the  common  belief  of  two 
natures  in  Christ  had  no  place.  He  endeavored  to  draw  Calvin 
into  a  correspondence,  but  became  angry  at  the  manner  in  which 
Calvin  treated  him  and  hie  speculations.  He  wrote  Calvin  a 
number  of  letters  well  stored  with  invectives  agsinst  the  preva- 
lent conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  well  as  against  Calvin 
personally.  At  length  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  had  pre- 
viously studied  at  the  same  time  that  Calvin  was  there,  and  under 

'  WhpTi  CalTia  waa  excited,  he  wm  a  mstrb  for  Luther  m  thp  use  of  vituper- 
n.l4ve  epithetfl.  The  opppobriouH  niunes  which  he  applies  to  Caflt«llio  tli^  lattflT 
call«ta  in  a  long  list.  Tlic  origin  of  CaJvin's  dUp«t«  with  CR*t*llio—  Calvin'i 
din&tiflfactroo  with  his  translatiou  of  the  New  TeetaineDt  —  is  given  in  tiie  letter 
to  Viret,  Bonnet,  i.  326.  See.  &Im,  i.  3L6,  379,  302,  A  fftir  account  of  the  oon- 
trHVcmy  Lb  given  by  Dyer,  169  aet\. 

'  Hoabeiiiij  Gnchiehte  SerwU,  p.  17. 
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the  assumed  name  of  Villanovus,  derived  from  the  village  where 

he  was  born,  he  prosefuted  his  studies  in  natural  science  and 
medicine,  for  which  he  had  a  remarkable  aptitude.  He  divined 
the  true  method  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  almost  antici- 
pating the  later  discovery  of  Harvey.'  As  a  practitioner  of 
medicine  he  stood  in  high  repute.  After  repeatedly  changing 
his  name  and  residence,  he  finally  took  up  his  abode  in  Vienne, 
in  the  south  of  France*  where  lie  was  hospitably  received  by  the 
Archbishop,  and  long  lived  in  the  lucrative  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. During  all  this  time,  in  the  aggregate  more  than  twenty 
years,  he  conformed  outwardly  to  the  Catholic  Church,  attemled 
mass,  and  was  not  suspected  of  heresy.  Here  he  finished  a  book, 
not  less  obnoxious  than  the  first,  entitled  "The  Restoration  of 
Christianity"  —  ChHstianismi  Restitutio  —  and  not  being  able 
to  get  it  printed  in  Basel,  he  bribed  the  Archbishop's  own  printer 
and  two  of  his  assistants  to  print  it  for  him  secretly.  He  su- 
perintended the  press,  and  sent  copies  of  the  anonymous  book 
to  various  places  for  sale^  not  forgetting  to  dispatch  one  or  more 
copies  as  presents  to  the  Genevan  theolo^ans.  In  this  work 
his  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  somewhat  modified; 
its  doctrine  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  Pantheistic  theories.' 
The  two  grand  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  Christian- 
.'ty  were  declared  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  that  of 
infant  Baptism.  The  manuscript  of  the  first  draft  of  the  work 
had  been  sent  to  Calvin  at  an  earlier  day.  A  French  refugee 
residing  at  Geneva,  by  the  name  of  GuiUaume  Trie,  in  a  letter 
to  Antoine  Arneys,  a  Roman  Catholic  relative  at  Lyons,  matle 
reference  to  Servetus  as  the  author  of  this  pestiferous  book,  and 
as,  nevertheless,  enjo>'ing  immunity  in  a  Church  that  pretended 
to  be  zealous  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Arneys  carried  the 
information  to  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons.  Servetus  was  arrested ; 
and  an  ecclesiastical  court  was  constituted  for  his  trial.  Some 
pages  of  an  annotated  copy  of  the  "Institutes,"  which  he  had 
long  before  sent  to  Calvin,  and  a  parcel  of  his  letters  were  trans- 
mitted from  Geneva  by  Trie,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
charge  which  he  had  indirectly  caused  to  be  made.    Trie  pre- 

'  Henry,  Lehtn-  CaivinXt  liL  fiett.  59. 

'  "  Ea  gibt  IcAum  em  anderea  Sj-stem,  dae  ao  flehr  wie  das  Serveto  als  ein  paa- 
theistiches  faezeicliii>G't  au  werden  verdicnt  in  dem  gcwdhnlich  mit  dipsem  Worte 
TflrbundeneD  SIdd."  —  Baur,  Die  ehrUti.  Lehre  t>,  d,  Dreieinigktit,  etc.,  iii.  L  2, 
p.  S6. 
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vailed  on  Calvin  to  grant  him  this  additional  evidence.  Servetua 
and  the  printers  with  him  had  sworn  that  they  knew  nothlDg 
of  the  book  whieh  they  had  pul>lisihed.  Servetus  also  swore 
that  he  was  not  the  person  who  had  written  the  book  on  the 
"Errors  of  the  Trinity."  But  when  the  Genevan  documentg 
arrive*!^  Iio  saw  that  conviction  was  inevitable,  and  contrived 
to  escape  from  his  jailer.  The  Vienne  court  had  to  content 
itself  wth  seizing  his  property  and  burning  his  effigy.  We 
know  CaK-in's  dispoaition  towards  him;  for  in  a  letter  to  Farel 
he  had  once  said  that  if  his  authority  was  of  any  avail,  in 
case  Servetus  were  to  come  to  Geneva,  he  should  not  go  away 
alive.* 

Servetus,  having  escaped  from  Vienne,  after  a  few  montha 
actually  appeared  in  Geneva  and  took  lodgings  in  an  imi  near 
one  of  the  gates.  He  had  been  there  for  a  month  without  beiug 
recognized,  %vhen  Calvin  was  informed  of  his  presence,  and  pro- 
cured his  arrest.  A  scribe  of  Calvin  made  the  accusation.  Ulti- 
mately, Calvin  and  all  the  other  preachers  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  prisoner  before  the  Senate  which  was  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  him.  In  the  subsequent  proceedings  he  defended 
his  theological  opinions  with  much  acuteness,  but  with  a  strange 
outpouring  of  violent  denunciation.*  His  propositions  relative 
to  the  participation  of  all  things  in  the  Deity,  and  the  identity 
of  the  world  with  God,  although  he  made  the  embodiment  of 
the  primordial  eissencc  in  the  world  to  spring  from  a  volition^ 
were  couched  in  phraseology  which  made  them  seem  to  his 
accusers  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  and  repulsive,"  He 
caricatured  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  the  most 
offensive  comparisons.  His  ideas  were  out  of  relation  to  the 
existing  philo.sophy  and  theology,  and  were  an  anticipation  of 
pha.ses  of  speculation  of  a  much  later  date.  His  physical  theo- 
ries were  interwoven  with  his  theology.  His  maxim,  that  "no  N^^ 
force  acts  except  by  contact,"  was  connected  with  his  doctrine      ^ 

'  February  13,  1546.     Bcinmrl,  ik  l^. 

'  Dyer,  a  writtr  not  at  all  disposed  lo  excuK  Calvin,  saj-B  (p,  337)  oT  the  in- 
dorsenieDta  made  by  Ser^-etiifl  on  the  Hot  of  thirty-eiglil  herotica]  prupoaition* 
which  Calvin  had  vxtnLctod  from  his  writings:  "The  replips  of  Ben-etua  to  this 
(Io«^lment  ore  very  iiuolent,  and  oocm  alraost  like  the  productiotui  of  a  madman." 
ThGse  replies  may  b«  read  m  th«  new  editicm  of  CaIvid'b  irorlu.  vtU.  51(1  mx\. 

'  "Man  kann  dch  dahpr  nicht  witndpm,  das»  auch  die  G«giipr  an  dieACiD  so 
offen  vor  Augen  liiOgendGn  Character  d^^  Svatema  den  grdsateii  AoBtoa  nalitiiii. ' - 
—  Bbut,  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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/of  the  substantial  communication  of  the  Deity  to  all  things; 
and  he  told  Calvin  con  tern  ptiiouely  that  if  he  only  understooil 
natural  science,  he  could  comprehend  this  subject.  Wliile  he 
was  undergoing  his  trial,  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  tribunal 
at  Vienne  to  derruuid  then-  escaped  prisoner.  There  waa  no 
safety  for  him  with  Papist  or  Protestant!  He  choise  to  remain 
and  take  hia  chance  where  he  was.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
his  bolchiesa  and  vehemence  were  inspired  by  suggestions  from 
the  Libertine  party,  and  that  he  felt  that  they  stood  at  his  back,' 
Calvin  was  far  from  being  omnipotent  in  Geneva  at  this  time. 
He  was,  in  fact,  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  conflict  with  his  adver- 
saries. It  was  on  the  27th  of  August,  1553,  that  he  denomiced 
Servetus  from  the  pulpit;  he  had  been  arrested  on  the  13th  of 
the  game  month.  On  the  3d  of  September,  Calvin  refused  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  the  younger  Berthelier,  a  leader  of  the  Liber- 
tine?, So  strong  was  this  party,  that  had  the  cause  of  Servetus 
been  carried,  as  was  attempted,  to  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred, 
Servetus  would  have  escaped.  He  was  extremely  bold,  and 
demantled  that  Calvin  should  be  banished  for  bringing  a  mali- 
cious accusation,  and  that  his  property  should  be  handed  over 
to  him.  Contrary  to  his  expectation,  he  was  condemned.  He 
called  Calvin  to  his  prison,  and  asked  pardon  for  his  personal 
treatment  of  him;  but  all  attempts  to  extort  from  him  a  retrac- 
tion of  big  doctrines,  whether  made  by  Calvin  or  by  Farel  before 
the  execution  of  the  sentence,  were  ineffectual.  He  adhered 
to  his  opinions  with  heroic  constancy,  and  was  burned  at  the 
stake  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  October,  1553- 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  true  that  Calvin  arranged  that  the 
mode  of  his  death  should  be  needlessly  painful.  He  made  the 
attempt  to  have  it  mitigated;  probably  that  the  sword  might 
be  used  instead  of  the  fagot.  And  notwithstandmg  the  previous 
threat,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  it  is  likely  that  he 
expected,  and  he  had  reason  to  expect,  that  Servetus  would 
recant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  yielded 
to  the  solicitation  of  Trie,  and  supplied  the  documentary  evi- 
dence which  went  from  Geneva  to  the  court  at  Vienne.  He 
caused  the  arrest  of  Servetus  at  Geneva,  and  it  is  a  violation  of 

'  GuiEOt  exptesaee  the  decided  npiiuon  tliAt  Serv-ptUa  went  to  Geneva  relying 
on  ibe  Libcrtiiie:^.  and  that  they  exp^^ted  auppoH  from  hini.  Si.  IjOJiia  and  Cai- 
viti.  p.  313.  But  tliara  is  ao  good  cvidcucic  uf  any  previous  uuderatandLtig  between 
Jum  ffljiii  them. 
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historical  truth  to  say  that  he  did  not  desire  his  execution.'  The 
infliction  of  capital  punishment  on  one  whom  he  considered  a 
blasphemer,  as  well  as  an  assailant  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity,  was  tn  his  judgment  right.  In  the  defense  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  Servetus,  which  Calvin  pub- 
lished in  1554,  he  enters  into  a  formal  argument  in  favor  of  the 
capital  punishment  of  contumacious  heretics  by  the  civil  author- 
ity. He  thinks  that  if  Roman  Catholic  rulers  slay  the  innocent, 
this  is  no  reason  why  better  and  more  enlightened  magistrates 
should  spare  the  guilty.  The  whole  discussion  proves  that  the 
arguments  for  toleration,  both  from  Scripture  and  reason,  were 
not  unknown  to  him,  for  he  tries  to  answer  them.  He  makes 
his  appeal,  in  great  part,  to  the  Old  Testament.  Guizot  thus 
pronounces  upon  the  case  of  Servetus  and  Calvin :  "It  was  their 
tragical  destiny  to  enter  into  mortal  combat  as  the  champions 
of  two  great  causes.  It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  Calvin's 
cause  was  the  good  one ;  that  it  was  the  cause  of  morality,  of 
,.  social  order,  of  civihzation.  Servetus  was  the  representative  of 
i  a  system  false  in  itself,  superficial  under  the  pretense  of  science, 
I  and  destructive  alike  of  social  dignity  in  the  individual  and  of 
moral  order  in  human  society.  In  their  rlisastrous  encounter, 
Calvin  was  conscieutioaaly  faithful  to  wliat  he  believed  to  be 
truth  and  duty;  but  he  waa  hard,  much  more  inHuenced  by 
violent  animosity  than  he  imagined,  and  devoid  alike  of  sym- 
pathy and  generosity.  Servetus  was  sincere  and  resolute  in  his 
conviction,  but  he  waa  a  frivolous,  presumptuous,  vain,  and 
envious  man,  capable,  in  lime  of  need,  of  resorting  to  artifice 
and  untruth.  Servetus  obtainetl  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the 
few  martyrs  to  intellectual  liberty;  whilst  Calvin,  who  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  those  who  did  most  toward  the  establish- 
y  ment  of  religious  liberty,  had  the  misfortune  to  ignore  his  adver- 
/  sary's  right  to  liberty  of  belief."^  The  forbearance  of  Calvin 
toward  Lseltus  Socinus  has  been  sometimes  considered  a  proof 
that  he  was  actuated  by  personal  vindictiveness  in  relation  to 
Servetus-    But  Calvin,  widely  as  he  might  differ  from  Socipus, 

■  We  hsv?  olreatJy  ritwl  hia  lettfT  to  Fure],  of  February  13,  1540.     Alter  the 

__WTwt  of  ServBtUa,  Calkiii  wrote   to   Farel  (A^gUj^l  20,    1553"),  aaying  :    "I  hope 

y  (operol  the  scntcnoo  will  ftt  Ivn^t  be  rHpitat ;    but  desire  the  atrocity  of  the  putiiiih- 

ment  to  be  abnlfcl. "     He  iri^hed  him  to  be  put  to  death,  but  not  by  fire.     C&lvm 

pubSi^hcd  an  clji.horB.te  work  in  clefenAe  of  the  proceeding.      Henry  hju  roivtllUI^ 

Isted  t1)e  above  paassKe  ;  M-e  Dyn:r,  Liflt  nf  Calnn.  p.  330. 

'  Bt.   f-Aruu  and  Colvin^  o    x.!--!;.  p^  32U. 
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recognized  In  him  a  sobriety,  a  moral  respectability,  which  he 
wholly  missed  in  the  restless,  visionary,  passionate  physician  of 
Villcneuve,  It  was  the  diversity  of  character  in  the  two  men, 
and  the  different  methods  which  they  adopted  to  spread  their 
doctrines,  much  more  than  any  resentmexit  which  Calvin  might 
feel  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  Servetus  —  whom  he  looked 
down  upon  as  a  wild,  mischievous  dreamer  —  that  made  hun 
80  courteous  and  lenient  to  Socinua. 

The  execution  of  Servetus,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
was  approved  by  tlie  Christian  world.  Bullinger,  the  friend  and 
successor  of  Zwingli,  justified  it.  Even  Mclancthon  gave  it  his 
Banction.  Tlie  rise  of  infidel  and  fanatical  sects  in  the  path  of 
the  Reformation,  as  an  incidental  consequence  of  the  movement, 
and  the  disposition  of  opponents  to  identify  it  with  these  mani- 
festations, made  the  Protestants  the  more  solicitous  to  demon- 
strate their  hostility  to  them,  and  their  fidelity  to  the  principal 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  rejecting  infant  baptism,  and 
in  the  terms  of  his  proposition  respecting  the  identity  of  the 
world  with  God,  Servetus  was  at  one  with  the  Libertine  free- 
thinkers. "He  held  with  the  Anabaptists,"  said  the  Genevan 
Senate,  and  must  suffer;'  although  Servetus  asserted  that  he 
had  always  condemned  the  opposition  made  by  the  Anabaptists 
to  the  civil  magistrate. 

The  conflict  with  the  Libertine  faction  did  not  end  with  the 
condenmntion  of  Servetus,  Tlie  courage  and  determination  of 
a  Hildebrand  were  required  to  stem  the  opposition  which  Calvin 
,  had  to  meet.  An  attempt  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  Con- 
sistory, by  interposing  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  was  only 
baffled  by  his  resolute  refusal  to  admit  to  the  sacrament  persons 
judged  to  be  unworthy.  Finally,  the  efforts  of  the  Libertine 
party  culminated  in  1555,  in  an  arn^ed  conspiracy  under  the 
lead  of  Perrin,  who  had  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  city;  and 
the  complete  overthrow  of  this  insurrection  was  the  deathblow 

'  Upon  the  Itfe  and  opimona  of  Servetus,  and  the  circUiii9.tBsces  of  hia  tribl 
and  death,  see  Moalieim,  Krtxerijisehichte,  ii,  (1748),  and  Nate  Nachriiht^n  rvn 
dcm  Seruhmten  epan.  Arztc,  M.  Servetn  (1750);  Trechsel,  EUs  Anli'lritiitarier,  and 
art.  " Serrvt"  ]n  Hereof^'f  Rtnlen/ 1. ;  Dyer.  Li/e  0/ fninn,  cha.  ix.  and  X. ;  Henry, 
Lcbai  CiUvinii,  III.  i. ;  BaUr,  Ltie  ehrinil.  Lekre  von.  d.  Drrieiniffkeit,  etc.,  t.  iii.  p.  M 
Bpq. ;  Dorner,  Sntu^'rkhivgsch,  d.  Lr^hrr  von  d.  Person  CftrUti,  ii.  649  seq. ;  R, 
Willis,  Servetue  and  Calvin  (I877J ;  Sctiaff,  tiijit.  a}  the  Christian  Church,  \-ii,  flSl 
Beq.  The  letters  &f  Servctua  to  Calvin,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  hia  TnaJ  at 
Qeneva,  arc  given  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Work*  of  Calvin  (by  Baum^  Cunilij 
and  EleuM),  vol.  viii.  (1870J 
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of  the  party.  In  the  Preface  to  the  Psalms,  Catvin  makes  a 
pathetic  reference  to  the  stormy  scenes  which  he  —  by  nature 
"imwarlikp  and  timorous"  —  had  been  compelled  to  pass 
through ;  to  the  sorrow  which  he  felt  in  the  destruction  of  those 
whom  he  would  have  preferred  to  save ;  and  to  the  multiplied 
calumnies  that  his  enemies  persistently  heaped  upon  him,'  "To 
my  power/'  he  says,  "which  they  envy  —  O  that  they  were 
the  successors ! "  "  If  I  cannot  persuade  them  while  I  am  alive 
that  I  am  not  avaricious,  my  death,  at  least,  will  convince  them 
of  it-"  His  entire  property  after  his  death  amounted  to  less 
than  two  hundred  dollars ! 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  waging  this  domestic  contest, 
he  was  exerting  a  vast  influence  as  a  religious  teacher  within 
the  city  and  all  over  Europe.  Besides  preaching  every  day  of 
each  alternate  week,  he  gave  weekly  tliree  theological  lectures. 
His  memory  was  so  tenacious  that  if  he  had  once  seen  a  person, 
he  recognized  him  immediately  years  afterwards,  and  if  mteiv 
rupted  while  dictating,  he  couhl  resume  his  task,  after  an  interval 
of  hourSj  at  the  point  where  he  had  loft  it,  without  aid  from  his 
amanuensis.  Hence,  he  was  able  to  discourse,  even  upon  the 
prophets,  where  numerous  historical  references  were  involved, 
without  the  aid  of  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  with  nothing  before  him 
but  the  text.  Being  troubled  with  asthnm,  he  spoke  slowly,  so 
that  his  lectures,  as  well  as  many  of  his  sermons,  were  taken 
down,  word  for  word,  as  they  were  delivered.  Hundreds  of 
auditors  from  the  various  countries  of  Europe  flocked  to  Geneva 
to  listen  to  his  in.structions,  Protestant  exiles  in  great  numbers, 
nmny  of  whom  were  men  of  influence,  of  whom  Knox  was  one, 
found  a  refuge  there,  and  went  back  to  their  homes  bearing  the 
impress  which  he  had  stamped  upon  them.  Under  Calvin's 
influence,  Geneva  became  to  the  Romanic  what  Wittenberg 
was  to  the  Lutheran  nations.  The  school  of  which  Castellio 
was  the  head  did  not  flourish  after  he  left  it;  but,  in  1558,  a 
^ninasium  was  established,   and   in   the  following  year   the 

^  Kwnpeehultc  states  that  whm  the  pcstiSencc  nw^d  nt  Geneva  in  1643,  C»!via 
dH^Unedj  tram  f-eiu,  to  gp  Ui  the  pest-'houBc  to  niiDist^r  to  the  sick  and  dyiDg. 
(Johann  Calvin,  i,  4S4.)  But  Bcu.  U>ao  vbom  there  in  no  better  witneae,  etalM 
that  Calvin  offered  hininrU  for  ihU  service,  but  the  S«nAt6  Wduld  Qot  permit  him 
to  undertake  it;  Vila  Calvini,  \x.  For  othw  con1«mporaj^"  proof,  »re  Bonnel, 
Letterg  of  Caii'in,  t.  334,  n.  3.  Six  also  Henry,  ii.  43.  But  Kampschulte  himoelE 
quot«9  the  act  of  tlie  Council,  withliolding  Calvin  from  thU  wrwLce  whidi  invoivcJ 
bUnodt  certain  death  (p,  486,  a.  2). 
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Academy  of  Tlieology  was  founded,  and  Beza  placed  over  it. 
The  writings  of  Calvin  were  circulated  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope;. By  his  correspondence,  moreover,  his  powerful  influence 
was  brought  to  boar  directly  upon  the  leaders  of  the  reformatory 
movement  everywhere.  In  England  and  France,  in  Scotland 
and  Poland  and  Itfily,  on  the  roll  of  his  correspondents  were 
princes  and  nobles,  as  well  aa  theologians.  His  counsels  were 
called  for  and  prized  in  matters  of  critical  importance.  He 
writes  to  Edward  VI,  and  Elizabeth,  to  Somerset  and  Cranmer. 
But  especially  in  the  affairs  of  the  Reformation  in  France  his 
agency  was  predominant.  Geneva  waa  the  hearthstone  of 
French  Protestantism.  It  was  there  that  its  preachers  were 
trained.  Tlie  principal  men  in  the  Huguenot  party  looked  up 
to  Calvin  as  to  an  oracle.  But  he  was  strongly  averse  to  a  resort 
to  arms  and  to  a  dependence  on  political  agencies  and  expedients. 
His  instincts  were,  in  this  respect,  in  full  accord  with  those  of 
Luther.  It  would  be  impoaaible  to  describe  his  connection  with 
the  Huguenot  struggle,  without  narrating  the  entire  history  of 
the  French  Reformation. 

In  the  concluding  yeara  of  Calvin's  life,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  Geneva  dehvered  from  faction,  and  the  insti^ 
tutions  of  education,  which  he  had  planted,  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  grievous  maladies  that  afflicted  him  did  not  move 
him  to  diminish  the  prodigious  labors  which,  to  other  men  in 
like  circumstances,  would  have  been  unendurable.  It  had  been 
his  habit  when  the  day  had  been  consumed  in  giving  sermons 
and  lectures;  in  the  sessions  of  the  Consistory  over  which  he 
presided;  in  attending  upon  the  Senate,  at  their  request,  to 
take  part  in  their  deliberations;  in  receiving  and  answering 
letters  that  poured  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter;  in  confer- 
ring with  thff  numerous  visitors  who  sought  his  advice  or  came 
^to  him  from  different  countries  ^it  had  been  his  habit,  when 
night  came,  to  devote  himself,  with  a  sense  of  relief,  to  the  studies 
which  were  ever  most  accordant  with  his  taste,  and  to  the  com- 
position of  his  books.  For  a  long  time,  in  the  closing  period  of 
his  life,  he  took  but  one  meal  in  a  day,  and  this  was  often  omitted. 
He  studied  for  hours  in  the  morning,  preached  and  then  lectured, 
before  taking  a  morsel  of  food.  Too  weak  to  sit  up,  he  dictated 
to  an  amanuensis  from  his  bed,  or  transacted  business  with  those 
who  came  to  consult  him.    When  liis  body  was  utterly  feeble^ 
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when  he  was  reduced  to  a  shadow,  his  mind  lost  none  of  its  clear- 
ness or  energy.  No  complaint  in  reference  to  his  physical  suf- 
ferings was  heard  from  him.  His  lofty  and  intrepid  spirit 
triumphed  over  all  physical  infirmity.  From  his  sick  bed  he 
rrgulated  the  affairs  of  the  French  Reformation.  When  he 
could  no  longer  stand  upon  his  feet,  he  was  carried  to  church 
to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  a  se^ion  of  the  Senate. 
Seeing  that  his  end  was  near,  he  desired  to  meet  this  body  for 
the  last  time.  A  celebrated  artist  has  depicted  the  interview 
upon  the  canvas.  The  councilors  gathered  about  his  bed,  and 
he  addressed  them.  He  thanked  them  for  the  tokens  of  honor 
which  they  had  granted  to  him,  and  craved  their  forgiveness  for 
outbreakings  of  anger  which  they  had  treated  with  so  much  for- 
bearance. He  could  say  with  truth,  that  whatever  might  be 
his  fault.s,  he  had  served  their  republic  with  bis  whole  soul.  He 
had  taught,  he  said,  with  no  feeling  of  uncertainty  respecting 
his  doctrine,  but  sincerely  and  honestly,  according  to  the  Word 
of  God,  "Were  it  not  so/'  he  added,  "I  well  know  that  the 
wrath  of  God  would  impend  over  my  hejid."  Courteously  and 
solemnly,  in  a  paternal  tone,  he  warned  them  of  the  need  of 
humility  and  of  faithful  vigilance  to  keep  off  the  dangers  that 
might  threaten  the  State.  "I  know/'  he  said,  "the  mind  and 
walk  of  each  one  of  you,  and  know  that  ye  have  all  need  of  ad- 
monition. Much  ia  wanting  even  to  the  best  of  you."  He  con- 
cluded with  a  fervent  prayer,  and  took  each  one  by  the  hand,  as 
with  tears  they  parted  from  him.  Two  days  afterwards,  he 
met  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  of  the  neighborhood.  He  sat  up 
in  his  bed  and,  having  offered  prayer,  spoke  to  them.  He  began 
by  saying  that  it  might  be  thought  that  he  was  not  in  so  bad  a 
case  as  he  supposed.  "But  I  aissure  you,"  he  added,  "in  all 
my  former  illnesses  and  sufferings,  I  have  never  felt  myself  so 
weak  and  sinking  as  now.  When  they  lay  me  down  upon  the 
bed,  my  senses  fail  and  I  become  faint."  He  referred  to  his 
past  career  in  Geneva.  When  he  came  to  this  Church  there 
was  preaching,  and  that  was  all.  They  hunted  up  the  images 
and  burnt  them,  but  of  a  Reformation  there  was  nothing;  all 
was  insubordination  and  disorder.  He  had  been  obliged  to  go 
through  tremendous  conflicts.  Sometimes  in  the  night,  he  said, 
to  terrify  him,  6fty  or  sixty  shot«  had  been  fired  before  his  door, 
"Think,"  he  said,  "what  on  impression  that  must  make  upon  a 
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poor  scholar,  shy  and  timid  as  I  then  was,  and  at  the  bottom 
have  always  been."  This  last  statement  respecting  his  natural 
disposition,  hp  repeated  two  or  three  times  with  emphasis.  He 
adverted  to  his  banishment  and  stay  in  Strasburg,  but  on  his 
return  the  difficulties  were  not  diminished.  They  had  set  their 
dogs  on  him,  with  the  cry;  "Seize  him  I  seize  him!"  and  hig 
clothes  and  his  flesh  had  been  torn  by  them.  "Although  I  am 
nothing,"  he  proceeded  to  say,  "I  know  that  I  have  prevented 
more  than  three  hundred  riots  which  would  have  desolated 
Geneva."  He  asked  their  pardon  for  his  many  faults;  in  par- 
ticular Tor  his  quickness,  vehemence,  and  readiness  to  be  angry. 
In  regard  to  his  teaching  and  his  writings,  he  could  say  that 
God  had  given  him  the  grace  to  go  to  work  earnestly  and  sys- 
tematically, so  that  he  had  not  knowingly  perverted  or  errone- 
ously interpreted  a  single  passage  of  the  Scriptures,  He  had 
written  for  no  personal  end,  but  only  to  promote  the  honor  of 
God.  He  gave  them  various  exhortations  relating  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  office;  then  took  them  each  by  the  hand,  and  "we 
parted  from  him,"  says  Beza,  "with  our  eyes  bathed  in  tcars^ 
and  our  hearts  full  of  unspeakable  grief."  He  died  on  the  27th 
of  May,  1564,  His  piercing  eye  retained  its  brilUancy  to  the 
last.  Apart  from  this,  his  face  had  long  worn  the  look  of  death, 
and  its  appearance,  as  wc  are  informed  by  Beza^  was  not  per- 
ceptibly changed  after  the  spirit  had  left  the  body.  His  last 
days  were  of  a  piece  mth  his  life.  His  whole  course  has  been 
compared  by  Vinet  to  the  growth  of  one  rind  of  a  tree  from 
another,  or  to  a  chain  of  logical  sequences.  He  was  endued 
with  a  marvelous  power  of  understanding,  although  the  imagina- 
tion and  sentiments  were  less  roundly  developed.  His  systematic 
spirit  fitted  him  to  be  the  founder  of  an  enduring  school  of 
thought.  In  this  characteristic  he  may  be  compared  with 
Aquinas.  He  has  been  appropriately  styled  the  Aristotle  of 
the  Reformation,  He  was  a  perfectly  honest  man^  He  sub- 
jected his  will  to  the  eternal  rule  of  right,  as  far  as  he  could  dis- 
cover it.  His  motives  were  pure.  He  felt  that  God  was  near 
him,  and  sacrificed  everything  to  obey  the  direction  of  Provi- 
dence. The  fear  of  God  ruled  in  his  soul;  not  a  slavish  fear, 
but  a  principle  such  as  animated  the  prophets  of  the  OH  Cove- 
nant. The  combination  of  his  quaUties  was  such  that  he  could 
not  fail  to  attract  profound  admiration  and  re^'erence  from  one 
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class  of  minds,  and  excite  intease  antipathy  in  another.  There 
la  no  one  of  the  Reformers  who  is  spoken  of,  at  this  late  day, 
with  so  much  personal  feelings  either  of  regard  or  aversion.  But 
whoever  studies  his  life  and  writings,  especialty  the  few  passages 
in  which  he  lets  us  into  hLs  confidence  and  appears  to  invite  our 
sympathy,  will  acquire  a  growing  sense  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  greatness,  and  a  tender  consideration  for  his  errors. 

In  Calvinism,  considered  as  a  theologipal  sy-stem,  and  eon- 
trasted  with  other  types  of  Protestant  theology,  there  is  one 
characteristic,  pervading  principle.  It  is  that  of  the  sovereignty 
of  God;  not  only  his  unlimited  control,  within  the  sphere  of 
mind,  as  well  as  of  matterj  but  the  determination  of  His  will, 
as  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  salvation  of  some,  and  of  the  aban- 
donment of  others  to  perdition. 

In  the  constitution  which  Calvin  created  at  Geneva,  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  light  which  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  casts  upon 
it,  were  two  capital  errors.  First,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church, 
its  discipline  over  its  members,  was  carried  into  the  details  of 
conduct,  extended  over  personal  and  domestic  life,  to  such  a 
degree  as  unwarrantably  to  curtail  imlividual  liberty.  Sec- 
ondly, the  power  of  coercion  that  was  given  to  the  civil  author- 
ity subverted  freedom  in  religious  opinion  and  worship- 
How  is  it,  then,  that  Calvinism  is  acknowledged,  even  by 
its  foes,  to  have  promoted  powerfully  the  cause  of  civil  liberty? 
One  reason  lies  in  the  boundary  line  wliich  it  drew  between 
Church  and  State.  Calvinism  would  not  surrender  the  peculiar 
functions  of  the  Chiuch  to  the  civil  authority.^  Whether  the 
Church,  or  the  Government,  should  regulate  the  administration 
of  the  Sacrament,  and  admit  or  reject  the  communicants,  was  the 
question  which  Calvin  fought  out  with  the  authorities  at  Geneva, 
In  this  feature,  Calvinism  differed  from  the  relation  of  the  civil 
rulers  to  the  Church,  as  established  under  the  auspices  of  Zwingli, 
as  well  as  of  Lutlier,  and  from  the  Anglican  system  which  origi- 
nated under  Henry  VIII.  In  its  theory  of  the  respective  power.* 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Magistrate^  Calvinism  approxlmat^'d 
to  the  traditional  view  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  France,  in 
Holland,  in  Scotland,  in  England,  wherever  Calvinism  was 
planted,  it  had  no  scruples  about  resisting  the  tyranny  of  civil 

■  CaIvIt)  eondcmno  Henry  VIII.  for  styling  liiinseU  the  howj  of  the  Anglicao 

Cburch.     Kunpscliulte,  i.  271. 
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rulers.  This  principle,  in  the  long  run^,  would  inevitably  con- 
duce to  the  progress  of  civil  freedom.  It  is  certain  that  the 
distinction  between  Chufch  and  StatC;,  which,  was  recognized 
from  the  conversion  of  Coiistantinej  notwithstanding  the  long 
agea  of  intolerance  and  persecution  that  were  to  follow,  was  the 
first  step^  the  necessary  condition,  in  the  development  of  religious 
liberty*  First,  it  must  be  settled  that  the  State  shall  not  stretch 
its  power  over  the  Church,  within  its  proper  sphere;  next,  that 
that  State  sliall  not  lend  its  power  to  the  Church,  as  an  execu- 
tioner of  ecclesiastical  laws, 

A  second  reason  why  Calvinism  has  been  favorable  to  civil 
liberty  is  found  in  the  republican  character  of  its  church  orgaiii- 
Eation,  Laymen  shared  power  with  ministers.  The  people,  the 
body  of  the  congregation,  took  an  active  and  responsible  part 
in  the  choice  of  the  clergy,  and  of  all  other  officers.  At  Geneva, 
the  alliance  of  the  Church  with  the  civil  authority,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Calvin  was  placed,  reduced  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  real  power  of  the  people  in  church  affairs.  Catvin 
did  not  realize  his  own  theory.  But  elsewhere,  especiaHy  in 
countries  where  Calvinism  had  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  the 
State,  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  system  had  full  room  for 
development.  Men  who  were  accustorae<l  to  rule  themselves  in 
the  Church  would  claim  the  same  privilege  in  the  commonwealth. 

Another  source  of  the  influence  of  Calvinism,  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty^  has  been  derived  from  its  theology. 
The  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Almighty  Ruler,  and  of  his 
intimate  connection  with  the  minutest  incidents  and  obUgations 
of  hmnan  life,  which  is  fostered  by  this  theology,  dwarfs  all 
earthly  potentates.  An  intense  spirituality,  a  consciousness  that 
tlus  life  is  but  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  human  existence, 
dissipates  the  feeling  of  personal  homage  for  men,  however  high 
their  station,  and  dulls  the  luster  of  all  earthly  grandeur.  Calvin- 
ism and  Romanism  are  the  antipodes  of  each  other.  Yet,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that  the  effect  of  these  opposite  systems  upon 
the  attitude  of  men  towards  the  civil  authority  has  often  been 
not  disasimilar.  But  the  Calvinist,  ynlike  the  Romanist,  dis- 
penses with  a  human  priesthood,  which  has  not  oidy  often  proved 
a  powerful  direct  auxiliary  to  temporal  rulers,  but  has  educated 
the  sentiments  to  a  habit  of  subjection,  which  rendera  submis- 
sion to  such  rulers  more  facile  and  less  easy  to  shake  oflF, 
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T^T5  long  contest  for  Galilean  rights  hati  low&red  the  prestige 
of  the  popes  in  France,  but  it  had  not  weakened  the  Cathohc 
Church,  which  was  older  than  the  monarchy  itself,  and,  in  the 
feeling  of  the  people,  was  indissolubly  associated  with  it.*  The 
College  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Paris, 
and  the  Parliament,  which  had  together  maintained  Gallican 
liberty,  in  a  spirit  of  independence  of  the  Papacy,  were  united 
in  ^tern  hostility  to  all  doctrinal  innovations.  The  Concordat 
concluded  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.,  after  the  battle  of 
Marignano,  gave  to  the  King  the  right  of  presentation  to  vacant 
benefices;  to  the  Pope,  the  first-fruits.  It  excited  profound 
discontent,  and  was  only  registered  by  Parliament  after  pro- 
longed resistance  and  under  a  protest.  It  abolished  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  of  1438,  which  had  been  deemed  the  charter  of 
Gallican  independence.  It  put  into  the  hands  of  Francis  I.,  and 
a  groat  many  laymen  besides,  an  enilless  amount  of  patronage 
of  one  sort  and  another,  but  it  weakened  the  Catholic  Chiu-ch, 
only  as  it  led  to  the  introduction  of  incompetent,  unworthy 
persons,  favorites  of  the  court,  into  ecclesiastical  ofiicee,  and 
thus  increased  the  necessity  for  reform.'  In  Southern  France 
a  remnant  of  the  Waldenses  had  survived,  and  the  recollection 
of  the  Catharists  was  still  preserved  in  popular  songs  and  legends. 
But  the  first  movements  towards  reform  emanated  from  the 
Humanist  culture. 

A  literary  and  scientific  spirit  was  awakened  in  France 
through  the  lively  intercourse  with  Italy,  which  subsisted  under 
Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  By  Francis  especially,  Italian 
Bcholars  and  artists  were  induced  in  large  numbers  to  take  up 

'  RAnkc,  Fpan^risehe  Gfttehiehte  PCTTifHnlieJi  xjn  16.  u.  17-  Jahrhundrri,  i.  110. 
'  Otk  the  OolTUption  conseqtleDt  Upon  the  Concordat,  see  RuLk«,  FranKMcht 
Geaehithte,  t.  131 ;   Cumbrid^  ^oderry  f1i*i,tnj.  vol,  i.,  p.  &74f 
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their  abode  in  France.  Frenchmen  likewise  visited  Italy  and 
brought  home  the  classical  culture  which  they  acquired  there. 
Among  the  scholars  wiio  cultivated  Gi-eok  was  Budieua,  the 
foremost  of  thera,  whom  Erasmus  styled  the  "wonder  of  France." 
After  the  "Peace  of  the  Dames"  was  concluded  at  Cambray,  in 
1529,  when  Francis  surrendered  Italy  to  Charles  V.,  a  throng 
of  patriotic  Italians  who  feared  or  hated  the  Spanish  rule, 
streamed  over  the  Alps  and  gave  a  new  intpulsc  to  literature 
and  art.  Poets,  artists,  and  scholars  found  in  the  king  a  libera] 
and  enthusiastic  patron.  The  new  studies,  especially  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  were  opposed  by  alt  the  might  of  the  Sorbonne,  the 
leader  of  which  was  the  Syndic,  Beda.  He  and  his  asfiociates 
were  on  the  watch  for  heresy,  and  every  author  who  was  sus- 
pected of  overstepping  the  bounds  of  orthodoxy,  was  immedi- 
ately accused  and  subjected  to  persecution.  Thus  two  parties 
were  formed,  the  one  favorable  to  the  new  learning,  and  the 
other  inimical  to  it  and  rigidly  wedded  to  the  traditional  the- 
ology,* 

The  Father  of  the  French  Reformation,  or  the  one  more 
entitled  to  this  distinction  than  any  other,  ia  Jacques  Lef^vre, 
who  was  born  at  Etaples,  a  little  village  of  Pieardy,  about  the 
year  1455,  prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
having  become  a  master  of  arts  and  a  priestj  spent  some  time  in 
Italy.  After  his  return  he  taught  mathematics  and  philosophy 
at  Paris,  was  active  in  publishing  and  commenting  on  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  which  he  had  studied  in  the  original  in  Italy,  as  well 
as  in  printing  books  of  ancient  mathematicians,  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  and  mystical  productions  of  the  Midtlle  Ages.  Lef6vre 
was  honored  among  the  Humanists  as  the  restorer  of  philosophy 
and  sdence  in  the  University.  Deeply  imbued  with  a  religious 
ppirit,  in  1509  he  put  forth  a  commentary  on  the  P.-^alms,  and 
in  1512  a  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  As  early  as 
about  1512,  he  said  to  his  pupil  Farel:  "God  will  renovate  the 
world,  and  you  will  be  a  witness  of  it;"  and  in  the  last-named 
work,  he  says  that  the  signs  of  the  times  betoken  that  a  renova- 
tion of  the  Church  is  near  at  hand.  He  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
gratuitous  justification,  and  deals  with  the  Scriptures  as  the 
supreme  and  sufficient  authority.    But  a  mystical,  rather  than 

■  Weber,  GetehichtlUAe  Dartt^ung  d.  Calvinitfntu  im  VeriaUniit  turn  Slaat, 
p.  33  seq. 
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a  polemical  vein  characterizes  him;  and  while  this  prevented 
him  from  breaking  with  the  Church,  it  also  blunted  the  sharp>- 
uess  of  the  oppoisition  wliich  his  opinions  were  adapted  to  pro- 
duce. One  of  his  pupils  was  Bri^onnet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who 
held  the  same  view  of  justification  Vfith.  Lef^vre,  and  fostered 
the  evangeUcal  doctrine  in  his  diocese.  The  enmity  of  the  Sor- 
borme  to  Lef^vre  and  his  school  took  a  more  aggressive  form 
when  the  writings  of  Luther  began  to  be  read  in  the  University 
and  elsewhere.  The  theologians  of  t!ie  Sorbonne  set  their  faces 
against  every  deviation  from  the  dogmatic  system  of  Aquinas. 
Reuchlin,  having  been  a  student  at  Paris,  had  hoped  for  support 
there  in  his  conflict  with  the  Dominicans  of  Cologne;  but  the 
Paris  faculty  declared  against  him.  In  1521  they  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  Luther  and  condenined  him  as  a  heretic  anil  blasphemer/ 
Heresy  was  treatetl  by  them  as  an  offense  against  the  State ;  and 
the  Parliament,  the  highest  juchcial  tribunal,  showed  itself 
prompt  to  carry  out  their  decree.^  by  the  infliction  of  the  usual 
penalties.  Tiie  Sorbonne  formally  con<lonined  ft  dissertation  of 
Leffivre  on  a  point  of  the  evangelical  history,  in  which  he  had 
controverted  the  tratlitional  opinion.  He,  with  Farel,  Gerard 
Rousse[,  and  other  preachers,  found  an  asylum  with  Brigonnet. 
Leffivre  translated  the  New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate,  and^^ 
in  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels,  explicitly  pronounced  the  Bible 
the  sole  rule  of  faith,  which  the  individual  might  interpret  for 
himself,  and  declared  justification  to  be  through  faith  alone, 
without  human  works  or  merit.  It  seemed  as  if  Mcaux  aspired 
to  become  another  "Wittenberg."  At  length  a  commission  of 
Parliament  was  appointed  to  take  cognisance  of  heretics  in 
that  district,  Bri^onnet,  either  intimiflated  or  recoiling 
at  the  sight  of  an  actual  secession  from  the  Church,  joined 
in  the  condemnation  of  Luther  and  of  his  opinions,  and 
even  acquiesced  in  the  persecution  which  fell  upon  Protestant- 
ism within  his  diocese,  Lefdvre  flotl  to  Strasburg,  was  after- 
wards recalled  by  Francis  I.,  but  ultimately  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  court  of  the  King's  sister,  Margaretj  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre.'  Atabout  the  time  of  his  death  (1536),  Calvin's  Institutes 

'  Meliincthon  rcp9t«],     8«kmdorf,  i.  185, 

*  Henri   UartiQ,   Htnlaire  de.  Franc*,  viii,    M9, 

'  The  middle  potli  whicii  RoiwM  nrd  others,  who  accepted  *he  doctrine  of 
jUatificattOD  by  Faitti,  Syt  remained  to  the  Itomnn  Cathohti  Church,  end^avoneii 
to  t*ke,  ifl  exhibited  by  Schmidt  in  h'ta  work,  Ofrard  Rottttel,  jiridicatvw  d^  ta 
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appeared,  which  gave  to  the  Huguenots  a  definite  creed  and  a 
unity  which  imparteil  to  them  strength,  at  the  same  time  tliat 
it  cost  them  a  fraction  of  their  adherents. 

Margaret,  from  the  first,  was  favorably  inelined  to  the  new 
doctrines.  There  were  two  parties  at  the  court.  The  mother 
of  the  King,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  and  the  Chancellor  Duprat,  were 
allies  of  the  Sorbonne.  They  were  of  the  class  of  persons,  nu- 
merous in  that  age,  who  endeavor  to  atone  for  private  vices  by 
bigotry,  and  by  the  persecution  of  heterodox  opinions.  Mar- 
garet, on  the  contrary,  a  versatile  and  accomplished  princess, 
cherished  a  mystical  devotion  which  carried  her  beyond  Bri- 
^onnet  in  her  acceptance  of  the  teaching  of  the  Reformers.  But 
this  very  spirit  of  mysticism,  or  quietism,  produced  in  her  mind 
an  indifference  as  to  external  rites  and  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
order;  so  that  while  she  received  the  Protestant  idea  of  salva- 
tion by  faith,  and  of  the  direct  personal  communion  of  the  soul 
with  Christj  she  was  not  moved  to  withdraw  from  the  mass,  or 
separate  formally  from  the  old  Church.  There  was  a  warm 
friendliness  for  the  reforming  preachers,  a  disposition  t-o  pro- 
tect them  against  their  enemies,  a  type  of  piety  that  no  longer 
relished  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  of  the  Virgin,  and  various 
other  peculiarities  of  the  Catholic  Ritual,  yet  left  the  sacraments 
and  the  polity  of  the  Church  unasaailed.  The  passionate  attach- 
ment of  Margaret  to  her  brother,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  illustrates  her  nature,  in  which  sensibility  had  so  large  a 
place.^  The  authoress  of  a  religious  poem,  the  "Mirror  of  the 
Sinful  Soul,"  which  was  so  Protestant  in  its  tone  as  to  excite 
the  WTath  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  of  many  devotional  hymns;  she 
also  composed,  when  in  middle  life,  the  "Heptameron,"  a  series 
of  tales  in  the  style  of  Boccaccio^  in  which  the  moral  reflections 
and  warnings  are  a  weak  antidote  to  the  natural  influence  of  the 
narratives  themselves.'    Before  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 

Reine  Marguerite  de  ffavarre  {LS45),  and  in  the  articles,  by  the  e&me  autlior,  in 
Hercog'B  Reaicncyei.,  "Bri^onnet,"  "Oifrard  Rouaael, "  and,  "Margar^tha  von 
Otleana." 

'  See  ihe  judicious  remarks  of  Henri  Mttrlin,  viii.  S3,  n.  4,  M,  Genif,  id  his 
Supplement  a  la  nafice  »ur  Margueriie  d'Aitgciuicrne,  which  tontta  the  preface  to 
the  NouTiellea  LfUrea  rfe  la  Rein^  lif  la  Nawrre.  hfis  gl^-n^U  Rn  improb&ble  veTaion 
of  tliiiS  "Itvslv  myet^n?,"  whidh  attributiea  a  rulpabic  mtGntioU  to  the  Biater.  An 
opposite  viuw  is  prisseiited  by  MicJiekt,   Lfl  ftff^frmr,  \>.   I7S. 

*  Sec  the  brief  but  adrnirablQ  remarks  of  Profcsfior  Morley,  in  his  interesting 
biography  of  Clement  Mgrot  (LoniJon,  1871),  i,  272,  It  is  ft  curious  iEluBtntion 
of  Oiv  Ukatiners  of  Llie  French  DobiliCy  at  this  time^  that  Margaret  ahould  be  the 
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the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  and  while  she  was  a  widow,  she  exerted 
her  mfluence  to  the  full  extent  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Prot- 
estants, and  in  opposition  to  the  Sorbonne,  After  her  mar- 
riage to  Henry  d'Albret,  the  King  of  Navarre,  she  continued, 
in  her  own  little  court  and  principaUty,  to  favor  the  reformed 
doctrine,  and  its  professors.  Occasionally  her  peculiar  tempera- 
ment led  her  to  entertain  hospitably  enthusiasts  who  concealed 
an  antinomian  license  under  a  mystical  theory  of  gospel  liberty, 
Calvin  i^Tote  to  her  on  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  her  com- 
plaint respecting  the  language  of  his  book  against  this  sect.* 
He  somewhere  speaks  of  her  attachment,  and  that  of  hnr  friends^ 
to  the  Gospel,  as  a  platonic  love.  Yet,  the  drift  of  her  influence 
appears  in  the  character  of  her  daughter,  the  heroic  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  the  mother  of  Henry  IV.,  and  in  the  readiness  of  the 
people,  over  whom  Margaret  immediately  ruled,  to  recei^iT  the 
Protestant  faith.  Her  marriage  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  and 
retirement  from  the  French  court  were  preceded  by  the  rettUTi 
to  England  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  in  her  serNice,  Anne 
Boleyn,  whose  tragical  history  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  introduction  of  Protestantism  into  England.* 

Francis  I.,  whose  generous  patronage  of  artists  and  men  of 
letters,  gave  htm  the  title  of  "Father  of  Science,'"  had  no  love 
for  the  Sorbonne,  for  the  Parliament,  or  for  the  monks.  He 
entertained  the  plan  of  bringing  Erasmus  to  Paris,  and  placing 
him  at  the  head  of  an  institution  of  learning.  He  read  the  Bible 
with  his  mother  and  sister,  and  felt  uo  superstitious  aversion  to 
the  leaders  of  reform.  He  established  the  college  of  "  the  three 
languages,"  in  defiance  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  Faculty  of  The- 
ology, and  the  Parliament,  found  in  the  King  and  court  a  hin- 
drance to  their  persecuting  policy.  It  was  in  the  face  of  his 
opposition  that  the  Sorbonne  put  the  treatise  of  Lef6\Te  on  their 
list  of  prohibited  books.  It  was  not  through  any  agency  of  the 
King  that  the  company  of  reforming  preachers  in  Meaux  was 

■writer  of  these  storlc*,  and  that  her  daughter,  the  virtuous  and  noble  Jennuu 
d'Albrpt,  ehailM  have  published  them  in  the  fin;t  f^orre^t  cdilioQ.  See  Merle 
d'Auhijjntf,  /ftrfory  of  thr  Ittformation  in  tfw  Timt  of  Coivin,  i\.  170. 

>  Tlie  trvatiBe,  Crmtre  ia.  Sf^e  FanUulujttf  «f  Faruntse  dea  Libertin<^l  ifui  » 
jfisrnT  SpirihtriK  (1544).     Calvin's  Letter  la  iu  Bonnet,  i.  429. 

*  The  Letters  of  Margaret  have  been  published  by  M.  Gi!>nin,  J!«UtV9  dt  Mar- 
Ifwiritf  d'Angoulfme  (1841) ;  ffouvtUea  LeUrts  df  /ti  RciTK  dt  Natvrre  (1842).  To 
the  Grvt  of  Ibese  eollmtious  w,  prefixed  a  full  biographical  introductiou.  Her 
chancier  and  career  are  described  by  Vqd  Poleni.  Gtch.  d.  FranaotvKti*  Prof.,  i. 
IMsoq. 
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dispersed.  The  revolt  of  the  Constable  Bourbon  made  it  neces- 
sary for  Francis  to  conciliate  the  clergy  j  and  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
followed  by  the  captivity  of  the  King,  and  the  regency  of  hia 
mother,  gave  a  free  rein  to  the  persecutors.  An  inquisitorial 
court,  contposed  partly  of  laymen,  was  ordained  by  Parliament, 
Heretics  were  burned  at  Paris,  and  in  the  provinces,  Louis  de 
Berquin,  who  combined  a  culture  which  won  the  admiration  of 
Erasmus,  with  the  religious  earnestness  of  Luther,  was  thrown 
into  prison.  The  King,  however,  on  bis  return  from  Spain,  at 
the  earnest  intercession  of  Margaret,  set  him  free.  Tiie  failure 
of  Francis,  in  his  renewed  struggle  in  Italy,  emboldened  the  per- 
secuting party.  Berquin,  who  had  commenced  a  prosecution 
against  Beda,  the  leader  of  the  heresy-hunting  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Sorbonne,  was  again  taken  into  custody,  and 
this  time  was  burnt  before  the  King  could  interpose  to  save  him. 
The  theological  antagonists  of  Reform  went  so  far  as  to  endeavor 
to  put  restrictions  upon  the  professors  in  the  college  for  the 
ancient  languages,  and  even  to  lampooHj  in  a  scholastic  comedy, 
the  King's  sister,  a^inst  whom  they  threw  out  charges  of  heresy, 
besides  condemning  her  book,  the  "Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul." 
Francis  was,  at  this  time,  holding  a  conference  with  Clement 
VII.,  in  Provence,  and  on  his  return  was  extremely  indignant  at 
the  treatment  of  his  sister.  He  authorized  Gerard  Roussel  to 
preach  freely  in  Paris;  and  when  Beda  raised  an  outcry  against 
his  sermons,  Francis  caused  Beda  to  be  banished  and  prosecuted 
for  sedition.     He  died  in  prison,  in  1537. 

At  this  moment  it  seemed  doubtful  what  course  France  would 
take  in  the  great  religious  conflict  of  the  period.  In  1534,  Henry 
VIII.  separated  England  from  the  Papacy^  and  made  himself 
the  head  of  the  English  Church.  This  event  made  a  profound 
impression  throughout  Christendom.  Since  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
the  Papacy  had  lost  the  half  of  Germany  and  of  Switzerland, 
then  Denmark  (in  1526),  then  Sweden  (in  1527),  and  now  Eng- 
land. The  Netherlands  were  deeply  agitated,  and  the  confla- 
gration which  Luther  had  kindled  was  spreading  into  Italy  and 
Spain.  The  Teutonic  portion  of  Christendom  was  lost  to  Rome; 
what  would  be  the  decision  of  the  Romanic  nations?  It  was 
inevitable  that  all  eyes  should  be  turned  to  France,  and  to  its 
King.'    Early  in  1534,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  came  to  negotiate 

'  Hmii  Uu-titi,  viii.  180. 
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in  person  with  Francis.  Margaret  corresponded  with  Melanc- 
Ithon,  whom  she  was  desirous  of  bringing  to  France.  The 
Landgrave  restored  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  to  his  poyseeslonB, 
and  in  Wiirteniberg  tlie  two  forms  of  worship,  Lutheran  and 
CatholiCj  were  nmde  free.  Francia  I,  had  approached  nearer  to 
the  Protestants;  and  the  death  of  Clement  VIL,  in  September 
of  this  year  (1534),  had  released  Francis  from  his  political  ties 
with  the  Medici  and  the  Papacy.  The  violent  spirit  of  the 
champions  of  the  Papacy  in  Paris,  the  offensive  proceedings  of 
monks  in  Orleans  and  elsewhere,  had  produced  a  reaction  un- 
favorable to  their  cause. 

An  eminent  modem  historian  of  France  has  depicted  the 
three  rival  systems,  Rome,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  were  presented  to  the  choice  of  France,  and  were 
represented  in  three  individualsj  who  happened  to  be  together 
for  a  moment  in  Paris  —  Calvin,  Rabelais,  Loyola.'  This  inter- 
eating  passage  of  Martin  suggests  a  few  observations  which, 
however,  are  not  wholly  in  accord  with  his  own.  Calvinism 
was  a  product  of  the  French  mlud.  In  its  sharp  and  logical 
structure  it  corresponded  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  French 
intellect.  In  its  moral  earnestness,  in  its  demand  for  the  reform 
of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  it  found  a  response  in  the  consciences  of 
good  men.  But  Calvinism  was  the  radical  type  of  Protestant^ 
ism ;  it  broke  abruptly  and  absolutely  with  the  past,  and  muBt 
for  this  reason  encounter  a  vast  might  of  opposition  from 
traditional  feelings,  from  sacred  or  superstitious  associations. 
The  dogma  of  predestination,  which  Calvinism  put  m  the  fore- 
front of  its  theology,  would  stir  up  the  hostility  of  men  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  was  predominant,  not  to  speak  of 
other  classes.  It  was,  moreover,  a  defect  that  Calvinism  did 
not  rise  to  the  level  of  religious  toleration.  In  the  midst  of  their 
own  sufferings,  the  Calvinistic  preachers  of  France  invoked  the 
ami  of  the  magistrate  to  suppress  and  pimish  Anabaptists, 
Servetians,  and  the  like,  not  as  disturbers  of  civil  order,  but  as 
heretics.  But  stronger  than  any  other  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  Calvinistic  Reform  was  the  amendment  of  life  which  it  re- 
quu^d.  It  was  too  stem,  unrelenting  a  foe  of  sensuality  to  make 
itself  tolerable  to  a  multitude  of  men  and  women,  in  the  court 
and  out  of  it,  who  could  have  endured  easily  its  doctrinal  for- 

■  Ibid.,  184. 
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mulas  and  have  submitted  to  its  method  of  worship.  At  the 
opposite  extreme  from  Calvinism  was  the  spirit  of  Spanish 
Catliolicism,  the  reawakened  zeal  for  the  traditions^  tlie  author- 
ity, the  imaginative  worship  of  the  old  religion;  the  spirit  of 
the  Catholic  Reaction,  which  found  an  embodiment  in  Loyola 
and  his  famous  society.  With  this  spirit,  France  as  a  natioHj 
France  left  to  its  natm-al  impulses  and  affinities,  did  not  sym- 
pathize. Between  these  mighty  contending  forces,  which  more 
and  more  were  coming  into  conflict,  was  the  literary,  philo- 
sophical, skeptical  temper  of  the  Renaissance,  which  found  an 
expression  m  that  strangest  of  writers,  Rabelais,  whose  extraor- 
dinary genius  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  profoundest 
Btudenta  of  literature,  whose  influence  upon  the  French  language 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  Dante  upon  the  Italian,  and  who 
veiled  under  a  mask  of  burlesque  fiction  —  of  filth  and  ribaldry, 
too,  we  must  add  —  his  ideas  upon  human  nature,  society, 
education,  and  religion.  The  follies  of  monka  and  priests,  the 
sophistry  and  ferocity  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  lashes  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  needed  powerful  protectors  to  save  him  from 
their  wrath.  His  own  religion  does  not  extend  beyond  a  theism, 
in  which  even  personal  immortality  haa  no  clear  recognition.  It 
is  doubtless  true  that  one  type  of  thought  and  feeling  in  France 
at  that  day  is  reflected  on  the  pages  of  Gargantua  and  Pantag- 
ruel.  A  little  later,  a  skepticism  of  a  somewhat  modified  type, 
yet  a  genuine  product,  likewise,  of  the  Renaissance,  appears  in 
Montaigne.  Whatever  attractions  this  species  of  philosophical 
skepticism,  or  of  natural  religion,  may  have  for  the  French  mind, 
it  was  too  intangible  in  form,  it  had  too  little  of  earnestness  and 
courage,  to  mediate  between  the  two  resolute  combatant-s  who 
were  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  France.  Much,  if  not 
everything,  depended  on  the  path  which  the  h^itattng  monarch, 
Francis  I.,  would  conclude  to  take.  The  French  monarchy,  it 
has  been  said,  which  had  been  emancipated  politically  from 
Rome  since  Philip  the  Fair,  had  nothing  to  gain  by  becoming 
Protestant.^  But  at  least  it  had  much  to  gain  by  preserving  its 
independence;  by  refusing  to  enlist  in  the  reactionary,  repress- 
ive policy  of  Spanish  Catholicism;  by  declining  to  partake  in 
a  work  in  which  the  House  of  Austria  had  taken  the  leading  part. 
But  Francis  I.  did  not  assume  a  distinct  and  independent  posi- 

■  UigDtit,  quoted  by  Henri  Martin,  viii.  218. 
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tion.  lie  did  not  embrace  Proteatantism;  he  did  not  consist- 
eutly  throw  liimself  upon  the  side  of  uUraniontanc  CHtholicism. 
Now  partially  tolerating  tiie  Reformation,  and  now  persecuting 
it  with  Ijaat?  cruelty,  he  adhered  to  no  definite  policy.  By  this 
undecided  and  vacillating  attitude  he  brought  upon  his  country 
incalculable  miseries,  civil  wars  in  which  France  became  "not 
the  arbiter,  but  the  prey,  of  Europe,"  and  its  soil  "the  frightful 
theater  of  the  battle  of  sects  and  nationa."  "His  dynasty  per- 
ished in  blood  and  mirCj"  and  France  would  have  perished  with 
it,  had  not  this  fate  been  arrested  by  a  statesman  and  warrior 
whom  Providence  raised  up  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  his  country,' 
Notwithstanding  hia  friendly  professions  to  the  Lutherans,  it 
soon  appeared  that  if  Francis  would  have  been  glad  to  see  a 
Reformation  after  the  Erasmian  type,  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
attacks  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  or  upon  the  hier- 
archical system  of  the  Church,  the  topics  which  his  sister,  in  her 
writing,  had  avoided.  Nor  had  he  any  disposition  to  counte- 
nance movenients  that  involved  a  religious  division  in  his  king- 
dom. As  long  as  religious  dissent  was  confined  to  men  of  rank 
and  education,  the  King  might  discountenance  the  use  of  force 
to  repress  it ;  but  when  it  penetrated  into  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
people,  the  case  was  different.  Unity  in  religion  was  an  element 
in  the  strength  of  his  monarchy,  of  which  he  boasted.  He  prized 
the  old  maxim,  "Un  roi,  un  foi,  un  loi."  When,  therefore,  in 
October,  1534,  inconsiderate  zealots  posted  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets  in  Paris,  and  even  on  the  door  of  the  King's  chamber  at 
Blois,  placards  denouncing  the  mass,  he  signalized  his  devotion 
to  the  Catholic  reiigioa  by  coming  to  Paris  to  take  part  in  Eolemn 
religious  processions,  and  in  the  burning,  with  circumstances  of 
atrocious  crueltyj  of  eighteen  heretics.  Yet  again  he  showed 
himself  anxious  to  cement  a  political  alliance  with  the  German 
Protestants,  and  even  entered  into  negotiations  looking  to  a 
union  of  the  opposing  religious  parties.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
invite  Melancthon  to  Paris  to  help  forward  the  enterpriise.  He 
claimed  that  the  persons  who  had  been  put  to  death  were  fanatics 
and  seditious  people^  whom  the  safety  of  the  State  rendered  it 
necessaiy  to  destroy.  In  truth,  the  Grand  Mast<?r,  Montmo- 
renci,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Toumon,  active  promoters  of  perse- 
cution, bad  persuaded  him  that  the  posting  of  the  placards  was 

1  MAiiiii,  p.  217. 
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the  first  step  in  a  great  plot  of  Anabaptists,  who  designed  to  do 
m  France  what  they  had  done  in  Munstcr.'  But  the  unwilling- 
ness of  Francis  to  produce  a  schism,  or  to  place  himself  in 
antagonism  to  the  Catholic  Church  obliged  him  (1543)  to  give 
his  approval  to  a  rigid  statement  of  doctrine,  in  opposition  to 

*4he  Protestant  views,  which  the  Sorbonnc  put  forth,  in  the  form 
of  a  direction  to  preachers.'  It  was  their  answer  (in  twenty-six 
Articles)  to  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  published  in  a  French  trans- 
lation. This  approval  by  the  King  followed  (in  1543)  the  issue 
by  him  of  several  severe  edicts,  one  of  them  the  ordinance  for  a 
sharper  process  in  the  trial  of  heretics  (1540).  Parhament,  aa 
a  part  of  its  edict  (1542)  for  the  control  of  the  press,  ordained 
that  all  copies  of  the  Institutes  should  be  surrendered  without 
delay.  After  an  interval,  they  were  burnt  in  a  solemn  style, 
and  the  first  Index  Expurgaloriua  by  Parliament  was  issued  soon 
after.  He  even  did  not  lift  a  finger,  in  1545,  to  prevent  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  liis  unoffending  Waldensian  subjects.  His 
governing  aim  was  to  uphold  the  power  of  France,  and  to  with- 
stand and  reduce  the  power  of  the  Emperor.  Hence  he  culti- 
vated the  friendship  and  assisted  the  cause  of  the  Protestants 
in  Germany,  while  he  was  inflicting  imprisonment  and  death 

-upon  their  brethren  in  France.  It  was  not  partiality  for  Prot- 
estantism, but  hostility  to  Charles^  that  moved  him;  and  so 
strong  wa3  this  sentiment,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Turks,  for  the  sake  of  weakening  his 
adversary.  On  the  whole,  during  the  reign  of  Francis,  Prot- 
estant opinions  foimd  not  a  little  favor  among  the  higher  classes. 
For  a  while,  it  was  Lutheranism  that  was  adopted.  But  Luther 
was  too  thoroughly  a  German  to  be  congenial  to  the  French  mind. 
It  was  Calvinism,  as  soon  as  Calvinism  arose,  which  attracted  the 
sympathies  of  the  Frenchmen  who  accepted  the  Protestant  faith. 
After  the  mischievous  affair  of  the  placards,  the  closing  years 
of  the  reign  of  Francis  —  he  died  in  1547  —  were  a  period  of 
cruel  persecution,  w^hen  Calviniats  were  driven  into  exile,  and  a 
large  number  suffered  cruel  torture  and  death.  The  courage 
and  quickened  zeal  of  the  victims  inspired  a  great  number  with 
sympathy  with  their  faith,  and  seemed  to  plant  Calvinism  in  a 
number  of  the  French  Universities,  and  in  nearly  all  the  prov- 
inces.   New  Protestant  churches  were  founded. 


)  Beori  Skiutin,  vili.  223. 
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fWel  and  Calvin  were  both  fugitives  from  persecution  in 
France.  Calvin  returned  to  Geneva  from  his  banieliment  in 
1541.  More  and  niore  Geneva  became  an  asylum  for  French- 
men whom  intolerance  drove  from  their  country.  Many  of 
them  came,  wearing  the  acars  which  the  instruments  of  torture 
had  left  upon  them,  ,\s  the  victims  of  religious  cruelty  emerged 
from  the  passes  of  the  Jura  and  caught  sight  of  the  holy  city, 
they  fell  on  their  knees  with  thanksgivings  to  God>  From  thirty 
printing-offices  of  Geneva,  Protestant  works  were  sent  forth, 
which  were  scattered  over  France  by  colporteurs  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  Tlie  Bible  in  French  was  issued  in  a  little  volume, 
which  it  was  easy  to  hide;  also  the  Psalm-s,  in  the  version  of 
Clement  Marot,  with  the  interlinear  music  of  Goudimel.'  Calvin 
was  indefatigable  in  exhorting  and  encouraging  his  countrymen 
by  hla  letters.  Preachers  who  were  trained  at  his  side  returned 
to  their  country  and  ministered  to  the  little  churches  which  long 
held  their  worship  in  secret.  The  Reformation  spread  rapidly, 
especially  in  the  south  of  France.  The  spectacle  of  gotUy  men 
of  pxire  lives,  led  to  the  stake,  while  atheists  and  scoffers  were 
tolerated  if  they  would  go  to  the  mass,  alienated  many  from  the 
old  religion. 

Henry  II.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1547,  had  no  sym- 
pathy  with  Protestantism.  He  might  support  the  Protestanta 
abroad  when  a  pohtkal  object  was  to  be  gained,  as  when  he 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Maurice  at  the  time  when  the  latter 
was  about  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Emperor ;  but  at  home 
he  cooperated  with  the  Sorbonne,  who  were  more  and  more  busy 
in  their  work  of  extirpating  false  doctrine  by  burning  the  books 
and  person.s  of  its  professors.  The  rage  of  the  common  people, 
and  even  the  holy  horror  of  licentious  courtiers,  were  excited 
by  fictitious  tales  of  abominable  \ice  which  was  said  to  be  prac- 
ticed in  the  meetings  of  the  Huguenots.  To  be  objects  of  this 
sort  of  calumny  has  been  a  common  experience  of  sects  which 
have  been  obUged  to  conduct  their  rit<ra  in  secrecy.* 

Yet  in  this  reign  the  Protestant  opmions  made  great  prog- 


'  Bumoti<]L,  tfCMnire  drm  Franeait,  xiii.  24  seq. 

*  See  an  eloquent  pHM^  od  the  inAucnoe  of  Geneva,  ia  Uichelet,  Guerrva  de 
Reiigian,  p.   108, 

■  Such  HCcmatJoiu  were  brought  ^ainat  Jem  in  the  Middle  AgeB.  Like 
ch&rgcs  were  brought  ajiauiat  the  b&rly  Cbiiatians  in  the  Romaa  flcppire.  Gibbon, 
II.  ch.  -XV. 
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ress.  In  155S  it  was  estimabcd  that  there  were  two  thousand 
places  of  reformed  worsliip  scattered  over  France,  and  congre- 
gations nmubering  four  hundred  thousand.  Tliey  were  organ- 
ized after  the  Presbyterian  form,  and  were  adherents  of  the 
Genevan  type  of  doctrine.  In  1559  they  ventured  to  hold  a 
general  synod  in  Paris,  where  they  adopted  their  confesaon  of 
faith  and  determined  the  method  of  their  church  organi- 
zation. 

After  Henry  concluded  the  disastrous  peace  of  Cateau-Cam- 
bresis,  by  which  his  conquests  in  Italy  and  in  the  Netherlands 
were  given  up  to  Spain,  and  liis  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  to  be 
married  to  Philip  IL,  and  his  sister,  Margaret,  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  he  commenced  with  fresh  vigor  the  work  of  persecution. 
It  was  hivolved  in  this  treaty  that  the  two  kings  should  unite  in 
the  suppression  of  heresy.  "The  King  of  France,  which,  since 
Ithe  reverses  of  Charles  V.,  had  been  the  first  power  in  Europe, 
bought,  at  the  price  of  many  provinces,  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
of  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  Catholic  party."  '  He  unexpect- 
edly presented  himself  in  a  session  of  Parliament,  where  a  milder 
policy  had  begun  to  find  advocates,  and  ordered  the  two  mem- 
berg  who  had  expressed  themselves  most  emphatically  on  that 
side  to  be  shut  up  in  the  Bastile.  He  declared  that  he  would 
make  the  extirpation  of  heresy  hia  principal  business,  and  by 
letter  threatened  the  Parliament  and  inferior  courts  in  case 
they  showed  any  leniency  to  heretics.  But  in  a  tilt  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  festivals  in  honor  of  the  marriages,  a 
splinter  from  the  spear  of  Montgomery,  the  Captain  of  his 
Guards,  struck  his  eye  and  inflicted  a  deadly  wound.  It 
seemed  to  the  Protestants  that  in  the  moment  of  extreme 
peril  tlie  hand  of  the  Almighty  was  stretched  out  to  deliver 
them  (1559). 

Thus  far  persecution  had  failed  of  its  design.    ''The  fanatics 

and  the  politicians  had  thought  to  annihilate  heresy  by  the 

number  and  atrocity  of  the  punishments:   they  perceived  with 

dismay  that  the  hydra  multiplied  itself  under  their  blows.    They 

had  only  succeeded  in  exalting  to  a  degree  unheard  of  before, 

I        all  that  there  are  of  heroic  powers  in  the  human  souL    For  one 

I        martyr  who  disappeared  in  the  flames,  there  presented  them- 

H       selves  a  hundred  more:    men,  women,  children,  marched  to 
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their  punishment^  singing  the  Psalms  of  Marot,  or  the  Cjiiiticle 

of  Srnieon  —  Rappdc.  vot™  S^rviteur. 

SeigDeurl   j'ai  vu  voire  Situ vour. 

ly  expired  in  ecstasy,  insensible  to  the  refined  crtielties  of 
the  savages  who  invented  torturejs  to  prolong  their  agony. 
More  than  one  judge  died  of  consternation  or  remorse.  Others 
embraced  the  faith  of  those  whom  they  sent  to  the  seafTold. 
The  executioner  at  Dijon  was  converted  at  the  foot  of  the  pyre. 
All  the  great  phenomena,  in  the  most  vast  proportions,  of  the  first 
days  of  Christianityj  were  seen  to  reappear.  Most  of  the  vic- 
tims died  with  the  eye  turned  towards  that  New  Jerusalem, 
that  holy  city  of  the  Alps,  where  some  had  been  to  seek,  whence 
others  had  received  the  Word  of  God.  Not  a  preacher,  not  a 
missionary  was  condemned  who  did  not  salute  Calvin  from  afar, 
thanking  him  for  having  prepared  him  for  so  beautiful  an  end. 
They  no  more  thought  of  reproaching  Calvin  for  not  following 
them  into  France  than  a  soldier  reproaches  his  general  for  not 
plunging  into  the  m6l6e."  * 

We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  circumstances  that  converted 
the  Huguenots  into  a  political  party.  With  the  accession  of 
Francis  II.,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  Catharine  de  Medici,  the  widow 
of  the  late  king  and  the  mother  of  his  successor,  hoped  to  gratify 
her  ambition  by  ruUng  the  kingdom.  The  daughter  of 
Lorenzo  II.,  of  Florence,  and  the  niece  of  Clement  VII.,  her 
cliildhood  had  been  passed  in  an  atmosphere  of  duphcity,  and 
she  had  thoroughly  imbibed  the  unprincipktl  maxims  of  the 
Italian  school  of  politics.  The  death  of  the  Dauphin  had  mai^le 
her  husband  the  heir  of  the  throne ;  but  his  aversion  to  her  was 
such  that,  at  an  earlier  day,  when  it  was  supposed  that  no  chil- 
drrn  would  spring  from  her  marriage,  there  was  an  idea  of  send- 
ing her  back  to  Italy.  She  had  to  pay  assiduous  court  to  the 
mistresaes  of  her  father-in-law  and  her  husband.  Even  after 
the  birth  of  her  chililren  and  after  her  husband  ascended  the 
throne,  slw  did  not  escape  from  her  humiliating  position.  She 
was  dependent  upon  the  good  offices  of  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
Henry's  mistress,  for  the  mwntenance  of  relations  with  her 
husbandt  whose  repugnance  to  her  was  partly  founded  on 
physical  peculiarities,  which  were  derivetl  from  her  profligate 
father  and  which  entailed  a  diseased  constitution  upon  her 

'  :UnrUii,  vLil.  48U, 
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children.'      Accustomed    from    early    childhood    to    hide    her 

thoughts  and  feelings;  without  conscience  and  almost  without 
a  heart;  caring  little  for  religion  except  to  hate  its  restraints, 
Catharine  had  nursed  her  dream  of  ambition  in  secret.^  But 
the  fact  that  Francis  was  legally  of  age^  though  practically  in 
his  niinority,  fUsappointed  her  hope.  It  immediately  appeared 
that  the  young  King  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  family 
of  Guise.  Claude  of  Guise  had  been  a  wealthy  and  prominent 
nobleman  of  Lorraine,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Marig- 
nano,  and  in  the  subsequent  contests  with  Charles  V.  Two  of 
his  sons,  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  and  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, had  acquired  great  power  under  Henry  11. ;  the  Duke 
as  a  military  leader,  especially  by  the  successful  defense  of 
Metz  and  the  taking  of  Calais;  and  the  Cardinal  as  Confessor 
of  the  Kingj  whose  conscience,  Beza  says,  he  carried  in  hig 
sleeve.  Both  were  unpopular^  the  Cardinal,  from  his  hostility 
to  heresy,  .specially  odious  to  the  Protestants.  TTieir  siJ^ter 
had  married  James  V.,  of  Scotlanii;  and  her  daught<?r,  Mary 
Stuartj  who  was  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of 
the  age,  was  wedded  to  the  youthful  King,  Francis  II.  He 
was  weak  in  raind  and  body,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
Cardinal  and  the  Duke,  both  of  them  aspiring  and  adroit  men, 
with  the  aid  of  the  vigorous  and  beautiful  young  Queen,  to 
maintain  a  complete  ascendency  over  him.  The  Cardinal  was 
supreme  in  the  affairs  of  State,  the  Duke  in  the  military  depart- 
ment. It  was  an  association  of  the  soldier  and  the  diplomatist, 
the  lion  and  the  fox,  for  their  common  aggrandizement.  The 
Guises  set  themselves  up  as  the  champions  of  the  old  religion, 
although  they  at  first  adopted  the  policy  of  withstanding 
Charles  V.  through  an  alliance  with  the  Pope.  Ttiey  had  large 
hopes  of  acquiring  power  in  Italy,  and  assumed  to  inherit  the 
claim  of  the  house  of  Anjou  to  Naples.  On  the  accession  of 
Francis  their  first  step  was  to  induce  the  King  to  give  a  cour- 
teous dismissal  to  the  Grand  Constable,  Montmorenci,  who, 
with  his  numerous  relatives,  had  been  the  rivals  of  the  Guises 
and  had  shared  with  them  the  offices  and  honora  of  the  king- 

■  Midhelet,  Guerres  de  Religi6n,  p.  43. 

*  Anqucti]  fltrivca  to  paint  Catbaricic,  m  aomo  pointa,  in  a  less  unfavorable 
light.  L'EHprU  de  la  Ligue,  i.  54.  She  la  charactenBed  by  the  Due  d'Aumnle 
iLa  being  ^'without  afToctionB.  without  principles,  and  without  florupEc^."  Hiatory 
0}  the  Priticea  of  CondS,  i.  86. 
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dora.  It  was  by  the  support  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  one  of  whose 
daughters  har I  married  their  brother,  that  the  Guises  were  enabled 
first  to  make  themselves  the  equals  and  then  thesuperiors  of  Mont- 
morenci,  whom  they  greatly  outstripped  in  political  sagacity.* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  thai  the  great  nobles  of  France 
would  quietly  see  the  control  of  the  government  practically 
usurped  by  persons  whom  they  considered  upstarts,  who  had 
seized  on  places  that  lUd  not  belong  to  thdii  by  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  realm.  The  opposition  to  the  Guises  centered 
in  two  families,  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Chatillon,  The 
three  brothers  of  the  former  house  were  princes  of  the  blood, 
being  descended  by  a  collateral  line  from  Louis  IX.  Anthony 
of  Vcndome,  the  eUlest,  who  by  his  marriage  with  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret,  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  wore  the  title  of  King  of  Na- 
varre, had  been  moved  to  take  the  side  of  the  Protestants,  but 
was  a  man  of  weak  and  vacillating  character.  He  had  no  loftirr 
hope  than  to  get  back  from  Spain  his  principality  of  Navarre, 
or  to  provide  himself  with  an  equivalent  dominion  elsewhere. 
The  second  brother,  Charles,  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen,  was  of  a 
similar  temperament.  The  third,  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond^,  was 
a  brave  man,  not  without  noble  qualities,  but  rash  in  counsel, 
and  not  proof  against  the  enticements  of  sensual  pleasure.  The 
Protestant  wives  of  these  men,  the  Queen  of  Nax'arre  and  the 
Princess  of  Coml^,  a  niece  of  the  Constable,  had  more  firmness 
of  reli^ous  con\'iction  than  their  husbands.  The  three  brothers 
of  the  house  of  Chatillon,  sons  of  Louisa  of  irontmorenei,  the 
sister  of  the  Constable,  were  men  of  a  nobler  make.  Tliese 
were  Odet,  Cardinal  of  Chatillon,  Admiral  Coligny,  and  Dande- 
lot,  Colonel  of  the  Cisalpine  infantry.  Coligny  had  acqijircd 
great  credit  by  introducing  strict  discipline  into  the  French 
infantry,  and  by  valor  at  St.  Quentin  and  elsewhere.  In  all 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  character  that  constitute  human 
greatness,  he  was  without  a  peer.  His  attachment  to  the  Prot- 
estant cause  was  sincere  and  immovable. 

That  the  Bourbons  and  the  great  nobles  who  were  connected 
with  them  should  seek  the  support  of  the  persecuted  Calvinists, 
and  that  the  latter,  in  turn,  should  seek  for  deliverance  through 
them  was  natural.'  Tlic  Guises  were  \'irtual  usurpers^  who 
had  taken  the  station  that  belonged  to  the  princes  of  Llie  blood, 


>  Hrnri  Martin,  vUi.  303. 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  were  persecutors.  The  nobles,  thrir 
antagonists^  and  their  Protestant  eo-religionists  had  a  common 
cause.  There  was  a  union  of  political  and  religious  motives 
to  bind  them  all  together.  If  political  considerations  had  a 
governing  weight  with  Anthony  of  Navarre  and  some  other 
leaders,  tliis  was  the  misfortune,  and  a  heavy  misfortune  it 
proved,  of  the  Huguenots;  but  it  was  not  their  fault.  "WHiile 
it  is  vmn  to  ignore  the  influence  of  political  aspirations,  it  is  a 
greater  error  of  some  writers,  Mke  Davila,  to  a.scribe  the  whole 
movement  of  the  Huguenot  leaders  to  motives  of  this  character.* 
There  was  on  their  part  a  thorough  opposition  to  the  cruel  per- 
secution of  the  Calviniats,  and  an  attachment  to  their  causc» 
whichj  if  it  was  inconstant  in  some  cases,  proved  in  others  a 
profound  and  growing  conviction,  such  as  no  terrors  and  no 
sacrifices  could  weaken. 

Calvin,  like  the  Lutheran  reformers,  preached  the  doctrine 
-^)f  obedience  to  rulers,  and  uncomplaining  submis.5ion  to  suffer- 
ing and  death.'  For  forty  years  the  unoffending  Huguenots 
had  aeted  on  this  principle  and  submitted  to  indescribable  in- 
dignities and  cruelties,  inflicted  often  by  men  who  in  their  own 
daily  lives  violated  every  commandment  of  the  decalogue.  But 
even  Calvin  held  that  Christians  might  lawfully  take  up  arms, 
under  authorized  leadersj  to  overthrow  usurpation.  We  shall 
see,  moreover,  that  it  was  the  unchecked  atrocities,  not  of  the 
magistrates,  but  of  their  subjects,  acting  without  color  of  law, 
that  kindleil  the  flames  of  civil  war.  But  in  France,  as  in 
Germany,  during  this  period,  the  reluctance  of  the  Protestants 
to  abandon  the  ground  of  passive  resistance  and  to  rise  against 
their  oppressors,  the  indecision  of  the  Protestants  on  this  ques- 
tion, more  than  once  cost  them  dear, 

'  Davita  (St-oria  etdif  Gu/ttv  CivUi  lii  franeia)'  deseribm  a  fomiat  mppttng  iq 
Voadome,  at  which  CandA  and  others  advocated  an  open  war,  but  Coligny  p«- 
Huaded  thi>in  to  adopt  a  more  crafty  policy.  Da\iLa  makra  tlie  conspiracy  of 
Amboise  ilio  rpault  of  Uiis  conference,  But  it  is  not  credible  tliut  auch  a  con- 
fer^TDcc^  waa  ever  held.  See  the  searching  criticbni  of  Davila  by  Ranke,  Franz. 
Gearhichte^  v    3  acq. 

'  &ee  Henry,  iii.  54S,  and  Eeil.,  p.  164  spq,  ^peakiuji;  of  th?  couneel  which  he 
£av^  in  reference  to  the  Amboise  conapiraey,  Calvin  says  :  "Cejjendant  les  lamely 
tatLona  ftftoy^nt  grandes  de  rmhumaniti  quon  exi'flxoit  ^"nr  alboYa  la  religion  r 
m^me  d'heur?  tn  heure  on  attendoil  une  hon-ible  t)oiiehi?rie.  pour  exberminer  tous 
^lu  pOVTes  fidelen/'  Htr  iKayA.  that  h^  rcpli^,  that  if  n  single  dfnp  of  blood  W^re 
Lihed,  rivers  of  bloo*!  would  Hum  over  Europe;  moreover  thpt  it  i#  better  "for  tea 
alt  to  perish  a  hundred  tiineH.  Uian  that  the  nam«  of  tbc  adhcrenta  of  Uie  Gospel 
»hoi4d  be  expoBtd  to  such  opprobrium," 
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The  conspiracy  of  Amboise  was  a  plot,  of  which  a  French 

gentleman^  La  Renaudie,  waa  the  most  active  contriver,  to 
dispossess  the  Guises  of  their  position  by  force  and  to  place  the 
control  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  princes  of  the 
blooiK  Cond^  appears  to  have  been  privy  to  it,  Coligny  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  it;  Calvin  tried  to  dissuade  La  Renaudic 
from  executing  hia  project,  which  the  Reformer  sternly  disap- 
proved, unless  the  princes  of  the  blood,  not  Cond^  alone,  but 
the  first  of  them  in  rank,  were  to  sanction  it,  and  Parliament 
were  to  join  with  them.'  The  Guises  were  forewarnnl  and  fore- 
armed, and  took  a  savage  revengp,  not  only  upon  the  conspira- 
tors, but  upon  a  great  number  of  innocent  Protestants,  whom 
the  conspirators  had  invited  to  the  court  to  present  their  peti- 
tions, but  who  had  no  further  complicity  in  the  undertaking 
(1560). 

The  commotion  of  which  this  abortive  scheme  waa  an  im- 
pressive sign,  had  the  effect  to  moderate  for  the  moment  the 
policy  of  the  Cardinal.  The  prisons  were  opened  and  the 
Protestants  set  at  liberty.  The  Edict  of  Romorantin,  in  1560, 
passed  by  the  agency  of  L'Hospital,  no  friend  of  the  Guises, 
atill  forbade  all  Protestant  assemblies  for  worship,  but  proceed- 
ings ag^st  individuals  on  account  of  their  faith  were  to  be 
dropped.  The  tares,  it  was  saidj  had  become  too  strong  to  be 
eradicated  from  the  field.  The  Protestants  made  an  appeal 
for  liberty  to  meet  together  for  worship.  Their  petition  waa 
boldly  presented  to  the  King  in  an  Assembly  of  Notabtea  at 
Fontainebleau  by  CoUgny,  who  had  espoused,  but  not  yet  pub- 
licly professed,  the  new  opinions.  At  the  same  time,  a  demand 
was  made  for  a  meeting  of  the  States  General,  to  consider  the 

'  Sea  Calvin'^  letter,  liited  above,  on  the  subject  (Aprit  l6,  ISQl),  in  Henry, 
iii,  21 ;  Boi!,.  p,  153.  There  run  be  no  doubt  that  La  Rfttamlie  reprtwntfd  Condft 
Id  be  tlie  silent  leader  a(  tlie  enterprise.  That  he  w^as  is  gcnprally  assumed,  and 
probably  with  inith.  Henri  Martin,  viii.  34  M»q.  Siamondi.  HitUnrt  tita  Fran- 
i;aia,  xviii.  132.  Due  d'Amnal?,  Hvtlory  ttf  ike  Prineem  uf  Condi,  i,  50.  It  is  ao 
BlAt^  by  BeSH..  H-i^toint  da  Egliaea  Rt).,  i.  250.  Hmtke  says:  "Mlt  faifttomchfT 
Bc»Mmmt]ieit  l««t  bjpJi  8elb«t  nicbt  sftgen  ob  La  Rpimudie  aieh  mit  Cond*  venfc- 
bl^et  hatte."  (i.  147.)  R&nke  adverta  to  the  d^niaJ  of  C^tidf':  but  U«  aiily 
denied  Uiiit  he  had  bwn  a  party  in  any  enl^Tprisw  againwi  the  King  or  the  Slide. 
Ilci  \vould  not  have  admitted  that  the  ConspLf acy  of  Ainbcrl^  V-Aa  <3ifr«lcd  ngnitiftt 
either.  See  Mrs.  Marsh's  intcri'MiniE  <»orlt,  Tkr  Prat.  Htf.  in  Franee  {London, 
1&47).  i.  142,  n.  Braul6inc,  who  riaes  lo  sumrthinR  likt-  *:-hT]iUsi>ui]Ti  in  praising 
the  virtU'W  ot  Goligny,  wys  that  the  coiwpirators  W4?re  prcventol  by  his  known 
|fii>bity  and  seoBe  of  liooor  from  impartii^  to  him  their  sctrret.  Lei  Humtnrit 
Ulutire*.  1.  III.  ^x,  (M.  TAdniirsl  de  Chsstillon).  BmotAme  compftrM  Coligpy 
aocj  Guise,  bub  Ispiijorius  (be  says)  place  l:ojjolb(;r  two  diautuuiUof  exquiaitA  buauty. 
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finances  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  a  National  Coxmcil  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  religion.  The  Cardinal  was  obliged  to  acquiesce. 
The  Guises  now  exerted  all  their  influence  to  combine  an  over- 
whelming party  against  the  Protestants  and  the  Bourbon 
princes.  Calvin  adhered  to  his  principle  and  discountenanced 
all  violence  on  the  aide  of  the  Protestants,  who  were  inclined 
to  take  possession  of  churches;  but  he  sought  to  persuade  the 
I  princes  to  collect  the  nobles  of  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Nor- 
'rnandy,  and  make  such  a  demonstration  as  would  of  itself, 
without  bloodshed,  break  down  the  power  of  their  antagonists. 
The  frivolous  Anthony  of  Navarre  was  not  equal  to  so  manly 
an  undertaking.  Summoned  by  the  court  to  Orleans,  he  went 
with  Cond^.  They  went,  aware  of  the  peril  in  which  they 
placed  themselves,  and  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  theb* 
friends  and  the  entreaties  of  their  wives.  Condi5  was  put  under 
arrestj  on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  Amboise  Conspiracy. 
The  King  of  Navarre  was  deprived  of  his  officers  and  guards, 
and  surrounded  with  soldiers  and  spies.  The  Deputies  of  the 
Estates,  as  they  arrived,  found  everything  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cardinal;  and  were  compelled,  at  the  outset,  to  sign  a  Catholic 
creed.  The  same  test  was  to  be  presented  to  the  chevalierts^  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael,  the  French  cardinals,  the  prelates, 
the  nobles,  and  the  royal  officers  present  at  Orleans.  The 
laymen  who  should  refuse  to  sign  this  formulary  wore  to  be 
deprived  of  all  their  offices  and  estates,  and  the  next  day  sent 
to  the  stake.  Ecclesiastics  were  to  be  remanded  to  their  own 
order  for  trial  and  judgment.  It  was  expected  that  Coligny 
and  Dandelot,  and  probably  their  brother,  the  Cardinal,  would 
be  involved  in  this  destruction  of  the  Protestant  leaders.  Tlie 
same  creed  was  to  be  imposed  on  all  officials  and  pastors 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  requirement  was  to  be  en- 
forced by  bodies  of  soldiers,  who  were  to  march  through  the 
land.  The  dominion  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  to  be  at  once 
established,  Tlie  Guises  pushed  forward,  with  all  pwsible 
lapidity,  the  process  against  Cond6,  who  was  charged  with 
^high  treason.'     He  was  condemned,  and  the  10th  of  Decera- 

1  That  the  existence  of  tliia  plot  •was  credited  by  the  HugUeUot  Icailere  dJ- 
mit^  (jE  no  doubt.  For  |he  evidence  of  it9  reality,  whicll  appears  to  hv  BUfficiit;iit, 
Hcv  Tlitjlri  Martin,  i\,  54,  n.  Ratike  says  :  "  Icli  liabe  nianchea  gErrunden.,  wodurch 
diese  Beliftuptuiigeri  " —  the  reports  of  the  coiwpirBcy  — "beatatigt,  nicbta  wo- 
(tuf(.'h    b\v  gaQz    nuaser    Zweifel    gcsetst    wiirdeli.''     1.    156.      Marliu    says :    '"The 
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ber  was  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution.  Just  then,  on  the  5th 
of  December,  1560,  the  young  King  suddenly  died.  Once  more 
the  Protestants  felt  that  an  interposition  of  Proviilence  had 
eaved  them.  "When  all  waa  lost,"  said  Beza,  "behold  the 
Lord  our  God  awoke !" 

The  opportunity  of  the  Queen  Mother  had  come  at  Jast. 
The  question  whether  her  second  son,  Charles  IX. ,  was  in  his 
minority,  could  not  be  doubtfid.  She  assumed  the  practical 
g^Liardianship  of  hiiTi,  and  with  it  a  virtual  regency.  The  plan 
of  the  Guises  to  crush  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  their  sup- 
porters, by  a  single  blow,  had  failed.  L'Hospital  easily  con- 
vinced the  Queen  that  it  was  for  her  interest  to  liberate  Condfi* 
and  to  put  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the  opposite  party,  which 
had  barely  failed  of  attaining  to  absolute  control.  The  Duke  waa 
too  wise  to  attempt  to  retain  the  supremacy,  which  the  Cardinal, 
hia  brother,  was  not  disposed  to  relinquish.  The  King  of  Navarre 
became  Lieutenant-general.  The  Constable  Montmorcnci  re- 
covered the  direction  of  military  affairs,  but  the  Guises  kept 
their  places  in  the  Council,  and  Duke  Francis  retained  the  post 
of  master  of  the  royal  household.  But  the  favorable  attitude 
of  the  government  as  regards  toleration  reenforced  the  Protes- 
tants, The  Huguenots,  as  they  came  to  be  called,'  were  power- 
ful in  numbers,  and  still  more  in  the  character  of  their  party. 
Entire  counties  were  almost  wholly  Protestant.  They  were 
strong  among  the  nobles  and  educated  class.  Many  rich  mer- 
chants adhered  to  them.    But  their  largest  support  was  from 

AtLtheDticity  or  the  plot,  aa  to  Its  siibfitance,  ia  not  doubtTul.  Th«  Guiara  bedI  iu 
far  as  Turkey  to  Laduce  the  SultAn  not  to  hicder,  by  any  diveraion  ft^aiEusl  tha 
AtUFtFVn  States,  tlie  w^ork  of  the  destnirtioD  of  hcreticS:  The  intcrminAbl^  diii- 
euHioQa  as  to  (he  premeditation  of  St.  BarVnAomfte,  ioicnexiag  fracn  a  hbt^rical 
point  qE  vi'^w,  are  estreniely  viun  rrom  the  mora]  point  of  view.  The  St.  Sar- 
Ihotomeie  —  that  is  to  say,  tlie  exti^nnittatiun  of  the  Keretios  fey  fof<je,  open  of  with 
tlie  aid  of  str&tngeai  —  had  bIwpvs  bppn  in  the  heart  gf  the  chiefs  of  the  perswut- 
iog  party.     Tliey  masaacred  whvii  tliey  i^'OUUl,  jilal  aa  they  bdmed." 

'  Reaa  expluin^  itie-  uriglti  of  tin?  aaiuf  HuguoaotD  (i.  269).  At  Tours  there 
WIL3  K  stiperHtLtious  belief  that  tlie  ghost  of  Hugh  Capet  roamed  through  the  irity 
at  night.  A»  tha  Protcatan[«  lidd  thoif  me^Uitgs  ju  tlie  Jiight,  they  were  dan- 
■iv^y  C^ed  Hugueuotii,  n»  if  they  were  the  troop  of  Kinj;  Hugh.  This  e.xpla- 
Datkui  ia  given  by  De  Tlioti,  Uiiiv.  7Ai.  Other  writers,  anbong  them  Merl» 
d'AulHgD6  0-  88).  derive  it  from  E-rdgenota,  the  n«me  given  to  the  party  of  frse- 
doRi  at  Geneva,  who  were  for  an  alliance  n  ith  the  Swiab.  Martin  {^'iLi.  28)  unitea 
both  explnnatioris,  LHtf^  (Pirt.  Fmnf-awr)  adopt*  neither.  but?onDccit«  Ibe  term 
with  t)ie  rmme  of  a  person,  A  derivalioik  from  the  langite  d'oc  of  eoUthem  FtabCe 
has  been  recwntJy  suggr^^tt^J.  the  word  "  duganau  "  Uidicating  "  owl-like,"  prob«bl.v 
wilh  rprcreoce  to  night  meetingSL  See  Bulletin  hitt.  tt  litt.,  for  ISM,  p.  AAfr  Mq. 
I'iic  name  eocms  to  havo  boea  in  uw  by  1&52. 
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the  intelligent  middle  classes,  the  artisans  in  the  cities;  al- 
though not  a  few  of  the  lower  orders,  who  had  seen  the  world, 
and  were  practiced  in  bearing  arms,  were  in  the  Huguenot  ranks. 
In  a  representation  made  to  the  Pope,  in  1561,  by  the  middle 
party  of  French  prelates,  it  was  stated  that  a  quarter  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  kmgdom  were  Protestants.  That  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  exterminate  them,  and  that  both 
parties  should  make  up  their  minds  to  live  together  in  peace, 
waa  the  conviction  of  a  few  dispassionate  and  far-sighted  men, 
among  whom  was  the  Chancellor  L'Hospital,  who  had  been 
called  to  hia  office  after  the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise,  and  who 
put  forth  his  best  exertions  to  recommend  this  wise  and  hmnane 
policy.  Hia  tolerant  views  were  reflected  in  edicts  of  the  States 
General  at  Orleans,  wliere,  also,  sound  reforms  were  adopted 
in  the  administration  of  justice;  but  these  niea-sures  were  re- 
Bisbed  by  Parliament,  and  by  the  Catholics  attached  to  the 
Guises.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  joined  by  Montmorenci ;  and 
they,  with  the  Marshal  of  Saint  Andr^,  formed  the  Triumvirate 
with  which  the  feeble  King  of  Navarre  was  unequally  matched. 
Strife  arose  in  the  Council  between  the  two  parties.  It  was 
arranged,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  Protestants,  that  a  great  reli- 
gious conference  should  be  held  at  Poiasy  to  see  if  the  two  parties 
could  come  to  an  agreement.  In  this  measure  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  concurred,  in  the  expectation  that  he  should  be 
able  to  bring  out  the  differences  between  the  Calvinists  and  the 
Lutherans,  and  deprive  the  former  of  their  natural  allies  in  the 
event  of  a  religious  war,  which  he  probably  anticipated.  Tlie 
elections  from  the  nobility  and  the  third  estate  for  the  States 
General,  which  first  assembled,  in  1561,  at  Pontoise,  and  after- 
wards adjourned  to  Poissy,  were  extremely  unfavorable  to  the 
Guise  faction.  This  meeting  was  really  a  crisis  in  the  history 
of  France.^  The  noblesse  and  the  commonalty  were  united 
against  the  clergy,  and  presented  measures  of  constitutional 
reform  of  a  startling  character,  such,  had  they  been  carried 
through,  as  would  have  brought  the  French  system  of  govern- 
ment into  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  England,  would 
have  carried  the  nation  along  in  one  path,  and  prevented  the 
civil  wars.  The  Pope,  the  clergy,  and  the  King  of  Spain  united 
in  efforts  to  stem  the  prevailing  current  towards  compromise 

■  BMDke,  \.  164,  1S5.     Henri  Martic,  ix.  93. 
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or  peace  between  the  opposing  confessiona.  But  the  religious 
colloquy  was  held.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1561.  In  the 
great  Refectory  of  the  Benedictines  at  Poissy,  the  young  King 
sat  in  the  midst  of  the  aristocracy  of  France  —  Catharine 
de  Medici,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  the 
great  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court,  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
abbots,  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  a  numerous  company  of 
lesser  nobleSj  with  their  wives  and  daughters.  In  this  brilliant 
concourse,  Theodore  Ueza  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  prcacherg 
ami  elders  deputed  by  the  Huguenots  to  represent  their  cause, 
and  eloquently  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  party  of  reform. 
Beza  was  a  man  of  high  birth,  of  prepossessing  appearance,  of 
graceful  and  polished  mianners,  who  was  at  his  ease  m  the 
society  of  the  court,  and,  prior  to  the  public  conference,  won 
the  respect  and  favor  of  many  of  his  auditors  by  his  attractive- 
ness in  social  intercourse.'  It  was  somethmg  gained  for  Protes- 
tantism, when  such  a  man^  with  whom  there  could  be  no 
reluctance  to  associate  on  equal  terms,  was  seen  to  come  forward 
In  its  defense.  But  Beza,  besides  being  an  impressive  speaker, 
was  an  erudite  scholar,  with  his  learning  so  perfectly  at  com- 
mand that  he  could  not  be  perplexed  by  his  adversaries.  At 
one  time  there  was  some  prospect  of  an  agreement,  even  in  a 
general  definition  of  the  Eucharist.  The  final  result  of  the 
interviews,  public  and  private,  that  took  place  in  connection 
with  the  conference,  was  to  convince  both  parties  that  no  com- 
promise on  the  points  of  theological  difference  was  practicable. 
Widespread  disturbances  in  France^  for  one  thing,  moved 
Catharuie  to  call  together  a  new  Conference  at  St.  Germain 
(January,  1562),  There  the  Chancellor  frankly  and  boldly 
eet  forth  the  principles  of  religious  toleration. 
-**  On  the  17th  of  January,  1562,  was  issued  the  important 
Edict  of  St,  Germain.  It  gave  up  the  policy,  which  had  been 
pursued  for  forty  years,  of  extirpating  religious  dissent.  It 
granted  a  measure  of  toleration.  The  Protestants  were  to  sur- 
render churches  of  which  they  had  taken  possession  and  were 
to  build  no  more.  On  the  other  hand,  they  might,  until  further 
order  should  be  taken,  hold  their  religious  meetings  outride  of 
the  walls  of  cities,  by  daylight,  without  arms  in  their  hands; 

■  Bee  H.  H.  BaiixI,  ThMdorm  Beta  (lfi94)j  p.  139  Beq.,  for  a  full  kceouot  of  tha 
CoUoquy. 
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flod  their  meetings  were  to  be  protected  by  the  police.  They 
were  to  pay  r^^rd  to  tlie  festival  days  of  the  Catholic  Churchy 
were  to  aasemble  no  consistories  or  synods  without  permis- 
noa,  were  uot  to  enter  into  any  military  oi^nization  or  levy 
laxea  ufx^n  one  anotlier,  and  were  to  teach  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, without  insulting  the  mass  and  other  Catholic  mstitutioD& 
It  wa£  a  restricted  toleration,  but  the  practice  had  been  to  give 
to  edicts  of  thi£  nature  Bome  latitude  of  construction.  Calvin 
rej<Mced  in  it,  and  the  Calvintste  felt  that  under  it  they  could 
convert  the  nation  to  the  Protectant  faith.  Not  until  the  6th 
March  could  the  vote  I>e  carried  in  Parliament  to  register  the 
ict,  and  it  was  not  long  obsen'ed.  The  papal  le^te  and  the 
Catholic  chiefs  Bucceeded  in  inducing  the  King  of  Navarre  to 
abandon  tlic  Protestant  cause.  He  was  told  that  the  Pope 
would  armul  his  tfiarriagc,  and  that  he  could  then  wed  Mary, 
the  young  Queen  of  Scotland.  He  was  not  base  enough  to  coun- 
t^-nancp  this  proposal.*  The  throne  of  Sardinia  was  held  out 
to  him  aa  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Navarre.  Tiie  only 
hope  for  the  success  of  the  tolerant  policy  of  L'Hospital  had 
rested  in  the  union  of  the  Queen  Mother  with  the  princes  of  the 
blood ;  and  this  union  was  now  broken. 

The  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  were  resolved  not  to  ac- 
r|uiesce  in  a  policy  of  toleration^  not  to  give  up  the  idea  of  obtain- 
ing uniformity  by  coercion.  Tlie  massacre  of  Vassy  was  the 
event  that  occasioned  war.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  1st  of 
March,  1562,  the  Duke  of  Guise  arrived  at  the  village  of  Vassy 
on  his  way  to  Paris,  at  the  head  of  a  retinue  of  several  hundred 
noblcB  and  fioldlers.  The  Protestants  were  holding  their  reh- 
gious  service  in  a  spacious  bam.  Tliither  he  sent  some  of  his 
meiij  who  provoked  a  conflict,  Tlae  rest  of  tttc  troop  came  to 
the  spot,  tore  off  the  door,  and  with  guns  and  sabers  slaughtered 
and  woundfil  a  lurge  number  of  the  unarmed,  defenseless  con- 
gregation, and  plundered  their  houses.  Guise  looked  on  and 
did  not  hinder  the  work.  In  fact,  he  had  come  to  town  with 
the  design  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Huguenot  worship  there.' 
Tlieir  prejieher,  lileeding  from  his  wounds^  he  carried  off  as  a 
prisoner.  Tlie  Duke  was  received,  especially  in  Paris,  with 
ncf^lanmtions.  The  Protejiitants  throughout  France  justly 
considered  his  deed  a  wanton  and  atrocious  violation  of  the 


'  I>ua  d'AumBlc,  L  RS, 
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Religious  Peace,  and  flew  to  arms.  In  every  parish  a  crusade 
wag  preached  against  the  Huguenots,  and  the  scenes  of  cmelty 
that  followed  have  been  styled,  by  a  French  historian,  the  St. 
Bartholomew  of  1562.  Tlie  Triumvirs  seized  the  persona  of 
the  Queen  Mother  and  the  King,  and,  either  with  or  without 
their  consent,  conveyed  them  to  Paris,  where  the  whole  popu- 
lation Were  full  of  hatred  to  the  heretics.  Another  massacre 
at  Sens,  even  more  cniel  than  that  of  Vassy,  was  the  signal  for 
an  outburst  of  iconoclastic  fury  on  the  side  of  the  Huguenots, 
which  was  attended  with  a  great  destruction  of  nionuments 
of  art  and  the  profanation  of  sepulchers.  It  was  true  of  the 
Huguenots  that,  "leas  barbarous,  in  general,  than  their  adver- 
saries, toward  men,  their  rage  was  implacable  against  things" 
—  against  whatever  they  considered  objects  or  signs  of  idolatry.' 
Thus  began  the  series  of  terrible  wars,  which  only  terminated 
with  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne.  In  the  devasta- 
tion which  they  caused  they  may  be  compared  to  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  in  Germany.  France  was  a  prey  to  religious  and 
political  fanaticism.  The  passions  that  are  always  kindled  in  civil 
wars  were  made  the  more  fierce  from  the  religious  consecration 
which  was  imparted  to  them.  Other  nations,  as  was  inevitable, 
mingled  in  the  frightful  contest,  and  France  had  well-nigh  lost 
its  independence.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Huguenots 
acted  in  self-defense.  As  we  have  said,  their  connection  with  a 
political  party,  whatever  evils  were  incidental  to  it,  was  the 
unavoidable  result  of  the  course  taken  by  their  antagonists, 
who  attacked  at  once  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  rights 
of  the  princes  who  professed  it.  But  it  was  private  violence 
countenanced  by  the  aulhoritira,  against  which  the  Huguenots 
rose  in  arms.  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  the  Huguenot  historian  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  says:  "It  is  to  be  forever  observed,  that 
as  long  as  they  put  the  reformed  to  death  under  the  forms  of 
justice,  however  iniquitous  and  cruel  it  was,  they  stretched 
out  their  necks,  but  not  their  hands;  but  when  the  public 
authority,  the  magistrates,  weary  of  their  burnings,  threw  the 
knife  into  the  hand.^  of  the  crowd,  and  by  tumults  and  great 
massacres  took  away  the  venerable  face  of  justice,  and  caused 
neighbor  to  be  slain  by  neighbor  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and 


'  Henri  Martto.  ix.  124.   Od  the 
Hitlory,  iii.   1  seq. 
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drums,  who  couM  prevent  the  miserable  victims  from  opposing 
ann  to  arm,  steel  to  steel,  and  from  taking  the  contagion  of  a 
just  fury  from  a  fury  without  justice?  .  .  .  Let  foreign  nations 
ju<lge  whether  we  or  our  enemies  have  the  guilt  of  war  upon 
the  forehead."* 

Rouen  was  captured  by  the  CathoHcs  and  sacked.  There 
the  King  of  Navarre,  fighting  on  the  Catholic  side^  received  a 
mortal  woimd.  In  the  battle  of  Dreux,  the  Protestants,  led 
by  Coligny  and  Cond^,  were  worsted,  but  their  power  waa  not 
broken.  Shortly  after,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  endeavor- 
ing to  take  Orleans,  was  assassinated  by  a  Huguenot  nobleman. 
The  act  was  condemned  by  Calvin,  nor  had  it  the  sanction  of 
any  of  the  Protestant  leaders^  however  they  may  have  refrained 
from  exerting  themselves  to  hinder  it.  Coligny  declared  that 
he  had  prevented  the  execution  of  similar  plots  before,  that  he 
had  no  agency  in  this,  but  that  for  the  six  months  previouaj 
from  the  time  when  he  had  heard  that  the  Duke  and  his  brother, 
the  CanUnal,  had  formed  the  design  to  destroy  him  and  hia 
family,  he  had  ceased  to  exert  himself  to  save  the  Duke.  A 
year  after  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  the  edict  of  Amboise  reestab- 
lished peace  on  terms  more  favorable  to  the  high  nobles  on  the 
Protestant  side  than  the  preceding  edict,  but  less  favorable  to 
the  smaller  gentry  and  to  the  toTvns,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
allowed  Ijut  a  single  place  of  woTship  in  a  district  or  bailliage. 
Paris  was  excepted:  there  Protestant  worship  was  not  to  be 
tolerated.  The  capital  became  more  and  more  a  stronghold 
of  Catholic  fanaticism.  The  settlement  was  negotiated  by 
Cond^,  but  Coligny  refused  to  give  his  sanction  to  its  provisions, 
which  were  mast  unacceptable  to  the  body  of  the  Protestants, 
who  were  confident  that  better  terms  might  have  been  made. 

Tliis  pacification  could  not  be  of  long  endurance.  The 
Huguenots  saw  from  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  court  and 
the  hostile  movements  of  their  adversaries  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  observe  it.  They  anticipated  the  attack  by  them- 
selves resorting  to  arms;  a  mea^^ure  which  the  leaders  felt 
obliged  to  adopt,  though  not  without  grave  misgivings.  They 
extorted  the  Peace  of  Longjumeau  (1568),  which,  however, 
reestablished  substantially  the  Edict  of  Pacification,    Condi's 

1  AgHppB  d'AtibtgnA,  Hitd,  UniveraeiU  (1616-lS).  G.  de  F6Iice,  Ifist.  dta 
ProfcftOTitt  de  France,  p.  160. 
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lack  of  judgment  was  hardly  leas  conspicuous  than  his  valor 
in  the  field,'  Charles  IX.  was  filled  with  chagrin  and  indigna- 
tion at  being  driven  to  make  an  accommodation  with  his  sub- 
jects in  arms.  The  bitter  animosity  of  the  Catholics  through 
the  country  was  stirred  up  against  the  Huguenots.  But  a 
few  months  before,  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  executed  Eginont  and 
Horn  in  the  Netherlands.  At  Bayonne,  where  Alva  had  met 
the  Queen  Mother  and  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  of  Spain,  he 
had  spared  no  pains  to  induce  the  French  court  to  proceed  to 
extreme  measures  against  the  Huguenots.  But  the  young 
King  was  then  averse  to  the  renewal  of  the  war  and  to  a  resort 
to  cruel  persecution,  and  the  Queen  Mother  refused  to  give  way 
to  Alva's  persuasions.'  Her  aim  was  to  balance  the  parties 
against  each  other,  so  that  neither  of  them  could  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  endanger  her  own  power.  The  words  of  Alva,  how- 
ever, made  a  stronger  impression  on  Montpensier,  Montluc,  and 
other  Catholic  nobles.  The  last  conflict,  which  the  Huguenots 
had  begun,  had  exasperated  all  who  were  not  of  their  party. 
The  CathoUc  counter-reformation  was  in  progress,  and  Jesuit 
preachprg  inflamed  the  anger  of  the  Catholic  population,  Philip 
and  Alva  renewed  their  efforts,  which  were  seconded  by  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  in  the  Council.  The  Huguenots,  the  King 
was  toldj  were  rebels;  if  they  were  not  subdued^  he  could  not  be 
the  ruler  of  the  land.  Thus  war  was  once  more  renewed,  under 
Spanish  influence  and  cooperation.  The  Huguenots  were  now 
in  arms  to  defend  their  lil>prties  against  a  perfidious  conspiracy. 
Tlie  Prince  of  Cond^  and  the  Admiral  Coligny  had  found  safety 
in  Rochelle,  the  town  which  often  proved  the  bulwark  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  more  than  once  saved  it  from  fatal  dis- 
aster. The  Eilict  of  Pacification  was  annulled.  The  Hugue- 
nots were  beaten  at  Jarnac  in  X569,  where  Cond^  fell,  leaving 
his  name  to  his  eldest  son  Henry,  a  youth  of  seventeen;  and 
the  same  year  they  were  defeated  again  at  Moncontour,  Now 
Rochelle  proved  its  value  to  the  Protestants,  who,  under  Co- 
ligny,  successfully  defended  the  city  against  the  victorious 
enemy. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  court  should  have  been  inclined 

'  The  Puc  d'AuiDBje,  who  def^nils  the  Edict  of  AmbalBe,  admrita  that  in  this 
tiu-t  IrpBty  Cohd^  made  a.  fAJsc  et^p,  ntid  adds,  "  It  must  b«  tillow«d  that  hia  besrt 
wi#  Iftrger  than  hi?  inttlU-ct."  i.  2114. 

3  The  Usual  opposiu  repreatntAiioa  it  corrected  by  RAnke,  i.  I&3. 
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to  make  peace  at  this  time.  But  the  war  was  not  like  the 
fonner  conteats^  a  loral  one.  It  was  a  general  war,  in  which 
foreign  nations  were  concerned.  The  Huguenots  were  aided 
by  money  from  England  and  troops  from  Germany.  When 
they  had  been  shut  up  in  Rochelle,  where  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre held  her  court,  they  fitted  out  a  small  fleet  which  they 
used  with  much  effect  along  the  coast.  It  was  a  characteristic 
of  Coligny  that,  thougii  often  beaten  in  the  ficKl,  he  was  able, 
after  defeat,  to  keep  together  lus  forces  and  resume  hostilities. 
He  w&s  soon  strong  enough  to  sally  forth  from  Rochelle  and  to 
traverse  France  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  three  thousand  horse, 
the  most  of  whom  were  Gernians,  and  whose  progress,  especially 
as  it  was  known  that  the  young  princes,  Navarre  and  Cond6, 
were  among  them,  awakened  enthusiasm  wherever  they  ap- 
peared. The  perseverance  of  the  Huguenots  and  their  con- 
tinued strength,  unexhausted  by  defeat,  constituted  one  of  the 
arguments  for  peace.  Jealousy  of  Spain  was  the  other.  The 
ambition  of  Philip  excited  alarm  among  the  French.  He  had 
a  scheme  for  effecting  the  liberation  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
and  of  marrying  her  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  his  half-brother, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  bring  Scotland,  and  ultimately  England, 
under  Spanish  control.  Ho  proposed  to  marry  his  sister  to  the 
young  King  of  France.  If  these  plans  should  be  carried  out, 
England,  Scotland,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  might,  like 
Italy,  be  made  subordinate  to  Spain.  It  waa  felt,  moreover, 
that  he  was  taking  part  in  the  war  against  the  Huguenots 
mainly  to  promote  his  selfish  interest,  and  that  he  rendered 
less  assistance  than  the  enemy  gained  from  their  German  alHes. 
The  court,  in  1570,  agreed  to  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  by 
which  the  provisions  of  the  Edict  of  Pacification  were  revived, 
and  four  fortified  towns,  of  which  Rochelle  was  one,  were  put 
for  two  years  into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  as  a  guarantee 
for  their  safety  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  stipulations. 

Thus  the  obstinate  refusal  to  grant  a  moderate  degree  of 
religious  liberty  led  to  the  necessity  of  a  vastly  greater  conces- 
&;ion^  through  which  the  kingdom  was  divided  against  itself  — 
another  kingdom  being,  as  it  wercj  established  within  it.  Yet 
it  was  a  measure  which  the  Huguenots,  after  their  experience 
of  the  perfidy  of  the  court,  had  no  alternative  but  to  demand. 

The  conclusion  of  this  peace  with  the  Huguenots  brought 
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upon  the  European  states  a  political  crisis  of  great  moment. 
It  scemeil  likely  that  France  woukl  take  part  m  a  coalition 
against  Philip  II.  The  etat*  of  tilings  in  the  Netherlands  at 
this  juncture  was  favorable  for  such  an  alliance.  The  union  of 
Philip  with  Venice  and  with  the  Pope,  and  the  victory  of  Lepanto, 
increased  the  jealousy  with  which  France  and  England  looked 
on  his  ambitious  designs.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  the  heir  of  the  French  crown,  should  marry  Queen 
Elizabeth^  and,  when  this  negotiation  was  broken  off,  that  his 
younger  brother,  the  Duke  d'Alen^on,  should  marry  her.  The 
Queen  Mother  waa  in  apparent,  and  probably  sincere,  accord 
with  this  new  policy.  The  sons  of  the  Constable  Montmorenci 
were  then  powerful  at  court,  and  it  was  one  of  them,  the  Mar- 
shal Francis,  who  suggested  the  marriage  of  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Catharinej  Margaret  of  Valois,  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  Tlie 
Queen  Mother  fell  in  with  the  proposal,  and  the  Huguenots 
were  not  averse  to  It.  At  about  the  same  time  Cond^  was 
married  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Cleve.  So  ardent  were 
the  hopes  of  the  Protestants  that  Coligny  bimKlf  came  to  the 
court  and  was  warndy  received  by  Catharine. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  character.  On  his 
own  estate,  he  punctually  attended,  with  his  family  and  de- 
pendents, the  Calvinistic  worship;  and  at  ejich  reciurence  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  he  was  at  pains  to  heal  all  quarrels  and 
differences  among  his  people.  He  entered  into  the  civil  wars 
with  the  utmost  reluctance  and  sorrow,  in  obetlience  to  the 
imperative  call  of  duty,  and  in  compliance  with  the  counsels 
of  Iriis  wife,  who  equaled  him  in  piety  and  in  nobleness  of  soul. 
He  did  not  allow  the  spirit  of  a  patriot  to  sink  in  that  of  a  par- 
tisan. Notwithstanding  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful party,  and,  though  a  subject,  was  able  to  make  peace  or 
war,  he  was  broatl  and  disinterested  in  all  his  plans.  Grave  in 
liis  deportment,  inflexible  in  his  principles,  blameless  in  his 
morals,  with  an  immutable  trust  in  God,  he  presents  a  com- 
manding figure  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  anti  corruption  of 
the  times.  It  was  the  hatred  of  Catharine  de  Medici  to  Coligny 
that  led  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  She  saw  how 
deeply  the  King  was  impressetl  with  his  abiUties  and  excellence. 
Charles  IX.,  sickly  in  body,  like  the  other  sons  of  Henry  II., 
and  with  an  unhealthy,  imregulatecl  nature, — all  the  bad  tea- 
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dencies  of  which  had  been  fostered  in  the  base  and  dissolute 
society  in  which  he  had  bpen  reared,  and  by  the  influence  of 
his  mother,  whoso  eviprcine  purpose  was  to  keep  up  her  own 
ascendency  over  him,  —  now  felt  for  the  first  time  the  inspir- 
ing inHuenee  of  a  man  who  could  awaken  in  him  something  of 
reverence  and  love.  The  Queen  saw  that  day  by  day  she  was 
becoming  supplanted,  simply  by  the  natural  impression  which 
CoHgay  made  upon  her  eon.  The  beat  hopes  were  awakened 
in  Cohgny's  own  mind  by  the  almost  filial  regard  with  which 
the  King  listened  to  him.  He  urged  most  earnestly  that  war 
should  be  declared  against  Spain,  and  the  King  was  inclined  to 
take  the  step.  However  Catharine  might  be  disposed  to  pre- 
vent Philip  from  acquiring  a  power  in  France  that  could  be 
dangerous  to  herself,  she  was  not  of  a  mind  to  enter  into  a  war 
against  him;  a  war,  too,  that  must  incidentally  add  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Huguenots,  and  confirm  the  influence  of 
Coligny  over  the  Iving.  Whom  would  he  follow,  Catharine  of 
Coligay  ?  Warm  words  passed  between  Coligny  and  the  Queen 
Mother,  in  the  presence  of  Charles.  The  Admiral  said  that  the 
King  might  be  involved  in  war,  even  against  his  will  —  referring 
to  the  conflict  in  the  Netherlands,  into  which  Coligny  was  urg- 
ing him  to  enter.  It  was  pretended  afterwards  that  he  had 
thrown  out  a  threat  of  rebellion.  Catharine  determined  to 
destroy  him.  She  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Guises,  his  implacable 
enemies,  who  longed  to  avenge  upon  him  the  assassination  of 
their  relative.  Her  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards 
Henry  lU.,  on  whom  she  doted  and  who  was  equally  alarmed 
at  the  feeUng  which  the  King  manifested  to  Coligny,  engaged 
cordially  in  the  plot.  The  Duchess  of  Nemours,  the  widow  of 
Francis^  and  the  mother  of  Henry  of  Guise,  willingly  aided  in 
devising  and  carrying  out  the  diabolical  scheme.  Coligny  was 
wounded  by  a  shot  from  a  window  of  an  adherent  of  the  Guiaea. 
This  was  on  the  22d  of  August,  1572.  The  wound  was  not 
dangCTOUs,  and  the  plot  had  miscarried.  The  failure  involved 
the  more  peril  to  the  authors  of  it,  from  the  sympathy  with  the 
Admiral  which  the  King  expressed,  and  from  his  indignation  at 
the  Guises,  who  were  known  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  In  a 
visit  to  Coligny,  in  which  the  Queen  Mother  accompanied  the 
King,  the  wounded  veteran,  who  at  that  time  thought  that  the 
bullets  which  had  struck  him  might  have  been  poisoned,  called 
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him  to  the  bedside,  and,  in  an  undertone,  cautionod  him  a^^ainst 
yielding  to  the  eounsoJs  of  Catharine  and  the  faction  with  which 
ishe  had  allied  herself.  By  the  most  importunate  urging,  she 
extorted  from  Charles  a  statement  of  what  the  Admiral  had  said. 
Thereupon  the  plan  of  a  general  mas-sacre  was  matured. 
Had  it  been  thought  of  before  ?  Pains  had  been  taken  to  col- 
lect the  Huguenots  from  all  quarters  into  the  city.  Catharine 
had  insisted  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  there.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  idea  of  seizing  on  this  oi'casion  to  cut  off 
some  of  the  Huguenot  leaders  was  not  new  to  the  Queen's 
mind.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  out  the  sinuosities  of  a  nature 
60  made  up  of  deceit.'  She  wa'!  fully  capable  of  weaving  two 
schemes  siumltaneously,  and  of  avaiUng  herself  of  either  as 
circumstances  niight  dictate.  At  all  events,  the  failure  in  the 
first  attempt  uptm  Cohgny  moved  her  and  her  confederates  to 
imdertake  a  general  massacre.  Henry  HI.,  who  was  one  of 
them,  asserted  that  the  King  himself,  when  he  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  murder  of  Coligny,  demanded 
that  the  Huguenots  sliould  all  be  struck  down,  so  that  none 
should  be  left  to  cry  out  against  liis  deed.  The  court  had  been 
absorbed  in  the  festivities  attending  the  marrif^e  of  Henry  of 
Navarre.  The  fanaticism  of  the  people  of  Paris  was  inflamed 
by  the  presence  of  the  Protestants  among  them,  and  efforts 
were  necessary  to  prevent  outbreakings  of  violence.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  unchain  the  passions  of  the  Cathohc  populace, 
and  the  work  of  death  could  be  done.  The  feeble,  impulsive, 
impetuous,  half-distracted  King  wag  assured  that  a  plot,  with 
Coligny  at  its  head,  had  been  formeil  against  him,  and  was 
plied  with  entreaties,  arguments,  threats,  until  his  opposition 
was  broken  down,  and  he  yielded  himself  as  a  passive  instru- 
ment into  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.'    In  the  night  of  the 

'  "Cettc  fptnme  ^tait  lo  mcnsonge  mfirDC  ct  Ton  ec  perd  dana  rabtuie  de  bb 
f&uBBet6."  Henri  Martin,  ix.  2fll_  Uiohc^lct,  m  ihe  course  nf  hia  eto-quetit  nar- 
rativQ  of  the  St.  BarthoLoincw  plot,  aaya  of  Catbarine:  "EUe  ftait  double  et 
fauane  avec  Ions,  avpc  eltc-rafme/'     Guerra  de  Religion,  p.  399, 

*  Oa  the  mufh  controvertod  qjiiestion,  whether  the  maflaacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew ■vroB  premoditntvd.  two  of  the  ablest  modern  hiatoriann,  Ranke  and  Henri 
Martin,  are  hu bat anti ally  a^e«d.  The  material  paints  of  their  ^ier  are  indi- 
caled  above.  Sec  Raoke',  i.  212  Boq,.,  and  hia  cxaTtiination  (v.  97  fior{.>  of  the 
■work  of  Capefigue:  HintaiTt  dt  la  Rfforme,  de  ta  Li^jtit  rt  de  Htnry  iV.  Cape- 
figiie  IB  one  of  the  nnli?rs  who  would  lankc  the  maasfLrrr  spring  whollly  froni  the 
mfuriat«d  etatc  of  Catholic  feeting  in  Paris,  of  which  the  JniiiWduals  eoJicernwd 
in  it  were  Uie  mere  ukstrumeDte.     Martm  <tx.  302)  comitlef?  th»t  \a  iowating  ihaX 
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21th  of  August,  at  a  concerted  signa],  the  murderers  fell  upon 
the  victims,  the  (le.struction  of  the  most  eminent  of  whom  had 
heeii  previously  allotted  to  individuals,  the  Duke  of  Guise  hav- 
ing taken  it  in  charge  to  dispatch  Coligny,  An  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  Huguenots  followed.  The  miserable  King  was 
seen  to  fire  upon  them  from  liis  window.  Couriers  were  sent 
tlirough  the  country,  and  in  the  other  towns  the  same  frightful 
scenes  were  enacted.  Not  less  than  two  thousand  were  killed 
hi  Paris,  and  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  in  the  rest  of  France. 
Navarre  and  Cond6  were  at  length  obhged  to  conform  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  save  their  lives.  The  news  of  the  great 
massacre  excited  a  tumult  of  joy  at  Madrid  and  at  Rome.  It 
J8  said  that  Philip  II.,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  laughed 
aloud.  The  Pope  ordered  a  Te  Dewn,  and  by  processions  and 
jubilant  thanksgivings  the  Papal  court  signified  the  satisfaction 
with  which  the  intelligence  was  received.  A  medal  was  struck 
having  on  one  side  the  image  of  Gregory  XIII.,  and  on  the 
otherj  the  destroying  angel,  with  the  words,  Hugonotorum 
stTuges  (massacre  of  the  Huguenots).  The  Pope  ordered  Vasari 
to  paint  and  hang  up  in  the  Vatican  a  picture  which  should 
represent  the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenot-?,  and  bear  the  inscrip- 
tion, " Pontifex  Colignii  necem  prc^at"  (the  Pope  approves  the 
slaying  of  Coligny).  Among  the  fictitious  apologies  which  the 
French  court  put  forth,  that  which  charged  upon  the  Hugue- 
nots a  plot  against  the  King  and  government  met  with  little, 
if  any,  credence.  Everywhere,  except  at  Madrid  and  Rome, 
in  the  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  nations,  the  atrocious 
crime  was  regarded  with  horror  and  with  detestation  of  its 
pfrpetrators. 

the  nuurloge  of  Kavarrp  hIiouIcI  be  at  Parifl,  there  was  in  the.  mlntl  of  tho  QuMD 
Mother  "Hmon  un  projct,  au  moinB,  unc  arriere-pciiaie  Bitiistrp."  When  Cfkthn* 
riue  put  herself  openly  at  lUe  h-ead  of  tlie  party  of  peace^  "la  vagtle  pena£e  qui 
avail  toujoura  flutt6  da.iia  bod  ^prit  ee  Exei  le  fontAnii^  da  meurtre  pread  corps; 
'olle  tiont  epnoeii  de  se  ddfaire  de  I'Amiral'  (Mctti,  dt  Tftvunjir*,  p,  38B)."  Mar- 
tin, p.  302.  Henry  III. 'a  tuirrative  of  SL  Bartliolomew  is  considered  genuine 
by  Martin  (p.  309,  n.).  Ita  |rf>miinen«ae  in  doubted  by  Raokc.  Tlie  viev  of  HAiikQ 
and  Martin  as  lo  tiie  origiti  of  the  maaHacre,  not  in  a  ptot  definitely  framed  long 
before,  but  in  the  terror  bhiJ  fanjvtirism  oxcitetl  by  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  as- 
Bawnate  Coligny,  ia  adopteil  by  SoMan,  Frnnl-Teieh  ii.  di>  BariJinlomntiit  NactiC: 
by  Henry  WMte,  in  hjA  tnily  leartied  aa.  well  aft  readable  work  on  the  Cit-y  Wars, 
Ths  Maaaacre  of  St.  Bartkitlomnir,  and  by  other  judicioua  writera.  Browning,  in 
his  iraluable  History  of  the  Hu^ttnota  (ch.  xxvii,),  erra  in  attributing  to  Gharlrs 
IX.  the  purpoee  to  decf>y  the  HiigUEnot  lenders  to  Paria  in  order  to  cut  them  off. 
See,  alflo,  Cambridge  Modetn  Ffiatofjf,  iii.  18  leq. 
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TTie  Protpstants  were  not  subrhied  by  the  terrible  loss  which 
they  had  suffered,  The  burning  wrath  which  it  excited  anaong 
them  was  a  new  soui'ce  of  strength,  Rochelle  still  held  out. 
Nor  did  the  Queen  Mother  desert  her  previous  path  or  show 
herself  disposed  to  a  close  alliance  with  Philip.  She  even 
Bought  to  keep  up  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  Alen^on 
with  Elizabeth. 

A  new  turn  waa  given  to  affairs  by  the  separation  of  the 
"Politiques,"  or  libera!  Catholics,  who  wore  in  favor  of  tolera- 
tion, from  their  fanatical  brethren.  The  wisdom  and  necessity 
of  the  policy  which  L'Ho^pital  had  vainly  recommended,  were 
now  recognized  by  a  strong  party.  In  1574  the  wretched  life 
of  Charles  IX.  came  to  an  end„  His  brother  and  successor, 
Henry  III.,  the  favorite  of  his  mother,  and  most  fully  imbued 
with  her  ideas,  and  who  had  been  active  in  contriving  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  wholly  incompetent  to  govern 
a  country  that  was  torn  by  religious  factions,  a  country  whose 
treasury  was  exhausted,  and  whose  people  were  clamorous  for 
deliverance  from  their  heavy  burdens  of  taxation,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  strong  party  was  demanding  radical  political  re- 
forms. The  King  endeavored  to  make  his  way  by  craft  and 
double  dealing,  but  lost  the  confidence  of  both  of  the  religious 
parties.  In  May,  1576,  he  made  his  peace  with  the  united 
Huguenots  and  Politiques,  giving  to  the  former  unrestricted 
religious  freedom,  with  the  exception  of  Paris,  and  an  equal 
eligiblenes.^  to  all  offices  and  dignities. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Spain,  Henry  of  Guise  organized  the 
Catholic  League,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion 
and  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism.  Tlie  Estates  at 
Blois  in  1576  demanded  that  there  should  be  but  one  religion 
in  the  kingdom.  The  unpopularity  of  Henry  among  the  ex- 
treme Catholics  was  not  only  owing  to  his  shuffling  course  on 
the  religious  question,  but  also  to  his  advancement  of  personal 
favorites  to  the  highest  office,?,  and  his  subjection  to  their  influ- 
ence, in  di.'?regard  of  the  claims  of  the  great  nobles.  The  League 
commenced  another  war,  the  sixth  in  the  serieSj  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  ends,  and  drpw  the  irresolute  and  helpless  King 
along  with  them.  Ttie  result  was  the  securing  to  the  Hugne- 
ixota  of  what  had  been  granted  them  in  1576;  but  the  seventh 
war,  that  soon  followed,  endefl  in  the  adoption  of  the  first  ICdict 
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of  Toleration.  In  1584  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  who,  after  the 
accession  of  Henry  to  the  throne,  had  worn  the  title  of  the 
Duke  of  ^'Uijou,  died.  Thus  Henry  of  Navarre  was  left  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne.  The  League,  with  Spain  and  Rome  at  its 
back,  resolved  that  he  should  never  wear  the  erown.  Sixtus  V., 
ahortly  after  his  acce.ssion  to  the  Papal  chair,  issued  a  bull,  in 
which  the  two  PrinceSj  Nav^re  and  Cond^j  as  heretics,  and 
leaders  and  promoters  of  heresy,  were  declared  to  have  for- 
feited their  dignities  and  possessions^  including  all  title  to  the 
French  throne.  In  the  war  of  the  "three  Henries,"  as  it  was 
called,  Henry  of  Navarre  was  supported  by  England  and  by 
troops  from  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  King,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  found  that  Henry  of  Guise  was  greeted  by  the 
multitude  as  the  hero  of  the  war.  The  attempt  of  the  King  to 
introduce  bodies  of  troops  devoted  to  himself  waa  met  by  the 
erection  of  barricades  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  humiliating  appeal  to  Guise  to  quiet  the  dis- 
order. The  Aissembly  of  the  States  General  at  Blois,  m  1588, 
brought  forward  projects  of  constitutional  reform  which  re- 
duced the  power  of  the  King  to  a  low  point.  His  mortification, 
resentment,  and  impatience  at  the  restrictions  laid  upon  him, 
had  now  reached  their  height.  He  caused  the  Duke  of  Guise 
to  be  assassinated  by  the  royal  bodyguards,  and  the  Duke's 
brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  be  dispatched  the  same  day. 
Henry  III.  had  now  brought  on  himself  the  implacable  hos- 
tility of  the  League.  The  fanatical  preachers  of  Paris  held 
him  up  to  the  execration  of  the  people.  The  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  hastened  to  declare  that  he  had  incurred  the  penalty 
of  excommunication,  and  that  his  subjects  were  of  right  ab- 
solved from  their  allegiance.  The  actual  excommunication 
from  the  Pope  followed.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  King  that 
there  was  an  army  of  Protestants  in  the  field,  under  Prince 
Henry  of  Navarre.  The  King  joined  himself  to  the  Prince. 
The  army,  made  .strong  by  the  union  of  the  Huguenots  and  the 
Politiques  —  the  liberal  Catholics  who  were  still  loyal  to  the 
sovereign  —  drew  near  to  Paris.  It  was  thought  advisable  in 
the  city  to  set  a  watch  upon  the  Catholics  who  were  not  of  the 
League.  At  that  time,  when  the  royal  cau.se,  faithfully  sup- 
ported by  Navarre,  was  gaining  ground,  a  fanatical  priest, 
Clement  bv  name,  made  his  way  into  the  camp  and  slew  the 
King  (1589). 
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Henry  IV.  was  now  the  sovereign  of  France  by  right  of  in- 
heritance; but  he  had  been  declared  ineligible  by  the  Pope, 
and  he  had  his  kingdom  to  win.  The  League  were  disposed 
to  put  France  under  the  protection  of  Philip  II.  Tlie  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  the  brother  of  the  Guises  who  were  a88assina,ted  by 
order  of  the  King,  -was  at  the  head  of  the  government  which 
the  League  provisionally  established.  The  interests  of  Spain 
were  cared  for  by  the  ambassador,  Mendoza,  an  astute  di- 
ploniatist>  whom  Elizabeth  had  found  it  inconsistent  with  her 
safety  and  that  of  her  kingdom  to  suffer  to  remain  in  England. 
Philip  II.  aspired  to  unite  the  Catholic  nations  under  his  rule, 
and  the  League  were  so  lost  to  the  feeling  of  patriotism  as  to 
wish  him  success.  The  project  of  the  union  of  France  and 
Spain  failed  as  far  as  the  League  was  concerned,  only  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  Mayemie,  who  refused  to  consent  that 
his  nephew,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  marry  to  Philip's  daughter, 
Blmuld  wear  the  crown.  The  gallantry  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
was  conspicuously  displayed.  In  the  buttle  of  Ivry,  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1590,  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory,  which  was 
chiefly  due  to  his  personal  valor.  The  strategy  of  Ale.\ander  of 
Parma,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age,  neutralized  hia 
successes  until  that  commander  died.'  Besides  the  discord  in 
the  League,  which  has  been  noticed,  other  circumstances  grad- 
tially  turned  to  the  advantage  of  Henry.  The  great  obstacle 
in  Uie  way  of  his  crushing  opposition  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  Protestant.  \S1ien  urged  to  become  a  Catholic,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  he  had  refused,  but  'm  such  terms 
as  to  inspire  the  hope  that  he  might  ultimately  accede  to  the 
proposal.  The  portion  of  the  Catholic  body  that  had  given 
him  their  support  would  not  consent  to  the  elevation  of  a 
Protestant  to  the  throne.  It  was  not  personal  anibition  alone, 
nor  was  it  the  desire  of  repose  for  himself,  which  he  felt  after 
so  long  a  conflict;  it  was  the  opportimity  that  was  given  him 
to  restore  peace  to  France  that  at  length  moved  him  to  conform 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  It  had  been  urged  upon  him  that  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  was  such  that  he  was  morally  bound 
to  be  a  member  of  the  old  Church.    As  King,  he  believed  that 

'  See  Ihe  r«iQ*rk«  of  Due  d'AumaJe  on  Henry'*  mllitAry  taletiU,  li,  170-  Tin 
King  WH4  cTiv4t«r  at  t«ctica,  but  not  ^  strstegiaL  D'AuniaJe's  work  is  afwciblljr 
iiutrucUvfr  in  nfereooe  to  the  constitutloii  of  the  ■ritue«  and  the  military  cveots  ia 
til*  civil  wan. 
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he  could  shield  the  Huguenots  from  persecution,  as  well  as 
bring  to  an  end  the  terrible  calamities  under  which  France  was 
groaning.  As  long  as  he  remained  outside  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  he  couM  not  win  the  citiea  to  h'm  cause,  and  he  could 
not  hope  to  reign  by  the  aid  of  the  nobility  alone,  Ke  had  no 
doubt  that  salvation  was  possible  in  the  old  Church.  Sully, 
who  dwells  with  much  self-complacency  on  the  part  which  he 
took  in  leading  the  King  to  abjure  Protestantism,  assured  him 
that  it  was  not  a  change  of  religion ;  that  the  foundation  of  the 
two  systems  was  the  same.'  But  Du  Perron,  who  had  before 
retiu-ned  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  whom  Henry  afterwards 
made  Bishop  of  Evreux,  had  at  least  an  equal  influence  in  per- 
suading the  King  to  follow  his  example.  Specific  articles  of 
faith  that  were  presenteid  to  him,  he  refused  to  sign.  But  he  went 
into  the  Church  of  St.  Denis  and  kneeling  before  the  Archbishop 
of  Bourgea,  solemnly  declared  that  he  would  live  and  die  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  he  promised  to  protect  and  defend. 
As  he  had  not  really  alteretl  his  opinions,  the  step  that  he  took 
was  one  which  admits  of  no  moral  justification.  Beza,  who 
was  then  near  the  end  of  his  life^  wrote  to  him  a  pathetic  and 
solemn  warning  against  it.'  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  man  like 
Coligny  consenting  to  abjure  his  religious  profession  from  any 
consideration  of  expediency.  Men  of  the  highest  type  of  char- 
acter do  right  and  leave  consequences  to  Providence.  But 
Henry  had  been  reared  in  the  camp;  he  had  neither  the  strength 
of  religious  convictions  nor  the  purity  of  life  which  answered 
to  the  standard  of  the  earnest  Huguenots.  Tlius  his  faults 
palliate  the  guilt  of  an  act  which,  if  done  by  a  man  of  a  higher 
moral  tone,  would  have  been  attended  by  an  utter  ruin  of 
character.  The  nation  was  now  easily  won  to  his  cause.  It 
ia  gratifying  to  find  the  most  eminent  of  the  recent  writers  on 
French  history  dissenting  from  the  popular  view  which  assumes 
that  it  was  demonstrably  impossible  for  Henry  to  attain  to  the 
throne  without  abandoning  his  faith.  The  same  writer  agrees 
with  distinguished  individuals  In  the  Catholic  Church,  who 
even  at  that  day  preferred  that  the  King  should  remain  an 
honest  Protestant  than  become  a  pretended  Catholic'    It  is 

'  Mfinoirea,  b.  v^ 

*  For  (he  remoniitraneea  of  otber  Protratwitfl,  see  the  thorough  wort  of  atAbelin, 
Uer  Vt^ffTiriit  Klinig  Hnnrieha  des  VierUn  (Baspl,  18fi2).  p.  B40. 

*  Martip,  X.  329. 
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unquestionable,  however,  that  the  immediate  effect  was  to 
open  his  way  to  the  throue  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of 
civil  war.  He  rotle  into  Paris,  wearing  the  white  plume  which 
had  often  waved  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

The  abjuration  of  Henry  might  be  approved  by  a  Protestant 
like  Sully,  in  whom  religion  was  subordinate  to  politics;  but 
it  brought  consternation  and  grief  to  the  great  body  of  his 
faithful  Huguenot  adherents  who  had  stood  by  him  in  the 
darkest  hours,  and  who  now  saw  the  foimdations,  on  which  they 
stood  as  a  party,  struck  from  under  their  feet.  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  retained,  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  affection  of  those 
who  most  deplored  his  change  of  religion.  His  captivating 
qualities  gave  him  an  almost  irresistible  ascendency  over  the 
hearts  of  men.  Tlie  abjuration  of  Henry  was  not  the  only  evil 
which  the  Huguenots  were  destined  to  experience  as  a  conse- 
quence of  being  a  political  party.  Others,  especially  nobles, 
sought  and  found  personal  advancement  by  following  the  ex- 
ample of  their  chief.  The  leadership  of  the  Huguenot  party 
was  coveted  by  persons  more  eminent  for  their  rank  than  for 
their  devotion  to  religion.  Tlie  continued  persecution,  of  which 
the  Huguenots  were  the  victims,  enabled  them  to  rally  and 
preserve  their  political  organization;  and  the  strength  which 
they  still  manifested  indirectly  aided  the  King  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  policy  of  peace  and  toleration.  He  aimed  to  mod- 
erate the  polemical  ardor  of  the  Huguenot  champions,  and  did 
not  conceal  his  satisfaction  when  his  old  friend,  Du  Plessis 
Momay,  was  convicted,  in  a  disputation  with  Du  Perron,  at 
Fontainebleau,  of  having  unwittingly  used  inaccurate  citations 
from  the  ecclesiastical  writers/ 

The  administration  of  Henry,  though  cut  short  by  the  dagger 
of  Kavaillac,  was  of  incalculable  advantage  to  Frajnee.  With 
the  as.'ilstance  of  the  astute  l^ullyj  he  reorganized  the  industry, 
and  restored  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  He  made  war  upon 
Spain,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Vervins  in  1598  he  recovered  the 
places  which  had  been  conquered  from  France,  both  by  Philip, 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  Pope  was  compelled  to  con- 
elude  peace,  and  to  annul  his  various  fulminationa  against 
Henry,  while  the  latter  refused  to  make  any  declaration  except 

'  A  fftvoroble  view  af  the  King'ti  policy  in  d«Aling  tnth  thr  Uugucnota  is  giveo 
by  RadIcDj  ii.  74  acq. ;  w,  leas  favorsblo  view  by  8t»heiiii,  p.  627  «aq. 
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that  he  bad  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church;  and  he  adhered 
to  his  promise  to  protect  both  rehgions.  Tlie  idea  of  hia  foreign 
policy,  which  was  that  of  weakening  the  power  of  Spain  and  of 
Hapsbiu-g,  and  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  France,  waa 
afterwanls  taken  up  by  Richeheu,  and  fully  realized.  In  the 
Edict  of  Nant^a,  in  1398,  Henry  secured  to  the  Huguenots  that 
measure  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  guarantees  of  it,  for  which 
they  had  contended.  It  left  fortified  cities  in  their  hands,  thus 
perpetuating  the  existence  of  an  organized  power  within  the 
State;  but  this  was  a  necessity  of  the  times.  With  this  ex- 
ception, his  domestic  policy  involved  the  concentration  of  power 
in  the  monarch;  and  iii  this  re&pect,  Richeheu  followed  in  his 
footsteps.  But  if  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  brought  a  com- 
parative security  to  the  Calvinists  of  France,  this  was  the  lunit 
of  its  advantage  to  them.  From  a  religious  body,  animated 
with  the  purpose  to  bring  the  whole  country  to  the  adoption 
of  their  principles,  they  were  reduceil  to  the  condition  of  a  de- 
fensive party,  confined  by  metes  and  bounds,  which  it  could  not 
overpass ;  a  party  more  and  more  separated  from  the  Catholic 
population,  and  expoacdj  besides,  to  the  evils  consequent  on 
keeping  up  a  political  and  military  organization.  From  thia 
moment  Protestantism  m  France  ceased  to  grow. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THU  BEFORMATION   IN   THE   NETHERLANDS 

The  Netherlands  formed  a  most  valu^Ie  portion  of  the  in- 
herited doDiinion^  of  Charles  V.  Tlie  Dukos  of  Burgundy,  the 
descendants  of  King  John  of  France,  taking  advantage  of  the 
wea.kne6s  of  the  French  crown  and  of  the  wars  between  France 
and  England,  had  built  up  by  marriage,  purchase,  and  con- 
quest, or  by  more  culpable  means,  a  rich  and  powerful  dominion. 
The  Duchy  of  Burgundy  gradually  extended  it**  confines,  until, 
in  the  reign  of  Charlea  V.,  it  comprised  seventeen  provinces,  and 
was  nearly  coextensive  with  the  territory  included  in  the  pres- 
ent kingdonis  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  All  of  the  old  writers 
describe  in  glowing  language  the  imequaled  prosperity  and 
thrift  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  skill  and  intelligence  of 
the  people.^  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  were 
equally  flourishing  and  lucrative.  There  were  three  hundred 
and  fifty  cities^  some  of  them  the  largest  and  busiest  in  Europe. 
Antwerp,  with  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, at  a  time  when  London  had  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  was  the  resort  of  merchants  from  every  quarter,  and 
had  a  trade  surpassing  that  of  any  other  European  city.  The 
people  of  the  Netherlands  were  noted  not  less  for  their  ingenuity, 
shown  in  the  invention  of  machineB  and  implements,  and  for 
their  proficiency  in  science  and  letters,  than  for  their  opulence 
and  enterjirise.  It  was  their  boast  tliat  common  laborers,  even 
the  fishermen  who  dwelt  in  the  huts  of  Friesland,  coidd  read  and 
write,  and  discuss  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Local  self- 
government  existetl  to  a  remarkable  extent  throughout  the 

t  Strada.  De  BrJla-B^ffit^r,  lata,  t.  For  a  <]»srription  of  tlie  stikte  of  the  Low 
Countrif*.  wc  HaucMpr.  Gneh.  d  ZHtnlt,  d  Hef..  p.  928  u-(\-  l*rpB<-ot(,  //iri,  o/  Iht 
Itriipi  o!  Phit'P  II.,  h.  iL  ch.  1 ;  Motley,  Rute  of  the  Dutch  Rrpublir,  i.  Si  BSq.  Tb, 
Justf?,  JliH  tit  la  Rttujl,  da  Poyi^BdO,  torn,  i.  1.  v.  HoUnnrtli,  Dn-  Ahfalt  4, 
\ irdrrliiniirr  (3  voIf.,  1800-7!^).  The  f&ctfi  nre  drawn  from  'liuirinardim,  ButgieiM 
Dr*<Ti-ptio  (16>52),  Stndi,  Basoagt*,  AnnaUu  dtt  Pr9v\neft-l/ni»  (1716),  &iLd  other 
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seventeen  provinces.  Each  had  its  own  chartered  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  and  its  immemorial  customs,  which 
the  sovereign  was  bound  to  keep  inviolate.  The  people  loved 
their  freedoHi.  Charles  V.j  with  all  the  advantages  derived 
from  his  vast  power,  could  not  amalgamate  the  provinces,  or 
fuse  them  under  a  eoiimion  system,  and  was  obliged  to  satisfy 
himself  with  being  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  little  republics. 
But  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1548,  he  succeeded  in  legalizing 
the  separation  of  the  Netherlands  into  a  distinct,  united  portion. 
of  the  Empire,  paying  its  own  tax,  in  a  gross  amount,  into  the 
treasury;  having  certain  special  rights  in  the  Diet;  entitled 
to  protection,  but  exempt  from  the  juristUction  of  tlic  imperial 
judiciary,  to  which  other  ports  of  the  Empire  were  subject. 

In  such  a  population,  among  the  countrymen  of  Erasmus, 
where^  too,  in  previoas  ages,  various  forms  of  innovation  and 
dissent  had  arisen,  the  doctrines  of  Luther  must  inevitably  find 
an  entrance.  They  were  brought  in  by  fordgn  merchants, 
"together  with  whose  commodities/'  WTites  the  old  Jesuit  liis- 
torian,  Strada,  "this  plague  often  sails."  They  were  introduced 
with  the  German  and  Swiss  soldiers,  whom  Charles  V.  had  oc- 
casion to  bring  into  the  country.  Protestantism  was  also  trans- 
planted from  England  by  numerous  exiles  who  fled  from  the 
persecution  of  Mary.  The  contiguity  of  the  country  to  Germany 
and  France  provided  abundant  avenues  for  the  incoming  of 
the  new  opinions,  "Nor  cUd  the  Rhine  from  Germany,  or  the 
Meuge  from  France,"  to  quote  the  regretful  language  of  Strada, 
"send  roore  water  into  the  Low  Countries,  than  by  the  one  the 
contagion  of  Luther,  by  the  other  of  Calvin,  was  imported  into 
the  same  Belgic  provinces."'  The  spirit  and  occupations  of 
the  people,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  country,  were  singu- 
larly propitious  for  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  movement. 
The  cities  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  especially  Antwerp^  very 
early  furnished  professors  of  the  new  faith.  Charles  V.  issued, 
in  1521,  from  Worms,  an  edict,  the  first  of  a  series  of  barbarous 
enactments  or  "placards,"  for  the  extinguishing  of  heresy  in 
the  Netherlands;    and  it  did  not  remain  a  dead  letter.'    In 


'  Stratla.  Stuplfton's  (:nvn«1nlioTi  fI667),  p,  36,  On  tlie  CKHwe*  of  the  rapid 
■prebd  of  Proteatbritu^rii  in  the  Low  Cijiuutries^  nv*  Tli.  Jitate,  i.  319,  320.  Jiute 
U  ■  iDDriemle  Cutliolir,  flnul  writes  with  importialitv. 

'  Thr  mam  fjarts  of  the  tirnC  "Placard"  arc  given  by  BrKndt,  Uiatory  of  the 
Refcmiatian  in  the  Low  CountrU-a,  i.  42. 
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1523,  two  Augustinian  monks  were  burned  at  the  etiikc  in  Brus- 
sels. After  the  fire  was  kindled,  they  repejitcd  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  and  sang  the  Te  Deum  Landamwi}  This  execution  drew 
from  Luther  an  inspiriting  letter  to  the  persecuted  Christians 
of  Holland  and  Brabant,  and  moved  him  to  write  the  stirring 
hymn,  —  beginnings  "  Eiii  neues  Lied  wir  heben  an,"  —  of  which 
following  is  one  of  the  stanzas :  — 

"Quiet  t!b«ir  Aehea  trill  not  lie : 
But  scatterecl  fnr  and  Jiear, 
Btrenm,  dungcoD,  bolt,  and  grave  dc^. 
Their  foenuui'e  shaflie  and  (ear. 
Those  wliom  alivt-  llie  lyrant's  wroiigi 
To  silence  could  Hiibduv, 
Be  musf,  wlicu  dead,  lot  eing  Uie  »odeb 
Which  m  all  latigUAgoa  nnd  tocgucflj 
Resound  Uie  wide  world  through.*'' 

The  edicts  against  heresy  were  imperfectly  executed.  The 
Regent,  Margaret  of  Savoy,  was  lukewarm  in  the  business  of 
persecution ;  and  her  successor,  Maria,  the  Emperor's  sister, 
the  widowed  Queen  of  Hungary,  was  still  more  leniently  dis- 
posed. Tlie  Protestants  rapidly Jncreased  in  number.'  Cal- 
vinism, from  the  influence  of  France,  and  of  Geneva  where  young 
men  were  sent  to  be  etlueated,  came  to  prevail  among  them. 
Anabaptists  and  other  fanatical  or  licentious  sectaries,  such  as 
appeared  el8*?where  in  the  wake  of  the  Reformation,  were 
numerous;  and  their  excesses  afforded  a  plausible  pretext  for 
violent  measures  c>f  repression  against  all  who  departed  from 
the  old  faith.'  In  1550  Charles  V.  issued  a  new  Placard,  in 
which  the  former  persecuting  edicts  were  confirmed,  and  in 
wltich  a  reference  was  made  to  Inquisitors  of  the  faith,  as  well 
as  to  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  bishops.    Tliis  excited  great 

>  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

*  '^Die  Aachen  will  mcht  loBoeD  ah, 

Sin  »taubt  in  oILer  Landen. 
Hie  bilft  ki?in  Bach,  l-och,  Gnib  noch  Grab; 

8ie  msrht  den  Kcind  eu  tjchaadcn 
Die  er  im  L&tMn  durch  den  Mord 

Zu  schwE^igen  hat  grdntngen, 
Di«  taiiss  vt  lodt  an  allem  Ort 

Mit  aller  Stinitn",  und  Zuuge^n 
Gar  frtihlich  la-^gt^n  wnpi'ii. "  Gieaeler,  rv,  1.  2,  §  34, 
'  The  Anabaptist  ofTenaca  against  d<M:?ncy  and  order  are  naturally  dwelt  upon 
by  writers  riLspoaed  to  apolngijiv  for  tlif  pemecutions  in  the  N  elUc  rial  ids ;  as  Leo, 
Unitrrtuxl  fifnchitf^htt,  Lii.  327  »eq, ;  and  in  his  earlier  work^  Zwdf  Bwhcr  A'iWpf- 
lS»4i»cht  Gf^hiehte.  Btit  the  facia  and  ciruiinistanccB  are  bJbo  faithfully  detailed 
by  Br^jidt  and  other  writers  whoAe  sympathlea  are  on  the  other  nde. 
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alarm,  siiiec  the  Inquisition  was  an  object  of  extreme  aversion 
and  (iread.  The  foreign  merchants  prepared  to  leave  Antwerp, 
prices  fell^  trade  was  to  a  great  extent  suspended;  and  euch 
was  the  disaffection  excited,  that  the  Regent  Maria  interceded 
for  some  modification  of  the  obnoxious  decree.  Verbal  changes 
were  made,  but  the  fears  of  the  people  were  not  quieted;  and 
it  was  pubhshed  at  Antwerp  in  connection  with  a  protest  of 
the  magistrates  in  l>ehalf  of  the  liberties  which  were  put  in  peril 
by  a  tribunal  of  the  character  thieatened.  "And,"  says  the 
learned  Arminian  historian,  ^'as  this  affair  of  the  Inquisition 
and  the  oppression  from  Spain  prevailed  more  and  more,  all 
men  began  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  destined  to  perpetual 
slavery."  Although  there  was  much  persecution  in  the  Nether- 
lands during  the  long  reign  of  Charles,  yet  the  number  of  mar- 
tyrs could  not  have  been  so  great  as  fifty  thousand,  the  number 
mentioned  by  one  writer,  much  less  one  hundred  thousand, 
the  number  given  by  Grotius.^ 

In  1555  Charles  V.,  enfeebled  by  his  lifelong  enemy,  the 
gout,  which  was  aggravated  by  reverses  of  fortune,  —  mindful 
too,  it  is  said,  of  a  former  saying  of  one  of  his  commanders, 
that  "between  the  business  of  life,  and  the  day  of  death,  a  space 
ought  to  be  mterposed,"  —  reagned  his  throne,  and  devolved 
upon  his  son,  Philip  II.,  the  government  of  the  Netherlands, 
together  with  the  rest  of  his  wide  dominions  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  New  World,  Political  and  religious  absolutism  was  the 
main  article  of  PhiUp'a  creed.  His  ideas  were  few  in  number, 
but  he  clung  to  them  with  the  more  unyiekling  tenacity.  The 
liberties  of  Spain  had  been  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of 
Charles's  reign;  and  the  absolute  system  that  was  established 
there,  Philip  considereil  the  only  true  or  tolerable  form  of  govern- 
ment. To  rule,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  this  method, 
wherever  he  had  authority,  was  an  establislied  purpose  in  his 
mind.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  resolved  to  stand  forth  as  the 
champion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  unrelenting 
foe  of  heresy,  wherever  he  could  reach  it.  The  Spanish  mon- 
archy had  worn  a  religious  character  from  the  days  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  Its  discoveries  and  conquests  in  the  New  World 
had  been  pushed  in  the  spirit  of  religious  propagandism.    The 

'  "Nam  post  {^miJicata  hoimDum  non  mlaue  centunL  miUia,"  cto.  —  Annalet 
a  HkI.  dt  liebua  Belff-,  1-  i-  p-  13. 


crusade  against  thp  Moors  had  whetted  the  fanatical  zeal  against 
heresy.  In  ^paiii  the  Inquisition  was  an  essential  instrument 
of  the  ci\il  administration.  By  nature,  and  by  the  inHuence  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  Phihp  was  the  im- 
placable ejiemy  of  religious  dissent.  Moreover,  he  knew  that 
if  he  granted  liberty  of  conscience  in  one  part  of  Iiis  dominions, 
he  might  have  to  meet  a  similar  demand  in  another  —  in  Spain 
itself.  The  counsels  of  his  father,  in  whom,  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  superstition  acquired  an  increasing  sway,  confirmed 
Philip  in  his  intolerant  bigotry.'  There  hatl  been  a  mutual 
love  between  Charles  and  the  people  of  the  Netherlands*  They 
were  proud  of  him  as  a  countryman,  and  his  affable  manners 
in  intercourse  with  them  kept  up  his  popularity.  His  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants  and  his  cruelty  after  the  suppression 
of  the  insurrection  at  Ghent,  did  not  suffice  to  ahenate  the 
loyal  and  affectionate  regard  of  his  subjects.  But  Philip  was 
a  Spaniard,  and  showed  it  in  all  his  demeanor  towards  them. 
"He  spoke  seldom,  and  then  all  Spanish."  His  mingled  shy- 
ness and  arrogance  repelled  and  disgusted  them.  In  the  room 
of  cortlially  meetmg  their  expreasiona  of  enthusiasm,  he  seemed 
desirous  of  escaping,  from  them.' 

Among  this  wealthy,  spirited,  cultivated  people,  Philip 
seemed  incUned  to  introduce  his  despotic  system.  The  great 
nobles  of  the  country,  of  whom  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  Counts  Eginont  and  Horn  were  the  chief,  might  naturally 
expect  to  be  intrusted  with  the  principal  management  of  the 

'  Tho  bigotry  of  the  Emiwror,  ajb  well  ae  other  traitA  whicli  he  manifested  after 
lus  n-luiji^ation,  A-re  »ct  forth  m  the-  highly  interesting  work  of  Slirling,  The  Ctoiilcr 
Life  a}  Charlrii  V.  Tlie  othpr  writi>rB  oh  this  Bubjeet  are  Gftcliard,  Retraxlg  et  Mart 
df  ChftHfJ*  Quint;  tJfigapl^  CHaHfJl  Qui'it,  wn  Abdicatujn,  son  Sfjovr  et  aa  Mori 
ail  Afonastere  de  Yiiate.  These  authors  are  rc^view^  by  Frvscott,  History  of  Philip 
IT.  [end  of  b,  i.) ;  and  in  his  edition  of  Rob^rtdon 'e  History  of  Chnrtc?  V.,  ii?,  327 
tteq.,  ill  connevllon.  wHh  Prescolt's  own  hietoricaL  pssay  on  tho  same  theOKt.  Of 
course  the  Cmperor  mevcr  made  the  remark  afcon  attributed  to  him,  that  he  had 
been  foolish  in  trying  to  produi^c  uniformity  of  opinion  bpfwwrn  nocts,  when  he 
cciiihl  not  tnakr  tvb-u  dockB  or  watohES  accord.  MacBulay  traces  the  saying  to  A 
reflection  of  Strada,  who  obeeirea  that  Charlaa  governed  the  -wticfls  of  dock* 
easier  than  fortune.  Piehot  traces  it  to  Van  Male,  Charips's  Latin  Secretary,  by 
whom  all  obnervalioii  of  Sdtieca,  m^H-tiltng  the  riiaputcs  of  philosophere,  in  boi^ 
roffod  »nd  appliett  to  tlie  rontroverajps  of  doctora.  Pichot,  Chnmiqxte  de  Charie* 
Qtiint  (IB54),  vol.  i.  p.  444.  The  Emiwfot's  expresffion  of  rtgret  that  he  had  not 
burned  Luther  at  Worms  tihowF  hU  re^l  tnind-  Juste,  i.  I:>8.  Prcacott's  Robert- 
BOQ,  iii.  482.  From  Yuste  he  addressed  to  the  SpaliUh  IiU|uiaitOTfl  and  to  Philip 
exbortBtiona  to  enielty.  Ibid,,  pp.  463,  464.  His  fanntJciani  and  iDtolerance  ap- 
pear in  hia  eodic-il,  iu  bis  injunoliona  to  Philip. 

'  Just«,  i.  124. 
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government  under  the  King.  William,  though  born  of  Lutheran 
parents,  had  been  brought  up  from  his  boyhood  in  the  court  of 
Charles  V.,  and  was  a  Catholic  by  profession,  but  opposetl  to 
ppTsecution.  Ills  exlraordinary  abilities  hail  made  him  a  favor- 
ite of  the  Emperor,  who  gave  him  responsible  employments  and 
signified  hie  particular  regard  by  le^iniug  upon  his  shoulder,  at 
the  ceremony  of  the  ab<lication,  and  by  selecting  hun  to  convey 
the  imperial  crown  to  his  brother  Ferdinand.  Egmont,  with 
far  less  depth  of  sagacity  and  steadiness  of  character  than  Orange, 
wa8  a  nobleman  of  brilliant  courage  and  attractive  manners, 
and  had  won  high  fame  in  connection  with  the  victories  of  Grave- 
linea  and  St.  Quentin.  The  nobles,  both  these  and  others  of 
inferior  rank^  were  luxurious  in  their  style  of  living,  and  their 
lavish  expenditures  had  brought  on  many  of  them  heavy  burdens 
of  debt. 

Philip  did  not  select  his  Regent  from  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  nor  did  he  appoint  any  other  whom  the  nobles  would 
have  preferred;  but  he  appointed  to  this  office  Margaret  of 
Parma,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  a  person  of  un- 
common taWnta  and  energy,  and  utterly  devoted  to  the  will  of 
her  brother.  She  was  accomplished  in  the  art  of  dissimulation 
and  double-tie alingj  which  formed  an  essential  part  of  Philip's 
method  of  governing.  She  nourished  the  King's  jealousy  of 
Orange  and  Egmont.  In  the  first  act  of  selecting  a  Regent, 
Philip  showed  a  caution  that  partook  of  suspicion.  At  her  side 
he  placed,  as  her  principal  adviser,  Granvelle,  the  Bishop  of 
Arras.  His  father  was  of  humble  birth,  but  had  raised  himself 
to  an  important  station  under  the  Emperor,  by  whom  the  talents 
of  the  son  were  also  discerned.  Granvelle,  the  younger,  was  an 
able  and  accomplished  man  and  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, but  servilely  devoted  to  the  King.  The  three  nobles  were 
placed  in  the  Council,  but  the  secret  directions  of  Philip  to  the 
Regent  were  such  that  the  conduct  of  afifairs  was  really  in  the 
hands  of  Granvelle  (1559). 

In  the  midst  of  the  murmurs  and  fears  which  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  government  excited,  the  attempt  was  made  to  retain, 
in  the  Netherlands  several  regiments  of  Spanish  soldiers.  This 
fjneasure  was  undertaken  when  there  was  no  sign  of  an  insurrec- 
tion. It  was  in  violation  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Provinces, 
and  imposed  a  burden  which  was  the  more  onerous,  Mnce,  in 
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the  previous  year^  there  had  been  universal  suffering  from  the 
scarcity  of  provisions.  Philip  had  pledged  his  word,  on  leaving 
the  Netherlands,  that  the  troopK  should  be  withdrawn  within 
four  months;  but  that  pledge  was  disregarded,  The  tlisaffec- 
tion  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Regent  at  length  availed 
herself  of  a  convenient  pretext  for  sending  tliem  away.  Phihp 
reluctantly  acquiesced  in  what  slie  pronounced  an  absolute 
necessity  if  the  country  was  to  be  saved  from  insurrection. 

The  second  of  these  irritating  measures  was  the  creation  of  a 
large  number  of  new  bishopries.  Whatever  plausible  reasons 
might  be  urged  in  favor  of  tliia  measure,  from  the  great  size  of 
the  existing  cliocesesj  and  their  inconvenient  relations  t-0  the 
contiguous  German  bishoprics,  the  real  design  of  it  was  not  mis- 
understood.' It  was  a  part  of  the  machinery  to  be  employed 
for  tightening  the  cords  of  Church  discipline,  and  for  the  exter- 
mination of  heresy.  The  new  bishops  were  to  be  clothed  with 
inquisitorial  powers.  The  creation  of  so  many  important  per- 
sonages, devoted,  of  course,  to  the  sovereign,  was  counted  a 
disadvantage  to  the  old  hereditary  aristocracy  of  the  country. 

The  two  measures  of  the  retention  of  the  troops,  and  the 
imposition  of  the  bishops  —  measures  having  an  ominous  rela- 
tion to  one  another  —  revealed  unmistakably  the  policy  of  Philip. 
TTie  apologists  of  the  King  charge  the  troubles  that  ensued  upon 
the  ambition  of  the  nobles,  especially  of  William,  who,  it  is  said, 
wantefl  to  govern  the  country  themselves,  and  did  all  they  could 
to  excite  disaffection.  It  may  be  granted  that  they  were  not 
free  from  the  influence  of  personal  motives,  and  chafed  under  the 
arrangements  which  deprived  them  of  their  natural  and  legiti- 
mate place  in  the  control  of  public  affairs.  The  charge  that 
either  of  them  ainied  at  a  revolution  is  destitute  of  proof.  In 
the  midst  of  all  that  is  subject  to  controversy,  two  things  cannot 
reasotiably  be  disputed,  One  is  that  foreign  domination,  that 
is,  the  rule  of  Spanish  officers,  and  the  presence  of  Spanish  sol- 
thery,  were  as  hateful  to  the  Netherlanders  as  tliey  were  to  the 
Germans.  U  wa^  what  contributed  most  to  the  reaction  against 
Charles  V.,  after  the  Sraalealdic  war,  and  to  the  triumph  of 
Maurice.  The  other  fact  is,  that  persecution,  the  forcible  re- 
pression of  heresy,  after  the  manner  of  Spanish  Catholicism, 
was  repugnant  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  —  of  the 

>  Jiutt«,  ti.  IW,  270. 
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Catholic  population  —  of  the  Low  Countrips.  lliero  was  an 
atmosphere  of  freeLlom,  and  a  state  of  public  opinion,  to  which 
the  policy  of  FhiUp  was  thoroughly  opposed.  William  after- 
wards declared  that,  while  hunting  in  company  with  Henry  II. 
of  France,  that  monarch  had  incautiously  revealed  t-o  him  the 
secret  designs  of  himself  and  Philip  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy 
in  their  dominions.  In  Philip's  scheme  for  the  increase  of 
bishopa,  and  in  his  detention  of  the  troops,  William  saw  the 
begiiming  of  the  execution  of  the  plot;  and  he  determined,  he 
says,  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  rid  the  land  of  "the 
Spanish  vermin."  That  William  looked  about  for  a  high  mat^ 
rimonial  connection,  does  not  indicate  any  deep-laid  plan  of 
unlawful  personal  advancement  nor  in  his  marriage  with  Anna, 
of  Saxony,  was  there  any  serious  attempt  to  mislead  Philip  as 
to  the  religion  to  be  adopt^^d  by  his  bride.'  William  was  charged 
with  cherishing  Maccluavellian  principles;  but  the  age  was 
MacchiavelUan,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  often  trans- 
gressed the  bounds  of  moraUty  in  the  use  of  that  profound 
sagacity  by  which  he  coped  with  unscrupulous  adversaries. 

Philip  renewed  the  persecuting  edicts  of  Charles  V.  It  was 
forbidden  to  print,  copy,  keep,  hide,  bu)',  or  sell  any  writing  of 
Luther,  Zwingli^  OEeolampadius,  Bucer,  Calvin^  or  of  any  other 
heretic;  to  break  or  to  injure  any  image  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  the 
Saints;  to  hold  or  to  attend  any  heretical  conventicle.  Lay- 
men were  prohibited  from  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  taking  part 
in  confcrencps  upon  disputed  point'?  of  doctrine.  Transgressors, 
in  case  they  should  recant,  were,  if  they  were  men,  to  be  be- 
headed ;  if  women,  to  be  buried  alive.  If  obstinate,  they  were 
to  be  burnt  alive^  and,  in  either  case,  their  property  was  to  be 
confiscated.  To  omit  to  inform  against  suspicious  persons,  to 
rntertain,  lodge,  feed,  or  clothe  them,  was  to  be  guilty  of  heresy. 
Persons  who,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  suspected,  were  con- 
tlenmed  to  abjure  heresy^  were,  in  case  they  rendered  themselves 
again  suspicious,  to  be  dealt  with  as  heretics.  Every  accuser, 
in  case  of  conviction,  was  to  receive  a  large  share  of  the  confis- 
cated goods.  Judges  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  diminish 
in  any  way  the  prescribed  penalties.  Severe  penalties  were 
threatened  against  any  who  should  intercede  for  heretics  or  pre- 

'  CotHpsirc  PrFflcutt.  i.  485,  with  Motley,  i.  300  «eq.  WiUiam'a  wile  wji»  lo 
"Jive  cathoEkallv." 


sent  a  petition  in  behalf  of  thrm.  To  carry  out  these  enact- 
ments, Charles  had  cstabHshecl  an  Inquisition,  which  wag  not 
only  independent  of  the  clergy  of  the  country,  but  to  which  they 
were  at),  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  answerable.  This  was 
not  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  but  it  was  sufficiently  rigorous  to 
lead  Philip  to  pronounce  it  more  pitiless  than  that  of  Spain.* 
But,  terrible  as  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands  was,  it  wanted 
some  of  the  barbarous  features  that  belonged  to  the  Holy  Office 
in  Spain.  It  was  said  by  Philip,  and  has  been  urged  by  his 
defenders  since,  that  the  persecuting  etlicts  were  the  work  of 
Charles,  and  that  his  successor  simply  continued  them  in  opera- 
tion. This  statement  overlooks  the  circumstances  that  they  put 
the  authority  of  Charles,  popular  though  he  was,  to  a  severe 
test ;  that  they  were  not  systematically  enforced ;  that  the  cruel- 
ties inflicted  under  them  had  more  and  more  awakened  the  hos- 
tihty  of  the  people  to  such  measures ;  and  that  in  the  interval 
between  the  promulgation  of  them  by  Charles  and  the  renewal 
of  them  by  Philip,  the  new  opinions  had  gained  a  wider  accept- 
ance.* 

As  the  Inquiation  proceeded  with  its  bloody  work,  the  intlig- 
nation  of  the  people  found  utterance  through  Orange  and 
Egmont,  who  remonstrated  against  the  cruelties  which  were 
inflicted,  and  complained  to  the  King  of  Granvelle,  on  whom 
they  laid  the  responsibility  of  everything  that  was  done, 

Granvelle  is  exculpated  by  Philip  from  all  responsibility  for 
the  introduction  of  the  new  bishops;  and  he  did  not  originate 
pome  other  obnoxious  measures  which  were  laid  to  his  eretUt." 
His  impulses  Were  not  cruel.     But  the  lords  were  not  out  of  the 

^  "Ce  qu'ion  cUbit«  aur  llntcntion  du  Roi  d'ftablir  aim  Pays  Bas  l^nquis- 
tion  d 'Eitpagiie,  f»(  i^galement  faux;  jamais  Ic  cardinal  nc  Lui  a  fait  cri'lU-  pnipoui- 
lion,  ni  lui-Dif^me  a'y  a  penai.  D'ttitUu™  nnquisiUoii  dea  Pfty»-lla»  tal  plus 
impitovablo  que  celle  il'EapagDc,"  —  Gaclinrtl,  CoTrespendmee  de  PhiUppe  !l-.  ). 
207. 

'  OratLge  Mta  forth  some  of  iheae  altered  cirounwtances  in  a  letter  to  the  Re- 
gent (JaD)uiry  24,  1S6G).  He  spraks  of  tJi«  Placards  aa  "quptqupfoia  limits  ct 
nan  enaun'u  &  la  rig<-ur,  mi^sine  en  tempa  C[Ue  la  miBJ>rc  univerrscllc  n'mtoit  ai  a^pn 
comnie  tnatntpnant  et  notro  peiipte,  par  irni'tAtiiiin  et  prfLrltce]uiq  ds  nos  %'oisiaa, 
non  taut  enclcu  a  uovellite, "  tt-c.  Hd  depicta  plainjy  the  fatal  liotuieqiieiicea 
thai  will  result  from  penicvi- ranee  in  tbc  severe  policy  of  the  King.  Groen  Van 
Prinslrrer,  ArehinK  de  la  Maison  d'Orange-Naeaau,  tome  li    p.  lO. 

■  The  points  on  which  Granvelle  was  erroneoitaly  aceiued  arc  pirwntwl  by 
Gachard,  Ciyrregpondence,  etc.,  i,  clsx.  acq.  ( Prclirainarj'  Rapport)  Oni-  of  the 
wont  things  that  Granvelle  did  was  to  recommend  the  kidnappLDg  of  WUliaiii'a 
BOD,  who  was  taken  from  LouA'ain,  where  he  was  studying,  and  carried  to  Spain* 
Then  be  -was  keptj  and  trained  up  in  the  Catholic  religioD. 
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way  in  fintliug  in  liiin  the  embmliment  of  the  foreign  domina- 
tion which  was  striking  at  the  liberties  of  the  country.  What- 
ever opinion  he  might  privately  hold  as  to  the  wisdom  of  some 
of  the  meaauros  of  Philip,  he  never  faltered  in  his  obetEience. 
He  knew  no  higher  law  than  the  will  of  his  master,  Tlie  new 
arrangement  of  tiioceses  abridged  his  own  episcopal  power,  and 
would  naturally  be  unwelcome;  but  when  he  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Mechlin,  and  then,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Regent, 
received  from  Rome  the  cardinal's  hat,  the  personal  dishke  of 
the  lords  to  him  as  an  upstart,  and  their  patriotic  opposition 
to  tlie  policy  of  which  he  was  the  chief  executor,  reached  their 
climax.  The  effect  of  the  complaints  of  the  nobles  against  the 
Cardinal  was  to  kindle  in  Philip's  noind  an  inextingiiiehable 
hostility  to  them.'  At  length  the  Regent,  impatient  of  her 
dependent  position  with  reference  to  Granvelle,  and  willing  that 
he  should  bear  all  the  odium,  took  sides  against  him.  The  ex- 
citement became  so  formidable  that  Philip  found  a  pretest  for 
removing  liim  from  the  country,  as  if  at  his  own  request ;  but 
the  Inquisition  went  forward  with  even  greater  energy  in  the 
work  of  burning  and  burying  alive  its  victims.  It  even  put  to 
death  those  who  were  merely  suspected  of  harboring  heretical 
opinions.  The  great  lords,  who  on  the  departure  of  the  Cardi- 
nal had  returned  to  the  Council,  from  which  they  had  previously 
withdrawn,  felt  that  they  were  deemed  to  be  in  part  answerable 
for  the  incessant  murders  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
religion;  and  when  Philip  determined  to  promulgate  the  decrees 
of  Trent,  the  Prince  of  Orange  broke  through  his  reserve  and 
startled  the  Council  by  a  bold  and  powerful  speech  upon  the 
unrighteous  and  dangerous  policy  which  the  government  was 
pursuing.  The  general  sense  of  the  country  recoiled  from  that 
strict  ecclesiastieal  discipline,  which  the  reactionary  Catholic 
party  in  Europe  were  seeking  to  establish.  It  was  determined 
to  dispatch  Egmont  to  Madrid  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  King  to 
the  real  situation.  The  cordiaUty  with  which  he  was  received, 
and  the  honors  that  were  rendered  him  in  the  Spanish  court, 
made  him  satisfied  with  the  smooth  but  vague  and  unmeaning 
assurances  of  Philip.    Egmont  was  the  more  incensed,  when, 

'  In  the  letter  la  which  be  denied  the  truth  at  ctrtain  Allegatlona  against 
Granvede,  lie  iLaacrta  that  (his  minister  h&d  never  pdvifled  liim  to  parify  the  poun- 
try  by  cutting  off  a  half  dosen  ht&da ;  hut  Pliilip  adds  to  the  denial  "Quoique 
w^rait  pcut-Stre  paj  maJ  dp  necourir  fi,  ce  moyen."     Guclmrd,  i,  207. 
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after  his  return,  he  found  that  he  had  been  duped,  and  that  the 
old  edicts  were  to  be  sharply  enforced  without  a  jot  of  conces- 
sion.' The  announ cement  that  the  persecution  was  to  go  on 
without  the  least  mitigation  filled  the  land  with  consternation. 
The  foreign  merchants  fled,  as  from  a  pestilence,  and  Antwerp, 
the  prmcipa!  mart,  waa  alent.  The  in-itation  of  the  people 
found  a  vent  in  a  multitude  of  angry  or  satirical  publications, 
which  no  vigilance  of  the  Inqiiiaition  could  prevent  from  seeing 
the  hght.' 

About  five  hundreti  nobles,  to  whom  burghers  were  after- 
wards added,  united  in  an  agreement  called  the  Compromise,  by 
which  they  pledged  tliemaclvefi  to  withstand  the  Spanish  tyranny, 
the  Inquisition  that  w&s  crushing  the  country,  and  every  violent 
act  which  should  be  undertaken  against  any  one  of  their  number. 
In  this  league  were  Count  Louis  of  Nassau^  a  man  of  high  courage, 
but  more  excitable  and  radical  than  his  brother;  the  accom- 
plished St.  Aldegonde,  and  Brederode,  whose  character  was  less 
entitled  to  respect,  but  who  waa  full  of  spirit  and  daring.  They 
contemplated  at  the  outset  only  legal  means  of  resistance.  But 
in  their  ranks  were  found  some  who  hoped  to  mend  their  for- 
tunes by  political  commotion.  The  great  nobles  stood  aloof 
from  the  association.  William  especially  was  wise  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  it  wouUlaccompIish  nothing cfTcctual,  but  rather  imperil 
the  cause  which  all  had  at  heart.  The  members  resolved  on  a 
great  public  demonstration,  ant^i  waited  on  the  Regent  in  a  body 
with  a  petition  that,  until  a  repeal  of  the  edicts  could  be  pro- 
cured, she  would  suspend  the  execution  of  them,  She  bridled 
her  indignation,  but  Barlaymont,  one  of  the  Council,  was  known 
to  have  styled  them  "a  band  of  beggars."  They  accepted  the 
title  and  adopted  the  beggar's  sack  and  bowl  for  their  symbols. 
Multitudes  of  people  began  now  to  assemble  all  over  the  open 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  Calvinist  preachers 

<  The  ri^el  Qrdeni  of  Pliilip  are  fdvea  in  his  famous  dbpatch  from  the  forest  of 
Sego^'ift  (Oclobpr  17,  1505).     Gnchard,  i.  cxxix. 

*  Granvctlc'x  com'fipond?ii>ce  boar?  constant  witiieas  to  Uie  goDornl  antipathy 
towards  the  Spaniards  ^  "I-iB  ni»u\'ai9e  volonl?  que  Ton  t^iDoigne  ici  uoiver- 
Btillemcnt  a  Ions  les  EaiMffiio]^,"  as  he  BtyloM  it,  in  one  place  {Papierw  d'Elai  du 
Cardinal  de  OranwUf^t  (<iiiie  vii.  p.  52).  Tliia  antipnthy  ht*  nttributca  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  lords  in  propaf^&tLng  ciklumni*^  iji  roganL  lo  llie  intention  of  the 
King  lo  bring  in  the  Spaniiili  Itiquiailion,  to  rule  tlierc  a*  hv  ruled  in  Itikly,  etc. 
riranvflltf  n^ommcncls  the  bent^^wa]  of  eiBcM  and  diatinctions  *uch  aa  placn  of 
trust  in  ttnly,  upon  Netliprlnndeni,  in  onler  t^  CTvat^  a  Spanish  fcelii^  mnong  ti 
friends  of  pcricms  ihua  honor^,  and  utAoog  aApira.nta  for  like  [a\'oni. 
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and  of  worshiping  flccording  to  their  own  preference.  From 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  persona  would  gather,  the  women  and 
children  being  placed  for  safety  in  the  center,  and  the  whole 
assembly  being  encircled  by  armed  men,  with  watchmen  sta- 
tioned to  give  warning  of  approaching  danger.  They  Ibtened 
to  a  sermon,  sang  Paalms,  and  used  the  opportunity  to  perform 
the  rite  of  baptism,  or  the  marriage  service  where  it  was  desired. 
Orange  obtained  from  the  Regent  the  allowance  that  the  preach- 
ing in  the  country,  outside  of  the  cities,  should  not  be  distui-bed. 
Tlie  popular  movement  was  so  powerful  that  she  found  herself 
helpless  (1566). 

Philip  had  stubbornly  refused  to  comply  with  the  urgent 
requests  of  the  Regent  that  the  edicts  might  be  softened.  Two 
nobles,  Berghen  and  Montigny,  were  sent  to  represent  to  hini 
the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  extent  of  the  popular 
indignation.  The  King  at  length  recognized  the  perils  of  the 
situation^  and  wrote  to  the  Regent  that  the  Inquisition  might 
cease,  provided  the  new  bishops  were  suffered  to  exercise  their 
functions  freely ;  that  he  was  disposed  to  moderate  the  Pla- 
cards, but  that  time  would  be  required  to  mature  the  measure; 
and  that  the  Regent  might  give^  not  only  the  Confederates, 
but  others  aho,  an  assurance  of  pardon^  At  the  same  time,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  15G6,  in  the  presence  of  a  notary,  and  before 
the  Duke  of  Alva  and  other  witnesses,  he  signed  a  secret  declara- 
tion that,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  given  to  the  Duchess 
of  Parma,  since  he  had  not  acted  in  this  matter  freely  and  spon- 
taneously, he  did  not  consider  himself  bound  by  that  promise, 
but  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  punish  the  guilty  parties^ 
and  especially  the  authors  and  fomenters  of  the  sedition.*  He 
wrote  also  to  the  Nuncio  of  the  Pope,  with  an  injunction  of 
secrecy,  an  expression  of  his  purpose  to  maintJiin  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  edicts  in  all  their  rigor,'  Philip  has  thus  left  be- 
hind hira  the  documentary  proof  of  his  perfidy,  or  his  deliberate 
design  to  break  his  word  to  a  nation. 

While  the  country  was  thus  agitated,  in  the  summer  of  1566, 
there  burst  forth  the  storm  of  iconoclasm  that  swept  over  the 

*  Qachard,  i.  cicxxiii,  443. 

'  Ibid.,  -122.  Scci,  also.  Motley,  i.  531.  The  Nmicio,  tlie  Archbishop  of  Sor- 
rento, had  bften  JH^nt  to  the  Nclherlanda  ost^rulbly  to  look  after  the  rt^foniiDUf^ti 
ul  the  clergy  :  rpalLy,  ss  the  apcrBt  corrcBpondeDce  ahowB,  in  reference  to  the  Inqui- 
utlon  And  the  extirpation  o(  lieneesy. 


land,  destroying  the  paintings,  images,  and  other  symbols  and 
mstruments  of  CatJioHc  worship,  from  those  which  adorned  the 
great  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  to  such  as  decorated  the  humblest 
chapels  and  convents.  In  Flanders  alone  more  than  four  hun- 
dred churches  were  sacked.  The  work  of  destruction  was 
accompHshed  by  mobs  hastily  gathered,  and  was  one  fruit  of 
the  excitement  and  exasperation  provoked  by  the  terrible  per- 
secution. Magistrates  and  burghers,  whether  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant, looked  on,  offering  no  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the 
tempest.  However  it  may  be  condemned,  it  was  not  exactly 
like  the  invasion  of  the  temples  of  one  rpjigious  deiioin'mation 
by  another.  These  edifices  were  felt  to  belong  to  tlic  people  in 
common ;  all  had  some  right  in  them.  CalvLnists  at  that  period 
habitually  looked  upon  the  use  of  images  in  worship,  and  upon 
the  mass,  as  forms  of  idolatry,  of  a  sin  explicitly  forbidden  in 
the  decalogue.  Similar  uprisings  of  the  populace  took  place  in 
France  and  in  Scotland,  and  from  the  same  causes.  The  Prot- 
estant mini.sters  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  other  chiefs  of 
the  libera]  party^  generally  denounfied  the  image  breaking.^  The 
effect  of  it  was  disasjrous.  Wliut  the  iconoclast>*5  considered  the 
destruction  of  the  implements  of  an  impious  idolatry,  the  Catho- 
lics abhorred  as  sacrilege.  The  patriotic  party  was  divided,  and 
besides  this  advantage  gaine<l  by  the  government,  a  plausible 
pretext  was  afforiled  for  the  most  sanguinary  retaliation.  The 
Regent  was  obliged,  however,  to  make  a  truce  with  the  Con- 
federacy of  nobles,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Inquisition 
should  be  given  up  and  liberty  allowed  to  the  new  doctrine, 
while  the  confederates  in  return,  as  long  as  the  promises  to  them 
should  be  kept,  were  to  abandon  their  association.  Orange 
undertook  to  quell  the  disturbances  in  Antwerp,  and  Egmont 
in  Flanders;  the  latter  manifesting  his  loyalty  to  Catholicism 
and  his  anger  at  the  iconoclasts  by  brutal  severities.  The 
Regent  exhibited  the  utmost  energy  in  repressing  disorder  and 
in  punishing  the  offenders.  Valenciennes,  which  endeavored  to 
stand  a  siege,  was  taken  and  heavily  pimished.  Order  was 
everywhere  restored.    Orange  foresaw  what  com^e  Philip  would 

*  Motley,  I.  £70.  Whether  Ihn  poptil&r  leaders  encaurngtcl  the  Lnutfte  brew- 
ing or  not.  ia  one  of  the  disputed  point*,  That  ihtry  dw3  i*  inftiijtnmptl  by  Korh, 
UntfTtuehungen  ubrr  die  Emporung  u.,tten  Abfail  d.  Sifderlande  i.-nn  Spnnim  (  \SQl ). 
p.  1 15  seq.  JusIp  (ii.  I^>  holdstliccontniry  opinion.  Kwli  writra  iii|ipoli-iuii:nJt 
pnrtuAn  epirit^  but  nompaFTiix  oriticisni^  upon  Motley  &rp  worthy  at  atlvUlion.  Se 
aiao,  Cambridfff  Modrrn  Hiatary,  iii.  308. 
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pursue.  He  would  not  take  the  oath  of  unlimited  obedience  to 
what  the  King  might  choose  to  command,  and  separating  re- 
gretfully from  Egniont  and  Horn,  who  had  more  confidence  in 
Philip,  he  retired  to  Dillenburg,  in  Nassau,  the  ancient  seat  of 
hig  family.  From  the  moment  when  Philip  heard  the  news 
of  the  iconoclastic  disturbances,  he  had  no  thought  but  that 
of  armed  coercion  and  vengeance.  While  he  was  preparing  a 
mihtary  force  so  strong  that  he  expected  to  cut  off  all  hope  of 
resistance,  he  veiled  his  designs  by  assurances  to  the  Regent 
and  to  the  Council  that  his  poHcy  was  t-q  be  one  of  mildnefis, 
clemency^  and  grace,  with  the  avoidance  of  all  harshness.'  It 
was  fortunate  that  there  was  one  man  whom  he  could  not 
deceive. 

Wliat  the  Regent  most  deprecated  was  the  sending  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva  to  the  Netherlands,  to  whom  she  had  a  strong 
personal  antipathy,  and  whose  coming,  as  she  knew,  would  undo 
at  once  the  work  of  pacification,  which  she  considered  herself, 
through  her  resolute  proceedings,  to  have  nearly  accomplished. 
But  in  accordance  with  Alva's  advice,  Philip  had  resolved  on  a 
scheme  of  savage  repression  and  punishment,  and  Alva  was  the 
person  selected  to  carry  it  out.  His  reputation  was  very  high 
as  a  military  man,  although  his  talents  seem  not  to  have  fitted 
chim  for  the  management  of  large  armies;  he  had  a  contracted, 
but  clear  and  crafty  intellect,  immeasurable  arrogance,  inflex- 
ible obstinacy,  and  a  heart  of  stone.  Conciliation  and  mercy 
were  terms  not  found  in  his  vocabulary.  His  theory,  like  that 
of  Philip,  was  that  the  great  lords  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
disafTection  of  the  inferior  nobiUty,  and  that  these  in  turn  were 
the  movers  of  sedition  among  the  people.  Neither  the  King  nor 
his  General  could  comprehend  a  spontaneous,  common  senti- 
ment pervading  a  nation.  Alva  conceived  that  the  great  mis- 
take of  (Carles  V.  had  been  in  sparing  the  captive  leaders  in  the 
Snmlcaldic  war.  From  the  Emperor's  experience  he  derived  a 
conclusive  argument  against  every  policy  but  that  of  unrelent- 
ing severity  in  dealing  with  rebels  and  heretics.  Such  was  the 
man  who  was  chosen  to  settle  the  disturbances  In  the  Nether- 
lands. He  conducted  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Spanish  troops 
from  Italy  to  that  country.  As  his  course  lay  near  to  Geneva, 
Pope  Piue  V.  desired  him  to  turn  aside  and  exterminate  this 

'  Gscbara,  i,  xlviii.  487,  4ffi. 
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"nest  of  devils  and  apostates."  But  he  declined  to  deviate 
from  his  chosen  route,  maintained  perfect  discipline  among  his 
soldiers  during  the  long  and  perilous  march,  and  even  gave  a  sort 
of  organization  to  the  hundreds  of  courlesans  who  followed  his 
army.  On  his  arrival,  he  endeavored  to  disarm  suspicion,  and 
gradually  made  known  the  extent  of  the  authority  committed 
to  him,  which  was  equivalent  to  that  of  a  dictator.  The  Regent 
found  herself  wholly  divested  of  real  power,  Elgmont  and  Horn 
were  decoyed  to  Brussels  by  gracious  and  flattering  words^  and 
then  treacherously  arrested  and  cast  into  prison.  The  terrible 
tribunal  waa  erected,  which  was  appropriately  named  by  the 
people,  "the  Council  of  Blood,"  and  the  work  of  death  began. 
Soon  the  prisons  were  crowded  with  inmat^^^,  not  a  few  of  whom 
were  dragged  from  their  beds  at  midnight.  Tlie  executioners 
were  busy  from  morning  till  evening.  Among  the  victims^ 
the  rich  were  specially  numerous,  since  one  end  which  Alva  kept 
in  view  was  the  providing  of  a  revenue  for  his  master.  Every 
one  who  had  taken  part  in  the  petitions  against  the  new  bishop- 
rics or  the  Inquisition,  or  in  favor  of  softening  the  edicts  of  per- 
secution, was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason.  Every  noblemvi 
who  had  been  concerned  in  present'mg  the  petitions,  or  had  ap- 
proved of  them;  all  nobles  and  officer'^  who,  under  the  plea  of 
a  pressure  of  circumstances,  had  permitted  the  sermons;  every 
one  who  had  taken  part,  in  any  way,  in  the  heretical  mass  meet- 
ings, and  had  not  hindered  the  destruction  of  the  images;  all 
who  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  King  had  no  right  to 
take  from  the  provinces  their  liberty,  or  that  the  present  tri- 
bunal was  restricted  by  any  laws  or  privileges,  were  likewise 
made  guilty  of  treason.  Death  and  loss  of  property  were  the 
invariable  penalty.  In  three  months  eighteen  hundred  men 
were  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Persons  were  condemned  for  singing 
the  songs  of  the  Gueux^  or  for  attending  a  Calvinistic  burial 
, years  before;  one  for  saying  that  in  Spain,  also,  the  new  doctrine 
'would  spread;  and  another  for  saying  that  one  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  Finally,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1.568,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands^  with  a  few  exceptions  that 
were  named,  were  actually  condemned  to  death  as  heretics ! 

Orange  was  active  in  devising  means  of  deliverance.  His 
brother,  Louia  of  Nassau,  entered  Friesland,  in  April,  1568^  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  forces  com- 
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manded  by  Count  Aremberg.  In  order  to  strike  terror  and  to 
secure  himself  in  the  rear^  Alva  hurried  through  the  process 
against  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  they  were  beheaded  in  the  great 
square  at  Brussels.  Alva  then  marched  against  the  army  of 
Louis,  which  he  defeated  and  dispersed.  He  succeeded,  also, 
by  avoiding  a  combat,  in  baffling  William,  whose  army  was 
composed  of  materials  that  could  not  be  long  kept  together* 
Hie  rule  of  Alva  was  the  more  firmly  established  by  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  overthrow  it,  and  he  pursued  for  several 
years  longer  his  murderous  work.  The  entire  number  of  judi- 
cial homicides  under  his  administration  he  himself  reckoned  at 
eighteen  thousand.  Multitudes  emigrated  from  the  coimtryi 
manufactories  were  deserted,  and  business  was  paralyzed.  In. 
1569  he  determined  to  put  in  operation  a  system  of  taxation 
that  should  fill  the  coffers  of  the  King.  He  ordained  that  an 
extraordinary  tax  should  be  levied  of  one  per  cent  on  property 
of  all  kinds;  and  that  a  permanent  tax  of  five  per  cent  should 
be  paid  on  every  sale  of  real  estate,  and  ten  per  cent  on  every 
sale  of  merchandise.  This  scheme,  as  ill  calculated  for  its  end 
as  it  was  barbarous  in  its  oppressiveness,  raised  such  a  storm  of 
opposition,  that  Alva  himself  was  moved  to  make  a  compro- 
mise, which  consisted  in  postponing  the  execution  of  it  for  two 
years.  His  enemie^s,  Granvelle  and  others,  were  continually 
laboring  to  undermine  the  King's  confidence  in  him,  and  not 
wholly  without  succe.ss.  In  1570  an  Act  of  amnesty  was  sol- 
emnly proclaimed  at  Antwerp,  which,  however,  left  the  old 
edicta  In  ftiU  force,  and  only  ordained  that  those  against  whoni 
nothingwas  to  be  charged  should  go  unpunished,  provided  within 
a  definite  time  they  should  penitently  sue  for  grace  and  obtain 
absolution  from  the  Church !  The  spirit  of  resistance  had  been 
slowly  awakening,  and  it  gathered  strength  from  these  senseless 
proceedings.  When,  on  the  .3lst  of  July,  1571,  Alva  commanded 
that  the  taxes  should  be  levied  according  to  hia  scheme,  the 
shops  were  closed,  and  the  people  of  all  the  provinces  assumed 
80  menacing  an  attitude  that  he  deemed  it  beat  to  except  four 
articles  —  corn,  wine,  ftesh,  and  beer  — from  the  operation  of 
hia  decree.  But  this  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect:  labor 
and  traffic  were  suspended.  Alva  was  deeply  incensed  and  ready 
to  set  the  hangman  at  work  again,  when  he  heard  of  the  capture 
of  Briel  by  the  "sea-beggars,"  as  they  were  called;   the  hardy 
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inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  who  had 
organized  tbeinselvea  into  predatory  bands  under  their  admiral, 
William  de  la  Mark.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  unremitting  in 
his  exertions  to  raise  forces  capable  of  effecting  the  deliverance 
of  his  country.  Holland  and  Zealand  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Alva, 
and,  in  accordance  with  William's  suggestions,  adopted  a  free 
constitution,  By  the  estates  of  Holland,  William  was  recog- 
nized as  the  King^g  Stadtholder,  the  show  of  a  connection  with 
Spain  being  not  yet  abandoned.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army 
with  every  hope  of  success,  when  the  news  of  the  slaughter  of 
St.  Bartholomew  and  of  the  death  of  Coligny^  which  cut  off  the 
expectation  of  aid  from  France,  disappointed  this  hope.  Mona, 
where  his  brother  was,  had  to  be  given  up,  and  the  army  melted 
away.  But  Alva  was  weary  of  his  office  anri  began  to  be  sen- 
sible of  his  failure  to  effect  the  result  which  he  had  been  so  con- 
fident of  his  ability  to  secure.  The  boundless  hatred  of  the 
people  against  him  was  daily  manifest.  He  read  it  in  the  looks 
of  all  whom  he  met.  Philip,  though  slow  to  learn,  began  to  see 
that  his  hopes  had  not  been  fulfilled.  Alva  sought  and  obtained 
a  recall,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1573,  left  the  Netherlands^ 
never  to  retimi. 

From  the  capture  of  Briel  may  be  dated  the  commencement 
of  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  which  resulted  in  the  building 
up  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  the  ultimate  prostration  of  the 
power  of  Spain.  The  most  powerful  Empire  in  the  world  was  kept 
at  bay,  and  eventually  defeated  by  a  few  small  stateswhich  were 
goaded  to  resistance  by  unparalleled  cruelty,  and  inspired  with 
an  unexampled  degree  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice.  The  hero  of 
this  memorable  struggle  was  Wilham  of  Orange.  Requesens, 
the  successor  of  Alva,  equaled  his  predecessor  in  military  skill, 
and  -was  even  more  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  his  conciliatory 
te-mper,  which  might  divide  and  deceive  hia  antagonist.  A 
delusive  amnesty  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  open  and  fierce 
hostility.  In  the  field  the  Spaniards  were  victorious.  In 
1574  Louis  of  Nassau  was  defeated  and  slain.  But  they  ex- 
perienced a  reverse  in  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Leyden,  whose 
heroic  defense  is  one  of  the  most  notable  events  of  the  long  war, 
A  new  Protestant  state  was  growing  up  in  the  North,  under  the 
guidance  of  Orange;  and  all  negotiations  looking  to  peace  were 
fruitless,  since  Spain  refused  to  grant  toleration*    This  was  the 
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one  thing  wMch  Philip  would  not  yield.  He  could  not  consent 
to  rule  over  heretics.  In  the  South,  where  Catholicism  pre- 
vaileii,  Requesens  was  more  successful.  But  the  death  of  this 
commander,  in  1576,  was  followed  by  a  frightful  revolt  of  bis 
soldiers  in  the  various  cities  where  they  were  stationed;  and 
the  scenes  of  murder  and  pillage  that  attended  it,  wlilch  were 
most  appalling  in  populous  and  wealthy  Antwerp,  taught  the 
southern  provinces  what  they  had  to  dread  from  Spanish  domi- 
nation. The  nobles  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  instead  of  seeking 
help  from  Philip,  applied  to  Orange  and  the  northern  provinces; 
and  in  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  for  the  first  time,  the  Nether- 
lands were  united  in  an  agreement  to  expel  the  Spaniards  and 
to  maintain  religious  toleration.  Don  John^  of  Austria,  the 
successor  of  Requesens,  was  brought  to  the  point  of  issuing  an 
etiict  wliich  conceded  the  points  contained  in  the  Ghent  pacifi- 
cation. The  rejection  of  these  terms  by  William  of  Orange 
has  been  considered,  by  his  adversaries,  proof  positive  that 
ambition,  not  patriotism,  was  his  ruling  motive.  But  the  con- 
cessions of  Don  John  involved  the  exclusion  of  the  public 
profession  of  Protestantism  from  all  places  where  it  was  not 
established  at  the  date  of  the  pacification;  and,  consequently, 
the  banishment  from  their  homes  of  thousanols  of  peaceful 
families,  as  well  as  the  insecurity  of  the  provinces  where  Prot^ 
estantism  was  allowed  to  continue.  More  than  all,  William 
distrusted  the  sincerity  of  Spain,  and  his  suspicions,  which  had 
their  ground  in  former  experiences  of  false  dcaUng,  were  strength- 
ened by  information  acquired  from  intercepted  letters.'  It  was 
too  late  for  a  reconciliation  with  Philip.  But  the  Flemish  and 
Brabant  nobles  were  jealous  of  the  eminence  conceded  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  The  Union  was  weakened,  and  the  war 
broke  out  again,  in  which  the  troops  of  Don  John  gained  the 
victory.  But  the  same  year,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1578,  their 
leader  died,  wearied  with  the  difficulties  of  his  office,  and  dis- 
heartened by  the  treatment  which  be  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  Phihp. 

Alexander  of  Parma,  perhaps  the  ablest  general  of  the  time, 
was  next  intrusted  with  the  reins  of  government.  Experience 
had  shown  the  patriotic  party  that  the  nobihty  of  the  southern 
provinces  were  not  to  be  relied  on,  and,  in  January,  1579,  there 

>  Motley,  iii.  106. 
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was  formed,  in  the  North,  the  Utrecht  Union,  in  which  were 
combined  Holland,  Zealand,  and  five  other  provinces.  It  waa 
a  confederacy  for  common  defense,  and  was  the  germ  of  the 
Dutch  Repubilic.  It  was  formed  "in  the  name  of  the  King"; 
but  two  years  afterwards  this  fiction  was  dropped,  and  indepen- 
dence declared.  In  March,  15S0,  Piiilip  proclaimed  WilUam 
an  outlaw,  and  set  a  price  on  his  head.  Philip  taxed  him  with 
ingratitude  for  the  favors  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by 
Charles  V.,  charged  him  with  having  fomented  all  heresy  and 
aethtion,  with  having  actively  counbenanced  the  plundering  of 
the  churches  and  cloisters;  in  fine,  with  being  responsible  for 
all  the  miseries  of  the  country.  The  document  further  charged 
him  with  cherishing  jealousy  and  mistrust,  like  Cain  and  Judas, 
and  from  the  same  cause,  an  evil  conscience.  Any  one  who 
would  deliver  him,  dead  or  alive,  was  to  receive  twenty-five 
thousand  crowns,  to  have  pardon  for  all  offenses^  and,  in  case 
he  belonged  to  the  burgher  class,  to  be  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  nobleman.  In  response  to  these  accusations,  William  pub- 
lished his  "Apology,"  or  defense.  He  counted  this  outlawTy 
and  accumulation  of  charges  against  him,  as  the  greatest  honor, 
since  they  showed  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  establish 
the  freedom  of  a  noble  nation,  and  to  deliver  it  from  a  godless 
tyranny.  He  respected  Charles  V.^  but  the  favors  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Emperor  had  been  returned  in  full  meas- 
ure by  the  public  services  which  WUliam  had  rendered  at  great 
cost.  To  the  unfounded  aspersions  of  a  personal  nature  which 
Philip  had  interwoven  with  his  indictment,  William  retorted 
with  accusations  equally  grave  against  the  private  Hfc  of  the 
King  r  Philip  had  stigmatized  him  as  a  foreigner,  because  he  hap- 
pened to  have  first  seen  the  light  in  Germany;  but  liis  ancestors 
were  of  higher  rank  than  those  of  Phihp,  and  had  held  power 
in  the  Netherlands  for  seven  generations:  PliiUp  had  set  out 
to  trample  under  foot  the  rights  and  institutions  of  the  country: 
he  talked  only  of  unconditional  obedience,  as  if  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands  were  Neapolitans,  or  Milanese^  or  savage.  In- 
dians :  the  Emperor  Charles  had  predicted  the  evils  that  would 
result  from  the  Spanish  pride  and  insolence  of  his  son;  but 
neither  the  admonition  of  so  great  a  father,  nor  justice,  nor  his 
oath,  could  change  his  nature,  or  curb  his  tyrannical  will:  he 
had  beaten  the  Frejich  by  means  of  William's  countrymen,  and 
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Ofwed  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  good  part,  to  William  himself; 
but  so  far  was  PhiHp  from  feeling  any  emotion  of  gratitude,  that 
WilUiini,  to  his  iiniazrnient,  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  Henry 
II.,  of  Aivtt'a  secret  conterHices  with  him  upon  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  Protestants,  in  both  countries:  William,  since  hia 
boyhood,  had  given  little  att<?ntion  to  matters  of  faith,  and  of 
the  Church ;  but,  he  says,  from  his  compassion  for  the  victiniH 
of  the  Inquisitiou,  and  his  indignation  at  the  tyranny  practiced 
against  his  country,  he  had  resolved  to  exert  all  his  powers  to 
remove  the  Spaniards  out  of  it,  and  to  suppress  the  bloody 
tribunals:  he  had  never  approved  of  the  iconoclasm,  and 
siniiJar  outbreakings  of  violence :  that  he  had  sufficient  reason 
for  tljdng  from  the  country,  was  fully  evinced  by  the  execution 
of  Egmont  and  Horn,  the  carrying  of  his  innocent  son,  who  was 
a  student  at  Louvain,  to  Spain,  by  Phihp's  order,  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  property,  and  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
against  him.  Everywhere,  said  William,  Philip  has  trodden 
under  foot  our  rights  and  broken  his  oath ;  we  must,  therefore, 
rise  in  self-tlefense  against  Him  and  repel  tills  unparalleled 
tyranny :  as  for  mistrust,  Demosthenes  inculcated  that  as  the 
strongest  bulwark  against  tyranny;  and  yet  the  Macedonian 
Philip  was  a  feeble  novice  in  tyranny  compared  with  tlie  Span- 
ish PhiUp. 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Wilham*3 
patriotism.^  His  indifTerence  respecting  the  controverted  ques- 
tions of  religion  was  broken  up  by  the  sight  of  the  atrocious 
cruelties  inflicted  by  the  Inquisition  upon  his  countrymen.  He 
examined  the  questions  at  issue,  and  practically,  as  well  as 
theoretically,  embraced  the  Protestant  faith.  It  is  no  reproach 
to  him  that  he  early  penetrated  the  character  of  the  gloomy  and 
perfidious  ruler  who  was  bent  on  enslaving  the  Netherlands 
to  liimsclf  and  to  the  Pope;  and  that  he  had  leas  and  less  hope 
of  the  practieableness  of  procuring  any  amelioration  of  his 
policy.  But  William,  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  conflict, 
was  W'isely  resolved  to  keep  w^thin  the  limits  of  the  law^  and  to 
avoid  extreme  and  violent  measures,  so  long  as  this  moderation 
should  be  possible."    If,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  was  not 

'  W'riCorB  who  would  tnakc  ambitsoD  the  movjDg  spring  of  hi^  chnracter  da 
full  justice  to  his  higlii  int«l]pctual  powero.  See,  far  example,  BeiitivoglLo,  £>e^ 
Qunra  di  Fiandra,  i.  47,  iii.  132. 

'  Some  uandid  hinloriaaB,  aa  Justa  BJid  Preacottf  End  s  di^fl^gnKAloW  Miwlii»' 
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free  from  ambition,  his  character  was  more  and  more  purified 
by  danger  and  suffering.  He  must  be  allowed  a  place  among 
patriots  like  Epaniinondas  atid  Washington^  and  he  deserves 
to  be  called  the  father  of  a  nation.  At  length,  after  six  ineffec- 
tual attempts  of  the  sort,  a  fanatical  Cathohc  succeeded,  on 
the  ISth  of  July,  1584,  in  assassinating  William.  It  was  ch^- 
acteristic  of  Philip  to  pay  grudgingly  to  the  heirs  of  the  murderer 
the  promised  reward. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Utrecht  Union,  the  greater  part 
of  the  CathoUc  provinces  in  the  South  ent^ered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  Parma.  Parma  granted  liberal  terms  to  the  eitiea 
which,  one  after  another,  fell  into  hia  hands.  Antwerp  was 
promised  that  its  citadel  should  not  be  repaired;  that  a  Spanish 
garrison  should  not  be  quartered  on  the  inhabitants.  On  this 
one  condition  the  King  insisted  that  the  Catholic  worship  should 
be  restoreil,  and  Protestantism  be  abolished.  The  utmost  that  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  grant  was  that  two  years  should  be  allowed 
the  inhabitants  of  every  place  either  to  become  Catholic  or  to  quit 
the  country.     Brabant  and  Flanders  were  recovered  to  Spain. 

The  archives  of  Siniancaa  have  disclosed  the  fact,  which  was 
not  known  to  Parma  himself,  in  consequence  of  his  death  before 
the  execution  of  the  design,  that  Philip  was  on  the  point  of 
removing  him  from  hia  command.  Instigated,  perhaps,  by 
jealousy,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  Parma  had  given  too  little 
authority  to  Spaniartis,  and  for  other  reasons  of  oven  less  weighty 
Pliilip  had  actually  determined  to  displace  the  general  who 
had  reconquered  for  him  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, anil  twice  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  France,  forcing 
Henry  IV.  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris  and  of  Rouen.  The  King 
did  not  shrink  from  the  ingratitude  involved  in  such  an  act, 
and  from  the  indignant  condemnation  which  the  public  opinion 
of  Europe  would  have  pronoimced  upon  it,*  It  was  character- 
istic of  Philip  to  seek  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends  by  in- 
direction and  falsehood. 

velli&Q  ol«m&Dt  in  the  ehrcwdnetM  &n<l  r^f^n'e  of  \VilEiam-  To  othere,  thla  quality 
does  not  pass  the  boutic^n  of  n  BtatcsmBnlitce  tuigBcity  and  a  justiEiable  pnidenoe, 
Goethe,  in  bu  play  of  "  E^^ODt,"  tnAkra  the  Rrg;i--nt  nay  of  htm  :  "  Oruuen  ainnt 
□irlitA  Outcs,  Bcino  Godankrn  rvich^n  in  die  Fcmr,  er  iet  heLmlich,"  c-tc;  and 
Orange  says  to  Egmont ;  "  Ich  tra^c  \-iRle  Jahre  htr  alle  Vorlitltrissc  am  Herxf-n, 
Ich  Bt«he  immpr  vne  iibpr  cincm  ^harHtipiele  uncS  haltip  keinen  ^iig  dm  O^nerai 
(Ht  UtibedeUtend. "  RCf^ardin^  his  Life  and  dinnicler  evf^,  also,  Ruth  ruttmm, 
William  the  Siit^nt  (1805);  and  Oeorge  Edmundson.  Cambridge  Madfm  UiMo*Vt 
iii.   l{K)-25d'  '  Qachard,  II.  Ixxxi. 
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The  death  of  William  did  not  destroy  the  Republic  which 
he  had  called  into  being.  In  Mauric?e,  his  second  son  —  for 
his  eldest  son  was  detained  in  Spain  and  brought  up  to  serve 
the  Spanish  government  —  the  party  of  liberty  found  a  head 
who  v/tLs  possessed  of  distinguished  military  ability.  The  new 
commonwealth  grew  in  power.  The  Dutch  sailors  captured 
the  vessels  of  Spain  on  every  sea  where  they  appeared,  and 
attacked  her  remotest  colonies.  The  magnificent  schemes  of 
PliiUp  were  doomed  to  an  ignomijiious  failure.  His  despotic 
system  had  full  sway  in  Spain,  but  it  brought  ruin  upon  the 
country.  His  colossal  armada^  wliieh  was  slowly  prepared  at 
enormous  cost,  for  the  conquest  of  England,  was  shattered  in 
pieces.  He  had  planned  to  turn  France  into  a  Spanish  prov- 
ince, but  he  was  forced  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Vervins  with 
Henry  IV.,  and  thereby  to  concede  the  superiority  of  the  French 
power.  Vnder  Philip  HI.,  liis  imbecile  successor,  Spain  was 
[driven  to  conclude  a  truce  of  twelve  years  with  the  revolted 
Netherlands;  and  finally,  in  the  Peace  of  WestphaEa^  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  their  independence. 

The  absorbing  interest  of  the  great  stru^le  with  Spain  leaves 
in  the  background  the  distinctively  reUgious  and  theological 
side  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands.  Anabaptists  were 
numerous,  but  their  wild  and  disorganizing  theories  received 
a  check  through  the  influence  of  Menno,  who,  after  the  year 
1536,  exerted  a  wholesome  influence  among  them,  organizing 
churches  which  he  taught  and  regulated  for  many  years.  The 
Mennonites  were  free  from  the  hcentioua  and  revolutionary 
principles  which  had  covered  the  name  of  Anabaptist  with  re- 
proach.' Apart  from  their  peculiarity  respecting  baptism,  their 
rejection  of  oaths,  and  their  refusal  to  serve  in  war  and  in  civil 
offices,  together  with  the  ascetic  discipline  which  they  adopted 
—  a  point  on  which  they  became  divirled  among  themselves  — 
they  were  not  distinguished  from  ordinary  Protestants.  Yet 
they  continued  to  be  confounded  with  the  fanatical  Anabaptists, 
and  were  objects  of  a  ferocious  persecution,  which  they  endured 
with  heroic  patience.  The  Caivinists  gradually  obtained  a 
decided  preponderance  over  the  Lutherans.  In  1561  Guido  de 
Bres  and  a  few  other  ministers  composed  the  "Confessio  Bel- 

'  See  thi>  Article  on  Menno  eind  tha  Menndtutes,  by  Cnuner,  in  Hauck,  Real- 

etio/Hopaiiie,  jtii,  584  eeq- 


gica,"  which  was  revised  and  adopted  by  a  Sjmod  at  Antwerp 
in  1566.  This  creed  differs  from  the  "Confessio  Gallica"  chiefly 
in  its  more  full  exposition  of  Baptism,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Anabaptist  opinions.  The  Anabaptists  are  expressly  con- 
demned in  another  Artide.  The  Calvinists  sent  a  copy  of  their 
Symbol,  with  a  Letter  to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  the  vain  hope  to 
soften  his  animosity  against  them.  They  say  in  their  Letter 
that  "they  were  never  found  in  arms  or  plotting  against  their 
sovereign;  that  the  excomniunicationgj  iraprisonments,  banish- 
ments, racks,  and  tortures^  and  other  numberless  oppressions 
which  thpy  had  undergone,  plainly  demonstrate  that  their 
desires  and  opinions  are  not  carnal;"  "but  that  having  the 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and  being  t-errified  by  the  threaten- 
ing of  Christ,  who  had  declared  in  the  Gospel  that  he  would 
deny  them  before  God  the  Father,  in  case  they  denied  hira  be- 
fore men,  they  therefore  offered  their  backs  to  stripes,  their 
tongues  to  knives,  their  mouths  to  gags,  and  their  whole  bodies 
to  the  fire."  ' 

Yet  the  Calvinista  of  the  Netherlands,  notwithstanding  their 
own  dreadful  sufferings,  did  not  themselves  relinquish  the  dogma 
that  heresy  may  be  suppres-setl  by  the  magistrate.  Their  differ- 
ence from  their  opponents  was  not  on  the  question  whether 
heresy  is  to  be  punished,  but  how  heresy  is  to  be  defined.  This 
dogma  they  introduce  into  the  Belgic  Confession,'  and  into 
their  Letter  to  the  King.  They  were  disposed,  where  they  had 
the  power,  to  inflict  disabilities  and  penalties  on  the  Anabap- 
tists, even  when  they  were  peaceful  subjects.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  at  the  very  time  when  Philip's  agents  were  doing 
their  terrible  work  in  the  Netherlands,  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  likewise  striving  to  enforce  uniformity  in  Protectant 
England,  With  one  hand  she  helped  the  Calvinistic  subjects 
of  Philip;  with  the  other  she  thnist  her  own  Puritan  subject* 
into  loathsome  dungeons.  Not  that  Protestants  on  either  side 
of  the  sea  were  capable  of  the  atrocities  for  which  Philip  was 
responsible.  And  a  difference  of  degree  in  the  exercise  of  the 
inhumanity^  which  was  the  fruit  of  a  false  principle,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  highest  importance.  But  the  principle  was 
at  the  root  the  same.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  religiou.'*  toleration, 
which  was  avowed  and  practiced  by  William  of  Orange  and  a 

I  Bmult,  I.  158.  >  Art.  xxxvi.,  "Dft  UaslBtratu." 
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part  of  his  supporters,  is  the  more  honorable  to  them^  in  con- 
trast with  the  prevalent  intolerance  of  the  age.  As  eariy  as 
1566,  in  his  speech  before  the  Regent  and  the  Council,  William 
denounced  persecution  as  futile,  and  confirmed  his  assertion  by 
an  appeal  to  experience,  to  historical  examples^  ancient  and 
recent.  "Force,"  he  said,  "can  make  no  impression  on  the 
conscience."  He  compared  inquisitors  to  physicians  who,  in- 
stead of  using  mild  and  gentle  metlicines,  are  "for  immediately 
burning  or  cutting  off  the  infected  part."  "This  is  the  nature 
of  heresy,"  he  added,  "if  it  rests,  it  rusts;  but  he  that  rubs  it, 
whets  it,"  *  At  a  later  time^  he  hail  to  withstand  the  importuni- 
ties of  his  friends,  who  wished  to  use  force  against  the  Ana- 
baptists. St.  Aldegonde  reports  that  to  his  arguments  in  behalf 
of  such  a  measure,  his  illustrious  chief  "replied  pretty  sharply  " 
that  the  affirmation  of  the  adherents  of  that  sect  might  take 
the  place  of  an  oath,  and  that  "we  ought  not  to  press  this  mat- 
ter further,  unless  we  would  own  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Papists  were  in  the  right  in  forcing  us  to  a  religion  that  was 
incompatible  T^-ith  our  consciences."  "And  upon  tliis  occasion," 
adils  St.  Aldegonde^  "he  conmiended  the  saying  of  a  monk  that 
was  here  not  long  since,  who,  upon  several  objections  brought 
against  liis  religion,  answered:  'that  our  pot  had  not  been  so 
long  upon  the  fire  as  theirs^  whom  we  so  much  blamed;  but 
that  he  plainly  foresaw  that  in  the  course  of  a  pair  of  hundred 
years^  ecclesiastical  dominion  would  be  upon  an  equal  foot  in 
both  churches,'  "  St.  Aldegonde  himself  states  that  a  mul- 
titude of  nobles  and  of  common  people  kept  away  from  the 
Calvinistic  assemblies  from  the  fear  "of  a  new  tyranny  and  yoke 
of  spiritual  dominion."  The  Germans,  especially,  he  says, 
join  the  heterodox  "because  they  dread  our  insufferable  rigid- 
ness."  "  In  157S  the  National  Synod  of  all  the  reformed  churches 
Bent  up  to  the  Council  a  petition  for  religious  toleration,  which 
they  desired  for  themselves  and  pledged  to  Roman  Cathohcs, 
"The  experience  of  past  years,"  says  the  Synodj  "had  taught 
them  that  by  reason  of  their  sins  they  could  not  all  be  reduced 
to  one  and  the  same  religion;"  and  that  without  mutual  tolera- 
tion, they  could  not  throw  off  the  Spanish  tyranny.'  They 
refer  to  the  rivers  of  blood  that  had  been  shed  in  France  to  no 
purpose,  in  the  effort  to  procure  unanimity  in  religion. 

'  Brandt,  i.  164.  »  Ibui.,  i.  333.  •  Ittid.,  i.  340. 
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There  was  another  question  which  gave  rise  to  division  among 
the  reformed,  —  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  tlie 
civil  authority.  Tlie  Calvinists  insisted  on  their  principle  of 
the  autonomy  of  the  Church,  and  rejected  ecclesiastical  control 
on  the  part  of  the  State.  As  in  Geneva  and  in  Scotland,  they 
demanded  that  the  Church  should  be  not  separate,  but  distinct. 
On  the  contrary,  a  great  part  of  the  magistrates,  and  with  them 
an  influential  portion  of  the  laity,  especially  such  as  cared  little 
for  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism  as  distinguished  from  Luther- 
anism,  resisted  this  demand.  These  clamed  that  the  civil 
authority  should  have  power  in  the  appointment  of  ministers 
and  in  the  administration  of  Church  government.  In  1576, 
under  the  auspices  of  William  of  Orange,  a  programme  of  forty 
ecclesiastical  laws  was  drawn  up,  in  conformity  with  this  prin- 
ciple,' Tiie  eeconti  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1578,  endeavored  to 
realize  the  idea  of  ecclesiastical  autonomy,  through  a  system  of 
presbyteries  and  of  pro\T:ncial  and  nationaJ  synods.  But  the 
result  of  the  strife  was  that  the  Church  was  limited  to  a  provin- 
cial organization,  the  provinces  being  subtlivided  into  classes 
and  each  congregation  being  governed  according  to  the  Presby- 
terian order.  The  germs  of  the  Arminlan  controversy  are 
obvious  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  party 
which  called  for  full  toleration,  and  were  impatient  of  strict 
creeds  and  a  rigid  discipline,  contended,  also,  for  the  union  of 
Church  and  State.  The  Spanish  persecution  confirmed  the 
Liijerals  in  the  fear  that  the  Church  would  subject  the  State  to 
an  ecclesiastical  tyranny;  it  confirmed  the  Calvinists  in  the 
fear  that  the  State  would  subject  the  Church  to  a  political 
despotism. 

'  lifid.,  i.  318. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  REFOHMATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  LoUwds,  as  the  disciples 
of  Wiekliffe  were  called,  were  still  numerous  among  the  rustic 
population  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  have  records  of  the  recantation  of  some  and  the  burning 
of  other  adherents  of  this  sect  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. '  When  John  Knox  preached  in  the  north  of 
England  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  he  found  a  cordial  reception 
for  his  doctrine  in  districts  where  the  Lollards  lived.  The 
revival  of  learning  had  also  prepared  a  very  different  class 
in  English  society  for  ecclesiastieal  reform.  Linguistic  and 
patristic  studies  had  begun  to  flourish  under  the  influence  of 
Thomas  More^  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Warham,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  other  friends  of  Erasmus,  and  under  the 
pergonal  influence  of  Erasmus  himself.*  Wolsey,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  faults^  was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning.  He 
obtained  leave  to  suppress  not  less  than  twenty  smaller  monas- 
teries, and  to  use  their  property  for  the  establishment  of  a  noble 
college,  Christ  Church,  at  Oxford,  and  of  another  college  as  a 
nursery  for  it^  at  Ipswich,  His  fall  from  power  prevented  the 
full  accomphshment  of  the  vast  educational  plana  which  form 
his  best  title  to  esteem.  Wolsey  was  disincUned  to  persecution, 
and  preferred  to  burn  heretical  books,  rather  than  heretics 
themselves."  Most  of  the  friends  of  "the  new  learning"  were 
disposed  to  remedy  ecclesiastieal  abuses.*  The  writings  of 
Luther  early  found  approving  readers,  especially  among  the 


'  Bumctj  Hintory  of  ikf  Rffi^rmation  in  Ike  CAurcft  of  En^and  (ed.  1835.  6 
vol*.),  i.  37.      Hallam.  Const,  fiislary  of  England,  ch.  ii. 

"  G.  Weber,  Gach'Uhle  d.  Kirchenreformation  in  Grotsbrittanien,  I.  140. 

■  Blitut,  History  of  the  Rejormaiirm  in  England  (from  1&J4  to  1547),  pves  hH 
intereHting  account,  and  preaenlx  a  tl&ttejiag  intimate  o(  the  aervicse*  o(  Wolsey. 

*  Seo  thG  altctch  of  Colet'a  aeroiaa  bcfare  the  Convocation  of  Caoterbury 
(1572)  ill  Bcebohln.  The  Oxford  RefntmtTK  of  I4SS:  also  in  Blunt,  p.  10.  Milm&O, 
Annala  uf  St,  Pani'a,  eh.  vi..  gives  iiu  interesting  sketch  ai  Colet's  life. 
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young  men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  younger  generation 
of  Humanists  did  not  stop  at  the  point  reached  by  Colet  and 
More.  Tyndale  and  Frith,  both  of  whom  periahed  aa  mar- 
tyrs, and  their  associates,  read  the  German  books  with  avidity,' 
Tyndale's  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  circulated  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  suppress  it.'  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  ferment  that  existed  on  the  Continent  should 
fail  to  extend  itself  across  the  channel.  Yet  at  first  the  signs 
were  not  auspicious  for  the  new  doctrine.  King  Henry  VIII. 
appeared  in  the  lists  as  an  antagonist  of  Luther,  and  received 
from  Leo  X.,  in  return  for  his  polemical  book  upon  the  Sacra- 
ments, the  title  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith."  '  Little  did  either 
of  them  imagine  that  the  same  monarch  would  sliortly  strike 
one  of  the  heaviest  blows  at  the  Papal  dominion. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  English  Reformation  lies,  not  in  the 
separation  of  a  political  community  —  in  this  case  a  powerful 
nation  —  from  the  papal  see;  for  the  same  thmg  took  place 
generally  where  the  Reformation  prevailed;  but  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  involved  immediately  so  little  departure  from  the  dog- 
matic system  of  the  mediieval  Church.  At  the  outset,  the  creed, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  polity  and  ritual,  of  the  Church  in 
England  remained  intact.  Thus  in  the  growth  of  the  English 
Reformation,  there  were  two  factors,  the  one,  in  a  sense,  po- 
Utical ;  the  other^  doctrinal  or  rehgious.  These  two  agencies 
might  coalesce  or  might  clash  with  one  another.  They  could 
not  fail  to  act  upon  one  another  with  great  effect.  They  moved 
upon  different  lines;  yet  there  were  certain  principal  ends, 
which,  from  the  beginning,  they  had  in  common. 

Owing  to  this  peculiarity,  the  leaders  of  English  Reform  on 
the  spiritual  side  did  not  play  the  prominent  part  which  was 
taken  by  the  Reformers  in  Scotland  and  on  Ihe  Continent. 
In  other  countries  the  pohtical  adherents  of  Protestantism  were 
auxiliaries  rather  than  principals.    The  foreground  was  occu- 


'  Prith  wa»  tiumpd  at  SmithfieM  tn  1533.  Tytiilmie  wm  atrangle-d  and  burned 
near  Brussels,   in   1536. 

'  Enuunun,  in  a  Irtter  to  Luther^  FipeaJcs  o(  the  wami  reception  of  hlA  Rritings 
in  EoglAnd.  Eraami Opera,  iii.  44S.  Wiuhain,  in  a  Ir^llpr  ijjAVoiwy,  under  dale  of 
MbtcIi  8.  1521,  reports  to  wliat  ejctcat  LulJieran  books  had  foutid  tfaders  at  Ox- 
ford.    DlunC,  p.  74, 

■  This  tide  was  Jntcndoil  far  biniBelf  personally,  but  wax  rctaii^ed  after  hil 
hT**ob  with  Rome,  and  traoHnitted  to  hia  auc-cpwon,  Lingard,  Hvlary  of  £v 
iandj    vi.  90,    n. 
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pied  by  men  like  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox.  In  England 
there  were  iniiividuals  of  marked  learning,  energy,  and  courage; 
but  to  a  considerable  extent  they  were  cast  into  the  shade  by 
the  controUing  position  which  was  assumed  by  riders  and  statee- 
men.  The  English  Reformation,  instead  of  pursuing  its  course 
as  a  religious  and  intellectual  movement,  was  subject,  in  an 
important  degree,  to  the  disturbing  force  of  governmental 
authority^  of  worldly  policy.' 

Henry  VIIL  had  been  married,  in  his  twelfth  year,  to  Catha- 
rine of  Aragou,  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother  Arthur,  and 
the  aunt  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  A  dispensation  had  been 
obtained  soon  after  from  Pope  Juhus  II.,  marriage  with  a  de- 
ceased brother's  wife  being  contrary  to  the  canon  law.  Scruples 
had  been  entertained  early  by  some  in  regard  to  the  validity  of 
the  dispensation,  and^  consequently,  of  the  marriage.  Whether 
Henry  himself  shared  these  scruples  prior  to  his  acquaintance 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine.  Nor  can 
we  say  how  far  his  disappointment  in  not  having  a  male  heir  to 
his  throne  may  have  prompted  him  to  seek  for  a  divorce.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  death  of  his  children  awoke  in  his 
mind  a  superstitious  feeling  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  his 
connection  with  Catharine.  Yet,  according  to  her  solemti 
testimony,  made  in  his  presence,  the  marriage  with  Arthur  had 
not  been  consu^nmated ;  and  if  so,  the  main  ground  of  these 
alleged  misgivings  and  of  the  application  for  the  annulling  of 
the  marriage  had  no  reality.  His  application  to  Clement  VTT. 
for  the  annulling  of  the  marriage,  was  founded  on  two  gi'ounds: 
first,  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Pope  to  grant  a  dispensa- 
tion in  such  a  case;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  granted  on  the 
basis  of  erroneous  representations,  Henry's  passion  for  Anne 
Boleyn  made  the  delay  and  vacillation  of  Clement  in  regard  to 
the  divorce  the  more  unbearable.  The  Pope  might  naturally 
shrink  from  annulling  the  act  of  his  predecessor  by  a  decree 
which  would  involve,  at  the  same  time,  a  restriction  of  the  papal 
prerogative.  But  the  real  and  obvious  motive  of  his  procras- 
tinating and  evasive  conduct  was  hi?  reluctance  to  offend 
Charles  V.  This  temporizing  course  in  one  whose  exalted  office 
implied  a  proportionate  moral  independence  was  not  adapted 
to  increase  the  loyalty  of  the  King  or  of  his  people  to  the  Papacy. 

'  Uacaulay,  RevimB  of  fiaUam  {Essayt,  i.  146). 
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By  the  advice  of  Cranmer,  Henry  laid  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  dispensation  before  the  universities  of  Europe, 
resorting,  however,  to  the  use  of  bribery  abroad,  and  of 
menacPiS  at  home.  Meantime  he  proceeded  to  the  adoption 
of  measures  for  reducing  the  power  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  clergy 
in  England.  Jealousy  in  regard  to  the  wealth  and  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  hierarchical  body,  which  had  long  been  a  growing 
feehng,  enlisted  the  nation  in  these  bold  measures.  One 
sign  of  this  feeling  was  the  satisfaction  which  had  been  felt  at 
the  restraints  laid  upon  the  privilege  of  clerical  exemption 
from  res|xinaibility  to  the  civil  tribunals.  In  the  preceding 
reign,  a  bishop  had  said  that  such  was  the  bias  of  a  London 
iury  against  the  clergy,  that  it  would  convict  Abel  of  the 
murder  of  Cain.  The  fall  of  Wolsey,  who  was  ruined  by  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations  with  Rome  for  the  divorce,  and  by 
the  enmity  of  Anne  Boleyn,  intimidated  the  whole  clerical 
body,  and  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  King's  rapacity. 
^'The  authority  of  this  Cardinal,"  says  Hall,  the  old  chronicler, 
"set  the  clergie  in  such  a  pride  that  they  disdained  all  men, 
wherefore  when  he  was  fallen  they  followed  after.**  ^  Early 
in  1531  Henry  revived  an  old  statute  of  Richard  11.,  aiui  ac- 
cused the  clergy  of  having  incurred  the  penalties  of  pramumre 
"  forfeiture  of  all  movable  goods  and  imprisonment  at  dis- 
cretion —  for  submitting  to  Wolsey  in  hia  character  of  papal 
legate.  Assembled  in  convocation,  they  were  obliged  to  implore 
his  pardon,  and  obtained  it  only  by  handing  over  a  large  sum 
of  money.  In  their  petition,  he  was  styled  ""the  Protector  and 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England,"  to  which 
was  added,  after  long  debate,  the  qualifying  phrase,  "  as  far 
as  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ."  Acts  of  Parliament  took 
away  the  first  fruits  from  the  Pope,  prohibited  appeals  from 
ecclesiastical  courts  to  Rome,  and,  after  the  consecration  of 
Cranmer,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ordained  that  hence- 
forward the  consecration  of  all  bishops  and  archbishops  should 
be  consummated  without  application  to  the  Pope.  Henry  was 
married  to  Anne  Boleyn  on  the  25th  of  March^  1533.  On  the 
14th  of  the  preceding  July,  at  Windsor,  for  the  last  time,  he  saw 
Catharine  who  had  been  his  faithful  wife  for  twenty-three  years. 
Eleven  weeks  after  the  marriage,  the  king  authorized  Cramner 

'p.    774. 
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to  decide  the  question  of  the  divorce  without  fear  or  favor! 
Of  course  the  divorce  was  deereed.  In  1534  the  King  was 
required  by  the  Pope  to  take  back  Catharine,  on  penalty  of  ex- 
cormnuiu cation.  On  the  9th  of  June  of  that  year,  a  royal  edict, 
in  turn,  abolished  the  Pope's  authority  in  England.  Parha- 
-ment  passed  the  act  of  supremacy,  "That  the  King,  our  sov- 
ereign lord,  liis  heirs  and  successors,  kings  of  this  realm,  shall 
be  taken,  accepted,  and  reputed  the  only  supreme  head  in  earth 
of  the  Church  of  England,  called  the  Anghcana  Ecclesia."  Tliis 
was  followed  by  another  great  measure  for  the  further  humbling 
of  ecclesia-stical  power  —  the  abolishing  of  the  cloisters  and 
the  coufiscation  of  their  property^ in  1536.  This  fell,  to  a 
great  extent,  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  and  had 
a  powerful  effect  in  linking  them  to  the  policy  of  the  king. 
Subsequently^  the  larger  monasteries,  which  had  been  spared  at 
first,  shared  the  fate  of  the  inferior  establishments;  and,  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  mitered  abbots  from  the  upper  House,  the 
preponderance  of  power  was  left  with  the  secular  lords. 

-w  Thus  the  kingdom  of  England  was  severed  from  the  Papacy, 
and  the  Church  of  England  brought  into  subjection  to  the  civil 
authority.  The  old  English  feeling  of  dislike  of  foreign  ecclesi- 
astical control  had  at  last  ripened  into  a  verification  of  the 
words  which  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  King  Johiij 
as  a  message  to  Pope  Innocent  III. :  — 

"Tell  bim  Uils  tale  ;   and  from  the  mout^  ot  EnglaBtl^ 
Add  thifi  much  more,  — that  no  Italian  priest, 
Shall  tith^  or  toll  in  our  damiiuqna  ■ 
But  tts  We  tittdtfT  Heaven  are  supreme  head, 
So  undpr  him,  that  great  supremacy, 
VThere  wc  do  feign,  we  will  alodP  Uphold, 
Without  tlie  ftSHlstnnce  of  »  mortm]  hand. 
So  tell  the  Pope  :  all  reVoretlce  eet  apart,     ' 
To  hiro  and  hi«  usurped  authority-"^ 

There  had  been  no  renunciation  of  Catholic  doctrines.  The 
hierarchy  still  existed 'aa~bf  old,  but  with  the  King  in  the  room 
of  the  Pope,  as  its  earthly  head.  There  were  two  parties  side 
by  side  in  the  episcopal  offices  and  in  the  Council ;  one  of  them 
disposed  to  move  forward  to  other  changes  in  the  direction  of 
Protestantism ;  the  other  bent  on  upholding  the  ancient  creed 
in  its  integrity.  TTie  Act  of  Supremacy,  as  far  as  it  had  the 
sympathy  of  the  people,  could  not  fail  to  shake  their  reverence 

*  King  John,  act  iii.,  ec.  I. 
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for  the  entire  system  of  which  the  Papacy  had  been  deemed 
an  essential  part,  and  to  incline  many  to  substitute  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bible  for  tliat  of  the  Church ;  for  to  the  Bible  the  ap- 
peal had  been,  made  in  the  matter  of  the  King's  divorce,  and 
the  Bible  and  the  constitution  of  the  primitive  Church  Iiad  fur- 
nished the  grounds  for  the  overthrow  of  papal  supremacy.  At 
the  head  of  the  party  {liaposed  to  reform,  among  the  bishops, 
was  Cranmerj  who  had  spent  some  time  in  Germany,  and  had 
married  for  his  second  wife  a  niece  of  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
Osiander.  Cranmer  is  well  characterized  by  Eankc  as  "one 
of  those  natures  which  must  have  the  support  of  the  supreme 
autliority,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  own  opinions  to  their 
consequences;  as  then  they  appear  enterprising  and  spirited, 
80  do  they  become  pliant  and  yieltiing,  when  this  favor  is  mth- 
drawn  from  them;  they  do  not  shine  by  reason  of  any  moral 
greatness,  but  they  are  well  adapted  to  save  a  cause  in  <UiTicult 
circumstances  for  a  more  favorable  time."  *  Latimer,  who 
became  Bishop  of  Worcester^  was  matle  of  sterner  stuff.  iVmong 
the  other  bishops  of  Protestant  tendencies  was  Edward  Fox, 
whoj  at  Snialcald,  had  declared  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist.  The 
leader  of  the  Protestant  party  was  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was 
made  the  King's  Vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical  aR'airs,  who  had 
conducted  the  visitation  of  the  monasteries  which  preceded  the 
destruction  of  them,  and  was  an  adherent  of  the  reformed 
doctrine.  On  the  other  side  was  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  upheld  the  King's  Supremacy,  but  was  an  unbend- 
ing advocate  of  the  Catholic  theology;  together  with  Tuustal 
of  Durham,  and  other  bishops. 

The  King  showed  himself,  at  first,  favorable  to  the  Protes- 
tant party.  Tlie  English  Bible^  which  was  issued  untler  his 
authority,  and  a  copy  of  which  was  to  be  placed  in  every  church, 
had  upon  the  title-page  the  inscription,  issuing  from  his  mouth : 
"Thy  word  is  a  lantern  unto  my  feet."'  In  1536  ten  articles 
were   laid   before  Convocation,   adopted   by   that   body,  and 

^  Englitche  GfaeJtiehte,  i.  2tW.  A  wvere.  not  to  siy  bsreih,  Bitlnmte  at  Cmii' 
nter  U  g}vm  by  Mocnulay,  Hut.  of  England,  i.  48  ;  Revietp  aj  ffailam  {Esaai/n, 
i.  +48).  "'If."  sayn  Hallam,  "V9  weigh  the  elianwt^r  of  (his  preinte  in  an  equal 
b&lfeJlce,  he  will  appear  faj*  indeect  rctnoved  frum  ttio  turpttuile  trripUU^  to  him  by 
hia  cdE-miM:  yet  not  entitled  to  any  extraordinary  venerfttion"  Con^t^  Hi*i-, 
cli.  ii.      A  good  recent  portrait  ia  Uiat  of  A.  K.  Pollard,  Thtmiae  Cranifirr  <ieCM>. 

*  On  the  Englinh  vcnloDs  of  the  Biblo,  see  .^dersoo,  Annalt  of  the  Kngf. 
BiUe  (2  vols.   1S4S). 
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sent,  by  the  King'a  order,  to  all  pastors  as  a  guide  for  their 
teaching.  The  Bible  and  the  three  ancient  creeds  were  made 
the  standard  of  doctrine.  Salvation  is  by  faith  and  without 
human  merits.  The  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  defined  in  terms 
to  which  Luther  would  not  have  objected.  The  use  of  images 
and  various  other  ceremonies,  auricular  confession,  and  the 
invocation  of  saints,  are  approved,  but  cautions  are  given  against 
abuses  connected  with  these  things.  The  admission  that  there 
is  a  Purgatory  is  coupled  with  the  denial  of  any  power  in  the 
Pope  to  deUver  souls  from  it,  and  with  the  rejection  of  other 
superstitions  connected  with  the  old  doctrine.  These  articles, 
uiisatisfactory  as  they  were,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Protes- 
tants,  were  still  regarded  by  them  as  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  Catholic  party  were  offended.  A  majority  of 
the  nation  still  clung  to  the  ancient  religion.  The  suppression 
and  spoliation  of  the  monasteries,  which  were  prized  as  dis- 
pensers of  hospitality  and  sources  of  pecuniary  advantage  to 
the  rustic  population,  had  excited  much  tliscontent,  especially 
in  the  North  and  West,  where  the  Catholics  were  most  numerous. 
The  disaffection  which  was  heightened  by  the  leaning  of  the 
government  towards  Protestant  doctrine,  broke  out  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1536,  which,  although  it  was  put  down  without  conces- 
sions to  the  promoters  of  it,  was  succeeded  by  a  change  in  the 
King's  ecclesiastical  policy.  The  Catholic  faction  gained  the 
ascendency,  and,  nothwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Cranmer 
and  his  friends,  the  Six  Articles  for  "abolishing  diversity  of 
opinions"  in  religion,  were  framed  into  a  law.  These  decreed 
transubstantiation,  the  needlessness  of  comm\mion  in  both 
kinds,  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  the  obHgation  of  vows 
of  chastity,  the  necessity  and  value  of  private  masses  and  of 
auricular  confession.  Whoever  denied  transubstantiation  was  to 
be  burned  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic.  Whoever  should  publicly 
attack  either  of  the  other  articles  was  to  suffer  death  as  a  felon, 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  Imprisonment,  confiscation  of  goods,, 
and  death  were  threatened  to  expressions  of  (^iissent  from  the 
last  five  of  the  articles,  according  to  its  form  and  degree.  The 
execution  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  marriage  of  the  King  to  Jane 
Seymour  (153f)) ;  and  still  more  the  fall  of  Cromwell  (1540), 
the  great  support  of  the  Protestant  interest,  which  followed 
upon  the  marriage  of  Henry  to  a  Protestant  princesSj  Anne  of 
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Clevea^  and  his  immediate  divorce,  increased  the  strength  of  the 
persecuting  Taction.  Those  who  denied  the  King's  supremacy 
and  those  who  denied  trans ubstantiation  were  dragged  on  the 
same  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution/  Earnest  bishops,  aa 
Latimer  and  Shaxton,  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  Cranmer 
was  protected  by  his  own  prudence  and  the  King's  favor.* 

The  death  of  Henry  put  an  end  to  this  persecution.  He  had 
attempted  to  establish  an  Anglican  Church  which  should  be 
neither  Protestant  nor  Roman  Catholic,  but  wluch  should  differ 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  system  only  in  the  article  of  the  Royal 
Supremacy.  His  success  was  remarkable^  and  has  been  ascribed 
correctly  to  the  extraordinary  force  of  his  character,  the  advan- 
tageous position  of  England  with  reference  to  foreign  powers, 
the  enormous  wealth  which  the  confiscation  of  the  reli^ous 
houses,  placed  at  his  disposal  and  the  support  of  the  neutral, 
undecided  class  who  embraced  neither  opinion/  With  the 
death  of  Henry,  the  two  parties,  as  if  released  from  a  strong 
hand,  assumed  their  natural  antagonism.  The  government 
could  maint-ain  its  independence  of  the  Papacy  only  by  obtain- 
ing the  support  of  the  Protestants.  Henry,  with  the  assent  of 
Parliament,  had  determined  the  order  of  the  succession,  giving 


>  The  amniitit  of  persecution  under  the  Six  Articles  ia  diacuABed  fay  H^U«iid, 
Eamiys  on  the  Rrjormatinn  (London,  1S46). 

'  TliLS  is  not  the  plftc^e  tu  discuss  n.t  leng-th  tlie  peroonftl  rb^rst^ter  of  Henry 
Vnr.  Sir  JatnH  MuckiutiMh,  after  recounting  the  e;««!*;IJtiuTi;S  of  More  &lid 
Anne,  B^ya :  "In  thew  Iwq  direful  deeds  Henry  approiwhod,  pt'rhapci,  ft*  nearly 
to  the  id^  staiKlard  of  perfect  wickedness  aa  the  indrmititw  of  hutnati  baturo 
will  nllqw,"  Hietoiy  0}  England,  n.  rb.  \ii,  Maraiil&y  pronounce*  him  "n 
kinf;  whose  character  may  he  bent  described  by  saying  that  he  waa  despotiam 
il-BcIf  perBonified."  {Revivvr  of  IloUnm.)  Buroet  givn  a  milder  )udgm?ut :  "I 
do  not  dc-ny  that  he  ii^  to  be  numbcrrd  among  the  ill  princra,  yet  I  cannot  rank 
liim  with  the  worat."  Hi^.  of  tht  Ref.,  i.  p.  i.  b.  iii.  Lord  Herbert,  nfter  epeak- 
jng  of  bis  willfulness  and  jealousy  sayn :  "These  coDditiona,  agtkiu  bring  annod 
with  power,  produced  such  terrible  effects  »a  styled  him,  abroad  and  at  home, 
by  the  name  of  cruel;  which  also  hardly  ran  be  avoided."  LUt  and  Rriffn  of 
Henry  VIIL,  p.  572.  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  Hiatary  nf  England  frtun  the  Fall  nf  Writey 
Ut  the  Defeat  of  the  Spaniih  Armnda,  has  presented  a  brilliant  apolog}'  for  Henry 
Vtll,  Bui  he  fails  to  offer  any  adequate  defense  of  the  eseeution  of  More  and 
of  Fiaber,  an  aet  of  cruelty  lluit  at  the  tiitiR  waa  reprobated  ever>Tiihcre;  and 
fftiU  \em  tor  the  destructjoq  of  Oomwell,  whom  Froude,  whether  justly  or  not, 
praiSM  up  to  the  ver)-  foot  of  the  acaffold.  Evcn  If  Alllie  Uoleyn  be  euppoeed 
in  IjP  guilty  of  the  rhwrgea  broi^gbt  ib^in»t  her,  (here  was  a  brtitaUfy  in  the  eir- 
trunutances  of  her  imprisonment  and  t-XecUtioti,  and  in  tliii  oiarriftge  with  Jane 
Beyniour  the  very  iipst  day.  which  it  ia  impotwLble  to  e:«euBe.  The  contem|iora- 
tiea  of  Henry  were  right  in  diatinguiahing  the  earlier  from  the  latter  portion  of 
h'm  n\gn.  Aftar  the  fail  of  Wolaey,  he  became  more  and  more  willful,  BUfipirioua, 
and  CTuel. 

*  Uacaulay,  Httiorf/  of  England,  i.  40. 
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precedence  to  Edward,  his  son  by  Jane  Seymour,  over  the  two 
princesses,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Catharine,  and  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Edward  VI.  was  less  than  ten 
years  old  at  his  accession  in  1547 ;  but  as  an  example  of  intel- 
lectual precocity  he  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  surpassed.  He 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  Protestant  faith.  A  Regency  was 
established,  in  which  Somerset,  the  King's  uncle,  was  chief, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  Protestant  majority.  The  Six  Articles 
were  repealed.  It  was  the  period  of  the  SmalcaUlic  war  and  of 
the  Interim  in  Germany,  and  the  hands  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
were  strengthened  by  theologians  from  the  Continent.  Petex 
Martyr  and  Ochino  were  made  professors  at  Oxford  in  1547 
and  Martin  Bucer  and  Paul  Fagius  were  called  to  Cambridge 
in  1549.  The  "Book  of  HomiUes"  appeared  in  1547  — exposi- 
tions of  Christian  doctrine  which  were  to  be  read  by  tJie  clergy 
in  their  churches  every  Sunday,  Communion  had  been  or- 
dered to  be  atlministered  in  both  kinds.  Transubstantiation 
was  now  formally  abandoned;  the  second  principal  stepj,  after 
the  declaration  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  in  the  progress  of  the 
English  Reformation.  These  changes  gave  rise  to  a  new  "Order 
of  Communion";  but  the  latter  was  supersededj,  in  154S,  by 
the  "First  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  This  was  commenced 
by  Cranmer  five  years  before,  with  the  consent  of  Henry,  and 
with  the  aid  of  other  divines  was  completed.  This  liturgy  did 
not' exclude  the  mass  without  ambiguity;  from  a  wish  to  avoid 
too  marked  traces  of  change  in  doctrine.  This  was  revised,  in 
1552,  in  Edward's  second  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  prepared 
by  Cranmer,  with  the  assistance  of  Ridley,  when  all  traces  of 
the  mass  were  effaced,  and  the  use  of  consecrated  oil,  prayers 
for  the  dead,  and  auricular  confession  were  abolished.  A 
second  Act  of  Uniformity  made  this  Book  the  one  legal  form  of 
worship.  In  1552  the  Articles  were  framed,  at  first  forty-two 
in  number.  Thus  the  Anglican  Church  obtained  a  definite 
constitution  and  &  ritual.  Able  and  zealous  preachers,  among 
whom  were  Matthew  Parker,  Latimer,  and  John  Knox,  made 
many  converts  to  the  Protestant  doctrine.  The  progress  of 
innovationj  however,  was  somewhat  too  rapid  for  the  general 
sense  of  the  nation.  The  spoliation  of  Church  property  for  the 
profit  of  individuals,  in  which  Somerset  was  conspicuous,  gave 
just  offense.    Anxious  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  Henry  VIII.,  for 
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the  marriage  of  the  young  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  to  Edward, 
and  desiroua  of  uniting  the  two  countries  in  one  great  Protestant 
power^  Somerset  invaded  Scotland ;  but,  though  his  arms  were 
successful,  the  antipathy  of  the  Scots  to  the  domination  of  the 
English  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome;  and  Mary  was  taken 
to  France,  there  to  be  inarrieiL  to  the  Dauphin.  A  Catholic 
rebellion  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  waa  suppressed,  but  the 
opposition  to  Somerset  on  various  grounds,  which  was  led  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  finally  brought  the  Protector 
to  the  scaffold;  and  Northumberland,  who  was  now  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  concluded  a  peace  with  France,  in  which  the  project 
of  a  marriage  of  Eklward  with  Mary  was  virtually  renounced. 
Under  Cranmer's  superintendence  a  revisal  of  the  ecclesiastical 
statutes,  including  those  for  the  punishment  of  heresy,  was 
undertaken ;  but  the  work  was  not  finished  when  the  King  died, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  (1553)* 

Tlie  reactionary  movement  that  attended  the  accession  of 
Mary  to  the  throne  was  heightened  by  the  abortive  attempt 
of  Northumberland  to  deprive  her  of  it  by  persuading  the  dying 
King  to  bequeath  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  a  descendant 
of  Henry's  sister,  and  a  Protejstant,  whom  Northumberland 
liad  married  to  his  son.  The  party  which  thus  sought  to  over- 
throw the  order  of  succcs^on  that  had  been  fixed  by  act  of 
Parliament,  found  that  it  was  feebly  supported,  soon  became 
divitled,  and  efi'ected  nothing.  The  insurrection  undCT  Wyat 
was  punished  by  the  death  of  its  leaders,  and  led  to  the  execution 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Mary  was  narrow,  with  the  obstinate  will 
of  her  father,  and  superstitiously  attached  to  the  religion  of 
her  mother.  She  proceeded  as  expeilitiously  as  her  more  pru- 
dent advisers  —  of  whom  Philip  of  Spain  was  the  chief  —  would 
permit,  to  restore  the  Catholic  system.  She  soon  tiirfodged 
the  married  clergy  from  their  places.  The  Prayer  Book  was 
al>olished.  Disdaining  the  suggestion  that  she  should  marry 
an  Englishman,  she  gave  her  hand  to  Pliilip  with  a  devotion 
in  which  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith  wasindistingulshably  mingled 
with  personal  regard.  The  point  on  which  ParUament  ishowed 
most  hesitation  was  the  matter  of  the  Supremacy.  The  oppo- 
sition to  papal  control  was  more  general  and  better  established 
than  the  antagonism  to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  Parliament 
insisted  that  the  guarantee  of  the  abbey  lands  to  their  new  poa- 
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seffiors  should  be  mcorporaU-d  in  the  xety  act  viuch  reesubti^ed 
papd  authority.  R^^nald  Pole,  wfao  was  made  legate  of  the 
Fofie  in  1564,  and  succeeded  Craomer  in  the  archbiribopnc,  was 
the  Queen 'j  ^fnjicual  coun^lor.  The  fourth  of  the  great  measK 
tirss  for  the  destmcticHi  of  Frotestanlism  was  the  eoforcemezit 
<rf  the  Jawe  again^  h^^gy,  Gardiner  lost  no  time  in  abandon- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  King's  supremacy,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  brieve  tbui  he  e\er  sincerely  held.  He  and  Bonner,  the  new 
Kriiop  of  London,  were  active  in  persecution.  The  foreign 
tfaeolo^ana  were  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  foreign 
congregatiom;  dispersed.  Not  leas  than  el^t  hundred  Eng- 
hshmen,  whose  Uvea  were  in  danger  at  home,  found  an  asylum 
among  their  brethren  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  noble 
fortitude  «ith  which  Hooper,  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  numerous 
other  martyrs  endured  the  fire,  (hd  much  to  strengthen  the 
Protestant  cause  and  to  break  down  the  popularity  of  Mary. 
Craniiier,  from  the  day  when  he  saw  from  his  prison  towex 
the  burning  of  his  companions,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  seems  toi 
have  lost  his  spirit.  He  was  p^suaded  to  make  an  abject  re- 
cantation; but,  notwithstanding  this  act,  it  was  det<?rmined 
that  he  should  die.  What  course  he  would  have  pursued  had 
he  been  permitted  to  Hve,  it  is  impossible  to  tell;  but,  in  the 
prospf'ct  of  certain  death,  his  courage  revived,  and  he  exhibited 
at  the  end  a  dignity  and  constancy  which  have  gone  far  in  the 
estimation  of  posterity  to  atone  for  his  previous  infirmities. 
The  fault  of  Cranmer  was  a  time-serving  spirit;  an  undue  sub- 
BfrviencR  to  power;  a  timidity,  which  is  not  compatible  with 
the  highest  type  of  manly  honesty.  An  example  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  course  he  adopted  on  taking  the  oatLs  of  canonical  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope,  at  his  consecration  as  Archbishop;  when  he 
satisfied  his  conscience  by  a  protest  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not 
conjsidcr  himself  bound  to  abstain  from  measures  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Church,"  and  (on  April  19)  renounced  all  grants 
from  the  Pope  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  King.  His 
participation  in  the  condemnation  of  John  Frith,  who  was 
biirne<l  at  Smithfield  in  1533  for  denying  the  corporal  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament ;  and  still  more,  his  part  in  the  exe- 
cution of  Jean  Boucher,  or  Joan  of  Kent,  who  was  called  an 


'  Thin  protestation  wan  not  raTnmuiiir-iLted  io  the  Pope.     Bt-e  Hallam's  remarkg 
upon  itj  Conat.  Hist.,  ch.  ii.  (Hiifj«,-r*'  Am.  td.,  pp.  66,  68  and  u.). 
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Anabaptist,  and  was  burned,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  for  aii 
heretical  opinion  respecting  the  Incarnation  ~  not  to  speak  of 
other  examples  of  a  Uke  intolerance  —  are  a  blot  upon  his 
memory.  In  the  last  days  of  Edward,  Craniner  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  engaged  in  shaping  laws  for  the  punishment  of  be- 
lievers in  doctrines  which  he  had  himself  held  not  long  before, 
and  for  disbelieving  in  which  he  had  assisted  in  bringing  Frith 
and  others  to  the  stake.  The  Protestant  bishops,  says  Lin- 
gard,  the  Catholic  lustorian,  ^'perished  in  flames  which  they 
liad  prepared  for  their  adversaries."  '  Yet  Cranmer,  as  Burnet 
has  justly  said,  was  instigated  by  no  cruelty  of  temper.  He 
was  under  the  sway  of  the  idea  that  there  must  be  uniformity, 
and  that  the  magistrate  must  be  responsible  for  securing  it. 
This  idea  it  was,  in  connection  with  the  pliant  disposition  which 
belonged  to  him  by  nature,  that  moved  him,  in  the  last  years  of 
Henry  VIII.,  to  an  unjustifiable  concealment  or  compromise 
of  his  opinions.  It  must  be  set  down  to  his  credit  that  he  raised 
his  voice  against  the  adoption  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  inter- 
ceiled,  when  interceaaon,  in  however  cautious  a  form,  was 
hazardous^  for  the  lives  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Cromwell.  Bui 
tlie  burning  of  a  man  of  his  venerable  age,  who  had  filled  so  large 
a  space  in  the  public  eye,  whose  hand  had  been  pressed  by 
Henry  VIII,  when  he  was  dying,  and  whose  own  death  took 
place  under  circumstances  so  affecting,  could  not  fail  to  react 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Queen  and  of  her  creed.  Various 
other  causes  conspired  to  render  her  unpopular.  In  1565 
Paul  IV.,  a  violent  bigot,  and  withal  hostile  to  the  Spanish- 
Austrian  House,  became  Pope.  He  insisted  on  a  restoration 
of  the  Church  property  in  England.  He  would  have  the  ruined 
monasteries  once  more  tenante<l  by  the  monks.  That  is  to 
say,  he  was  resolved  to  annul  the  condition  on  which  alone  Par- 
liament had  consented  to  restore  the  papal  supremacy.  More- 
over, England  was  brought,  through  Philip,  to  take  part  in  the 
war  of  Spain  Against  France,  which  gave  the  victory  of  St. 
Quentin  to  the  Spanish  king,  but  made  the  English  smart  under 
the  loss  of  Calais.  The  Queen,  whose  whole  soul  was  bound 
up  with  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  Chiu-ch  and  who  looked  upon 
Philip  as  its  champion,  was  forced  to  witness  the  hostility  of 

^  This  la  HomewltaT  too  pevtre.  as  the  lemporal  penaJties  of  hemy  w«re  to  be 
Aud  by  Fkriwuqut.     Seo  HkIIahi,  ConaL  IlUt.  of  Enf/iaad  (later  L-vlitioiLs),  <^li.  ti. 
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the  Pope  to  her  husband,  and  to  see  Pole,  who  belonged  to  that 
eection  of  the  Catholics  which  was  indjned  to  Protestant 
views  of  ju5tifica.tion,  and  for  this  reason  was  disliked  by  Paul 
IV,,  deprived  of  the  legaline  office.  To  add  to  the  perils  of  the 
situation,  France  was  in  alUanee  with  Scotland.  Mary  died 
on  the  17th  of  Novemljej,  1558.  The  next  nighty  Cardinal 
Pole  died.  It  ia  remarkable  that  within  a  ehort  tiiue  before 
or  after  the  Queen's  death,  not  less  than  thirteen  of  her  bishops 
died  also. 

The  nation  welcomed  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  Her  bias, 
which  resulted  from  her  education  and  her  native  habit  of  feel- 
ing, was  towards  a  highly  conservative  Protestantism.  The 
point  to  which  she  was  irrevocably  attached  was  that  of  the 
fiovereign's  supremacy.  Her  own  kgilimacy  and  title  to  the 
throne  depended  on  it,  and  her  natural  love  of  power  confirmed 
her  attachment  to  it.  She  did  not  reject  the  Protestant  doc- 
trines respecting  gratuitous  salvation  and  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  she  was  disposed  to  retain  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  ancient  ritual.  She  had  a  decided  repu^ance 
to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded 
from  absolutely  forbidding  it.  She  kept  on  the  altar  of  her 
own  private  chapel  a  crucifix  and  a  burning  candle.  On  her 
accession,  she  is  said  to  have  notified  Paul  IV.  of  the  fact;  but 
this  fanatical  prelate  haughtily  replied  that  she  must  submit 
her  claims  to  his  decision.  At  a  later  day,  when  Pius  IV.  offered 
to  make  important  concessions,  such  as  the  granting  of  the 
cup  to  the  laity  and  the  use  of  the  EngEsh  Liturgy,  the  proposal 
was  refused.  In  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  the  passage  in  the 
Litany  relative  to  the  "tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  all 
his  detestable  enormities"  was  omitted,  as  well  as  the  explana- 
tion of  the  rubric  that  by  kneeling  in  the  Sacrament  no  adora- 
tion is  intended  for  any  corporal  presence  of  Christ.  The 
Forty-two  Articles  were  reduced  to  Thirty-nine,  in  the  revision 
by  Convocation  in  1563 ;  and  its  act  was  confimied  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1571.  The  Act  of  Supremacy  placed  ecclesiastical  power 
in  the  haniEs  of  the  Queen,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  made 
dissent  in  pubhe  teaching  and  in  the  ceremonies  of  worship 
unlawful.  A  Court  of  High  Commission  was  established  and 
furnished  with  ample  powers  for  enforcing  luiiformity,  and 
suppressing  and  punishing  heresy  and  dissent. 
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TTie  two  dasses  of  subjects  against  whom  these  powers  were 
to  be  exerted  were  the  Catholics  and  the  party  which  was 
growing  up  under  the  name  of  Puritans.  Tliat  the  persecution 
to  wluch  Cathohca  were  subject  during  this  reign  wag  palliated, 
and  that  the  severe  proceedings  against  them  were  in  some 
cases  justified,  by  the  political  hostiUty  which  was  often  in- 
separably niingkd  with  their  religious  faith,  is  true.  When  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Queen  was  made  the  ground  of  attack  upon 
her  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers,  and  of  conspiracies  against  her 
life;  when  at  length  she  was  deposed  by  a  bull  of  Pius  V.,  and 
her  subjects  released  from  their  allegiance,  it  was  natural  that 
severity  should  be  used  towartls  that  portion  of  her  subjects 
who  were  looked  upon  as  the  natural  allies  of  her  enemies.  Yet 
it  is  likewise  true  that  repressive  measures  were  adopted  against 
the  Cathohcs  in  many  cases  where  justice  as  well  as  sound  policy 
would  have  dictated  a  different  course. 

A  consideration  of  the  general  character  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  as  that  was  determined  after  the  accession  of  Ehzabeth, 
will  qualify  us  to  understand  the  Puritan  controversy.  The 
feature  that  distinguished  the  English  Church  from  the  reformed 
churches  on  the  Continent  was  the  retention  in  its  polity  and 
-worship  of  so  much  tliat  had  belonged  to  the  Catholic  system. 
The  first  step  m  the  English  Reformation  was  the  assertion  of 
the  Royal  Supremacy.  At  the  be^nning  this  meant  a  declara- 
tion of  the  nation's  independence  oL  Rome.  But  the  positive 
character  of  this  supremacy  was  not  clearly  defined.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Edward's  reign, 
Cranmer  and  the  bishops,  like  civil  officers,  held  their  commis- 
sions at  the  King's  pleasure.  On  the  death  of  Henry,  Cran- 
mer considered  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  vacant  until 
he  should  be  supplied  with  a  new  appointment.  As  the  head 
of  the  Church,  the  King  could  make  and  deprive  bishops,  as  he 
could  appoint  and  degrade  all  other  officers  in  the  kingdom. 
The  episcopal  polity  was  retained^  partly  because  the  bishops 
generally  fell  in  with  the  proceedings  of  Henry  VHI,  and 
Edward  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  and  on  account  of  the 
compact  organization  of  the  monarchy,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  nation  acted  as  one  body.  But  in  the  first  age  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  until  the  rise  of  Puritanism  as  a  distinct  part; 
there  waa  little  controversy  among  Protestants  in  relation 
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episcopacy.  Not  only  was  Mdancthon  willing  to  allow  bishops 
with  a  jure  kuniano  authority,  but  Luther  and  Calvin  were  also 
of  the  sa.uie  imnd.  The  episcopal  constitution  of  the  English 
Church  for  a  long  period  put  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  the 
most  free  ami  fraternal  relations  between  that  body  and  the 
Protestant  churches  on  the  Continent.  As  we  have  seen, 
Craumer  placed  foreign  divines  in  very  responsible  places  in 
the  Enghsh  Church.  Ministers  who  had  received  Presbyterian 
ordination  were  admitted  to  take  cliarge  of  English  parishes 
without  a  question  afi  to  the  validity  of  their  orders.  We 
find  Crannier,  Melancthon,  and  Calvin  more  than  once  in  cor- 
respondence with  one  another,  in  regard  to  the  calling  of  a 
general  Protestant  Council,  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
Trent.  The  great  English  divines  were  in  constant  correspon- 
dence with  the  Helvetic  reformers,  to  whom,  they  looked  for 
counsel  and  sympathy,  and  whom  they  addressed  in  a  deferen- 
tial and  affectionate  style.  The  pastors  of  Zurich,  Bullinger 
the  auceessor,  and  Gualter,  the  son-in-law  of  ZwingU,  were 
their  intimate  and  trusted  adviserg.  It  was  a  common  opinion 
that  there  is  a  parity  between  bishops  and  presbyters;  that 
the  difference  is  one  of  office  and  not  of  order.  This  had  been 
a  prevailing  view  among  the  schoolmen  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Though  it  belonged  to  bishops  to  ordain  and  (in"  the  Latin 
Church)  to  confirm;  yet  the  priest,  not  less  than  the  bishop, 
performed  the  miracle  of  the  Eucharist,  the  highest  clerical 
act.  Crarmier  distinctly  asserted  the  parity  of  the  two  classes 
of  clergy.  The  same  thing  is  found  in  the  "Bishops'  Book," 
or  InstituHon  of  a  Christian  Man,  which  was  put  forth  by 
authority  in  1537.'  But  Cranmer  haa  left  on  record  an  explicit 
assertion  of  his  opinion.'    Jewel,  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the 

'  Hurnct,  i,  *68  (Addenda).  Bumet  says  thut  ]t  waa  "^the  commoD  stj-le  of 
tUal  a^t'' —  derived  from  tbc  schoolmpn —  "to  reckon  bishopfl  and  pri-Etsta  oa 
tlie  Bumc  office,"  Ait*r  the  Tmientine  Council,  tbe  docCrine  of  the  institvtio 
divina  of  bishops  prevailed  in  the  C's-thollc  Church,     Be«  Gieselpr,  i.  i,  2-  §  30,  n.  i, 

•  But  numet,  I.  (ii.)  CollrctioU  of  RiH!ordB^  xii.  The  RrtolttiioTM  of  aeVfriil 
Biskepa  and  Divinea,  of  some  Quetitionf  eoncfming  tht  SaereiTnentt,  etc,  "Qiie»- 
tidti  10.  Whether  bishops  or  prieata  were  ftrstt  and  if  the  priesta  Bret,  then  the 
prie^tfl  made  t!ic  biehop. "  Cracmier  answers  :  "Tlic  bishops  and  prints  were  at 
oQe  time,  and  were  no  two  thinr^fl,  but  both  one  office  in  the  bcginnLniK  of  Chriat's 
religion."  "Qmration  12.  WhethL^r  in  the  New  Testaracnl  be  required  any  con- 
Kecration  of  bishop  or  priests,  or  only  appointing  to  the  ofliice  be  Bufficient?" 
Cmiinitir  aoswera:  "In  the  Xew  Teatament,  be  that  ia  appomlfid  to  be  a  bishop 
ar  prieet  Deedetb  no  ■onaccrHtion  by  the  Seripture,  for  eleetioti  or  appointing 
thereto  is  sufficient."    In  auawer  td  quyslLiw  14,  Cranmer  says  that  "it  ia  not 
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English  Church  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
appears  to  hold  this  view.  Bancroft,  the  successor  of  Whit- 
gift  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
first  to  maintain  the  necessity  of  bishops,  or  tlie  jure  divino  doc- 
trine.* There  is  no  trace  of  such  a  doctrine  in  the  "Apology 
for  the  Church  of  England/'  and  in  the  "  Defense  of  the  Apology," 
by  Jewel,  which  have  been  regarded  by  Anglicans  with  just 
pride  as  an  able  refutation  of  Roman  Catholic  accusations 
against  their  system.  At  a  much  later  time,  Lord  Bacon,  in 
his  "Advertisement  concerning  Controversies  of  the  Church  of 
England/'  speaks  of  the  stiff  defenders  of  all  the  orders  of  the 
Church,  as  beginning  to  condemn  their  opponents  as  "a  sect." 
*'Yea,  and  some  indiscreet  persons  have  been  bold  in  open 
preaching  to  use  dishonorable  and  derogatory  speech  and  cen- 
sure of  the  churches  abroad ;  and  that  so  far,  as  some  of  our 
men,  as  I  have  heard,  ordained  in  foreign  parts,  have  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  no  lawful  ministerB.  Thus  we  see  the  begin- 
mng)s  were  modest,  but  the  extremes  were  violent." '  Near 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Hooker,  in  his  celebrated  work 
in  defense  of  the  Church  of  England,  fully  concedes  the  validity 
of  Presbyterian  ordination ;  with  tacit  reference,  as  Keble,  his 
modem  etUtor,  concedes,  to  the  continental  Churches.  Laud 
was  reproved  in  1604  for  maintaining  in  his  exercise  for  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  at  Oxford  that  there  could  be  no  true  church  with- 
out bishops;  "which  was  thought  to  cast  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Reformed  on  the  Con- 
tinent." Even  as  late  as  1618,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  an 
English  bishop  and  several  Anglican  clergymen  sat  in  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  with  a  presbyter  for  its  moderator. 

The  AngUcan  Church  agreed  with  the  Protestant  churches 

forbidden  fay  Gpd'a  law,"  if  nit  the  bishops  and  pri«it«  "m  a  repioo  were  dead,  lh»t 
"the  King  of  tliat  l^gnon  ebould  make  bistiopa  ahd  priests  to  allpply  llie-  name." 
B«fr  aUa  a  Declaration  signed  by  Ctaunier  and  other  btnliopij,  with  CroiawHI. 
tJumot,  Ibid.  Addenda  V,  After  describing  in  full  (ht?-  fuuctions  of  thv  clt^rgy. 
it  ia  said:  "Thin  ofbcc,  this  power  and  aiitliority,  waA  committ^]  and  ^w^n  by 
Chnst  and  hia  ApofitlcH  unto  r^rtain  pcrnons  only,  that  i»  to  say,  unto  pripsts  or 
biehapfl,  wham  thvy  did  pJect,  call,  and  admit  ther^'Uhto  by  tlinr  prayer*  and 
imp'OaitJ'Oll  of  hBnda,"  "The  truth,  is-  th^t  in  the  New  Tcatament  tliere  ia  no  mea^ 
tjan  nmde  of  any  doii^rees  or  diaticctiotw  in  ardi?r«,  but  ntily  of  dcai^otls  or  mtnbt^ra, 
and  of  pricsta  or  bi«hop«."  Thirteen  bishops,  with  »  jgrnX  niiinb«r  of  oUier  «c- 
clesZasltcs,  subonribcd  to  tbLa  pfopoBLtioD. 

'  UaUam  thinks  thnt  not  even  Bancroft  taught  this  \itm.  wbc-rc  it  ii  sup- 
poapd  by  many  to  ho  foUad,  in  bia  aermon  al  St.  Paul's  Cross  (I&89)-  Crmat. 
HiM.,  p.  226  (Harper'  Am.  ed).  *  Werk4  (MoDtagu'a  ed.),  vii.  48. 
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on  the  Continent  on  the  subject  of  predestination.  On  tliia 
subject,  for  a  long  period,  the  Protectants  generally  were  united 
in  opinion.  They  adopted  the  Augustinian  tenpt.  The  im- 
potency  of  the  ^iU  is  affirmed  by  Luther  as  strongly  as  by  Cal- 
vin. Melancthon's  gradual  modification  of  the  doctrine,  which 
allowed  to  the  will  a  cooperative  agency  in  conversion,  only 
affected  a  portion  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  leaders  of  the 
English  Reformation,  from  the  time  when  the  death  of  Henry 
VIIL  placed  them  firmly  upon  Protestant  ground^  profess  the 
doctrine  of  absolute,  as  distinguished  from  conditional,  pre- 
I  destination,  which  is  the  essential  feature  of  both  the  Augua- 
tinian  and  Calvinistic  systems.  It  is  true  that  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer  have  not  left  so  definite  expressions  on  this 
rBubject  in  their  writings  as  is  the  case  with  the  Elizabethan 
bishops.  But  the  seventeenth  of  the  Articles  cannot  fairly  be 
interpreted  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  imconditional  elec- 
tion; and  the  cautions  which  are  appended,  instead  of  being 
opposed  to  this  interpretation,  demonstrate  the  correctness  of 
it;  for  who  was  ever  ^Hhrust  into  desperation,  or  into  wreteh- 
plessness  of  most  unclean  living,"  by  the  opposite  doctrine?' 
Bradford  when  in  prison  in  London  disputed  on  this  subject 
with  certain  "free  willere,"  of  whom  he  wrote  to  his  fellow- 
martyrs  then  at  Oxford.  Ridley's  letter  in  reply  certainly  im-- 
plies  sympathy  with  his  friend  in  this  opinion.'  Strype  saya 
that  Ridley  and  Bradford  wrote  on  predestination,  and  that 
Bradford's  treatise  was  approved  by  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer.  The  relations  of  Cranmer  to  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr 
throw  light  on  his  opinion  relative  to  this  question.  Bucer, 
before  he  was  called  to  England,  had  dedicated  his  exposition 
of  the  Romans,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination,  to  Cranmer.     Peter  Martyr  elaborately  defended 

'  It  i^  ituportaiit  to  obaene,  that  id  the  inquiry  whether  the  Artrct«»  aro 
"CalvmistJc"  or  not,  t}ij«  tentt  'm  used  in  f-ontradiBtinctlDn  to  ArmiiiiBii.  Among 
tiie  writ^ra  in  defense  of  ihcir  non-Cal^ioistic  character  is  ArchbiBhop  Lawrence, 
Jtattipttin  Ltaur^  (I&04}.  On  the  same  aide,  with  same  besitatioii,  b  Diahap 
Harald  Browne,  whq  reviews  the  contpovcrejv  An  Expcfit.  of  the  7Xxix.  Ariitt^M 
(18&8)~  BiEihap  Burni?t,  himRelf  a  Latitudinanan,  in  Iiid  diapaHtionate  diacuacdoa 
cf  the  subject,  JHiye:  "It  in  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Article  [x™,]  seems  to  be 
fratiled  according  to  St.  Austin's  doctrine."  "It  is  very  probable  Utat  tlioBc  ^ho 
peaiied  it  meant  that  the  decree  is  abaolute."  Expontvm  of  ttui  xxxix.  Artidn 
{Art.  xvii.). 

'  The  moderation  of  Ridtey  is  mdicated  in  the  remark  that  he  darca  not  write 
fithorwiae  on  this  fliihjoct  "than  Ihc  very  text  doth,  aa  it  were,  lead  me  hy  the 
liBtul."    Workg  (Parker  Soc.).  P-  36B. 
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this  tenet  at  Oxford,  and  replied  to  the  anti-Calvimstic  treatises 
of  Smith,  his  predecessor^  and  of  Pighius,  the  opponent  of  Cal- 
vin, It  was  during  the  residence  of  Martyr  at  Oxford  that  the 
Articles  were  framed.'  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  Cranmer 
offered  to  defend,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Martyr,  in  a 
public  disputation,  the  doctrines  wliich  had  been  established  in 
the  pre\io\iB  reign.  It  la  impossible  to  believe  that  they  mate- 
rially differed  on  this  prominent  point  of  theological  belief.' 
There  is  more  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  formularies  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  Augustinian,  in  distinction  from 
Calvinislic'    Yet  it  is  admitted  by  candid  Bcholara  that  at  the 

'  "Tn  das,  von  der  Loodatior  Syncide  im  Johr  1552,  ftufgefosntc  Olauls^nff^^ 
beketuitniaa^  der  Enf^lischim  Klrche,  wurden  dio  Lehrc  von  dcr  Erbstiiidc,  der 
PrHede«ticLatiuii,  imii  dur  I'Cechlfrrtigung,  tiiifgenotntiscn,  bo  vie  Martyr,  und  mit 
ihm  fllle  ^Hchxeitigen  protcfltantischen  Thcologen  in  Engisjid  iio  auTgent^llt 
lialten."  Dr.  C  Schmidt,  Peter  Martyr  Vrrmigli:  L^en  u.  aaagmnahit'e  Srhriflen^ 
p.   117. 

*  Upon  thp  Cnlrinism  of  Cranmer,  Kidloy.  and  Latimor,  ace  Hunt,  firHgiaut 
Thmtght  in  Engiand,  i.  33,  Hunt  r«f«t«  to  Cranmer'a  nclM  on  Ihr  Gnevt  Bible 
as.  Bvttling  the  point  tlmt  ho  h'ob  ^  ''mqder&tc  Cplviolst.'* 

^  The  pnrlicijlani  in  which  Catviti  varipd  fram  Aui^Uatiiip  are  thme.  Augua~ 
tinp  made  the  fall  of  Adam,  thp  finjit  aiu,  the  object  of  H  ponmwvK  dwrpe.  Cal- 
vin WB»  uot  a»liii5t^  wiUi  ft  bare,  paseiYe  pcrmipsion  on  the  part  q{  God,  and 
tnaktv  statcmelita  which  tplid  to  the  Bupralapenrinn  idea.  (See  aupra,  p,  177.) 
Tbis  view  waa  dev^lopH  by  He>B  and  a  sMtion  of  the  CalvinislA.  But  infraJap- 
Harian  or  Auguatiniaii  Calvini»in  liaa  had  the  aufTragea  of  n  roajonty.  It  is  found 
in  the  Westminster  C^nfcasion.  and  eveti  the  creed  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  dora  not 
go  beyond  it.  Augustine  lield  to  the  pnpterilion,  instead  of  the  reprobnlion  of 
the  wicked;  or  rather  to  their  reprobation,  not  to  bid,  but  to  the  punuhment  of 
sin.  (For  the  passagra  fiee  Miiiiwhipr,  Doffmmgesehiehte,  i.  4fl2.)  High  Caivcnista 
htdd  to  a  positive  decree  of  reprobation,  analo^iiA  to  that  of  eWtion;  yet  denied 
that  Ood  ta  the  author  of  sin.  CaK-in  dilTercd  from  Augimtini;  in  hoLdltig  ta  the 
perseverance  of  all  bolieveni ;  thM  U,  that  none  but  the  elect  ever  exercise  saving 
faith,  Augustine  attribulied  to  the  ^u^raments  a  grealer  effect  oD  tSie  oon-eleet, 
Thiu  he  hold  that  all  baptijted  infants  ar^  uvod.  This  fiacramental  tenet  in  ofton 
dcclnred  to  be  a  feotur^  of  the  AngUcan  sii'Ntem,  m»  opposed  li;i  that  of  Calvin. 
(See,  e.g.,  Blunt,  Did.  of  Dadr.  aTid  Hint.  Thiol.,  p.  103)  But  Cahia  leachn, 
not  indeed  that  a  saving  meaauni  of  grace  ifl  given  to  al!  baptized  children;  but 
etill  Ihnt  all  such  are  "enifrafted  inl-o  the  borly  of  the  chutch,"  ''acceplj^  aa  Hia 
[Qod'el  children  by  the  solemn  symbol  of  adoption,"  and  the.t  "God  ha*  hia 
dtfieront  degrees  of  regenerating  those  whom  He  has  adopted,"  /rut.,  IV.  «vi, 
9.  31.  Ill-  teaithBa  t^iat  graC^  is  imparled,  to  eotne  extent,  to  non-elMt  adlllla, 
vho  are  thun  rendered  monj  inErxcuftable,  The  rr  opfre.  operalo  theory  of  Uie  tiac> 
rametits,  the  tht-or>'  of  their  intrinsic  efficiency,  indepoDilc-Otly  oi  the  fee-litig  of  tire 
reeipieat,  I*  denied —  in  the  xiii.  Articles,  ejtprpfwily^and  "the  wholew>mc  effect 
or  operation"  of  thcrn  in  confined  ''to  mich  only  aa  worthily  receive  The  Bame." 
Article  Jtvii,  atfirmn  tlmt  "we  must  receive  Gobi's  promises  in  such  wise  u  they 
be-  j^enerally  «et  forth  to  Ue>  in  Holy  Seriptilte."  Thit>  is  sotnetimeti  naid  t-o  be 
anti-Calnnistic-  But  Calvin  unys  that  "  the  voice  of  the  gcwi>el  aditrcwwa  all  men 
generally/'  and  thai  "  the  promisca  are  otTered  equally  to  the  faJtliftil  and  the  in).- 
piou"."  In»t..  III.  3cTii,  10.  and  ii.  v.  10.  The  ArticlQ  impliiM  the  CalviniBiic  or 
Augustinian  dislmclion  between  the  "  secret  wil],"or  purpoM,  and  "  tliat  wiU  of 
God  "  which  U  expreaaly  declared. 
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aginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ^'Calvinistic  teaching  generally 
prevailed."  ^  But  through  the  whole  reign  of  Edward,  also, 
Calvin's  personal  influence  was  great  in  England.  His  con- 
troversy with  Pighiug,  and  the  expulsion  of  Bolsec  from  Geneva, 
in  1551,  excited  general  attention.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
election  and  kindred  topics  began  to  be  agitated  in  England. 
Under  date  of  September  10,  1552,  Bartholomew  Tiaheron 
wrote  to  Bulhnger;  "I  am  exceedmgly  desirous  to  know  what 
you  and  the  other  very  learned  men,  who  live  at  Zurich,  think 
reapcctiag  the  predestination  and  Providence  of  God,"  "The 
greater  number  among  us,  of  whom  I  own  myself  to  be  one, 
embrace  the  opinion  of  John  Calvin  as  being  perspicuous,  and 
most  agreeable  to  Holy  Scripture.  And  we  truly  thank  God 
that  that  excellent  treatise  of  the  very  letu-ned  and  excellent 
John  Calvin  agauiat  Pighius  and  one  Georgius  Siculus  should 
have  come  forth  at  the  very  time  when  the  question  began  to  be 
agitated  among  us.  For  we  confess  that  he  has  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  subject^  or  rather  ao  handled  it  as  that  we  have 
never  before  seen  anything  more  learned  or  more  plain." '  At 
this  time,  as  Bulhnger  indicates  by  his  reply^  even  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  supralapsarian  tenet,  the  niodification 
of  Augustinism,  which  Calvin  had  broached;  the  theory  that 
the  first  sin  is  the  object  of  an  efficient  decree.'  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  the  Institutes  of  Calvin  "were  generally  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  might  be  considered  their  text-book 
of  theology."  * 

But  while  it  is  true  that  the  Anglican  divines  of  the  sixteenth 
century  may  be  said  to  be  Calvinistic  in  their  opinion  respecting 
the  divine  decrees,  it  is  also  true  that  they  were,  as  a  rule,  not 
rigid  in  the  profession  and  maintenance  of  this  dogma.     On 

•  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Dodr.  and  Hixtorical  Tkeoi.,  and  "CalviniBiii,"  p.  105. 
■  Orufinai   ht^i^t,   p.   325. 

•  After  Peter  Martyr  toofc  Up  hb  r«idence  at  Zurich  {in  155B),  BuIliDger  went 
further  than  bc'rarei  In  bis  aaaertioa  of  pred^iti nation.  Sc«  Hersag,  Heal-Efiieyd^, 
art.  "Bullingur. " 

•  Blunt,  Mi  tupfa.  We  find  pxplidt  pnwfa  thnt  .fewtJ,  Pfowcll,  Handya,  CoXh 
profHT^racd  to  concur  with  the  ReEormcra  of  Zurich  and  Geneva  in  every  point  of 
doctrine.  Hallanl,  Const.  Hist.,  eh.  vii,  Arclibialiop  Grindiil  (Uieti  Btaliup  of 
London),  writing  June  6,  1502.  Bays,  in  reference  to  certain  Lutherana  at  Brum?!! : 
"It  is  ftdConlaliihg  tliBt  thoy  are  raielng  such  commoliona  about  prwk-siiiiatLon. 
Tliey  shonUI  ikt  least  consult  their  own  Lutlier  on  th*  'bomli^e  of  the  will.'  For 
frbat  elae  do  Bucer,  Calvin,  and  Martyr  tcar>i.  that  Liitlier  haa  not  niairitainfij  in 
that  trcatiaeT"  {Zurich  Lfttert.  2d  ed.,  p.  142.)  It  khh  considered  that  tht-se 
leuding  Reformera  were  9ubeta.DtiHJ]y  imited  on  thia  subject 
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this  topic,  they  shared  in  the  prevailing  lielief  of  the  Protostanta 
of  that  age.  But  they  combined  in  their  theology  other  ele- 
ments which  stood  out  in  more  distinct  rehef.  And  the  ten- 
dency to  go  back  to  antiquity,  to  seek  for  moderate,  and  to 
avoid  obnoxious,  conceptions  of  doctrine ;  in  a  word,  the  peculiar 
spirit  fostered  by  the  whole  ^Vnghcan  system,  tended  more  and 
more  to  blunt  the  sharpness  of  doctrinal  statements  an  this 
subject.  The  contrast  is  marked,  in  this  particular,  between 
Whitgift,  a  strenuous  CalN-inist,  and  Hooker,  who  approved^ 
in  geaeral,  of  the  Calvinistlc  system,  but  reprefjents  in  his  whole 
tone  the  school  of  distinctively  Anghcan  theologians  which  was 
acquiring  an  increasing  strength.'  As  late  as  1505,  the  Lam- 
beth Articles,  containing  the  strongest  assertion  of  unconditional 
election,  and  of  reprobation  also,  were  subscribed  by  Whitgift, 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  the  bishops  of  Lontlon  and 
Bangor,  and  with  slight  verbal  amendments,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  transmitted  by  Whitgift  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge; these  Articles  being,  he  said,  an  explication  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England.'  At  this  time  dissent  from 
Calvinism  had  begun  distinctly  to  manifest  itself;  and  gradually 
the  Arminian  doctrine  spread  in  England  until,  during  the  next 
reign,  it  became  prevalent  in  the  cstablislied  Church. 

The  great  and  almost  the  only  topic  of  doctrinal  controversy 
among  Protestants  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Reformation  was 
the  Lord's  Supper,  On  tins  subject,  the  Church  of  England 
allied  itself  to  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  branch  of  the  Protes- 
tant family.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Bucer  and  Cah-in 
had  struck  out  a  middle  path  between  the  Lutheran  idea  of  the 

'  HchIeot.  in  the  cojhpih  Frefacp  to  hi"  Trp*tt»,  laud"  Calvin,  whom  he  pra- 
HoUDoea  "iacoraparably  llie  wisest  nuii  thni  ever  the  Flinch  Citurclk  did  onjoy. 
iiiiicf  tlie  ho\ir  it  enjoyed  him,"  He  prtt>»c»  C-oJvio'a  "  lEi:><litutes"  and  Cflmmen. 
tarioa,  and  hnn  nn  contest  with  his  doctrinal  nynttrnt.  At  the  ta.nip  tiuF^,  Honkcr'tf 
work  111  tinged  ttirougbout  with  the  chiracteristioo  of  tbt  AnRlipftTi  Ac^hoot.  Priii' 
cipiU  Tulloch  h^s  interesting  romsrlu  pn  wlijtl;  he  terms  "the  eoiriprrhfiit^ive- 
DCM  end  genial  width  of  view"  of  th6  Anglican  CalvinLsta,  each  u»  JeTF«]  and 
Hooker.     English  FtirvtaniKm  and  Tt*  licad*f,  pp,  5.  7.  41- 

•  TTin  LambeUi  ArticLca  may  be  found  in  NpoJ,  Hiatory  of  th*  Purilant,  i, 
209,  er-d  in  Cardwell,  ffiMtry  cf  the  .IrtWM  (App  v.),  p.  343.  rardwpll  prinU  the 
Articles,  both  as  writton  by  Whitalcec  and  ai!i  niibet-ribed.  If  Art  V.  aSBrrla  per- 
KK'vcrsnpe  In  the  excrcixing  of  tnie  and  jiMtifylng  faith  of  tUi  fleet  only.  Art.  vi. 
atTinn»  Uiat  all  who  are  posacaseid  of  this  faith  have  a  full  nsnuriiiiue  anil  rertalnty 
of  their  overlasting  saJvation,  Tlie  Articlw  of  Ibe  Kpiscnpal  Church  adopu^d 
in  Ireland  in  1615  wefe  decidedly  Calvinifltic.  Arelibiahop  Uabrt,  who  becaiHB 
erimat«  of  the  Iruh  Cburcb  in  1034,  wma  s  moat  TeAmed  HdvocAte  of  thU  tyv  ot 
Iht'olagy, 
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local  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eticharist,  and  the 
idea  of  a  mere  commemoration,  which  was  the  original  view  of 
ZwingU.  This  middle  doctrine  denied  the  Lutheran  hypothesis 
of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  botly,  asserted  that  it  is  now  confined 
to  heaven,  but  at  the  same  time  affirmed  a  real,  though  myste- 
rious and  purely  spiritual  reception  of  Clirist  by  believers  alone, 
by  virtue  of  which  a  vitalizing  power  is  communicated  to  the 
recipient,  even  from  His  body.  With  tliis  hypothesis  of  a  real, 
but  spiritual  presence  and  reception  of  Christ,  the  Zwinghans 
were  satisfied.  Even  Zwingli  and  CEcoIampadius  were  not  dis- 
posed to  contend  against  it;  and  it  formed  the  b&ms  of  union 
between  Calvin  and  his  followers,  and  the  Zwinglian  Churches. 
At  the  outset,  after  giving  up  transubstantiation,  Cranmer 
adopted  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  "consuhstantiation";  but 
Ridley  embracer!  the  Swiss  doctrine,  in  its  later  form,  and  Cran- 
mer declared  himself  of  the  same  mind.  On  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1548,  Bartholomew  Traheron  writes  to  Bullinger  of  the 
Disputation  which  had  Just  been  held  in  London,  on  the  Eucha- 
rist, "in  the  presence  of  almost  all  the  nobility  of  England." 
He  says:  "the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  contrary  to  general 
expectation^  most  openly,  firmly^  and  learnedly  maintained 
your  opinion  upon  thia  subject.  His  argument-s  were  as  follows; 
The  body  of  Christ  was  taken  up  from  us  into  heaven.  Christ 
has  left  the  world.  'Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,  but  me 
ye  have  not  always/  etc.  Next  followed  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter *'  [Ridley],  "The  truth  never  obtained  a  more  brilliant 
victory  among  us""  —  that  is,  in  conflict  with  the  Papists.  "I 
perceive  that  it  is  all  over  with  Lutheranism,  now  that  those 
who  were  considered  its  principal  and  almost  only  supporters, 
have  altogether  come  over  to  our  side."  *    The  exiles  who  fled 

'  Cranmer  himself  Bays,  referring  to  his  trnnsIatiDii,  in  the  ftrst  year  of  Ed- 
ward, of  the  Lutheran  Catechiam  of  Jtistus  .looae.  in  which  it  i»  afllnneil  lliat 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Sanour  arc  received  by  the  mouth :  "Not  long  before 
I  wrote  the  said  CBtechisni>  I  was  in  that  error  of  the  real  presence,  as  I  was  mam- 
years  past,  in  divers  othor  errors,  aa  transubstantiation"— 'hore  he  enumerate 
other  papa]  doclrinra  which  he  hail  once  heJd.  Cramnpr,  Treatinea  an  tiie  Lord'it 
Supper  (Parker  Soc.),  p.  374,  In  the  discusflionji  respecting  the  Sacrament 
prior  to  the  prepBratioD  of  the  XLti.  Articles  of  1553,  Byccr  thought  Martyr  too 
ZwillgLian.  See  C.  Schmidt,  Pt^ter  Martyr  Verrnigli:  Leben  u.  aM-ngtrrvahlte  Sckrif- 
ten,  p.  103  9<^q. ;  Baurn.  CapUo  •».  Buwr,  l^ben,  Hc„  p.  555;  Hardwick,  ffistorif 
of  [he  ArtuieB  of  Religion,  p.  BG,  But  this  led  to  no  nerioiis  disagreement,  fiueer 
and  Martyr  were  both  subatantmlly  CaJvinlatjc,  The  idea  that  Cratimsr  was 
diBinrlined  to  the  ''Swiss  doctrine  "  is  contradicted,  by  liis  own  words;  "  Bucer 
dis3eat«th  in  aothiog  from  CEculDmpB.diu3  and  Zwinglius,"    The  Lord's   Supper 
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from  England  on  the  death  of  Edward  were  inhospitably  re- 
ceived in  Germany  on  account  of  their  Calvinism.  In  1562, 
aftfr  the  readoption  of  the  Articles  under  Elizabetli,  Jewel 
wrpte  to  Peter  Martyr:  "Ag  for  matters  of  doctrine,  we  liave 
pared  everything  away  to  the  quick,  and  do  not  differ  from  your 
doctrine  by  a  nail's  breadth ;  for  as  to  the  ubiquitarian  theory  " 
—  the  Lutheran  view  —  "  there  is  no  danger  in  this  country. 
Opinions  of  that  kind  can  only  gain  admittance  where  the  stones 
have  sense."  ^  But  there  is  no  need  of  bringing  forwaril  fur- 
ther evidence  on  this  point,  since  the  Articles  explicitly  assert 
the  Calvinistic  view.  In  speaking  of  the  English  Reformers 
aa  Calvinistic,  it  is  not  impUed  that  they  derived  their  opinions 
from  Calvin  excluavely,  or  rec&ved  them  on  his  authority, 
They  were  able  and  learned  men,  and  explored  the  Scriptures 
and  the  patristic  writeTs  for  themselves.  Yet  no  name  was 
held  in  higher  honor  among  them  than  that  of  the  Genevan 
Reformer. 

A  controversy  of  greater  moment  for  the  subsequent  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  political  history  of  England  was  that  between 
the  Anglicans  and  Puritans.  From  the  beginning,  there  were 
some  in  England  who  i^ished  to  introduce  more  radical  changes 
and  to  conform  the  Engh.'^h  Reformation  to  the  type  which  it 
had  reached  among  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Churches  on 
the  Continent.  This  tlispoation  gained  force  through  the  resi- 
dence of  the  foreign  divines  in  England  in  the  time  of  Edward, 
and  still  more  by  the  return  of  the  exiles  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  The  great  obgtaeles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the 
changes  which  they  desired  were  the  strength  of  the  Catholic 
party  and  the  conservatism  of  Queen  Elizaljcth.  The  con- 
troversy first  had  respect  to  the  use  of  the  vestments,  especially 
the  cap  and  surplice,  and  extended  to  other  peculiarities  of  the 
ritual.  The  ground  of  the  Puritan  objection  was  that  these 
things  were  identified  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  papal  notion 


(Parker  Soc.l,  p.  225.  Th«  fc\ia.bgt»  In  the  Order  of  ComniunLoD,  m  the  ReiHsioQ  of 
IJSS2.  ojre  Zwin|[IiB,ii  in  their  toPB-  Sm  CsTriweM.  fiivtory  of  Cnnjtrmttn  and  Othtr 
PrifCr^ifU/t  eonneCted  mih  tka  Revitiifm  of  ihe  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  pp.  4,  5. 
King  Eiiwurd "»  C»twlu«ni  for  ftll  school ma-ilrr?  to  t^asch  i"  definitely  Anti-Luth*T»n, 
Tli:«  COfaiQemorative  aide  of  the  Euchamt  lb  em.pl]JUUKed.  Faith  m  described  ■* 
the  iQOiitK  of  the  Bpirit  for  recei'viog  Chriit.  See  Liturffitt  of  Kinff  £^yy>rri 
(P&rker  Soc.),  pp-  516,  SIT.  Bishop  Coverdftle,  tba  friend  ol  Cnuuner,  tnuulatMl 
p.  writing  of  Cklvin  on  th«  Sacrampnt. 

1  Fnbtuai?  T,  l&tS2.     £uhcb  Letters  (2d  sarua],  p.  12«. 
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of  a  partJcular  priesthood.  They  were  badges  of  popery,  and 
for  this  reason  should  be  discarded.  When  it  was  replied  that 
the  surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament, 
are  things  indifferent  in  their  nature,  the  rejoinder  was  made 
that  ance  they  are  misleading  in  their  influence,  they  are  not 
indifferent,  in  the  moral  sensej  but  that  if  they  are  indifferent, 
the  magistrate  has  no  right  to  impose  them  upon  Christian 
people :  it  is  an  infringement  of  Christian  Hberty.  In  this  last 
affirmation  was  involved  an  idea  with  regard  to  the  hSupremacy 
which  must  lead  to  a  thfference  of  a  more  radical  character. 
Hooper,  who  is  often  styled  the  father  of  the  Puritans^  had 
spent  some  time  at  Zurich  while  the  Adiaphoristic  controversy, 
which  related  to  the  same  subject  of  ceremonies,  was  raging 
in  Germany.  Being  chosen  imder  Edward,  in  1550,  to  the 
bishopric  of  Gloucester,  he  refused  to  wear  the  vestment-s  at 
his  consecration.  Finally,  after  he  had  been  imprisoned,  the 
difficulty  was  settled  by  a  compromise.  They  were,  in  fact, 
very  much  laid  aside  during  tliis  reign.  At  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  there  was  a  general  feeUng  among  her  newly 
appointed  bishops,  most  of  whom  had  been  abroad  during  the 
persecutions  under  Mary,  in  favor  of  the  disuse  of  the  vestments 
and  of  the  offensive  ceremonies.  This  was  the  wish  of  Jewel, 
of  Nowell,  uf  Sandys,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  of  Grin- 
dal,  who  succeeded  Parker  in  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbiuy. 
Only  Cox,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who,  in  the  church  of  the  exiles 
at  Frankfort,  had  led  the  party  which  clung  to  the  English 
Liturgy,  and  Parker,  who  had  remained  in  England  during 
the  late  reign,  were  on  the  other  side;  although  Parker  appears, 
at  the  outset,  to  have  looked  with  doubt  or  disfavor  upon  the 
vestments.'  Burkigh,  Walsingham,  Leicester,  were  in  favor 
of  giving  them  up,  or  of  not  making  their  use  compulsory.  Eng- 
lish prelates,  in  their  correspondence,  speak  of  them  in  the  same 
terms  of  derision  and  contempt  as  the  Puritan  leaders  after- 
wards employed.  For  example,  Jewel  says  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Peter  Martyr:  "Now  that  the  full  light  of  the  Gospel  has 
shone  forth,  the  very  vestiges  of  error  mygt,  a3  far  a.i  possible, 
be  removed,  together  with  the  rubbish,  and,  as  the  saying  is, 
with  the  very  dust.  And  I  wish  we  could  effect  this  in  respect 
to  that  'inen  surplice."     The  statements  of  Macaulay  are  sus- 

»  Short,  HiOafy  0/  the  Church  of  Ensland,  p.  260. 
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tained  by  the  correepondence  of  the  English  with  the  Swiss 
Reformers,  and  by  other  evidence:  "The  EngHsh  Reformers 
were  eager  to  go  as  far  aa  their  brethren  on  the  Continent.  They 
iinaairaously  condemned  as  anti-Christian  numerous  dogmas 
and  practices  to  which  Henry  had  stubbornly  adhered  and 
which  Elizabeth  reluctantly  abandoned.  Many  felt  a  strong 
repugnanee  even  to  things  inthffcrent  which  had  formed  part 
of  the  polity  or  ritual  of  the  ^mystical  Babylon.'  Thus  Bishop 
HoopeFj  who  died  manfully  at  Gloucester  for  his  reh^on,  long 
refused  to  wear  the  episcopal  vestments.  Bishop  Ridley,  a 
martyr  of  still  greater  renown,  pulled  down  the  ancient  altars 
of  his  diocese,  and  orderetl  the  Eucharist  to  be  administered 
in  the  middle  of  churches,  at  tables  which  the  Papists  irrever- 
ently termed  oyster  boards.  Bishop  Jewel  pronounced  the 
clerical  garb  to  be  a  stage  dress,  a  fool's  coat,  a  rehc  of  the  Amor- 
ites,  and  promised  that  he  would  spare  no  labor  to  extirpat-e 
such  degrading  absurdities.  Archbishop  Grindal  long  hesitated 
about  accepting  a  miter,  from  dislike  of  what  he  regarded  as 
the  mununery  of  consecration.  Bishop  Parkhurst  uttered  a 
fervent  prayer  that  the  Church  of  England  would  i)ropose  to 
herself  the  Church  of  Zurich  as  the  absolute  pattern  of  a  Chris- 
tian community." '  But  the  Queen,  to  whom  the  Royal 
Supremacy  was  the  most  valuable  part  of  Protestantism,  was 
I  inflexibly  opposetl  to  the  proposed  changes.  Not  without  diffi- 
culty did  the  new  bishops  succeed  in  procuring  the  removal  of 
images  from  the  churches.  The  great  fear  of  the  Protestant 
leaders  was  that  the  Queen  would  Ijc  driven  over  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  case  they  undertook  to  withstand  her  wishes*  Most 
of  the  eminent  foreign  divines  on  the  Continent,  whom  they 

'  Uittory  of  En^ond,  i.  47.  StrjTx;  sayB  tlmt  when  CdDi]^]  wsu  appointed 
Biahop  oi  London,  he  "remainpd  under  some  ec^niplea  of  conBciencp  about  sotdb 
things:  especialiy  the  habits  and  certain  cprpmonies  required  to  be  used  of  such 
■A  were  bisliops,  For  ihe  Rcfonnecl  in  tliesc  linips  gent- r»lly  went  upon  the  ground, 
that,  in  order  to  the  Complete  Freeing  nf  the  Church  of  Cliriat  frd-in  the  i!'rrot&  and 
cojTuptioiw  of  Rome,  every  usag?  and  cuBtom  practiced  by  th»t  apost^ie  and 
idal&troiie  ChUrch  should  be  abolished,  and  Uiat  tlic  M^r^ncc  of  God  Bhoiild  be 
most  eimplei.  stript  of  all  that  show,  pomp,  and  appcaranee,  thnt  Haa  been  eu»- 
toniEoily  used  before,  esteejiung  all  thst  to  be  no  better  than  euperstitioOA  and 
anti-ChriHtian."  Life  of  Grindal,  p.  28.  In  tlie  reign  of  FJdward,  Martin  Uucer, 
frriltng  under  Cranmor's  roof  at  Lambeth,  under  date  of  April  2fi,  154fl,  Apebka 
of  the  retention  of  the  vestments,  chriacUr  etc.,  in  the  Anglican  ritual,  and  spys, 
["Tiioy  afhrm  tliat  theiw  in  no  aupcretition  in  these  things,  and  that  they  are  only 
to  be  T^tained  for  a  time,  lest  the  people,  not  ha^n.ng  yet  learner)  Christ,  should  b« 
deterred  by  too  extemiive  uinov&tionH  (roni  embracing  Hia  religion,"  etc.  Oriffi- 
ntU  Ltlten.  U.  635. 
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consulted,  counseled  them  to  remain  in  the  Church,  and  not 
desert  tlieir  offices,  but  to  labor  patiently  to  effect  the  reforms 
to  which  the  Queeji  would  not  then  consent.  But  many  of  the 
clergy  did  not  conform  to  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  ritual. 
This  occasioned  much  disorder  in  worship,  and,  as  the  Puritans 
were  not  at  all  disposed  to  follow  their  own  waya  in  silence,  it 
gave  rise  also  to  much  contention.  The  Queen  resolved  to  en- 
force uniformity,  and  required  her  bisliops,  especially  Parker, 
to  prosecute  the  delinquents.  At  length,  the  Puritans  began 
to  organize  in  separate  conventicles,  as  their  meetings  were 
styled  by  their  adversaries,  in  order  to  worship  according  to  the 
method  which  they  approved-  They  mere  numerous;  their 
clergy  were  learned  and  effective  preachers,  and  both  clergy 
and  people  were  willing  to  suffer  for  the  eake  of  conscience. 
The  cruel,  but  ineffectual,  persecution  of  them,  darkens  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it.  Among  the 
other  ends  for  wliich  the  Puritans  were  always  zealous^  were 
stricter  discipline  in  the  Church,  and  an  educated,  earnest 
ministry,  to  take  the  place  of  the  thousands  of  notoriously 
incompetent  clergymen.* 

If  Hooper  was  the  parent  of  Puritanism  in  its  incipient  form, 
a  like  relation  to  Puritanismj  as  a  ripe  and  developed  system, 
belongs  to  Thomas  Cartwright,  Lady  Mai-garet's  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge.  About  the  year  1570,  he  began  to 
set  forth  the  principles  respecting  the  poUty  of  the  Churrh  ami 
the  proper  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  which  formed 
the  creed  of  the  body  of  the  Puritan  party  afterwards.  Tlie 
first  point  in  his  system  is  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  only  the 
..jTile  of  faith,  but  also  the  rule  for  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Church.  They  present  a  scheme  of  poHty  from  which 
the  Church  is  not  at  liberty  to  depart.  Tlie  second  point  is 
that  the  management  of  Church  affairs  belongs  to  the  Church 
itself  and  its  officers,  and  not  to  civil  magistrates.  Cartwright 
held  to  the  old  view  of  the  distinction  between  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  society.  While  the  magistrate  may  not  dictate  to 
the  Church  in  matters  pertaining  to  doctrine  and  discipline. 
still  he  is  bound  to  jwoli'et  and  defend  the  Church,  and  see  that 
its   decrees   are   executed.    Cartwright   was   no   advocate   of 


'  The  objectionB  of  tlie  Puriljinis  lo  the  AnglicBii  Rituul  are 
plained  by  Neal,  Hiatory  oj  the  Ptintona,  i.  ch  v. 
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toleration.  In  hia  system,  Church  and  State  are  indissolubly 
linked  t  and  there  must  be  umformity  in  religion.  But  what 
that  system  of  rehgion  and  worsliip  shall  be,  which  it  belongs  to 
the  magistrate  to  maintain,  it  is  for  the  Church  in  its  own  aesem- 
bhes,  and  not  for  him  to  decide.  Moreover,  CartWTighl  con- 
tended that  the  system  of  pohty  which  the  Scriptures  ordain 
is  the  Presbyterian,  and  that  prelacy,  therefore,  is  unlawful. 

This  was,  of  coitrse,  a  blow  at  the  Queen^a  Supremacy,  as 
it  had  been  understood  and  exercised.  It  is  true  that  Elizabeth 
disclaimed  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church  and  called  herself 
its  Governor.  The  thirty-seventh  Article,  which  wajs  framed 
under  Elizatjeth,  expressly  denies  to  the  civil  magistrate  the 
right  to  administer  the  Word  or  the  eacramenle.  But  her  visi- 
tatorial power  had  no  defined  limits.  She  did  not  hesitate  to 
prescribe  what  t^hould  be  preached  and  what  should  not  be, 
and  what  rites  should  be  practiced  and  what  omitted,  in  a  style 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  in  the  age  of 
Justinian.  She  was  not  satisfied  with  disposing  of  ecclesias- 
tical possessions  at  her  will.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  one  of 
the  Queen's  favorites,  built  his  house  hi  the  garden  of  Cox,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely;  and  when  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  spolia- 
tion, she  wrote  him  a  laconic  note,  in  which  she  threatened  with 
an  oath  to  "unfrock"  him  if  he  did  not  instantly  comply  with 
her  behest.  She  forbade,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner, 
the  meetings  of  clergymen  for  discussion  anil  mutual  improve- 
ment, called  "prophesyings."  When  Archbishop  Grindal  ob- 
jected to  her  order  and  reminded  her  that  the  regulation  of  such 
matters  belongs  to  the  Chiu-ch  itself  and  to  its  bishops,  die 
kept  him  suspended  from  hia  office  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
doctrine  of  Cartwright  annihilated  such  pretensions.  But  the 
controversy  which  it  opened  upon  the  proper  constitution  of 
the  Church,  especially  upon  the  questions  relating  to  episcopacy, 
was  dratined  to  shake  the  English  Church  to  its  foundaliong. 
He  found  a  vigorous  opponent  in  TMiitgift;  and  Ibere  were  not 
wanting  many  other  learned  and  eager  disputants  on  each  side. 
Before  the  end  of  Elizal>eth'8  reign  a  division  appeared  among 
the  Puritans,   through   the  rise  of  the  Independents.'    They 


'  Hftnbiiry,  ffttt.  M^moriaU  rttatitx  to  the  IndeptndenU  <3  voli,     Loiidoa:^ 
1R30).      Wibddinelon.    Conifrtgatitmal    Chvrch    ttiatory    from    tSm    RtJormOtiaiii    tO 
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took  the  ground  that  national  ehurches  have  no  rightful  exist- 
ence. They  difff  rerl  from  the  other  Puritans  in  being  Separat- 
ists. According  to  their  Bystem,  as  it  is  e?tplained  later  by 
Jolin  Robinson,  their  principal  leader,  the  local  Church  is  in- 
dependent; autonomic  in  its  polity;  its  members  being  bound 
together  by  a  covenant ;  its  teachers  being  elected  and  ita  dis- 
cipline managed  by  popular  vote.  The  Independents  did  not 
recognize  the  Church  of  England^  in  its  national  form,  as  a  true 
Church;  but  the  separate  parish  churches  organized  under  it 
"might  be  true  churches  of  Christ.  Their  prime  fault  was  the 
neglect  of  tliscipline,  in  consequence  of  wliich  some  other 
proof  of  Christian  character  must  be  required,  besides  mem- 
bership in  tiiem.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Inde- 
pendents had  acquiretl  no  considerable  power,  although  they 
were  the  victims  of  cruel  persecution. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  new  turn  was 
given  to  the  Pmitau  controversy  by  the  great  work  of  Hookex, 
the  treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  The  elevated  tone  of 
this  work,  combined  with  its  vigorous  reasoning  and  its  elo- 
quence, seemed  to  take  up  the  controversy  into  a  higher  atmos- 
phere.* Hooker  endeavors  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject 
by  investigating  the  nature  of  laws  and  the  origin  of  authority. 
One  of  his  fimdaniental  propositions  is  that  the  Church  is 
endued  with  a  legislative  authority  by  its  Founder,  within  the 
limits  set  by  Him.  It  may  vary  its  organization  and  methods 
of  worship,  and  it  is  shut  down  to  no  prescribed  system.  He 
hokls  that  Episcopacy  is  an  apostolical  institution,  and  is  the 
best  form  of  government;  but  he  appears  to  think  that  the 
general  Church,  "as  the  highest  subject  of  power/' is  not  abso- 
lutely bouml  to  adhere  to  this  system.  Since  the  Church  is 
thus  an  authorized  lawgiver,  it  is  factious  to  disobey  the  regula- 
tions which  the  Church  estabhshes,  where  they  do  not  contra- 
vene the  laws  of  its  Founder,  Hooker  identifies  Church  and 
State,  considering  the  two  as  different  aspecta  of  functions  of 
one  and  the  same  society.  The  supremacy  of  the  king  over  the 
Church  is  the  logical  corollary.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  an- 
swers the  complaint  that  Christian  people  are  deprived  of  a  voice 

'  The  temper  oE  Boobor  oifty  be  judged  from  the  rollbwing  uoble  sentence: 
"Ther*  will  conie  a  time  when  Ihroo  words,  Uttered  with  ehsrity  and  mppJcness, 
ahftll  r<Tpivp  a  far  more  blnsed  reward  than  thrK-  thousmid  volumee  writtcD 
Viilii  disdamfiU  liluu'pEiC'sa  uf  wit."     Eccluictst.  PoOl^:    /'rc/uca. 
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in  the  choice  of  their  officers,  by  bringing  forward  the  theory 
of  the  social  compact,  the  same  theory  as  that  which  Locke 
afterwards  presented.  In  truth,  this  theory  is  one  of  the  car- 
dinal principles  of  Hooker.  It  is  a  government  of  laws,  and 
not  a  despotism,  wliich  he  advocates  both  for  the  State  and  for 
the  Church.  His  conception  of  a  Uinited  monarchy  was  one  not 
agreeable  to  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  Tudors.  But  he 
curiously  applies  this  theory  to  justify  such  customs  as  the  con- 
trol exercised  by  patrons  in  the  appointment  of  the  clergy. 

As  we  look  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Puritan  contro- 
versy in  the  reign  of  Edward  and  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
it  seems  plain  that  the  questions  were  those  on  which  good  and 
wise  men  among  the  Protestants  might  differ.  Half  of  the  nation 
was  CathoHc.  The  clergy  were  of  such  a  character  that  out  of 
ten  thousand  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  chose  to  leave  their 
places  rather  than  conform  to  the  Protestant  system  of  Edward. 
A  great  part  of  them  were  extremely  ignorant,  and  an  equal 
number  preferred  the  Roman  Catholic  system  to  any  other.  How 
can  the  people  ever  be  won  from  poperyj  the  Puritans  demanded, 
if  no  very  perceptible  change  is  made  in  the  modes  of  worship 
and  in  the  apparel  of  the  ministry  ?  If  the  distinctive  emblems 
and  badges  of  popery  are  left,  how  shall  the  people  be  brought 
out  of  that  system,  and  be  led  to  give  up  the  whole  theory  of 
priestly  mediation?  But  the  state  of  things  that  moved  one 
party  to  adopt  this  conclusion  had  an  opposite  effect  upon  the 
judgment  of  their  opponents.  Protestantism  may  jail  alto- 
gether, they  ai^ed,  if  it  breaks  too  abruptly  with  the  trailitional 
customs  to  which  a  great  part  of  the  nation  are  attached. 
Belter  to  retain  whatever  is  anywise  compatible  with  the 
essentials  of  Prote3tanti3m,  and  wean  the  people  from  their 
old  superstitions  by  a  gentler  process.  Hold  on  to  the  apparel 
and  the  ceremonies,  but  carefully  instruct  the  people  as  to  their 
real  significance.  Thus  the  true  doctrine  will  be  saved;  and, 
moreover,  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  will  preserve,  in  a 
degree,  its  contmuity  and  connection  with  the  past.  The 
tract  of  Lord  Bacon  on  the  "Pacification  of  the  Church,"  which 
was  written  in  the  reign  of  the  successor  of  Ehzabeth,  is  a  calm 
and  moderate  review  of  the  Puritan  controversy,  in  which  both 
parties  come  in  for  about  an  equal  share  of  censure.^    He  com- 

*  Bacon's  Werk*  (MoataguSi  ed.)f  vu.  61  «eq. 
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pUita  of  the  Puritans,  among  other  things,  for  insisting  that 
there  lb  one  prescribed  form  of  discipline  for  all  churches  and 
for  all  time.  He  asserts  that  there  are  "the  general  rules  of 
gov<^rnnient ;  but  for  rit^s  and  ceremonies,  and  for  llhe  par- 
ticular hierarchies,  poUcies,  and  disciplines  of  churches,  they 
be  left  at  large."  He  complaine  of  "the  partial  affectation  and 
imitation/*  *  by  the  Puritans,  "of  the  foreign  churches."  But 
in  respect  to  many  of  the  e\il3  against  which  the  Puritaiis  pro- 
tested, Buch  as  non-residence,  pluraUtie^,  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  clergy,  he  is  in  sympathy  with  them.  He  thinks  that 
liberty  should  have  been  granted  in  various  things  which  were 
allowed  by  the  ruling  party  to  be  indifferent.  He  would  ^ve 
up  the  required  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage ;  would  ^ve  liberty 
in  respect  to  the  surplice;  and  he  would  not  exact  subscriptions 
for  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  for  articles  of  doctrine.  At  the 
time  when  Bacon  wrote,  the  opponents  of  the  Puritans  were 
beginning  to  look  with  favor  on  a  theory  which  had  not  been 
held  by  them  before  that  the  episcopal  polity  is  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  a  church.  Tlius  the  Episcopalians,  as  well  as 
llie  Presbyterians^  contended  alike  for  the  exclusive  lawfulness 
of  their  respective  systems. 

Tlic  controversy  of  Churchman  and  Puritan  is  not  extinct  j 
but  however  opinions  may  differ  in  regard  to  the  English  Refor- 
mation and  the  merits  of  the  principal  actors  in  it,  every  one 
at  tlic  prc^scnt  day  must  rejoice  that  no  tempest  of  iconocLasm 
ever  awept  over  England.    Whoever  looks  on  those 

—  "Swelling  hilU  and  apncious  plajiia, 
BesprcDt  from  sliom  to  ahore  with  ateepEe-towete,'? 

can  partake  of  a  brilliant  French  writer's  admiration  for  "that 
pratlical  good  sense  which  has  effected  revolutions  without 
coinrnitting  ravages;  which,  while  reforming  in  all  directions, 
has  ilt'slroyed  nothing;  which  has  preserved  both  its  trees  and 
its  constitution,  which  has  lopped  off  the  dead  branches  with- 
out leveling  the  trunk;  which  alone,  in  our  daySj  among  all 
nations,  is  in  the  enjoyment  not  only  of  the  present  but  the 
paat.'" 

'  "I,  for  my  part,  do  confua.  that,  In  revolviag  the  Scriptures,  I  could  oevef 
And  Kny  auoti  Uiing;  but  that  God  had  left  the  like  lllierty  tc  thie  Church  gov- 
ertimpnt  lu  he  had  done  to  the  civil  [;overnm«nt,"  etc. —  Bacon'a  Workt,  vii.  68. 

^  Tbuio,  HiMtary  oj  EnglUh  LiUralurt,  u.  £17, 
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The  history  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  la  closely  inter- 
woven with  that  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Her  eecurity  depended 
on  the  divisions  of  her  enemies,  on  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
the  Catholic  powers.  To  prevent  them  from  making  common 
cause  against  her  was  otic  of  tiie  principal  elements  of  her  policy. 
It  was,  also,  essential  that  neither  of  ihern  sliould  acquire  such 
strength  and  liberty  of  action  as  would  endanger  her  safety. 
Scotland,  the  old  enemy  of  England,  and  the  old  ally  of  France, 
was  the  point  from  which,  as  she  feared  and  her  enemies  hoped, 
the  most  dangerous  assault  might  be  made  upon  her  anti  upon 
EngUsh  Protestantism,  The  peril  was  much  augmented  by 
the  position  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  relation  to  the  CathoUc 
governments,  and  by  the  schemes  and  aspirations  that  grew 
out  of  her  claims  to  the  English  tlirone. 

In  Scotland  the  epirit  of  feudalism  was  not  reduced,  as  it 
was  in  England :  the  feeling  of  clanship  was  strong,  and  the 
nobles  felt  none  of  that  deference  to  the  sovereign  which  was 
manifested  in  the  neighbor  country  and  in  France.  The  Scot- 
tish King  was  without  a  standing  army  or  even  a  bodyguard^ 
and  must  depend  for  his  personal  protraction,  as  well  as  for  his 
support  in  war,  on  the  feudal  mihtia  of  the  country,  who  took 
the  field  under  their  own  lords.  The  natm-al  roughness  of  the 
aristocracy  of  Scotland  was  little  softened,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  polite  nobility  of  France. 
On  the  contrary,  "their  dress  was  that  of  the  camp  or  stable; 
they  were  dirty  in  person  and  abrupt  and  disrespectful  in 
manner,  carrying  on  their  disputes,  and  even  fighting  out  their 
fierce  quarrels,  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  which  had  by  no 
means  accomplished  the  serene,  imperial  isolation  which  the 
sovereigns  of  France  had  achieved  since  the  days  of  Francis  I. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  castles,  which  had  been  built 
in  the  French  style,  the  best  families  were  crowded  into  narrow 
s<|uare  towers,  in  wliich  alt  available  means  had  been  exliausted 
in  strength,  leaving  nothing  for  comfort  or  beauty."  '  The 
royal  residences,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  palace,  Holy- 
rood,  were  httle  better.  The  common  people,  poor  but  proud, 
self-willed  and  boisterous  in  their  manners,  could  not,  as  in 
France,  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  royalty.  In  the  reign  of 
James  V.,  and  generally  during  the  regency  of  his  Queen,  the 
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clergy  and  the  sovereign  were  allied  by  a  common  desire  to  curb 
the  power  of  the  nobility.  The  clergy  profited  by  the  forfei- 
tures and  penalties  inflicted  on  the  aristocracy.  This  was  one 
reason  why  the  nobles  were  inclined  to  favor  Protestantism. 
The  lay  gentry  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  vast  eatatea  of  their 
clerical  rivals.'  Tlie  Protestant  tendency,  however,  was  opposed 
by  the  fixed,  hereditary  feeEng  of  hostility  to  England  and  to 
the  predominance  of  English  influence. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  country  where  the  Church  stood  in 
greater  need  of  reformation  than  Scotland.  The  clergy  were 
generally  ilUterate.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  three  univer- 
sities had  been  founded  in  Scotland,  —  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen;  but  they  appear  to  have  aecomplislied  little 
in  elevating  the  character  of  the  clergy,  althoi^h  they  arose  in 
time  to  serve  effectually  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  In 
Scotland  the  Reformation  was  not  preceded,  but  followed,  by 
the  revival  of  letters.  Not  only  vraa  the  law  of  celibacy  prac- 
tically abolished,  but  the  priestly  order  was  extremely  dissolute. 
Half  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  was  in  their  hands.  The 
covetousness  of  the  lay  lords  and  a  prevalent  just  indignation 
at  the  profligacy  of  the  clerical  body  were  the  moving  forces 
of  the  Reformation.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  praiseworthy, 
but  ineffectual,  attempts  were  made  by  the  old  Church  to  abolish 
the  most  crying  abuses.*  After  the  Protestant  spirit  began  to 
manifest  itself,  when  the  clergy  met  the  rebukes  that  were  ad- 
dressed lo  them  with  cruel  persecution,  the  popular  indignation 
acquired  a  double  intensity.  We  find,  throughout  the  Scot- 
tish Reformation,  a  tone  of  unrelenting  hostility  to  the  papal 
system  of  religion ;  a  temper  identical  with  that  of  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  reference  to  formalism  and  idolatry  in 
the  Jewish  Church. 

There  were  martyrs  to  the  Reformation  in  the  reign  of 
James  V.,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  who 
hatl  been  a  student  at  Marburg,  and  whose  death  made  a  pro- 
found impression.  Under  the  regency  of  the  widow  of  James, 
after  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  the  principal  insti- 
gator of  persecution,  there  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  mild  policy 
in  the  treatment  of  hexesy.     The  Earl  of  Arran,  the  Lord  Pro- 
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lector,  at  first  favored  tho  ProteBtant  side.  During  the  reign 
of  Mary  of  England,  the  hostiUty  of  France  to  Philip  of  Spain 
and  to  his  English  Queen,  operated  to  secure  a  tenicnt  treatment 
in  Scotland  for  Protestant  refugees  from  across  the  border.  The 
Conspiracy  of  Amboise  had  not  then  taken  place,  and  the  Guises, 
the  brothers  of  the  Regont,  had  not  fairly  entered  on  their  grand 
crusade  against  the  Huguenots  and  the  House  of  Bourbon.  But 
Mary  of  England  died  in  November,  1558,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Elizabeth.  Events  were  hastening  toward  a  religious  war  in 
France;  the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  was  formed  in  15&0.  At 
the  instigation  of  her  brothers,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  Regent 
changed  her  course,  and  undertook  to  ciury  out  repressive  meas- 
ures. H  was  in  1559  that  John  Knox  returned  to  ticotland  from 
the  Continent,  and  the  crisis  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  soon 
ensued. 

Little  is  known  of  the  parentage  of  Knox.  At  the  Univer- 
Mty  of  Glasgow,  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  celebrated  scholar 
and  historian,  George  Buchanan;  and  he  had  among  his  teachers 
Jolm  Mair,  or  Major,  who  had  been  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  had  brought  home  "ft-ith  him  the  Gallican  theory  of  church 
government,  together  with  radical  opinions  upon  the  right  of 
revolution,  and  the  derivation  of  kingly  authority  from  popular 
consent.  Major  had  also  imbibed  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
that  tyrannicide  is  a  virtue.  He  was  not  an  able  man ;  yet  he 
may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the  development  of  kindred 
opinions  in  the  mind  of  Ivnox.'  Knox  read  diUgently  Augustine 
and  Jerome,  and  heartily  embraced  the  Reformed  faith.  Beaton 
was  a.'isassinated  in  1546  by  conspirators,  some  of  whom  were 
moved  by  resentment  for  private  injuries,  and  some  by  a  desire 
to  deliver  the  country  from  his  cruelties.  Knox  himself  pro- 
fefses  to  acquiesce  in  this  event,  so  far  as  it  wa.s  providential,  or 
the  act  of  God ;  though  it  is  evident,  likewise,  that  he  has  little, 
if  any,  repugnance  towards  it,  considered  as  the  act  of  man. 
The  enemies  of  Beaton  took  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews. 
Knox  joined  them,  with  private  pupils,  whom  he  was  then  in- 
structing. There  he  was  called  to  preach,  and  reluctantly  com- 
plied with  the  imperative  summons  of  his  brethren.  But  the 
castle  was  taken  by  the  French;  he  was  carried  as  a  captive  to 
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France,  and  exppriwiced  hard  usage  there.  After  his  release, 
he  waa  actively  employed  in  preaching,  principally  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  produced  a  great  effoct  by  his  honesty,  eamest- 
nesSf  and  blunt  eltquence.  Not  fully  eali-sGed  with  the  eccle- 
i^itical  eyBtem  established  by  Cranmer,  he  dcclinetl  a  bishopric 
ifi  tlw  English  Church.  During  the  reign  of  Mary,  he  was  for 
a  wliife  at  Frankfort,  and  there  led  the  party  in  the  Church  of 
tlie  exiles,  who  were  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  English  Prayer- 
book,  without  certain  alterations  which  they  demanded.  The 
most  of  this  period  he  spent  at  Geneva,  in  the  society  of  Calvin 
and  the  other  Genevan  preachers,  and  in  active  labor  as  pastor 
of  a  church  composed  of  English  and  Scotch  residents.  It  was 
at  Geneva  that  he  put  forth  his  unlucky  pubUeation^  entitled 
the  "First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Re^- 
men  of  Women";  a  work  which  was  specially  aimed,  as  he 
afterwards  explained  to  Mary  of  Scotland  and  to  Elizabeth,  at 
'Uhe  bloody  Jezebel"  who  was  then  reigning  in  England,  but 
which  denied  the  right  of  women  to  rule  nations,  as  a  general 
prnposition  in  ethics.  Notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  which 
this  doctrine  occasioned  him  afterwards,  he  had  the  manliness 
to  refuse  to  retract  it.  His  clumsy  attempts  at  apology,  for  he 
was  even  more  awkward  in  framing  apologies  than  Luther,  did 
not  conciliate  the  good  will  of  Elizabeth. 

During  the  reign  of  Mary  of  England,  while  there  was  war 
between  France  and  Spain,  the  Scottish  exiles  were  able  to  come 
back  to  their  eomitry,  Knox  returned  in  1555,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Scottish  Protestant  lords  united  in  a  solemn 
Covenant  to  defend  their  religion  against  persecution.  The  gov- 
ernment once  more  renewed  its  repressive  measures,  and  Knox, 
who  had  held  his  meetings  in  various  places  with  much  effect, 
w;iH  again  forced  to  leave.  The  Scottish  "Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gutioo"  now  resolved  at  every  hazard  to  put  an  end  to  the 
per.sccLition.  The  jealous  feeling  which  was  awakened  respect- 
ing the  designs  of  France  upon  Scotland,  and  which  was  aug- 
mented by  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  the  Dauphin,  combined  a 
powerful  party  against  the  Regent.  The  lords  and  the  Prot- 
estant preachers  stood  in  opposition  to  the  Quern  and  the  CathoK 
lie  clergy.  Knox  returned  and  thundered  in  the  pulpit  against 
the  idolatry  of  the  Romish  worship.  In  Perth  a  sermon  in 
denunciation  of  the  worship  of  images  was  followed  by  a  rising 
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of  what  Knox  calU  "the  raacal  multitude,"  which  demolishecl 
them,  and  pulled  down  the  monasteries.  The  same  thing  was 
done  elsewhere;  and  this  iconoclasm  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Scottish  Reform.  In  the  armed  contest  that 
ensued,  the  Regent  gained  such  advantages  that  Ehzabeth  was 
reluctantly  obliged  to  furnish  open  asalstancr  to  the  Protestant 
partVj  to  save  Scotland  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Her  position  was  an  embarrassing  one  to  herself.  She  detested 
Knox  and  his  principles.  She  abhorred,  especially,  the  political 
theory  which  the  Scottish  Protestants  avowed  and  put  in  prac- 
tice, that  subjects  may  take  up  arms  against  their  sovereign. 
Yet  the  political  situation  was  auch  that  she  was  obliged,  as  a 
choice  of  evils,  to  render  them  aid.  This  she  had  done  before 
clandestinely.  But  now  the  peril  was  so  imminent  that  she 
was  forced  to  come  out  in  the  face  of  day  and  send  her  troops  to 
the  assistance  of  the  lords^  Even  the  King  of  iSpain,  the  cham- 
pion of  Catholicism,  waa  so  unwilling  to  see  the  French  masters 
of  Scotland  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  EUzabeth's  inter- 
ference. The  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  by  which  the  French  were 
to  evacuate  Leith  and  leave  the  country  limited  essentially  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Scottish  sovereign :  war  and  peace  coultl  not 
be  made  mthout  the  consent  of  the  Estates.  The  Queen-regent 
died  on  the  10th  of  June,  1560.  The  Estates  convened  in  August. 
The  Calvinistic  Confession  of  Faith  was  approved,  the  Roman 
CathoUc  religion  was  abolished,  and  the  adnunistering  of  the 
mass,  or  attendance  upon  it,  was  forbidden  ^  the  penalty  for 
the  third  offense  being  death.  "On  the  morning  of  the  25th 
of  August,  1560,  the  Romish  hierarchy  was  supreme;  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  Calvinistic  Protestantism  was  estab- 
lished in  its  st^'ad."  '  But  whether  the  Acts  of  Parliament  would 
abide  and  be  effectual  or  not  "  depended  on  events  yet  to  come." 
Knox  and  his  fellow-niinisti^ra  found  themselves  at  variance 
with  their  lay  supporters  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the 
"  First  Book  of  Discipline, "  the  restraints  of  which  were  not  at 
all  acceptable  to  the  lords  and  lairds  who  had  received  the  Cal- 
vinistic doctrines  with  alacrity.  There  was  involved  in  this 
dispute  another  question  which  came  up  separately  —  that  of 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  ecclesiastical  property.  Knox 
and  the  preachers  were  bent  upon  devoting  it  to  the  new  Church, 
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for  the  sustenance  of  mim8tera>  schools,  and  univeraties.  To 
this  measure  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  among  whom  the 
deare  for  the  l&nds  and  possessions  wbdch  they  were  able  to 
appropriate  at  the  overthrow  of  the  old  religion  was  quite  as 
potent  as  religious  zeal,  wodd  not  consent.  The  new  Chmx^h 
was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  a  portion  of  the  property  that 
had  belonged  to  the  old.  Knox,  who  was  skillful  in  penetrating 
the  pohtical  schemes  of  his  adversaries,  gave  his  lay  friends  credit 
for  more  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  than  they  really  had. 
It  wa-s  a  weakness  that  sprang  out  of  his  own  simple-hearted 
honesty  and  zeal.  But  in  this  matter  of  the  "Book  of  Disci- 
pline" and  the  Church  property,  he  saw  their  motives,  and  gave 
free  utterance  to  his  wrath, 

Francis  II.,  the  young  husband  of  Queen  Mary,  died  on  the 
5th  of  December,  1560.  By  this  event,  Catharine  de  Medici, 
who  hated  Mary,  acquired  power,  and  set  about  the  work  of 
mediating  between  the  two  contending  parties  that  divided 
France  that  she  might  control  them  both.  Scotland  was  re- 
lieved from  danger  arising  out  of  the  ambitious  plans  of  the 
^Xjuiees.  Mary  returned  to  her  native  kingdom  to  assume  her 
crown.  We  need  not  give  credence  to  the  extravagant  praises 
of  such  admirers  as  Brantorae,  who  accompanied  her  on  her 
voyage  to  Scotland;  but  that  she  was  beautiful  in  person,  of 
graceful  and  winning  manners,  quick-witted,  accompUshed^  with 
a  boundless  fund  of  energy,  there  is  no  doubt.  She  had  grown 
up  in  the  atmosphere  of  deceit  and  corruption  which  suiTounded 
the  French  court,  in  the  society,  if  not  under  the  influence,  of 
Catharine  do  Medici.  Brantome  himself,  the  licentious  chron- 
icler, and  Ch^telar^  the  ill-starred  poet,  another  of  her  French 
attendants,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded  for  hiding  himself 
under  her  bed,  suggest  in  part  the  character  of  the  associations 
in  which  she  had  been  placed.  She  came  to  reign  over  a  king- 
dom where  the  strictest  form  of  Calvinism  had  been  made  the 
law  of  the  land.  No  contrast  can  be  more  striking  than  that 
presented  by  this  youthful  Queen,  fresh  from  the  gayeties  of 
her  "dear  France"  and  from  the  homage  of  the  courtiers  that 
thronged  her  steps,  and  the  homely  and  austere  surroundings 
of  her  new  abode.  Brantome  records  that  she  wept  for  hours 
together  on  the  voyage ;  and  when  she  saw  the  horses  that  had 
been  sent  to  convey  her  from  Leith  to  Holyrood,  she  again  burst 
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into  t^ars.  The  situation  was  such  that  any  active  opposition 
to  the  newly  established  religion  would  have  been  futile  and 
disastrous  to  herself.  The  Guises  were  absorbed  in  the  civil 
contest  in  France,  and  could  not  undo  the  work  which  the  Prot- 
estants in  Scotland  had  effected.  Whatever  hopes  Mary  had 
of  either  succeeding  or  supplanting  Elizabeth  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  a  premature  exhibition  of  an  anti-Protestant  policy. 
Mary  contented  herself  with  celebrating  mass  in  her  own  chapel 
and  in  other  places  where  she  sojourned,  Tlie  principal  direc- 
tion of  affairs  was  left  in  the  hands  of  her  half-brother,  the  Earl 
of  Murray,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  nobles.  She  even  united 
with  Murray  in  crushing  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Catholic  lords,  who,  however,  had  not 
shown  himself  a  steady  or  disinterested  friend  of  the  old  religion. 
The  enthusiastic  admirers  and  apologists  of  Mary  maintain 
that  she  was  sincerely  in  favor  of  toleration.  They  would 
nmke  her  a  kind  of  apostle  of  rehgious  liberty.  It  is  an  unrea- 
sonable stretch  of  charity^  however,  to  suppose  that  she  would 
not  from  the  beginning  have  rejoiced  in  the  re-storation,  and, 
had  it  been  fea^ble,  the  forcible  restoration  of  the  old  religion. 
It  is  one  of  her  good  points  that  she  never  forsook  her  own  faith 
from  motives  of  self-intecest,  and  never  swerved  from  her  fidelity 
to  it,  save  in  one  instance  and  for  a  brief  interval,  when  she  was 
carried  away  by  her  paasion  for  Bothwell.  Tliat  she  should 
"serve  the  time  and  still  commode  herself  discreetly  and  gently 
with  her  own  subjects,"  and  "in  effect  to  repose  most  on  them 
of  the  reformed  religion,"  was  the  poliey  which  had  been 
sketched  for  her  in  France,  as  we  learn  from  her  faithful  friend, 
Sir  James  Melville.*  Her  letters  to  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  to  her 
uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  in  1563,  plainly  declare  her 
inclination  to  bring  back  the  old  religious  system  to  its  former 
supremacy.  She  steadfastly  withheld  her  assent  from  the  acts 
of  Parliament  which  changed  the  religion  of  the  country;  and 
it  was  an  unsettled  constitutional  question  whether  acts  of  this 
nature  were  vaUd  without  the  sovereign's  approval.  It  was 
natural,  as  it  was  evident,  that  Mary  "had  no  idea  of  risking 
her  position  in  Scotland  by  any  premature  display  of  zeal"  in 
behalf  of  her  religion  and  in  hostility  to  that  legally  sanctioned. 
"It  seems  to  have  been  her  hope  that  she  would  gather  round 
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her  in  time  a  party  strong  enough  to  effect  a  change  of  reli^on 
by  constitutional  means."  A  different  policy  was  not  com- 
mended to  her  by  her  counselors  abroad  or  by  the  Pope  him- 
self.' She  was  careful  to  prevent  any  overt  movement  against 
the  old  religioDj  while  guarding  the  means,  should  an  opportunity 
occur,  to  secure  the  restoration  of  it.  Murray  conducted  the 
government  with  a  view  to  keep  in  check  both  of  the  reli^ous 
parties,  to  maintain  the  Protestant  establishment,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  protect  Mary  in  the  personal  enjoyment  of  her 
own  worship. 

The  resolution  of  the  Queen  to  have  raaes  in  her  chapel,  and 
the  aecret  design,  which  Knox  more  and  more  believed  her  to 
cherish,  to  reestablish  popery,  found  in  that  reformer  an  immov- 
able antagonist.  His  "History  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion 
in  Scotland,^'  that  quaint  and  original  work,  in  which  he  describes 
his  own  career,  narrates  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  great  con- 
flictj  in  which  the  Queen,  with  her  rare  powers  of  fascination 
and  influence,  stood  on  one  side,  and  he  on  the  other.  When 
the  preparations  for  the  first  mass  were  perceived  (on  the  24th 
of  August,  1561),  "the  hearts  of  all  the  godly,"  he  says,  "began 
to  be  bolden;  and  men  began  openly  to  speak,  'shall  that  idol 
be  suffered  again  to  take  place  within  this  realm?  It  shall 
not/"'  It  was  proposed  that  the  "idolater  priest  should  die 
the  death  according  to  God's  law."  But  Murray  guarded  the 
chapel  door  "that  none  should  have  entrance  to  trouble  the 
priest."  Murray's  excuse  was,  however,  "that  he  would  stop  all 
Scotsmen  to  enter  the  mass."  After  a  little  while,  the  Protestant 
lords,  out  of  respect  to  the  Queen's  declaration  that  her  con- 
science bound  her  to  adhere  to  the  obnoxious  rite,  were  disposed 
to  permit  her  to  do  iso.  They  were  bewitched,  as  Knox  thought, 
by  the  enchantress;  and  he  inveighed  in  his  pulpit  against 
idolatry,  declaring  that  one  mass  wa-s  "more  fearful  unto  him 
than  if  ten  thousand  armed  enemies  were  landed  in  any  part  of 
the  realm,  of  purpose  to  suppress  the  holy  religion."  The 
Queen  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a  personal  interview,  and  of 
her  iskill  in  reasoning,  upon  tlus  most  intractable  and  powerful 
of  all  the  professors  of  the  new  faith.  None  were  present,  within 
hearing,  but  Murray.     It  was  the  first  of  the  memorable  eon- 

'  Catiibridge  Modtm  History,  vot.  ni.,  p.  267. 
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ferences  or  debates  wliich  Knox  had  with  the  Queen,  We  fol- 
low his  own  narrative.  "The  Queen,"  he  saya^  "accused  him, 
that  he  had  raised  a  part  of  her  subjects  against  her  mother 
and  against  herself;  that  he  had  written  a  book  against  her 
just  authority  —  she  meant  the  Treatise  ^ain.^t  the  Regimen 
of  Women  —  which  she  had  and  should  cause  the  most  learned 
in  Eiu-ope  to  write  against ;  that  he  was  the  cause  of  great  se- 
dition and  great  slaughter  in  England;  and  that  it  was  said  to 
her  that  all  that  he  did  was  by  necromancy.  To  which  the  said 
John  answered,  'Madam,  it  may  please  your  Majesty  patiently 
to  hear  my  simple  answers.  And  first/  said  be,  'if  to  teach  the 
truth  of  God  in  sincerity,  if  to  rebuke  idolatry,  and  to  will  a 
people  to  worship  God  according  to  His  Word^  be  to  raise  sub- 
jects against  their  princes,  then  cannot  I  be  excused;  for  it  has 
pleased  God  of  His  mercy  to  make  me  one,  among  many,  to  dis- 
close unto  this  realm  the  vanity  of  the  papistical  religion,  and 
the  deceit,  pride,  and  tyranny  of  that  Roman  Antichrist,'"  He 
began  with  this  perspicuous  statement  of  his  position.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  true  knowledge  of  God  promotes  obedience 
to  rulers,  and  that  Mary  had  received  as  unfeigned  obedience 
from  "such  as  profess  Christ  Jesus,"  as  ever  her  ancestors  had 
received  from  their  bishops.  As  to  his  book,  he  was  ready  to 
retract  if  he  could  be  confuted,  but  he  felt  able  to  sustain  its 
doctrines  against  any  ttn  who  might  attempt  to  impugn  them, 
Knox  had  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his  cause,  and  no  distrust 
of  his  own  prowess  in  the  defense  of  it.  "You  think,"  said 
Mary,  "that  I  have  no  just  authority?"  To  this  direct  inquiry, 
he  replied  by  referring  to  Plato's  "Republic,"  in  which  the  phi- 
losopher "damned  many  things  that  then  were  maintained  in 
the  world";  yet  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  hving  quietly 
under  the  systems  of  government  which  he  found  existing.  "I 
have  conmiunicated,"  he  addeti,  "my  judgment  to  the  world; 
if  the  realm  finds  no  inconveniency  in  the  regimen  of  a  woman^ 
that  which  they  approve  I  shal]  not  further  disallow,  than  within 
my  own  heart,  but  shall  be  as  well  content  to  live  under  your 
grace,  as  Paul  was  to  live  under  Nero.  And  my  hope  is  that  as 
long  as  that  ye  defile  not  your  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  saints 
of  God,  that  neither  I  nor  that  book  shall  either  hurt  you  or 
your  authority;  for»  in  very  deed,  Madam,  that  book  was  writ- 
ten most  especially  agauist  that  wicked  Jezebel  of  England/' 
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"But,"  said  the  Queen,  "ye  speak  of  women  in  general."  To 
this  Knox  responded  that  he  could  be  charged  with  making  no 
disturbance,  but  that  his  preaching  in  England  and  elsewhere 
had  promoted  quietness.  As  to  the  charge  of  necromancy,  he 
could  endure  that,  seeing  that  his  Master  was  accused  of  being 
"possessed  with  Beelzebub."  Leaving  Knox's  offensive  book, 
Mary  reminded  him  that  God  commands  subjects  to  obey  their 
princes,  and  asked  him  how  he  reconciled  his  conduct,  in  per- 
euading  the  people  "  to  receive  another  reUgion  than  their  princes 
can  allow,"  with  that  precept.  Knox  replied  that  subjects  are 
not  "bound  to  frame  tiicir  religion  according  to  the  appetite  of 
their  princes,"  and  appealed  to  the  example  of  the  IsraeliteB  In 
Egypt,  and  to  the  e.xample  of  Daniel,  on  which  he  dikited  at 
some  length.  "Yet,"  aaid  she;  "none  of  them  raised  the  sword 
against  their  princes."  Knox  answered  that  still  they  denied 
obedience  to  their  mandates,  Mary  was  not  to  be  driven  from 
her  point,  and  replied :  "  But  yet  they  resisted  not  by  the  sword." 
"God,"  said  he,  "Madam,  had  not  given  them  the  prewer  and  the 
means."  "Think  ye,"  said  she,  "that  subjects  having  power 
may  resist  their  princes?"  "If  theu-  princes  exceed  their 
bountls,"  said  he,  "Madam,  and  do  against  that  wherefore  they 
should  be  obeyed,  it  is  no  doubt  but  they  may  be  resisted,  even 
by  power;"  and  he  compared  this  resistance  to  the  restraint 
imposed  by  children  upon  a  frenzied  father,  "At  these  words, 
the  Queen  stood,  as  it  were,  amazed,  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  her  countenance  altered,  so  that  Lord  James  began  to 
entreat  her  and  to  demand,  'What  has  offended  you,  Madam?' 
At  length  she  aaid,  'Weil,  then,  I  perceive  that  my  subjects  shall 
obey  you,  and  not  me;  and  shall  do  what  they  list,  and  not 
what  I  command:  and  so  must  I  be  subject  to  them,  and  not 
they  to  me.'"  Knox  demurred  to  this  conclusion.  "My  tra- 
vail is  that  both  princes  and  subjects  obey  God."  Kings  and 
queens  were  to  be  foster-fathers  and  nurses  to  the  Kirk.  Ex- 
cited by  the  debate,  Mary  went,  perhaps,  further  than  she  had 
designed,  "  But  ye  are  not  the  Kirk  that  I  will  nurse.  I  will 
defend  the  Kirk  of  Rome,  for  it  is,  I  think,  the  true  Kirk  of  God.*' 
"Your  will,"  said  he,  "Madam,  is  no  reason,  neither  doth  your 
thought  make  (hat  Roman  harlot  to  be  the  true  and  immacu- 
late spouse  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  wonder  not,  Madam,  that  I 
call  Home  a  harlot;  for  that  Kirk  is  altogether  polluted  with  all 
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kind  of  spiritual  fornication,  as  well  in  doctrine  as  in  inamicra," 
He  offered  to  prove  that  the  '^Kirk  of  the  Jews,"  when  it  cruci- 
fied Jesus,  was  not  so  far  removed  from  true  rehgion  "as  that 
Kirk  of  Rome  is  declined."  "My  conscience,"  said  Mary,  "is 
not  so."  Conscience,  he  answered,  requires  knowledge;  and  he 
proceeded  to  say  that  she  had  enjoyed  no  true  teaching.  De- 
scending to  particulars,  he  pronouncetl  the  mass  "the  invention 
of  man,"  and  therefore  "an  abomination  before  God."  To  hia 
harangue,  Mary  said,  "If  they  were  here  whom  I  have  heard, 
they  would  answer  you."  Knox  expressed  ttie  wish  that  the 
"moat  learned  Papist  in  Europe"  were  present,  that  she  might 
learn  "the  vanity  of  the  papistical  religion,"  and  how  Uttle 
ground  it  had  in  the  Word  of  God.  Knox  departed,  wishing 
that  she  might  be  as  great  a  blessing  to  Scotland  "  as  over  Debn 
orah  was  in  the  commonwealth  of  Israel."  He  remarks  that  she 
''continued  in  her  massing;  and  despised  and  quietly  mocked 
all  exhortation."  Being  asked  by  his  friends  at  the  time  what 
he  thought  of  her,  he  said,  "  If  there  be  not  in  her  a  proud  mind, 
a  crafty  wit,  and  an  indurate  heart  against  God  and  his  truth, 
my  judgment  faileth  me."  In  Knox,  as  he  appears  in  these 
interviews,  one  may  behold  the  incarnation  of  the  democratic 
spirit  of  Calvinism.  Close  attention  to  the  verbal  combat  of 
the  Queen  and  Knox  does  not  warrant  either  the  inference  that 
he  was  of  a  mind  to  drive  her,  for  being  a  Catholic,  from  the 
throne,  or  that  she  cherished  an  intent  to  exterminate  the  Church 
protected  by  the  law  of  the  Land, 

On  another  occasion  he  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of 
the  Queen,  in  consequence  of  his  preaching  about  the  <lancing 
at  Holyrood.  Knox  said  that  in  the  presence  of  her  Council  she 
was  grave,  but  "how  aoon  soever  the  French  fiUocks,  fiddlers, 
and  others  of  that  band  gat  into  the  house  alone,  then  might  be 
Been  skipping  not  very  comely  for  honest  women."  It  must 
be  remarked  that  the  dances  in  vogue  then  would  not  now  he 
deemed  very  comely,  even  by  liberal  critics.'  "He  was  called 
and  accused,  as  one  that  had  irreverently  spoken  of  the  Queen, 
and  that  travailed  to  bring  her  into  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
people."  "The  Queen,"  he  says,  "made  a  long  harangue,"  to 
which  he  replied  by  repeating  exactly  what  he  had  said  in  the 
pulpit.    In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  freely  exprfcsped 
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hla  opinion  of  her  tincles^  whom  he  styled  "enemies  to  God  and 
unto  hia  son  Jesus  Christ>"  and  declined  her  request  that  he 
would  come  and  make  what  criticisms  he  had  to  make  upon  her 
conduct  to  her  personally.  He  could  not  wait  upon  individ- 
uals, but  it  was  his  function  "  to  rebuke  the  sina  and  vices  of  all " 
in  his  sermons,  whieh  he  invited  her  to  come  and  hear.  He  was 
too  shrewd  to  consent  to  be  silent  in  public  for  the  sake  of  the 
privilege  of  conversing  with  her  in  private.  She  showed  her 
displeasure.  But  "the  said  John  departed  with  a  reasonable 
merry  countenance ;  whereat  some  Papists,  offendeil,  said, '  He  is 
not  afraid;'  which  heard  of  him,  he  answered,  'Why  should  the 
pleasing  face  of  a  gentlewoman  fear  me?  I  have  looked  in  the 
faces  of  many  angry  men,  and  yet  have  not  been  afraid  above 
measure.'  " 

The  mass  and  auricular  confession  were  not  wholly  given  up, 
especially  in  the  western  districts  south  of  the  Clyde.  "The 
brethren,"  says  Knox,  "determined  to  put  to  their  own  hands," 
and  no  longer  wait  for  King  or  Council,  but  "execute  the  pun- 
ishment that  God  had  appointed  to  idolaters  in  bis  law,  by  such 
means  as  they  mighty  wherever  they  should  be  apprehended." 
The  brethren  had  begun  this  work  of  executing  the  law  for  them- 
selves, when  the  Queen,  who  was  at  Lochleven,  sent  for  Knox. 
He  defended  the  proceeding.  Where  kings  neglect  their  duty 
of  executing  the  laws,  the  people  may  do  it  for  them,  and  even 
restrain  kings,  he  added,  in  case  they  spare  the  wicked  and 
oppress  the  innocent.  "The  examples,"  he  said^  "are  evident, 
Samuel  feared  not  to  slay  Agag,  tlie  fat  and  delicate  King  of 
ilek,  whom  King  Saul  had  saved;  neither  spared  Ellas  Jeze- 
I'b  false  prophets  and  Baal's  priests,  albeit  that  King  Ahab 
was  present.  Phineas  was  no  magistrate,  and  yet  feared  he  not 
to  strike  Cozbi  and  Zimri"  — and  he  specified  in  the  plainest 
words  the  sin  of  which  they  were  guilty.  He  informed  Mary 
that  she  must  fulfill  her  part  of  "the  mutual  contract,"  if  she 
expected  to  get  obedience  from  her  subjects.^  "Tlie  said  John 
left  her,"  but,  much  to  his  surprise,  early  the  next  morning,  she 
sent  for  him  again.  He  met  her  "at  the  hawking,  by  West 
Kineross.  Whether  it  was  the  night's  sleep,  or  deep  dissimula- 
tion, that  made  her  to  forget  her  former  anger,  wise  men  may 
doubt."    She  conversed  with  him  in  a  familiar  and  confidential 
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style,  asking  his  good  offices  to  restore  peace  between  the  Earl 
of  Argyle  and  his  wife ;  ami  wound  up  tlie  conference  by  alluding 
to  the  interview  of  the  previous  night,  and  by  promising  "to 
minister  justice"  as  be  had  required.  Many  arrests  were  actu- 
ally made,  apparently  in  pursuance  of  her  promise.  But  from 
about  this  time  (1563),  eymptoms  of  a  Romiah  reaction  were 
manifest.  The  Queen's  influence  began  to  have  its  effect.  Knox 
was  not  ignorant  of  her  conrununications  with  France,  Spain^  and 
the  Papal  Court;  for  he  had  his  own  correspondents  on  the 
Continent.*  From  this  time  Knox  and  the  Queen  were  really 
engaged  in  a  contest^  each  for  the  extermination  of  the  other.' 
When  it  was  known  that  she  was  considering  the  question  of  a 
marriage  with  the  Archrluke  of  Austria,  or  with  Don  Carlos,  the 
son  of  Philip  II.,  and  when  Knox  found  the  Protestant  nobles 
lukewarm  or  indifferent  on  the  subject,  he  did  not  hesiUte  to 
thunder  in  the  pulpit  against  the  scheme,  and  to  predict  direful 
consequences,  should  the  nobles  allow  it  to  be  carried  out.  Ex- 
(Operated  at  this  new  interference,  the  Queen  summoned  him  to 
her  presence,  and  with  passionate  outbursts  of  weeping  de- 
nounced his  impertinent  meddling  with  affairs  that  did  not  belong 
to  him.  Knox  maintained  his  imperturbable  coolness,  although 
he  declared  that  he  had  no  pleasure  in  seeing  her  weep,  since 
that  he  could  not,  without  pain,  .see  the  tears  of  h)3  own  boya 
when  he  chastised  them.  Dismissed  from  the  Queen's  presence, 
he  was  detained  for  a  while  in  the  adjacent  room,  where  he 
"merrily  ^^  uttered  a  quaint  homily  to  the  ladies  of  the  court  on 
their  "gay  gear"  ajid  on  the  havoc  that  death  would  make  with 
their  flesh  and  all  their  finery;  a  speech  in  a  tone  that  has  been 
aptly  likened  to  that  of  the  soliloquy  of  the  grave-digger  in 
Uamlct. 

In  the  summer  of  1563,  during  the  absence  of  the  Queen 
from  Edinburgh,  her  followers  who  were  left  behind  attempted 
to  hold  mass  in  the  chapel  at  Holyrood.  An  unusual  number 
from  the  town  joined  them.  "Divers  of  the  brethren,  being 
sore  offended,  consulted  how  to  redress  that  enormity."  They 
resorted  to  the  spot  in  order  to  note  down  the  names  of  such  aa 
might  come  to  participate  in  the  unlawful  rite.  It  appears  that 
the  chapel  door  was  burst  open,  "whereat,  the  priest  and  the 
French  dames,  being  affrayed,  made  the  about  to  be  sent  to  tlie 
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town."  Two  of  the  party  were  indicted  "for  carrying  pistols 
within  the  burgh,  convention  of  lieges  at  the  palace,  and  iDva- 
sion  of  the  Queen's  servants."  Knox,  who  had  been  clothed 
with  authority  to  sununon  the  faithful  together  in  ajiy  grave 
emergt^ncy,  issued  a  circular  calling  upon  them  to  be  in  Edin- 
buigh  on  the  day  which  had  been  desi^ated  for  tlie  trial.  The 
Queen  iuiagined  that  she  had  now  caught  him  in  a  plain  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  He  was  required  to  appear  before  her  and  the 
Privy  Council,  to  which  were  joined  a  considerable  number  of 
government  officers  and  nobleg.  He  gives  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  and  of  the  colloquies  that  took  place.  He 
states  also  that  "  the  bruit  rising  in  the  town  that  Jolin  Knox 
was  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  the  brethren  of  the  Kirk  followed  in 
such  number  that  the  umer  close  was  full,  and  all  the  stairs,  even 
to  the  chamber  door  where  the  Queen  and  Council  sat."  This 
gathering  of  his  supporters  would,  of  itself,  disincline  the  Coun- 
cil to  molest  him ;  but,  independently  of  the  immediate  danger 
attending  such  a  step,  the  Protestant  lords,  the  subtle  and  un- 
principled Lothington,  for  example,  however  they  might  charge 
him  with  fanaticism,  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion of  hostility  towards  him.  He  had  leave  to  depart,  but  did 
not  go  until  he  had  turned  to  the  Queen  and  prayed  that  "God 
would  purge  her  heart  from  Popery  and  preserve  her  from  the 
counsel  of  flatterers."  It  is  a  mark  of  the  steadfast  honesty  of 
Kijox  that  he  broke  off  intercourse,  for  a  long  time,  with  Murray, 
whom  he  honored  and  loved,  but  whom,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  lords,  he  blamed  for  neglecting,  in  the  Parliament  of 
1563,  the  first  Parliament  after  the  Queen's  arrival,  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  i>eace  made  in  1560,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Prot- 
estant religion.*  Tlie  principal  business  done  at  that  sesaion  was 
to  give  a  legal  security  to  the  appropriations  that  had  been  inade 
of  the  church  lands,  by  which  the  nobles  had  so  much  profit^ed. 
It  was  a  short  time  after  this  meeting  of  Parliament  that  Knox 
preached  the  famous  sermon  to  which  we  have  referred  on  the 
Queen's  marriage. 

Tiie  gloomy  prospects  of  the  cause  of  reform  led  Knox  to 
adopt  a  form  of  public  prayer  for  the  Queen,  in  which  the  Al- 
mighty was  besought  to  "deliver  her  from  the  bondage  and 
thraldom  of  Satan,"  and  thus  save  the  realm  "from  that  plague 
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and  vengeance  that  inevitably  follows  idolalryj"  as  well  as  her 
own  soul  from  "  that  eternal  damnation  which  abides  all  obsti- 
nate and  impenitent  unto  the  end."  At  an  assembly  of  the 
Kirk  in  the  summer  of  1564,  the  propriety  of  this  prayer  came 
up  for  discussion.  At  this  meeting  the  lay  lords,  Murray,  Ham- 
ilton, Argyle,  Morton,  Lethington,  and  others,  entered  into 
debate  with  the  clerical  leaders  on  this  question  and  on  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  Queen.  But  Knox  and  his  associates 
asserted  that  the  mass  is  idolatry,  and,  by  Old  Testament  law 
and  precedents,  must  be  ptinished  with  death.  No  vote  was 
taken ;  but  it  was  soon  evident  to  the  lay  leaders  that  there  was 
no  room  for  a  middle  party,  and  no  hope  that  the  Queen  would 
abaiidon  her  "idolatry." 

It  is  obvious  that  Knox  and  his  followers  were  no  disciples 
of  the  doctrine  of  toleration.  Two  things,  however,  deserve  to 
be  noticed.  First,  there  was  no  kingdom  where  Roman  Catho- 
lics having  the  relative  strength  of  the  Calvinists  of  Scotland 
would  have  endured  for  a  moment  a  Protestant  sovereign.  The 
story  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  shows  what  the  Catholic  party 
demanded,  even  when  there  was  a  powerful  minority  opposed 
to  them.  Secondly,  Ivnox  and  his  associates  were  well  convinced 
that  the  Queen,  notwithstanding  her  fair  professions,  only  waited 
for  a  favomble  opportunity  to  extirpate  them  and  to  bring  back 
the  papal  system,  the  abolition  of  which  she  did  not  concede  to 
be  legal.  But,  apart  from  these  considerations,  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  rites,  in  the  eyes  of  Knox,  were  idolatry  which  must 
be  capitiilly  punished  and  utterly  suppressed ;  otherwise  the 
judgments  of  heaven  would  fall  on  the  land.  He  attributed 
the  partial  failure  of  the  crops  to  the  wrath  of  God  at  the  Queen's 
mass. 

The  Protestants  had  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  a  feeling  that 
their  cause  was  being  cautiously  undermined.  They  watched 
with  eager  attention  the  various  negotiations  bavmg  respect  to 
the  Queen's  marriage.  Had  they  been  fully  aware  of  the  elForta 
tliat  w^ere  nia^le  to  effect  a  marriage  between  Mary  and  Don 
Carlos  of  8pain,  which  were  defeated  by  the  machinations  of 
Catharine  de  Medici,  through  her  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Guise, 
they  would  have  been  filleil  with  alarm  and  iniUgnation.  The 
propositions  of  Elizabeth,  including  that  of  a  marriage  of  Mary 
to  Leicester,  fell  to  the  groimd.    How  far  the  English  Queen 
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was  smcere  in  them  it  la  imposnble  to  eay,  since  even  her  most 
sagacious  advisors  could  not  fathom  hor  duplicity.  One  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  Eliaatx'th's  matrimonial  schemes  for  Mary  was 
the  steady  refusal  of  tlso  former  definitrly  to  guarantee  the  suc- 
cession to  her  sister  of  Scotland.  She  meant  to  retain  this  safe- 
guard for  her  Uf<?  in  her  own  hands.  AH  plans  of  this  sort  were 
cut  off  by  Mary's  marriage  with  Damley.  It  was  a  case  of 
mutual  love  at  first  sight.  Damley  was  Mary's  cousin,  and  the 
grandflon  of  Margaret,  tlie  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  whom  she  married  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
James  IV,  Mary  wa.'?  charmed  with  his  personal  appearance 
^  his  tall  fomi,  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  and  his  smooth, 
handsome  face.  Darnley  was  a  Catholic.  Murray  and  the  Prot- 
estants opposetl  the  marriage  as  a  decisive  step  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  old  reUgion.  They  complainecl  that  the  laws 
against  idolatry  were  not  enforced.  Mary  had  taken  a  husband 
without  consulting  her  Parliament,  wliich,  if  not  illegal,  was  inde- 
corous; and  she  had  proclaimed  him  as  King  of  Scots,  which 
was  considered  an  unconstitutional  act.'  The  Queen  had  mar- 
ried against  the  remonstrance  of  Elizabeth  and  had  incurred 
her  displeasure.  TTie  hopes  of  Mary  centered  in  the  King  of 
Spain  ami  her  other  friends  on  the  Contment.  The  discontented 
barons,  with  Murray  at  their  head,  took  up  arms;,  but  not  receiv- 
ing the  promised  aid  from  England,  their  forces  were  dispersed, 
and  the  leaders  were  compelled  to  fly  across  the  border.  Just 
at  this  juncture,  it  was  apprehended  that  France  and  Spain 
would  join  hands  in  a  common  attack  upon  Protestantism.'  It 
was  supposed,  though  erroneously,  that  Catharine  de  Medici  and 
her  son  had  signed  a  league  at  Bayonne,  at  the  in.'itigation  of 
Alva,  for  this  end.  It  was  believed,  also,  that  Mary  had  for- 
mally attached  her  signature  to  the  same  bond.  The  political 
situation  was  so  penlmjs  for  England  and  English  Protestantism 
that  Elizabeth  was  led  falsely  to  di.'^avow  all  connection  with 
Murray  and  his  enterprise.  Had  Darnley  been  an  able  man,  and 
had  his  Queen  been  possessed  of  a  wisdom  and  self-control  equal 
to  lier  acuteness  and  vivacity,  the  subsequent  history  of  Scotland, 
and  of  England  too,  would  have  been  essentially  altered.    But  it 

'  Burton,  v.  2Tfl. 

'  Mary  had  applied  to  th«  King  of  Spun  for  help  against  h«r  Hubjects.     Hon- 
Bck,  Mary  and  ft^r  Aivitsa-s,  i.  114. 
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took  but  a  short  time  for  the  incompatibility  betwwn  Mary  and 
Darnlcy  (o  manifest  itself.  Elateil  by  Ins  elevation,  he  offended 
the  nobles  by  his  insolence  and  airs  of  superiority.  His  dnmk- 
enness  and  other  low  vices  soon  disgusted,  and  at  length  com- 
pletely alienated,  his  wiic.  Mary  was  imprudent  enough  to 
bestow  so  many  marks  of  favor  on  RizziOj  an  Italian  whom  she 
hail  made  her  Secretary,  tliat  he  became  an  object  of  bitter 
hatred  to  the  nobility.  They  despised  him  as  an  upstart  and 
an  adventurer  who  had  usurped  that  place  in  the  counsels 
and  good  graces  of  the  Queen  which  belonged  to  themselves. 
Rizzio  had  promoted  the  marriage  with  Darnley.  He  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  props  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  faction.  Par- 
liament was  about  to  assemble,  'Hhe  spiritual  estate,"  to  quote 
from  a  letter  of  Mary  herself,  "being  placed  there  in  the  ancient 
manner,  tending  to  have  tlonc  some  good  anent  restoring  the 
auld  religion,  and  to  have  proceeded  against  our  rebels  accord- 
ing to  their  demerits."*  The  estates  of  Murray  and  his  con- 
federates were  to  be  forfeited.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1566,  Rizzio 
was  murdered  as  the  result  of  a  plot  of  which  Darnley  on  the  one 
part,  who  was  moved  by  jealousy  of  Rizzio,  and  Ruthven  and 
other  Protestant  lords  on  the  other,  who  were  enraged  at  the 
influence  acquired  by  Rizzio,  were  the  authors  and  executors. 
Damley  was  angry  that  the  crown  matrimonial  was  withheld 
from  him.  It  was  stipulated  in  a  secret  agreement  of  Darnley 
with  the  lords  that  the  banished,  nobles  should  be  restored  and 
the  Protestant  religion  maintained.  Rizzio  was  dragged  out  of 
the  apartment  in  which  the  Queen  was  supping,  and  slain  in  the 
adjacent  room.  It  was  only  three  months  before  the  birth  of 
the  Queen's  son,  afterwards  James  VI.,  whose  life,  as  well  as 
the  Ufe  of  his  mother,  were  expospd  to  imminent  peril  by  this 
scene  of  brutal  violence.  The  Queen's  power  of  dissembling 
now  served  her  well.  She  won  the  feeble  Damley  to  a  coop- 
eration with  her  scheme^  and  escaping  on  Monday,  at  midnight, 
from  Holyrood  —  the  murder  of  Rizzio  was  on  Saturday  even- 
ing —  she  rode  for  five  hours  on  horseback,  and  reached  the 
strong  fortress  of  Dunbar  at  dayUght,  Tlie  banished  lords  hati 
appeared  in  Edinburgh  on  Sunday,  the  day  after  the  murder, 
llie  new  turn  that  was  given  to  affairs  by  the  Queen's  bold  and 

■  Letter  n(  Mary  to  herCouncillor,  the  Disbop  f>f  Rihb.  in  Latnnofl,  i.  342.     Sop 
Burtgo,  iv.  304. 
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succpssful  movement  obliged  Morton,  and  the  other  lords  who 
had  been  directly  participant  in  the  destruction  of  Rizzio,  to 
take  refuge  for  a  while  in  England.  The  others,  including 
Murray,  were  received  into  favor.  From  this  time,  aa  we  follow 
this  tragic  history,  we  tread  at  almost  every  step  upon  disputed 
ground.  Around  these  transactions  there  have  gathered  the 
conflicting  sympathies  of  religious  parties,  not  to  speak  of  the 
personal  feelings  which  cluster  about  events  of  pathetic  inter- 
eat,  events  which  have  been  selected  by  great  poets  as  an  appro- 
priate theme  for  the  drama.  But  there  are  some  leading  facts 
that  are  fully  ascertained^  and  whether  they  are  in  every  case 
admitted  or  not,  they  cannot  plausibly  be  disputed.  One  of 
these  facts  is  the  complete  eistrangement  of  the  Queen  from 
Darnley.  He  had  been  mean  and  treacherous  enough  to  ap*- 
pear  before  the  council  and  solemnly  to  affirm,  what  everybody 
knew  to  be  false,  that  he  had  had  no  concern  in  the  slaying  of 
Rizaio.  He  incurred  the  vindictive  hatred  of  all  who  had  been 
his  confederates  in  the  commission  of  that  act.  But  Mary  took 
no  pains  to  conceal,  she  rather  took  pains  to  manifest  publicly, 
her  thorough  <li6lil^  and  her  contempt  for  him.  He  waa  despised 
and  shunned  by  all.  The  birth  of  his  son,  afterwards  James  VI, 
of  England  and  James  T.  of  Scotland,  which  took  place  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1566,  did  not  affect  the  rela- 
tions of  his  parents  to  one  another.  The  repugnance  with 
which  Mary  regarded  Darnley  was  known  to  everybody,  and  was 
reported  to  foreign  courts.  Another  fact  is  her  growing  fond- 
ness for  Bothwell,  which  was,  also,  a  matter  of  comjuon  obser- 
vation, and  was  manifested  by  unmistakable  signs.  Bothwell 
was  a  brave,  adventurous,  resolute  man,  with  some  exterior 
polish  acquired  at  the  court  of  France,  but  unscrupulous  and 
unprincipled.  Though  connected  with  the  Protestant  side,  he 
had  stood  faithfully  by  the  Queen  Regent,  Mary's  mother,  and 
by  Mary  herself.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio, 
but  on  that  occasion  had  hhnself  escaped  from  Holyrood,  and 
had  lent  her  timely  and  effective  assistance.  Although  the  fact 
is  still  questioned  by  Mary's  enthu.siastic  defenders,  it  is  never- 
theless established  that  her  attachment  to  him  grew  into  an 
overpowering  passion.'  Bothwell  had  a  wife  to  whom  he  had 
not  long  been  married;   Mary  had  a  husband.    Such  were  the 

<  Burton,  iv.  324  eeq. 


hindrances  in  the  way  of  their  union.  It  was  affirmed  subse- 
quently by  Argyle  and  Huntley  that  thoy,  together  with  Both- 
well,  Murray,  and  Lethington,  used  the  disafTection  of  the  Queen 
towards  her  husband  as  a  means  of  obtaining  her  consent  to 
the  pardon  and  return  of  Morton  and  others,  who  were  in  ban- 
ishment on  account  of  their  agency  in  the  death  of  Rizzio.  They 
began  by  proposing  to  her  a  divorce,  but  "the  one  thing  clear 
is  that  a  promiise  was  made  to  rid  the  Queen  of  her  unendurable 
husband,  and  that  without  a  divorce." '  Morton  was  allowed 
to  return,  but  refused  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  plot,  unless 
he  were  furnished  with  a  written  authorization  from  Mary,  which 
could  not  be  procured.'  Murray  claimed  with  truth  that  he 
never  entered  into  an  engagement  for  the  murder  of  Darnley; 
but  Lethington,  accorrUng  to  the  statement  of  Argyle  and  Hunt- 
ley, had  said  that  Murray  would  "look  through  hia  fingers"  — 
that  is,  stand  off  and  not  interfere.  Whether  Murray  was  aware 
of  the  plot,  and  was  willing  to  have  it  succeed  by  other  hands 
than  his  own,  ib  a  question  which  cannot  be  determined.  The 
Queen,  just  before,  gave  a  striking  proof  of  her  affection  for 
BothweU  by  paying  him  a  visit  when  he  was  ill,  at  the  peril  of 
her  own  life.  Darnley  had  been  taken  ill  and  went  to  Glasgow, 
where  he  was  cared  for  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  the  old 
Earl  of  Lennox.  The  Queen  announced  her  purpose  to  \'iMt 
him.  She  made  the  visit,  and  aftt^r  they  met,  a  conversation 
occurred  between  Darnley  and  Crawford,  a  gentleman  in  the 
service  of  Lennox,  whom  the  latter  had  instruct-ed  to  observe 
and  report  whatever  he  saw  and  heard.  The  Queen  hat!  ar- 
ranged with  Darnley  that  he  should  be  taken  to  Craigniillar  Castle 
and  there  receive  medical  treatment.  Both  Crawford  and  Darn- 
ley expressetl  to  one  another  their  dislike  of  this  arrangement,  in 
Bucb  terms  as  imply  a  suspicion  that  evil,  even  murder,  might 
possibly  be  intended.  Darnley  expressed  to  Mary  his  penitence 
and  his  ardent  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  relations 
between  them.  She  met  his  advances  apparently  in  a  friendly 
spiiit,  and  gave  him  fair  promises.  A  few  days  latw  he  was 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  but  instead  of  being  taken  to  Craig- 
millar,  or  to  Holyrood,  he  was  conveyed  to  a  place  close  to  the 

«  Sec  Burton,  iv,  332  Ber[. 

'  Marlon,  Ln  t1i«  coaFetwioD.  (hat  he  made  before  him  ^ttMUtion,  owned  that  he 
WM  yrg^tyl  by  liothwcll  lo  join  in  the  plot,  and  «aid,  as  a  reHon  for  not  rcvea]- 
ibg  it  to  Uic  Queen,    "She  was  the  doer  thereof/' 
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dty  wall,  called  the  !Ork-of-&eld,  to  an  uninhabited  bouse  that 
bdoogcd  to  Hobi^rt  Balfour,  a  fJft^Ddent  of  Bothvell,  several 
roomn  of  wluch  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  King's  receplion. 
The  Queen  sl^t  aeveral  nights  in  ibe  room  under  Damley'a 
apartment ;  but  on  Sunday  evening,  the  9th  of  February*  1567, 
she  k^t  hU  bedside  to  attend  the  festiWties  comnected  with  the 
wedding  of  one  of  her  servants  at  Holyrood.  That  oi^t  the 
houte  was  blovn  up  with  gunpowder,  which  Bothwell  and  his 
follonrerB  had  placed  in  the  Queen's  bedroom,  under  Dandey. 
Hia  body  was  found  at  some  distance  from  the  house.  ^Miether 
be  waA  strangled,  or  otherwise  killed,  before  the  e]q>Iosion  or 
not,  in  still  a  controverted  point.  The  conspirators  had  pro- 
vided themselves  with  false  keys  and  ha^i  deliberately  perfected 
all  their  arrangements.  Whether  or  not  the  Queen  was  privy 
to  the  iiiurdtT,  her  conduct  afterwards  was  sufficiently  impru- 
dent to  confirm  the  worst  suBpidong.  Bothwell,  who  was  known 
to  \)C  the  principal  criminal,  was  shielded  by  a  trial  so  conducted 
as  to  be  nothing  short  of  a  mockery  of  justice.^  Instead  of  ex- 
jHTi4rncing  her  disploaiiure,  he  rose  still  higher  in  her  favor,  and 
wtw  honored  with  an  accumulation  of  offices  which  rendered  himj 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  kingdom.  The  next  great  event 
is  the  abduction  of  the  Queen  by  Bothwell,  who,  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  retainers,  stopped  her  on  her  way,  and,  without  any 
rfiwiHtance  on  her  part,  conducted  her  to  SCirling  Castle.  Pre- 
viously, at  a  supper  which  he  gave  in  Edinburgh,  possibly  tlu-ough 
the  fi^ar  that  he  iaspired,  he  had  prevailed  on  most  of  the  first 
men  of  .Scotland  to  sagn  a  paper  recommending  the  Queen  to 
marry  him.  In  Mary's  own  account  of  her  capture  and  of  the 
occiUTcnces  at  Stirling,  she  represents  that  force  was  used^  but 
merely  tcj  such  a  degree,  and  accompanied  with  such  ptotesta- 
tionn  of  love  —  which  had  the  more  effect  from  her  sense  of  the 
grciLt  MfTvicf's  he  had  rendered  her  —  that  she  could  only  forgive 
her  wuitor  for  this  excess  and  impatience  of  affection.  Sir  James 
Mf^lville,  her  faithful  friend,  who  had  warned  her,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  againfit  marrying  Bothwel],  was  with  her  when  she  waa 
stopped  by  him ;  ami  he  dryly  remarks  that  Captain  Blackader, 
who  capttired  him,  told  him  "that  it  was  with  the  Queen's  own 
consent."'    Spottiawoode,  who  wrote  his  history  at  the  request 
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of  James  I.,  her  son,  says  that  "No  men  doubted  but  this  was 
done  by  her  ovm  liking  and  consent."'  Bothwell  was  divorced 
from  hig  wife^  and  the  public  wedding  that  united  him  to  the 
Queen  followed.  He  now  governed  witli  a  high  hand.  Mary 
herself,  to  her  own  cost,  soon  became  more  fully  acquainted  with 
Ills  coarse  and  despotic  nature,  and  was  an  unhappy  wife.  Mean- 
time the  principal  barons  were  combining  anil  preparing  to  crush 
Bothwellj  and  they  entered  into  communication  with  Ehzabelh, 
from  whom  they  sought  assistance.  At  Carberry  Hill  the  forces 
of  Bothwell  and  the  army  collected  by  the  lords  were  arrayed 
against  each  other.  But  a  battle  wag  avoided  by  the  surremler 
of  Mary,  after  a  long  parley  and  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement 
which  permitted  the  escape  of  Bothwell.  She  was  led  to  Eiliii- 
burgh,  and  treated  with  great  personal  indignity,  especially  by 
the  people,  who  generally  believed  in  her  criminality.  From 
there  she  wm  taken  aa  a  prisoner  t^  Lochlevcn.  Tlie  lords  had 
intercepted  a  letter,  as  they  a^ertedj  from  Mary  to  Bothwell, 
which  showed  that  her  passion  for  him  had  not  abat^'d.  Sir 
James  Melville,  speaking  of  a  letter  to  the  Queen  from  the  Laird 
of  Grange,  written  at  this  time,  saya:  "It  contained  many  other 
loving  and  humble  admonitiong^  which  made  her  bitterly  to 
weep,  for  she  could  not  do  that  so  hastily  which  ^rroc^titt  of  lime  mitjht 
ham  accomplished,"  that  is,  "put  him  [Bothwell]  dean  out  of 
mind."^  This  Ls  one  among  the  abundant  proofs  that  whatever 
constraint  had  been  put  upon  her  movements  by  liothwell,  the 
chain  that  bound  her  to  him  was  the  infatuation  of  her  own  heart. 
Tlie  statements  in  the  foregoing  sketch  rest  upon  endence 
which  is  independent  of  the  famous  "casket  letters"  —  the  let- 
ters anti  love-sonnets  addressed  by  Mary  to  Bothwell,  together 
with  contracts  of  marriage  between  them,  which,  it  was  alleged, 
were  foimd  in  a  silver  casket,  that  Bothwell,  aft<T  his  flight, 
vainly  eiidea.vored  to  procure  from  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh. 
But  we  are  assiured  that  "we  have  only  Morton's  word  for  the 
nature  and  number  of  the  papers  found"  in  the  silver  casket. 
"No  inventory  of  its  contents  . .  .  was  produced."'  If  the  casket 
letters  are  genuine,  they  prove  ineont^stably  that  in  the  murder 
of  Darnlcy,  Mary  was  an  aeeomplice  l>cfore  the  act.  The  genu- 
ineness of  them  has  been  more  or  less  elalwrately  discussed,  and 

>  Hiatant  af  th^f  Church  of  Scotland  (Edinb   «1..  1&51).  U.  &1. 
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hag  beea  maintained  by  the  most  enainent  historians,  as  Hume, 
Robertson,  Laing,  Burton,  Mackintosh,  Mignct,  Rankc.  Their 
genuineness  has  been  defended  more  lately  by  Froude,  in  his 
"History  of  England."  A  very  acute  writer  on  the  other  side 
is  Mr.  Hosack,  the  author  of  a  work  upon  Mary  and  her  accusers.' 
Not  a  few  dispassionate  critics  have  judged  that  tlie  letters  con- 
tain many  internal  marks  of  genuineness  which  it  wouJd  be  quite 
difficult  for  a  counterfeiter  to  invent^  and  that  the  scrutiny  to 
which  they  were  subjected  in  the  Scottish  Tmy  Council,  the 
Scottish  ParEament,  and  the  English  Privy  Council  was  such 
that,  if  they  were  forged,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  failure 
to  detect  the  imposture.  Moreover,  the  character  of  Murray, 
although  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  was  not  the  immaculate 
person  that  he  ia  sometimes  cousidered  to  have  been,  must  have 
been  black  indeed  if  these  documents,  which  he  brought  forward 
to  prove  the  guilt  of  liis  sister,  were  forged.  But  Murray  is 
praised  not  only  by  his  personal  adherents  and  by  his  party, 
but  by  men  like  Spottiswoode  and  Melville.'  Rankej^  who  con- 
eiders  the  letters  to  be  genuine,  though  somewhat  altered  in  pass- 
ing through  the  various  translations,  still  hesitates  to  pronounce 
a  decision  in  regard  to  the  Queen's  foreknowledge  of  the  murder. 
Another  interpretation  of  the  matter  was  broached  —  that  Mary 
was  actually  becoming  drawn  to  her  penitent  huisband,  that  their 
reconciliation  was  sincere;  and  that  Bothwell,  seeing  the  danger 
that  hig  prize  would  slip  from  his  grasp,  hastened  the  consunmia- 
tion  of  his  plot.  Ranke  observes  that  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem belongs  to  the  poet  who  can  open  up  the  depths  of  the  heart, 
those  abysses  in  which  the  storms  of  passion  rage,,  and  actions 
are  bom  which  bid  defiance  to  law  and  to  morality,  and  yet  have 
deep  roots  in  the  human  soul.'  It  does  not  appear,  however^  in 
what  way  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  genuineness  of  the  casket 
letters,  as  Ranke  afhrms  it,  with  any  other  supposition  than 
Mary's  compUcity  in  the  plot  in  which  Bothwell  was  the  cliief 
actor.    Evidence  is  not  wanting  that  they  have  not  been  mate- 

'  Mary  Quern  <yf  S^cots  and  her  Acn^^u.  By  John  Hoaack,  BRrriHtcr  at  Law. 
3d  edJUoti.     2  vuIb.     Loiidun,  1870. 

*  "A  man  truly  good,  and  worthy  to  be  ranked  mnongst  the  best  govemoTi 
that  this  kingdom  hath  enjoyed,  and,  therefore,  to  this  day  honored  with  the  title 
of  'Uie  good  R^ent,'  "  —  Spot  lis  woode,  Hietory  of  iht  Churrh  a}  .^cotlajid,  ii.  121. 

•  Engtiaehe  Gaeh,  i.  2B7.  Of  the  abduL-tion  of  Mary,  Ran ka  aay«  ;  "Ilulb 
frcLwlKig,  halb  getwUbgt^D.,  gjerieth  flie  in  seine  Gcir&lt,  UDd  dsdurch  in  die  NqUIi- 
wendigkeit,  ilim  ibre  Hand  zu  gebfo"  (p.  269). 
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riaHly  interpolated.*  The  author  of  an  instructive  chapter  (VIII.) 
on  "Mary  Stewart/*  in  "The  Wars  of  Religion,"  in  Volume  III. 
of  "The  Cambridge  Modern  History"  (1905),  observes  respecting 
the  "casket  letters":  "The  tendency  of  recent  discovery  and 
research,  rendering  at  least  no  longer  tenable  certain  positions 
maintained  by  former  opponents  of  their  genuineness,  is  to  sug- 
gest a  large  foundation  of  Mary's  actual  writing  craftily  altered 
or  interpolated." '  Certain  facts  are  referred  to  aa  partiaUy 
explained  by  this  inference. 

At  Lochleven  Mary  signed  two  documents,  the  one  abdicat- 
ing the  tlironc,  the  other  appointing  Murray  Regent  during  the 
minority  of  her  chikL  From  this  date,  in  public  records,  the 
reign  of  James  VI.  commences.  The  infant  King  was  crowned 
at  Stirling,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1567. 


'  Burlan,  v.  181.  Aa  to  the  vexed  queiilkons  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  at  Mnry, 
and  of  the  ^nuineniUi)  of  the  c-itakFt  ■Jocume'ntp,  quevtinn^  tliat  dCill  iiiitpri«l  tho 
Tninda  of  men,  notwithatnnding  Mr.  Herht-rt  Spencer's  iudgnient  upon  thy  fri- 
vfility  cf  Ihe  wbole  imjUitj',  the  works  of  Burton  on  the  Otie  eidc,  and  of  Hnaack 
on  ti<e  other,  fortunately  prewnfc  the  c«aB  so  ade<|U9tdy  that  every  reader  U  aided 
la  fofm  a  c^onclufliad  for  hiniHelf.  LawEion'e  edjtrafi  of  Din^hafi  Keith 't^  Hiatarr/  u[ 
the  Affa^*  of  Chareh  and  SttUt  in  Scctland  (priot<Hl  fnr  tlie  gprfttiawootje  8oc,, 
1845),  ft  work  favorable  to  Mar>*p  pFcMota  in  the  Edttor'p  copiuil4  notes  a  largo 
■moUCit  of  vaJuabJe  niBlerial.  Huchanan,  in  hie  Higtorj/,  but  espeeially  in  hie  De- 
iertion  of  the  Aclinnx  of  M/jry  Qvrcv  of  Scota.  which  woa  vritlen  un^er  thp  aMepicm 
of  Murmy,  mailc  a  rlieluncair  yet  jK>iv<?rful  and  elti'Ctive  aEtaek,  which  reflects  tbe 
popular  fccting,  adverse  to  Mar>',  that  oxlatcd  at  the  time  In  8t;ot)and,  I.csly's 
t>rfmec  af  the  Honor  of  Marjf,  by  one  of  her  ceftlDun  adherenta,  was  a  plea  on  the 
other  side.  Uc  wad  followed  by  other  advocates  of  Mary  on  the  Continent.  De 
ThoUj  (lie  great  French  historian,  belio%*ed  wilh  Burhanau,  and  ccjuld  not  Ik-  in- 
dut^  by  J&ni«i  I.  to  rptract  hU  verdict  against  tbe  King's  mother.  Camden, 
the  Enfcliab  bistonan  of  the  Eteveuteenth  century,  tnalnlametl  her  liinnernce, 
Acden^n  and  othcTx  publiniic-d  the  dacunieiitit.  Keith  and  Goodall  wrote  in 
favor  of  Mary.  Tytler,  Whitaker,  and  Chalmers  argueil  on  the  dame  Bide.  Rob- 
trrteon  appclidinl  to  the  tliird  volume  of  hia  lOfitory  of  Scotland  a  carefully  eluJied 
£>iiM^r/ult'on  on  Kinff  Henrf/'g  Alurder,  to  whieb  lie  conaidera  that  Mary  waa  prii-y ; 
and  Ilum^  maLntained  the  same  view  in  hie  fourth  Vollimc-.  itt  tht'  text  and  ib  an 
dabomte  note.  P^tb  contend  for  tbe  genuinenifas  of  the  easket  documcnta,  Gil- 
bert Stuart  replied  to  Robert^an.  An  pxteDsLvc  diaeusNion,  ib  Bgr4:'cment  with 
the  views  of  Hume  and  Robertson,  fills  two  volumes  of  Malcolm  Lainn's  f/ittory 
of  Scotland.  Prince  Alexander  LabanofT  published,  in  1844.  a  eollcction  in  aeveii 
voEutAea.  of  Qwceh  Marj'a  Lettem.  Mr.  Froudc'a  coiidt-nmAlmri  of  Mary  more 
lately  revived  the  controversy.  Mary  Queen  of  Seols  arrd  her  Latent  En^ixh  NiH' 
lorian.  by  Jaiuea  F.  Meline  (New  York,  I&72),  is  a  polcnuGoJ  Work  against  Ftoudi^. 
The  con* reverted  quc'siionB  concerning  Marj-  sre  keenly  eanvaased  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  History  of  Scnitand,  3  vols.,  1903.  The  casket  lettera  are  considered  in 
detail,  in  vol.  ii,  cflpecially  in  Apprmlix  A.  One  concJuBior  of  Mr.  Lang  ia  that 
"aa  the  evidence  elandi*,  the  letlrra  eould  tiot  be  faimded  on  by  a  jurj';  and  tbe 
author  himsflf,  while  unable  to  rej«;t  the  testimony  of  all  the  eircunutanera  to 
Hary's  gudly  foreknowledge  of,  and  acquiescence  in,  the  rrirae  of  her  hLD^bulid's 
murder,  eannot  entertain  any  evrtaia  opioion  aa  to  the  entire  or  partial  autbea. 
tici(y  of  tho  easket  Ipttera." 

*  ThoEDU  Graves  Law,  p.  279. 
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111  Desember  s  nriMSKMi  MRHnod,  wbicn  cuuuiued  umb 
AeU  of  ISOO  for  tht  gatofcKAmpnf  of  IVoteatontim-  Frau 
tfaoe  theiMfV  Kirfc  «ae«fale  tOMtao  fool  a  more  effiomt  (fiaE»-j 
pSne  tfna  bad  been  ptmStkc  before.  Ooe  agn  of  ihe  dange' 
WM  th«  fffptfiiiirifil  eesture  to  vbieii  aB  pulAcauons  were  sub- 
JMied,  Id  tbe  eocwtitution  and  gurermuoit  of  the  SooUiah, 
fSiureb,  tbe  lay  eldership  has  a  pronunent  place.  In  1578  tbe' 
"8ecood  BofA  of  DiaeipiiDe''  embodied  the  complete  Pre^y- 
Icrian  hifT»rrhy,  amending  from  the  parish  sesaons  ihrou^  the 
irrmAryUiiai  aad  provincial  synods  up  to  the  Genend  Assembly, 
whirh  waawpreme.  8uperiDtendent«  were  retained,  whose  func- 
tion it  was  to  carry  out  the  meamtcs  of  the  Assembly.  At 
KrAnkfort,  Knox  had  composed  a  book  of  derotioo  for  public 
woMiip,  whkh  hf*  u«*d  in  his  church  at  Geneva:  '"ITie  Fornoe 
iif  PrayfTH  and  MiniRtration  of  the  Sacraments,  Ac.,  used  in  the 
MriKliHli  O/iiKrf'gation  at  Geneva^  and  approved  by  the  famotn 
aiir]  f^oilly  learned  man,  John  Calvin.''  This,  with  a  few  changes, 
lierraiije  Hie  "  H(>f)k  nf  Common  Order"  for  the  Scottish  Church. 
It  wintJiiriH  no  fonn  nf  absolution.  It  includes  a  Confession  of 
KaHli,  which  diffnrn  from  that;  which  Parliament  and  the  General 
Aiw(J7il>ly  mioptcd,  Tliifl  new  Confeasion  is  derived  from  Cftl- 
vin'M  ('alJrhiHm,  relating  to  the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  doctrine 
of  the  SinTfuiient  is  identical  with  that  of  Calvin,  as  difitingiiished 
frniM  the  LulliciHn  ami  the  earlier  Zwinglian  theory.  There  wag 
a  K^'iietal  fiirrn  of  (expulsion  of  unworthy  persons  from  the  Lord*s 
tahle,  in  connecLion  with  the  rainifltration  of  the  Sacrament. 
Tlili  wiiH  railed  cxeniiiniiinicaUon  or  "fencing  of  the  tables." 
Miirriani'M,  um  well  jim  liiiptisnis,  were  celebrated  in  church  and  on, 
HuriddyM.  TMh  "ilnok  of  Conunon  Order"  continued  in  Ui3e  for 
ulioiil  fi  fkiKnlred  years,  when  it  was  dropped,  in  connection  with 
the  r(.iili':Hf  iij^dihHt  the  Kupiliah  Prayer  Book.  After  the  Pres- 
Kylerimi  Hywtriii  had  been  established  by  the  AssPinbly,  the  old 
pnlily  4vf  Ilie  Clinrch  remained  as  a  matter  of  law.  There  were 
blHliopH,  and  alsn  nbhotw  and  pi-inrs;  these  places  being  filled, 
after  IfiiMI.  by  I'roto.'itants,  and  sometimes  by  laymen.  In  1572 
it  wuH  agned  betwei-n  the  eecle-siastical  and  civil  authorities  that 
the  old  iiiinie>i  and  litles  of  archbi-slnips  and  bishops  should  con- 
liiine,  although  the  ineumbeutii  were  to  have  no  power  greater 
than  Ihal  of  superintendents,  and  were  to  be  subject  to  the  Kirk 
and  (h'lirral  AswMnbly  in  spiritual  things  as  they  were  to  the 
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King  in  things  temporal.  The  temporalities  of  the  sees  had 
mostly  flowed  into  the  han<ls  of  laymen.  This  was  what  Knox 
condentned;  the  revival  of  episcopacy,  in  the  shadowy  form  just 
described,  appears  to  have  excited  in  him  Uttle  or  no  opposition,' 
After  about  twenty  years,  the  Presbyterian  system,  pure  and 
simple,  was  eat^blished,  under  the  auspices  of  Andrew  Melville. 
Subsequently,  the  attempts  of  James  VI.  to  e.stabliah  tlie  royal 
supremacy,  and  to  introduce  not  otdy  the  Anglican  pohty,  but 
the  Anglican  ritual ,  also,  began  that  contest  between  the  TTirone 
and  the  Kirk,  which  f;igna]ized  the  next  reign,  and  brought 
Charles  L  to  the  scaffold.' 

The  Queen  of  England  professed,  and  probably  with  sincerity, 
her  high  indignation  at  the  treatment  of  Mary  by  her  subjects. 
It  was  a  flagrant  disregard  of  Elizabeth's  great  political  maxim 
"that  the  head  should  not  be  subject  to  the  foot."  But  in  Mur- 
ray she  had  a  perspicacious  and  firm  man  to  deal  with.  It  was 
evident  to  the  counselors  of  Elizabeth  and  to  EUzabeth  herself^ 
that  if  she  interposed  to  put  down  the  Protestant  lords,  who  had 
imprisoned  Mary  and  compelled  her  abdication,  they  would  make 
common  cause  nith  France,  and  her  own  throne  would  be  .shaken. 
This  conclusion,  however,  was  not  reached  at  once.  Mary  es- 
caped from  Lochleven  on  the  2d  of  May,  1568,  and  an  army 
quickly  rallied  to  her  standard.  It  was  then  the  wish  of  Eliza- 
beth and  her  Cabinet  to  restore  her  to  her  throne,  without  any 
intervention  of  the  French,  and  under  such  eirctunstances  as 
would  effectually  secure  the  safety  of  England  and  the  ascend- 
ency of  Elizabeth  in  her  coimsels.  But  Mary's  army  was  de- 
feated at  Langside,  when  she  was  attempting  to  march  to 
Dumbarton  Caatle,  and  she  escaped  by  a  precipitate  flight  into 


^  CompAre  McCrie,  p.  326  leq.,  with  Burton,  v.  31S.  The  documents  nuy 
be  found  in  Caldcrwood,  History  of  tht  Kirk  of  Seoliand  {Wodrow  Sotsetyjj  iii, 
170  acq.     See  bIm  Frincip&l  he*,  HiMary  of  the  Churck  ttf  Scotiand.  1.  30G,  ii.  1  seq. 

*  TTie  last  da>-s  of  Knox  were  not  (rec  from  ptril  atid  conflict.  When  thv 
QueenVi  party  obtuned  the  Bscrndency  ftn  1571)  tn  Ediohtirgh,  he  rotired  to  St. 
Asdrevi-e.  JuDCfl  Mel\nlle,  iJterwardfl  a.  miniflter,  then  a  student  in  the  college, 
)ia«  lefl  a  very  inlere»ting  clfwcription  of  liim,  a  deerrpit  old  man,  wilh  iTiarten  fur 
about  his  ncrV,  with  a  BtAfT  in  hand,  and  htlped  along  the  street  by  hi*  fjiithful 
sen-aot,  Richard  Bannatync,  "and  by  Uic  said  Richard  and  aiiGther  sen-ant 
lifted  up  to  the  pulpit,  where  be  behovtt  to  lean  at  hia  tirat  entry,  but  rre  he  had 
don«  with  his  sermon,  be  was  mi  active  and  vigomuBk  that  he  waa  likely  to  ding 
the  pulpit  in  b\tida  ud  fly  out  of  ii."  (McCrie.  p.  330.)  BancatyDe  wrote 
inlemtiiig  .\fetrutrialM  of  Kagx.  Knox  died  on  the  24th  of  November,  1S73. 
Morton  said,  over  hU  grave,  "that  he  odtber  feared  nor  fiattered  aoy  Detb." 
(Burton.  V-  327.) 
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England^  where  she  threw  herself  on  the  protection  of  Elizabeth. 
The  ardent  and  persevering  solicitations  of  Mary  for  an  interview 
with  the  English  Queen  were  put  off  until  she  should  be  cleared 
of  the  crime  that  was  imputed  to  her,  Murray  and  his  associates 
were  called  upon  to  justify  their  proceedings,  and  brought  for- 
ward the  '^casket  documents,"  to  substantiate  their  charges. 

Elizabeth  might  dislike  the  reUgious  system  of  the  victorious 
party  in  Scotland  and  abhor  their  political  maxims;  but  they 
were,  in  the  existing  situation  of  Europe,  her  alUes,  and  to  put 
Mary  back  upon  her  throne  would  have  been  an  act  of  suicide. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  slie  never  renounced  her  claim  to 
the  crown  of  England.  At  this  juncture,  it  was  fortunate  that 
the  slow  and  cautious  Philip  decUned  the  offensive  alliance  that 
was  offered  him  by  France,  In  1569  the  victory  over  the 
Huguenots  in  France  was  followed  by  a  Catholic  rebellion  in 
the  north  of  England.  The  demand  was  that  Mary's  title  to 
the  succession  should  be  acknowledged.  The  excoraraunication 
of  Elizabeth  by  Pius  V.  succeeded.  Thenceforward,  all  who 
sympathized  with  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  reaction  in  Europe, 
and  acknowledged  the  Pope's  authority,  were  under  the  strong- 
eat  temptation  to  treat  Elizabeth  as  a  usurper  who  ought  to  be 
actually  dethroned.  Tlie  rebellion,  under  the  lead  of  Norfolk, 
was  undertaken  with  the  express  and  warm  approbation  of  the 
Pope,  and  PhiSip  was  only  deterred  by  prudential  motives  from 
sending  his  forces  in  aid  of  it;  he  preferred  to  wait  until  the 
insurgents  should  have  seized  on  the  person  of  the  Queen.  The 
current  of  events  was  gradually  leading  to  an  open  conflict 
with  Spain,  which  both  the  Queen  and  Philip  were  reluctant  to 
begin.  For  her  own  security  she  secretly  pro\ided  assistance  to 
the  revolted  subjects  of  PhiHp  in  the  Netherlands,  wliich  pleased 
France,  as  her  aid  to  the  Scottish  rebels  had  gratified  Philip. 
The  consequence  was  that  favorable  terms  were  granted  to  the 
Netherlands  in  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  in  1576.  It  was 
material  to  her  interests  that  the  Huguenots  should  not  be  sub- 
dued, and  she  covertly  gave  them  help  while  she  was  in  friendly 
relations  with  the  French  government  that  was  seeking  to  crush 
them.  At  length  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Protestants  in 
the  Netherlands  imposed  on  her  the  necessity,  in  1585,  of  openly 
sending  her  troops,  under  the  command  of  Leicester,  for  their 
deliverance.  Shortly  aftrr,  Drake  appeared  before  St.  Do- 
mingo and  took  po^ession  of  that  island. 
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Mary  Stuart  was  the  center  of  the  hopes  of  the  enemies  of 
Protrstant  England  and  of  Elisabeth,  Their  plots  looked  to 
the  elevation  of  Mary  to  the  throne  which  Elizabeth  filled, 
PoUtical  ambition  and  religious  fanaticism  were  linked  together 
in  this  great  scheme.  Mary's  life  was  regarded  by  the  wisest 
of  the  English  statesmen  aa  a  standing  menace.  When  her 
complicity  mth  the  conspiracy  of  Babington,  which  involved 
a  Spanish  Invasion  and  the  dethronement  and  death  of  Eliza- 
beth was  proved,  the  execution  of  Mary  followed  (15S7). 

Apart  from  the  interference  of  Elizabeth  in  the  Netherlands, 
England  and  Spain  had  long  been  engaged  in  a  desultory  war- 
fare on  the  ocean,  where  the  treasure  ships  of  Phihp  were  cap- 
tured by  Drake  and  his  compeers,  and  the  Spanish  colonies 
harussecl  by  their  attacks.  The  cruelty  of  the  Inquisition  to 
Engli^  sailors  in  Spain  quickened  the  relish  of  the  great  English 
mariners  for  this  kind  of  retaliation.  The  sailing  of  the  in- 
vincible Armada  for  the  conquest  of  England  was  at  once  the 
culmination  of  this  prolonged,  indefinite  conflict,  and  the  su- 
preme effort  of  the  Catholic  reaction  to  annihilate  the  Protestant 
strength.  The  valor  of  the  Englislj  seamen,  with  the  winds  for 
their  allies,  dispersed  and  destroyed  the  mighty  fleet,  and  "tlie 
northern  ocean  even  to  the  frozen  Thule  was  scattered  with 
the  proud  shipwTccks  of  the  Spanish  Armada."  '  A  death- 
blow was  given  to  the  hopes  of  the  enemies  of  fVotestant  Eng- 
land (1588). 

A  sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  Great  Brif^n  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  notice  of  the  attempts  to  plant  Prot- 
estantism in  Ireland.  Ireland,  one  of  the  last  of  the  countries 
to  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See,  has  been  equaled  by 
none  in  its  devotion  to  the  Roman  Church,  although  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country  was  wrested  from  it  under  the  warrant 
of  a  bull  of  Adrian  IV.,  which  gave  it  to  Henry  II.  Protestant- 
ism was  associated  with  the  hated  domination  of  foreigners,  and 
was  propagated  according  to  methods  recognized  in  that  age 
as  lawful  to  the  conqueror.'  Invaders  who  were  engaged  in  an 
almost  perpetual  conflict  with  a  subject  race,  the  course  of 
which  was  marked  by  horrible  massacres,  could  hardly  hope 
to  convert  their  enemies  to  their  own  religious  faith.     Henry 

'  UUton,  Of  Se/vrrtaiion  iti  Engiatifd,  b.  IL        '  H&UaiUr  Corut.  Hiat.,  eh.  vniL 
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Vm,,  having  mad^  himself  the  bead  of  the  Fngliflh  Church, 
proceeded  to  establish  his  ecclesiastical  suprenmcy  in  the  neigh- 
boh&g  island.  Thia  was  ordained  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
1537,  but  was  re^fited  by  a  great  part  of  the  ciergyr  with  tbe 
Ardilbidiop  of  Armagh  at  their  head.  George  Brottiie.  a  williiig 
agent  of  the  Kir^,  who  had  been  Provincial  of  the  Augustine 
friara  in  England,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The 
Protestant  hierarchy  was  con.«tituted,  but  the  people  remained 
Cathohc.  The  mistaken  policy  of  seeking  to  Anglicize  the  coun- 
try waa  pursued,  and  the  sendees  of  religion  were  conducted 
in  a  tongue  which  they  did  not  understand.  The  Prayer  Book, 
which  was  introduced  in  1551,  was  not  rendered  into  Irish,  but 
was  to  be  rendered  into  Latin,  for  the  sake  of  ecelesoastics  and 
others  who  were  not  acquainted  with  English!  On  the  acces- 
tdon  of  Mary,  the  new  fabric  which  had  been  raised  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  eon  fell  to  pieces  without  redstance.  As  the 
Catholic  Reaction  became  organizetl  in  Europe,  and  bc^n  to 
wage  its  contest  with  Queen  EUzabeth,  the  Irish,  who  had  to 
some  extent  attended  the  English  service,  generally  deserted  it. 
Proteatantlfm  had  no  footing  outside  of  the  Pale,  or  where 
English  soldiers  were  not  present  to  protect  it  or  force  it  upon 
the  people.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  wore  a  somewhat 
Puritanic  cast,  and  in  its  formularies  set  forth  prominently  the 
Calvinistic  theology.  The  New  Testament  was  not  translated 
into  Irish  until  1602;  and  the  Prayer  Book,  though  translate!.! 
earlier,  was  not  sanctioned  by  public  authorityj  and  was  little 
used.'  Among  various  wise  suggestions  in  Lord  Bacon's  tract, 
written  in  1601,  entitled  "Considerations  touching  theQueen's 
Sfrvice  in  Ireland,"  is  a  recommendation  to  take  care  *'of  the 
veraione  of  Bibles  and  catechisma,  and  other  books  of  instruc- 
tion, into  the  Irish  language."  *  With  equal  sagacity  an<l  good 
feeling,  he  counsels  tbe  establishment  of  colonies  or  plantations, 
the  senduig  out  of  fervent,  popular  preachers  and  of  pious  and 
learn*.^  bishops,  and  the  fostering  of  education.  He  recom- 
mends mildness  and  toleration  rather  than  the  use  of  the  tem- 
poral sword.  But  the  policy  which  the  great  philosopher  and 
Btatesman  marked  out  was  very  imperfectly  followed. 

'  HBrdwick,  Hintory  of  the  Reformi^ian,  p.  270. 

*  TbU  IrMjt  is  in  vol.  v.  of  Montagu's  edition  of  Bacon's  mitinfK. 


Protestantism,  which  in  the  course  of  one  generation  spread 
over  a  great  part  of  central  and  northern  Europe,  penetrated 
beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  But  here,  in  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  peninsulas,  it  encountered  the  first  effectual  re^ 
sistance.  Here  were  organized  the  forces  that  were  to  arrest 
its  march,  and  even  to  reconquer  territory  which  had  been 
surrendered  to  the  new  faith. 

After  the  emancipation  of  Italy  from  the  control  of  the 
German  emperors,  by  the  downfall  of  the  Hohenstaufen  line,  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  period  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half  elapsed  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.  Tlien 
Italy  became  the  field  and  the  priae  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Spanish -Austrian  house  and  France.  The  long  interval  of  in- 
dependence preceding  this  epoch,  notwithstanding  the  turbu- 
lence and  confusion  that  marked  the  political  history  of  Italy, 
was  the  era  in  which  art,  letters,  trade,  and  commerce  flourished 
most;  the  period  in^which  the  intellectual  8up£rijmtv_oUtab£ 
am  on  g  the  European  nations  was  mjcgtcanspicuoiis.  But 
ftiumcipamberty  was  gradiially  lost.  The  conflicts,  in  the 
northern  and  central  cities,  between  the  nobles  and  the  comnionSj 
generally  issued  in  the  triumph  of  the  lattex;  but  the  next 
step  was  the  grasping  of  supreme  power  by  a  tingle  family. 
The  dominion  of  a  tyrant  or  lord  was  built  up  on  the  ruins  of 
republicanism.  Florence  followed  the  fate  of  other  cities,  and 
fell  at  last  under  the  rule  of  the  Medici.'  The  division  of  Italy 
into  states,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  fifteenth  century  —  of  which 
Naples,  the  Papal  Kingdom,  Florence,  Milan,  and  Venice,  were 
the  chief  —  was  favorable  to  the  Reformation.  There  was  no 
on£_  central  government  with  power  to  crush  the  new  opinions. 

'  On  tho  condition  of  Italy  in  the  Ifith,  century.  Bce  Sinnnndi.  ffist.  tf.  ff/pubf, 
Ital.  d.  Afai/m  Aijc,  vit.  cii.  x. ;  HallaEn,  Europe  during  the  MubUeAija,  ch.  iii.,  p.  iL 
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It  might  be  possible  for  those  who  were  persecuted  in  one  city 
to  flee  into  another.  On  the  othrr  hand,  the  decline  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  which  took  place  in  thn  age  before  the  Reformation, 
the  brilliant  age  of  literature  and  art,  was  an  inauspicious  event. 

Italy  waa  a  near  spectator  of  the  venality  and  profligacy  of 
the  Roman  curia,  and  the  victim  in  the  strife  that  was  kindled 
by  the  ambition  of  the  pontiiTs  to  extend  their  temporal  domin- 
ion and  to  aggrandize  their  relatives.  The  rebukes  tiiat  were 
thundered  from  the  pulpit  of  Savonarola  were  not  stripped  of 
their  influence  in  consequence  of  his  death,  for  which  the  enmity 
of  Alexander  VI.  was  largely  responsible.  In  the  Council  of 
the  Lateran,  in  1512,  ^gicHus,  General  of  the  Augustinian 
Order,  and  the  Count  of  Mirandola,  among  others,  denounced 
the  abuses  that  menaced  the  Church  and  rcli^on  itself  with 
ruin.  The  arraignment  of  the  papal  administration  by  the 
Transalpine  reformers  would  naturally  meet  with  a  sympathetic 
response  in  Italy.  Yet_  there  was  a  national  pride  connected 
with  the  Papacy ;  and  this  sentiment  was  strengthened  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  Papacy  was  often  attacked  as  an  Italian 
institution,  and  in  a  style  that  was  adapted  to  wound  Italian 
feeling. 

As  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  in- 
spired by  the  teachings  of  Abelard  with  a  love  of  truth,  and 
catching  the  spirit  which  the  sitruggle  for  municipal  liberty 
was  be^nning  to  nourish,  demanded  that  the  clergy  should 
renounce  their  worldly  posses-sions  and  temporal  power,  and 
return  to  a  life  of  apostoHc  simplicity.  For  a  time  liis  eloquence 
carried  the  day  in  Rome  itself.  He  perished  at  last,  a  martyr 
to  his  principles.'  The  follies  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  even  the 
iniquitous  doings  of  Popes,  had  been  castigated  by  Italian 
writers  from  the  dawn  of  the  vernacular  literature.  The  lofty 
and  bitter  invectives  of  Dante  are  aimed  at  the  temporal  ambi- 
tion and  at  particular  misdeeds  of  incumbents  of  the  Holy  See. 
At  the  very  opening  of  the  "Inferno,"  he  paints  the  existing 
Church,  clothed  with  temporal  power,  as;  — 

"A  ehe-wolf,  that  with  all  hungcringB, 
Seemed  to  be  laden  in  tier  cieagerness, 
And  nuny  folk  baa  aauaed  to  live  fpriom.'" 

'  For  the  literature  respecting  Amold  of  Bnscia,  see  Dcutsch's  article  in. 
Hauck's  RealeneykiopQdie,  ii   117.  *  Inferno,  i.  49-51. 
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Pope  Anastasius  he  cliai'ges  with  heresy  and  places  antoTig  the 
lost;*  Pope  Celestine  V,,  for  abdicating  the  papal  chair  to  give 
room  for  Boniface  VIII,,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  hell  among  those 
whom  mercy  and  justice  both  disdain;*  and  Boniface  liimself 
expiates  hig  crimes  in  a  deeper  abyss  of  perdition."  The  Popes 
had  turned  from  shepherds  into  wolves^  and,  neglecting  the 
Gospels  and  the  Fathers,  had  only  conned  the  Decretals:  — 

"Their  meditalJoaa  reach  not  Naxareth. "" 

Manfred,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  died  excommuni- 
cate; but  in  Purgatory  he  was  found  having  the  promise  of 
everlasting  happiness :  — 

"By  raaliBon  of  theini  is  not  so  loot 
Eternal  love,  that  it  oannot  return^ 
So  long  ha  hope  has  anythiog  of  groeiL."* 

But  Dante  receives  the  dogmas  of  the  Church;  his  whole  work 
is  cast  in  the  mold  of  the  traditional  theology;  he  places  in 
the  joys  of  Paradise,  in  "the  heaven  of  the  sun,"  Aquinas 
Bonaventura,  Albertus  Magnus,  Peter  Lombard,  and  the  other 
great  lights  of  orthodoxy.*  Heredarchs  groan  under  a  doom 
from  which  there  is  no  deliverance.'  It  is  the  abominations  in 
the  conduct  of  eccleaiastica,  and  especially  their  seizure  of 
worldly  dominion,  with  the  wealth  and  pride  which  accompany 
it,  that  move  the  solemn  poet's  ire.  Against  this  temporal 
rule  and  party  spirit  of  his  successors,  St.  Peter  inveighs  in  Para- 
disc.     He  exclaims :  — 

"In  garb  of  nh«(ihi>rd«  the  npafiioue  woIvm 
Are  seen  from,  here  kbove  oVr  all  the  pusturw."* 

Dante's  ideal  is  the  empire  restored  to  universal  rule  and  having 
its  seat  in  Italy.  This  theory  of  a  monarchy  is  the  subject  of 
his  political  treatise.'    Petrarch  takes  the  same  general  position, 

'  Hid.,  ».  8.  •  furpotorio,  iii. 133-135- 

«  /hid,  m.  59.  •  PaTnJw>,  jc-  08,  09.  107;  xii.  127, 

■  Ibid.,  xix.  S3.  '  Injemo,  St. 

*  Partidite,  ix.  137,  *  Paradifo.  xxvii.  65-5fl. 

•  A  class  of  critics  have  uiuiuccemfully  alt«mplecl  to  show  that  Dante  wu 
«al!y  hostile  to  the  epiritUAl  sovereignty  of  the  Popw.  One  tlieory  is  thai  the 
prinetpBl  poets  of  that  agq  belonged  to  secret  anti -sacerdotal  associatioiifl.  This 
theOt>'  ift  advocated  by  Gabriele  RoSmetti :  SuUg  Spirito  aniijpapoie  che  produce 
la  Rrffimo,  etc.,  tmnAlstcd  into  Engiish  by  Miaa  Ward  (l^ndon,  1634).  Amoag 
tlie  instructive  worka  Upon  Danlo  is  that  of  l*rof.  V.  Botta,  Dantf  o*  PkOotophtr, 
Patriot,  and  Poet.  New  York.  1965.  A  vmlimbte  l«t  of  worka  on  Daott,  acme 
of  whinh  Telato  directly  (o  his  thcologj',  is  given  by  Prof.  Abcgg  LD  hU  Emay. 
Dit  Idtf  At  Genchtigkrit  u.  die  strafrtthaichm  Grundmiu  in  Dante'a  gdai.  Comadit, 
In  Uie  Jahrb,  d.  dfiUacKen  Dani^-Oesetiachaft,  i.,  p.  180,  □.  Se«  alao  Prof.  J.  R- 
Lowetl 'a  learaed  article  del  Dante,  N.  A.  RtvifVf,  July.  l$7a. 
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although  his  denunciations  of  the  pollution  of  ttie  papal  curia, 
the  mystical  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse,  surpass  in  intenaty 
Ihe  most  fiery  declamation  of  Protestants  in  later  times.  Boc- 
caccio goes  a  step  farther.  His  treatment  of  the  Church,  had 
we  no  other  knowledge  of  him  than  what  the  "Decamerone** 
affords,  would  even  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  no  rever- 
ence for  its  teaching.  Ecclcsia-stical  persons  arc  made  bo  figure 
in  ludicrous  and  gcandalous  situations.  One  of  \ua  tales,  for 
example,  is  the  story  of  a  Jew  whom  a  friend  endeavored  to 
convert  bo  the  Christian  faith.  The  Jew  resolves  to  go  from 
Paris  to  Rome  in  order  to  see  Christianity  at  its  headquarters 
—  a  purpose  that  strikes  with  dianay  his  Christian  friend,  who 
doubts  not  that  the  iniquitous  lives  of  the  Pope,  of  his  carclinals 
and  court,  will  chase  from  the  Jew's  mind  all  thoughts  of  con- 
version. But  in  due  time  he  comes  back  a  Christian  believer, 
and  explains  to  his  astonished  friend  that  the  spectacle  which 
he  had  beheld  in  the  capital  of  Christianity  had  convinced  him 
that  the  Christian  religion  must  have  a  supernatural  origin  and 
divine  support;  else  it  would  have  been  driven  out  of  the  world 
by  the  profligacy  and  folly  of  its  guardians.' 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  after  the  time  of  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, and  Boccaccio,  the  passionate  study  of  the  ancients, 
which  these  great  writers  had  fostered,  suspended  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  development  of  Italian  literature,  in  the  path 
of  original  production.'  The  Renaissance  was  antiquarian  and 
critical  in  its  spirit.  All  that  could  be  done  for  a  long  time 
was  to  count  and  weigh  the  treasures  of  antiquity  which  enthu- 
siastic explorers  discovered  witliin  the  walls  of  monasterie-s, 
or  brought  from  the  East.  The  jeyjyal  of  letters  led  ta  Ihe 
exposure  of  fictionSj  like  thg  pretended  dnnnfrinn  pf  pQftstantinej 
which  Laurentiua  Valla,  whom  Bellamiine  called  a  precursor  of 
the  Lutherans^  disproved  in  a  treatise  that  produced  a  general 
excitement.  The  skeptical  tone  of  Italian  Humanism  reduced 
to  a  low  point  the  authority  of  the  Cliurch  among  the  cultivated 
class.    But  lEe  Humanists  seldom  possessed  the  Heroic  quali- 


'  Thig  jcBt  is  reproduced  in  a  diSsrent  9ha;»  by  Voltaire,  who  Bays  cf  "our 
rfIj([iotii " :  "It  1b  uniiuestionably  divine,  since  seventeen  centuriea  of  imposture 
and  imbecility  have  not  dratroyGd  it."  Quoted  by  Morlcy,  Voitairt,  p.  3C^.  Oa 
Boccaccio 'ii  treatment  of  ecclcsiastiea  and  of  religion,  nee  GLuguenf,  Hiet.  lAtttr^ 
aitt  d'ltalie,  ill.  130  eeq. 

'  Sismuadi,  Hiat   Viem  of  the  Lit.  v}  the  ^ouM  of  Europe,  i.  306. 
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ties  of  character  which  qualified  them  to  endure  suffering  for 
the  cause  of  truth.  The  love  of  fame,  a  passion  which  the 
Christian  spirit  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  kept  in  check,  reap- 
peared, in  an  excessive  measure,  in  the  devotees  of  pagan  litera^ 
ture.  Tlicy  burned  iiicense  to  the  gr<^at  on  whom  they  depended 
for  patrouage  and  advancement,  but  carried  into  their  disputes 
with  one  another  an  acrimony  and  fierceness  without  pre^oua 
example,  Foggio,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  letters  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  infused  into  his  polemical 
WTitings  a  ferocity  which  ia  onJy  less  repulsive  than  the  gross 
obscenity  that  defiles  other  works  from  his  pen.'  The  Italian 
Humanists  did  a  vast  work  of  a  negative  sort  in  sweeping  away 
superstition^  and  in  undermining  the  credit  of  ecclesiastics 
and  of  their  dogmas.  Their  positive  services  in  behalf  of  a 
more  enlightened  religion  are  of  less  account.  Yet  good  fruit 
often  grew  out  of  the  attention  that  was  given  to  the  Scrip- 
tures.' Academies,  or  private  Uterary  associations,  sprang  up 
in  the  principal  cities ;  and  in  them  theological  topics  were  dis- 
cussed with  freedom.  The  widespread  culture  formed  a  soil 
in  which  the  seed  of  the  new  doctrine,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, might  germinate.' 

At  an  early  day,  the  writings  of  Lutfier  and  of  the  other 
Reformers  were  widely  disseminated  in  Italy.  Both  Luther 
and  Zwingli  had  their  correspondents  there.  The  writings  were 
circulated  anonymously  or  mider  fictitious  names^  and  thus 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.*    The  war 

'  TinilMH>chi,  Slaria  della  LHttratura  Itni..  vi,  1027  scq.  On  PogpQ,  mev  lUsq 
Ilallam,  Inlr.  to  the  Lit.  of  Europe,  i.  66.  Shepherd,  Lift  of  Poggio,  p,  460.  Shep- 
in-pit  aaya  of  his  indecppcy  and  levityj  tlmt  they  were  "rpUier  vices  of  Uie  time* 
t1ian  of  the  mati." 

'  Upon  the  tnonJ  nod  rdigioue  ttinc,  m  v^H  »*  upon  the  ot>ier  characterietJcs 
of  tlie  Renauaance,  there  are  interesting  titati'tnehtn  iti  Burckhardt,  Die  CuUur 
d.  Rtttaisiance  in  Italien  (BiimI.  ISfiOH  An  t^wilent  B>c^trh  of  tlie  HenaiuiLnre 
in  Italy,  in  ila  variotw  rt«(ur«s.  U  given  by  Gregoroviua,  Cexhirhle  d,  Stitdt  Hvm. 
Vm  Afiirtfoi/itr,  vol.  Tii.  c.  vi.  (Stuttgart,  1S70). 

'  G^rduiuB,  Specimen  Italia  Refermattr  (I-tigd,  Bat.,  17661,  An  excellent 
work  on  the  Refortuutioii  in  Italy  in  tliat  of  Dr.  McCrie,  Hulory  of  the  Proffracn 
and  Stipprfs»i<tn  of  the  /tffurmalion  t'n  Italy  (tisvr  edition,  IS5(J).  ThU,  togrtlior 
with  the  History  of  the  RtformtUvm  in  Spain,  by  tSie  same  all1hlJ^^  are  among  the 
most  valuable-  of  tbe  monof^ruplia  relating  to  the  period  of  the  RpformatioD.  R&iiker 
tliatory  of  the  Pope*  of  Roma  dtiring  the  Jfltt  arid  17lh  CtnturitA  (tlie  sequel  of  an 
eariior  work.  Din  FuT»i*-n  t*.  VWter  von  fudf.  Eunypa),  prccent*  mucli  kdditiooal 
malfer  of  extreme  value. 

*  Melabtftlian'fl  Loci  Comtn'ane-»  were  printed  at  Venice.  Uie  name  of  the  au- 
thor beinfc  given  on  the  title  pAfc^i  »«  fppofiio  da  Terra  f^igra,  McCrio,  p,  23,  9ee 
aIh  CAhtU,  itCoria  dfUa  LrU.  Hoi.,  p.  2S7. 
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between  Charles  V.  and  the  Pope,  that  broke  out  in  1526,  brou^t 
a  host  of  Lutheran  soldiers  into  Italy,  many  of  whom,  after  the 
sack  of  Rome,  reniaitied  long  at  Naples.  Not  only  by  their 
direct  influence^  but  by  the  freedom  which  their  presence 
occasioned  during  the  progress  of  hostilities,  the  new  doctrine 
was  disseminated.  The  Augustiman  theology  took  root  in 
many  minds  and  produced  a  greater  or  les3__sympathy  with  the 
Protestant  movement.  The  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  Italy,  and, 
still  more,  of  Spain,  is,  that  Protestantism  could  not  avow  itself 
without  being  instantly  smothered.  Decided  Protestantism 
eould  not  hve  except  in  concealment.  Protestant  worshipers 
could  exist  only  &a  secret  societies.  In  considering  the  Refor- 
mation in  these  countries,  we  must  take  into  view  the  real  but 
unavowed  Protestantism;  and  also  the  kanings  toward  the 
Protestant  system  which  were  not  sufficient  to  prompt  to  a 
renunciation  of  the  old  Church,  or  were  repressed  before  they 
could  ripen  into  full  convictions.  There  were  some  who  only 
hoped  for  the  removal  of  the  corruption  that  existed  in  the 
papal  court  and  throughout  the  Catholic  Church.  Another 
class  sympathized  with  the  Reformers  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  Justification^  but  were  not  disposed 
to  alter  materially  the  existing  poUty  or  forn^  of  worship. 
Still  another  class  were  deterred  by  timidity^  or  lack  of  earnest- 
ness, or  some  more  commendable  motive^  from  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  Protestant  system  which  they,  at  heart,  adopted." 
Protestantism  inltalv  was  thi^  a  thing  of  A^glgfig;  aJid  in  its 
earlier  stages  developed  itself  in  connection  with  tendencies 
which  diverged  into  the  reactionaryj  defensive,  and  aggressive 
force  to  which  the  CathoUc  Church  owed  its  restoration. 

Before  the  death  of  Leq_X.,  a  reverent,  devotional  spirit, 
oppo-sed  to  the  skeptical  and  epicurean  tone  of  society,  mani- 
fested  itself  among  a  class  of  educated  Italians.  Fifty  or  axty 
persons  united  ^  Rome  in  what  they  called  the  Oratory  of 
Divine  Love,  and  held  meetings  for  worship  and  mutual  edifica- 
tion. Among  them  were  men  who  afterwards  reached  the 
highest  distinction,  but  were  destined  to  separate  from  one 
another  in  their  views  of  Reform;  Caraffa,  Contarini,  Sadolet, 
Giberto,  all  of  whom  were  subsequently  made  cayjjnals.  The 
common  bond  among  them  was  the  earnest  desire  for  the  re- 

>  McCne,  p.  102. 
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moval  of  abusos,  and  for  the  moral  reformation  of  the  Church 
in  itfi  hcatl  and  members.  Contarini  may  be  considered  the 
head  of  those  who  espoused  a  doctrine  of  Justification,  not 
materially  distinguished  from  that  of  Luther.  With  him  were 
found,  a  few  years  later,  at  Venice,  besides  former  associates, 
Flaminio,  a  thorough  believer  in  the  evangelical  idea  of  gratui- 
tous salvation,  and  Reginald  Pole,  who  adopted  the  same 
opinion.  This  party  of  Evangelical  Catholics  were  devoted  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the  unity  of  it.  Their  aim  was  to 
purify  the  existing  body ;  but  in  their  views  of  the  great  doc- 
trine, which  formed  the  original  ground  of  controversy,  they 
stood  in  a  position  to  meet  and  conciliate  the  Protestants, 
Their  doctrine  of  Justification,  bringing  with  it  a  greater  or 
less  inclination  to  other  <ioetrinal  changes  in  keeping  with  it, 
spread  among  the  intelligent  classes  throughout  Italy. 

In  Ferrgra,  the  reformed  opinions  were  encouraged  and 
protected  by  Ren^e  or  Renata,  the  wife  of  Hercules  IT.,  who 
was  equally  distinguished  for  her  iearmng  and  her  personal 
attractions.  At  her  Court  the  French  poet,  Clement  Marot. 
found  a  refuge;  and  here  Calvin  resided  for  some  months,  under 
an  assumed  name.  Among  the  professors  in  the  University  at 
Ferrara  was  Morata,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Olympia 
Morata,  and,  like  her,  imbued  with  evangelical  opinions.  At 
Modena,  which  was  renowned  for  the  culture  of  it«  inhabitants, 
the  new  doctrine  found  a  hospitable  reception ;  especiaUy 
among  the  members  of  the  academy,  who  looked  with  contempt 
on  the  priests  and  monks.  Cardinal  Morone,  the  Bishop  of 
Modena,  who  had  been  absent  in  Germany  on  missions  from  the 
Pope,  wTites,  in  1542^  "WherevcT  I  go,  and  from  all  quarters, 
r  hear  that  the  city  has  become  Lutheran/' '  In  Florence, 
though  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Medici,  and  furnished  in  this  age 
two  Popes,  Leo  X.  and  Clement  \TI,,many  embraced  the  Prot- 
e.eitant  faith.  Among  them  wa.<i  Brucioli,  who  published,  at 
Venice,  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  commentary  on 
the  whole  Bible.  Not  less  than  three  translators  of  the  Bible 
in  this  period  were  born  at  Florence.  At  Bologna,  Mollio,  a 
celebrated  teacher  in  the  University,  after  the  year  1533,  taught 
the  Protestant  views  on  Justification  and  other  points,  imtil 
he  was  removed  from  hia  office  by  order  of  the  Pope.    Subge- 

•  MoCrie,  p.  fi4. 
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quently,  through  a  letter  to  the  Proteetants  of  Bologna,  from 
Bucer,  and  through  another  letter  from  them,  we  learn  that 
they  were  numerous.  Venice,  where  printing  and  the  book 
trade  flourished,  and  where  the  internal  police  was  less  severe 
than  elsewhere,  offered  the  beet  advantages  both  for  the  safe 
reception  and  active  diffusion  of  the  reformed  doctrines.  "You 
give  me  joy/'  said  Luther,  in  1528,  "by  what  you  write  of  the 
Venetians  receiving  the  word  of  God."  Later  prosecutions  for 
hereby  there  were  multiplied.  Pietro  Carnesecchi,  who  after- 
wards cUed  for  his  faith,  Lupetino,  provincial  of  the  Franciscans, 
who  also  perished  as  a  martyr,  and  Baldaasare  Altieri,  who 
acted  as  agent  of  the  Protestant  princes  in  Germany,  were 
among  the  nio.st  efficient  in  tUffusiiig  the  Protestant  opinions.* 
Padua,  Verona,  and  other  places  within  the  Venetian  territory 
hkewise  furnished  adherents  of  the  new  faith.  The  same  was 
true  of  the  Milanese,  where  the  contiguity  to  Switzerland,  and 
the  political  changes  in  the  duchy,  opened  avenues  for  the 
introduction  of  heresy. 

In  NapleSj  Juan  Vald^s,  a  Spaniard,  Secretary  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Charles  V.,  was  an  eloquent  and  influential  supporter  of  the 
evangelical  doctrine,  and  won  to  the  full  or  partial  adoption  of 
it  many  persons  of  distinction;  including,  it  is  thought,  Vit- 
toria  Colonna  and  other  members  of  the  Colonna  family.'  His 
devout  mysticism  recommended  Mm  as  a  reh^ous  guide  to 
many  who  did  not  give  their  usual  attendance  at  the  Churches. 
In  many  other  places,  a  good  beginning  was  made  in  the  same 
direction.  Not  a  few  among  the  numerous  gifted  and  culti- 
vated women  in  that  age,  when  zeal  for  the  study  of  the  ancient 
authors  had  become  a  pervading  passion,  were  attracted  to  the 
evangelical  doctrine.  Thi.s  doctrine  gained  many  converts  among 
tlie  middle  classes.  In  a  decree  of  the  Inquisition,  three  thousand 
schoolmasters  were  said  to  have  espoused  it.  Caraffa  informed 
Paul  III,  that "  the  whole  of  Italy  was  infected  with  the  Lutheran 
heresy,  which  had  been  extensively  embraced  both  by  states- 
men and  ecclesiastics."  '    "Whole  hbraries,"  says  Melancthon, 

^  McCrie,  p,  84. 

*  See  the  learned  article  on  Valdfo  hy  Dr.  Ed.  B6hmer,  in  Hercog,  Real" 
eneyd.  d.  Throl.  There  were  two  trolhera,  Alfonso  and  Juao.  AJfooso  w«a 
also  favorable  to  the  Reformation.  Dr.  Botimer  preeenbs  a  Full  descripUoD  of  tho 
wntiuf^  and  opinioofl  oF  Juan  ValiJ^s. 

"  Quotiml  by  McCrie,   p.    113. 


in  a  letter  written  probably  in  1540,  "have  been  carried  from 
the  late  fair  into  Italy."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  evangelical 
doctrine  was  favorably  regarded  by  a  large  body  of  educated 
persons,  for  it  was  almost  exclusively  among  these  that  it  found 
sjTnpatby.  The  most  eminent  preacher  in  Italy,  Bernardino 
Oehino,  General  of  the  Capuchins^  who  drew  crowds  of  admiring 
auditors  at  Venice,  and  wherever  else  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit, 
and  Peter  Martyr  VcrmigU,  an  honored  member  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  orderj  who  was  hardly  less  distinguished,  and  a  much 
abler  theoloj^an,  wore  of  this  number.  Chiefly  owing  to  the 
labors  of  Martyr,  Lucca  had,  perhaps,  more  converts  to  the 
evangelical  faith  than  any  other  Italian  city.  Tlie  little  treatise 
on  the  "Benefits  of  Christ,"  which  was  composed,  not  by  Pale- 
ario,  but  by  a  disciple  of  Valdi5s,  Benedetto  of  Mantua,  was 
circulated  in  thousands  of  copies.  Paleario  wTote  a  book  of 
like  purport,  on  the  sufficiency  ami  efficacy  of  the  death  of 
Christ.'  We  have  the  testimony  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  the 
wide  prevalence^  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  of  "the  pestiferous 
heresy  of  Luther,"  not  only  among  secular  persons,  but  also 
among  the  clergy.' 

In  Venice  and  Naples,  the  Reformed  Churches  were  organized 
with  pastors,  and  held  their  secret  meetings.  Unhappily,  the 
Sacrament arian  quarrel  broke  out  in  the  former  place,  and  was 
aggravated  by  an  intolerant  letter  of  Luther,  in  which  he  de- 
clared his  preference  of  transubstantiation  to  the  Zwingtian 
doctrine:  a  letter  which  Melancthon,  in  his  epistles  to  friends, 
noticed  with  strong  terms  of  condemnation. 

Paul  III.,  who  succeeded  Clement  \^I.,  in  1534,  showed  him- 
self friendly  to  the  Catholic  reforming  party.  He  made  Con- 
tarini  cardinal,  and  elevated  to  the  same  rank  Caraffa,  Pole, 
Sadolet,  and  others,  most  of  whom  had  belonged  to  the  Oratory 
of  Divine  Love,  and  some  of  whom  were  friendly  to  the  Prot- 
estant doctrine  of  salvation.  He  appointed  Commissions  of 
Reform,  whose  business  it  was  to  point  out  and  remove  abuses 
in  the  Roman  curia,  such  as  hat!  excited  everywhere  just  com- 
plaint. A  commission,  to  which  Sadolet  and  Caraffa  belonged, 
met  at  Bologna  in  1537,  and  presented  to  the  Pope  a  con^lmm, 


'  On  the  two  nutlioni,  see  the  Cambridtre  lHud^m  Hialoty,  vol.  11.  pp.  389, 
805,  KurlE,  Lfhrh.  d.  Kirehenffeach.,  u.  p.  12f).  Hauck,  Rfoifna/klopiidif,  «iv. 
eOl  seq.  ■  McCrie,  p.  45. 
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or  Opinion,  in  which  they  described  the  abuses  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church  &s  amounting  to  "a  pestiferous  naalady." 
Their  advice  was  approved  by  Paul  III.,  and  printed  by  his 
direction.  Ridicule,  however,  was  excited  in  Germany  when 
it  was  known  that  one  of  the  measures  recommended  by  the 
accomplished  Sadolet,  in  connection  with  his  associates,  was 
the  exclusion  of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  from  seminaries 
of  learning.  The  hopes  of  Contarini  and  his  friends  were  san- 
guine; and  it  seemed  not  impossible  that  so  great  concessions 
might  be  made  that  the  Protestants  would  once  more  unite 
themselves  with  the  Church.  At  the  Conference  at  Ratisbon, 
in  1541,  Contarini  appeared  as  Legate  of  the  Pope,  and  met, 
on  the  other  side,  Bucer  and  Melancthon,  the  most  moderate? 
and  jdelding  of  all  the  Protestant  leaders.  The  political  situa- 
tion was  such,  that  the  Emperor  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between  the  two  parties. 
On  the  four  great  articles,  of  the  nature  of  man,  original  sin, 
redemption  and  justification,  they  actually  came  to  an  agree- 
ment. The  Primacy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Eucharist,  were  the 
two  great  points  that  remained.  But  the  project  of  union  met 
with  opposition  from  various  quarters.  Francis  L  raised  an 
outcry  against  it,  as  a  surrender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  his  motive 
being  the  fear  of  augmenting  the  power  of  Charles.  Luther 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  platform,  on  account  of  its  want  of 
definiteness.  and  had  no  confidence  in  the  practicableness  of 
a  union.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  same  feeUng  manifested 
itself :  CaralTa  did  not  approve  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
which  Contarini  had  sanctioned,  especially  in  regard  to  justifica- 
tion, and  Paul  III.  took  the  same  view.  There  was  jealousy 
of  Charles  at  Rome:  all  of  his  enemies  combined  against  the 
scheme.     Thus  the  great  project  fell  to  the  ground. 

This  event  marks  the  division  of  the  Cathohc  reforming  party. 
Caraffa,  while  severe  and  earnest  in  his  demand  for  practical 
reforms  which  should  pimfy  the  administration  of  the  Church, 
from  the  Pope  doT^-nwards,  was  sternly  and  inflexibly  hostile 
to  every  modification  of  the  dogmatic  system.  He  stood  forth 
as  the  representative  and  leader  of  those  who  were  resolved,  to 
defend  to  the  last  the  pohty  and  dogmas  of  the  Church,  against 
aU  innovation,  while  at  the  same  time  they  aimed  to  infuse  a 
spirit  of  strict  and  even  ascetic  purity  and  zeal  into  all  its  officers, 
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from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It  waa  this  party  that  re\'ived 
the  tone  of  the  Catholic  Church,  rallied  its  disorganized  forces, 
and  turned  upon  its  adversaries  with  a  renewed  and  formidable 
energy. 

There  were  two  principal  instruments  by  which  this  internal 
renovation  and  aggressive  movement  of  tlie  Catholic  Church 
were  accomplished,  Theae  were  the  rise  of  new  orders,  es- 
pecially the  order  of  Jesuits;  and  the  Cotmcil  of  Trent. 

A  revival  of  ^eal  in  the  Catholic  Church  has  always  been 
signalized  by  the  appearance  of  new  developments  of  the  mo- 
nastic spirit.  In  trutli,  nionasticism  arose  at  the  out-set  from  a 
feehng  of  wearinesg  and  ditigust  at  the  worldliness  which  had 
invaded  the  Church.  When  the  societies  under  the  Benedictine 
rule  lapsed  from  their  strictness  of  discipline  and  purity  of  hfe, 
new  fraternities^  as  that  of  Clugni,  sprang  up,  in  which  monastic 
simplicity  and  severity  were  restored.  As  these  in  turn  felt 
the  enervating  influence  of  wealth,  the  great  mendicant  orders^ 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  were  established,  the  off- 
spring of  a  more  e^arnest  spirit.  One  palpable  sign  of  the  re- 
suscitation of  the  CathoUc  body  was  the  formation  of  new 
monastic  fraternities,  Uke  the  Theatines,  who  were  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  Caraf!a  —  priests  with  monastic  vows, 
who  did  not  call  themselves  monks,  however,  and  adopted  no 
austerities  which  interfered  with  their  practical  labors  in  preach- 
ing, administering  the  sacraments,  and  tending  the  sick.  Their 
fervid  addresses  from  the  pulpit  were  the  more  impressive  from 
the  knowledge  which  their  auditors  had  of  their  devoted  lives. 
They  were  gradually  transformed  into  a  seminary  for  the  train- 
ing of  priests.  But  this  and  other  new  orders,  significant  and 
effective  as  they  were,  were  soon  ecHpsed  by  the  more  renowned 
and  influential  Society  of  Jesus.  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spanish 
soldier  of  noble  birth,  blending  with  the  love  of  his  profession 
something  of  the  religious  spirit  that  had  characterized  the 
mediaeval  chivalry,  received  in  the  war  against  the  French,  at 
the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  in  1521,  wounds  in  both  his  legs,  which 
disabled  him  from  military  service.  In  his  meiilitations  during 
his  illness,  the  dreams  of  chivalry  were  curiously  mingled  with 
devotional  aspirations.  The  glory  of  St.  Dominic,  St.  Francis, 
aud  other  heroes    of    the   faith    seized  on    his    imagination.^ 

^  U&Sfsius,  Iffhctii  tuntia  Vita,  ch.  u.  CCoQvenla  ejus  ftd  Chmtum). 
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More  and  more  the  visions  of  a  secular  knighthood  transformed 
themsplves  into  visions  of  a  spiritual  knighthood  under  Christ 
aa  the  Leader,  He  exchanged  the  romance  of  Amadis  for  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  The  romantic  devotion  of  a  knight  to  his 
lady  turned  into  an  analogous  consecration  to  the  Vy-giii, 
before  whose  image  he  hung  up  his  lance  and  shield.  Tor- 
mented for  a  long  time  with  remorse  and  despondency,  with 
alternations  of  peace  and  joy,  he  at  length  found  relief  in  the 
conviction  that  his  gloomy  feelings  were  inspirations  of  the  evil 
spirit,  and  therefore  to  be  trampled  under  foot  and  cast  out. 
He  did  not  escape  from  his  mental  distress^  as  Luther  did,  by 
resting  on  the  Word  of  God  and  the  revealed  method  of  for- 
giveness, but  in  a  way  more  consonant  with  the  singular  char- 
acteristics of  his  mind.'  The  legal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  always  produced  a  yearning  for  rapturous,  ecstatic  experi- 
encM,  which  might  afford  that  inward  assurance  of  salvation 
which  the  accepted  theory  of  Justification  could  not  yield. 
At  Paris,  where  Ignatius  went  to  study  theology,  he  brought 
completely  under  his  influence  his  two  companions,  Faber  and 
Francis  Xavier.  In  a  cell  of  the  College  of  St.  Barbara,  the 
first  steps  were  taken  in  the  formation  of  this  powerful  and 
celebrated  society.  Three  other  Spaniards  joined  the  same 
enthusiastic  circle.  Tliey  took  upon  them  the  vow  of  chastity, 
swore  to  spend  their  lives,  if  possible,  at  Jerusalem,  in  absolute 
poverty,  in  the  care  of  Christians,  or  in  efforts  to  convert  the 
Saracens;  or,  if  this  should  not  be  permitted  them,  they 
engaged  to  offer  themselves  to  the  Pope,  to  be  sent  wherever 
he  should  wish,  and  to  do  whatever  he  should  command.  In 
Venice  they  were  ordained  aa  priests,  and  here  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  appointed  theater  of  their  labors  was  Europe, 
and  not  the  East.  In  1540  their  order  was  sanctioned;  in  1543, 
unconditionally.  They  chose  Ignatius  for  their  Pre.«ddent.  The 
new  order  was  exempt  from  those  monastic  exercises  which 
consume  the  time  of  monks  generally,  and  was  left  free  for 
practical  labors.  These  were  principally  preaching,  hearing 
confession,  and  directing  individual  consciences,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  a  part  of  their  work  which  they  regarded, 
from  the  bej^nning,  as  in  the  highest  degree  essential.  The 
"Spiritual  Exercises"  of  Ignatius  was  the  textbook,  on  which 

'  Eukc,  Hiatorjf  iff  tha  Papat,  i-  J83, 
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the  inward  life  of  the  members  was  molded,  and  which 
served  as  a  guide  in  the  management  of  the  confessional.  The 
absolute  detaching  of  the  soul  from  the  world,  and  from  all  ita 
objects  of  desire,  and  the  absolute  renunciation  of  self,  are 
cardinal  elements  in  the  spiritual  drill  set  forth  in  this  manual, 
in  four  main  divisions.  It  is  a  course  of  severe  and  prolonged 
introspection,  and  of  forced,  continuous  attention  to  certain 
themes  of  thought;  the  design  of  the  whole  being  to  bind  Uih 
will  immovably  in  the  path  of  religious  consecration.  This 
effect  is  produced  by  exciting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  subjugat- 
ing the  imagination.  It  is  the  narratives,  not  the  doctrines,  of 
the  Gospel,  to  which  the  mind  is  riveted  in  prolonged  contempla- 
tion. The  aim  is  to  give  to  the  mental  perceptions  the  vivid- 
ness of  external  vision,  Ignatius  carries  the  "reign  of  the 
senses  within  the  sphere  of  the  bouI."  To  the  imaginative 
piety  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  reveled  in  ec3ta.>^ies  and  raptures, 
he  pvQs  a  systematic  form,  a  definite  direction.  The  effect  of 
a  discipUne  Uke  this,  where  reason  gives  up  the  throne  to  im- 
agination, which  19  ever  excited  and  at  the  same  time  enslaved, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  deleterious  upon  the  moral  nature. 
Yet  there  is  a  wide  contrast  between  the  Jesuitism  of  Loyola 
and  the  degenerate  Jesuitism  depicted  in  the  "Provincial 
Letters."  ' 

The  compact  organization  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with  its 
three  grades  of  membership,  included  provisions  for  mutual 
oversight  of  such  a  character  that  the  General  even,  notwith- 
standing his  well-nigh  unlimited  power,  might  be  admonished, 
and,  on  adequate  grounds,  deposed  from  his  station.  The  one 
comprehensive  obligation  to  which  the  members  were  bound 
was  that  of  instant,  unquestioning,  unqualified  obedience.  To 
go  where  they  were  sent,  if  it  were  to  a  tribe  of  savages  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  globe ;  to  do  what  they  were  bidden,  with- 
out delay  and  without  a  murmur,  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  seif- 
Burrender,  "ut-que  cadaver,"  was  the  primal  duty.  Such  was 
the  origin  and  general  character  of  the  Society  which  was 
dejatined  to  wield  an  incalculable  influence  in  resuscitating 
Catholicism,  as  well  as  in  weakening,  and,  in  some  quarters, 
annihilating  the  power  of  its  adversaries. 

The  second  of  the  great  agencies  of  Catholic  renovation  was 
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the  Tridentine  Council.'  For  a  long  period,  the  project  of  a 
Tounci!,  which  was  a  favorite  one  with  the  Reformers  for  some 
time,  and  which  the  Emperor  insisted  on,  was  repugnant  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  wishes  of  the  Popes.  A  general  council 
was  their  dread.  It  was  something,  however,  which  it  was 
more  and  more  difficult  to  avoitl.  The  spread  of  heresy,  even 
in  Italy,  was  one  motive  which  made  Paul  III.  willing  to  con- 
voke such  an  assembly.  The  Council  of  Trent  was  formally 
opened  in  December,  1545.  The  g;reat  question  was  whether  it 
should  begin  with  the  reform  of  the  Papacy,  or  with  definitions 
of  dogma.  In  other  words,  what  attitude  should  the  Council 
take  towards  the  Protestants?  A  conciliatory  or  antagonistic 
one  ?  Caraffa  was  sustained  in  his  policy  by  the  Jesuite.  Ite 
papal  influence  predominated,  and  having  defined  the  sources 
of  knowledge  of  Revealed  Rehgion  in  terms  that  left  the 
authority  of  tradition  unimpaired,  with  anathemas  against  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  Council  proceeded  to  condenm  the  Protestajit  doctrine  of 
Justification,  disregarding  the  arguments  of  the  evangelical 
Catholic  party  of  Contarini,  which  was  effectively  represented 
in  the  debate.  The  success  which  Charles  V.  was  gaining  in 
the  Smalcaldic  war  emboldened  the  ruling  party  at  Trent  to 
assert  the  old  dogmas  without  abatement  or  concession.  The 
theory  of  gradual  justification  and  of  merit  was  followed  by  an 
equally  positive  assertion  of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments. 
The  history  of  the  Council  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
relations  of  the  Pope  to  Charles  V.  The  fullness  of  the  Em- 
peror's triumph,  so  much  beyond  the  desires  of  Paul  HI.,  led 
to  an  attempt  by  him  to  transfer  the  Council  to  Bologna; 
and  the  jealousy  that  was  felt  on  account  of  the  greatnes-s  of 
the  power  acquired  by  Ch&rleg  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  on 

'  The  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has  been  written  by  two  authora  of  an 
opposite  temper,  Ffttbcr  Paul  Sarpi,  an  enemy  of  the  papal  power,  and  PallaNn- 
cinit  its  defender  and  apologist.  Raiike  haa  subjected  these  important  works  to 
a  searching  criticism  and  comparison,  in  the  Appendix  (§  ii.)  of  the  tiistory  <af 
the  fopea.  He  saya:  "Doth  of  tSiem  am  coniplete  partizanfi..  and  are  defici&nt 
in  the  spirit  of  an  historian,  which  seizes  upon  eircumstnncca  and  objects  in  th^ir 
full  truth,  and  brinfra  them  dlBtinctJy  ta  view,  Sarpi  had  the  power  to  do  84, 
but  his  only  udm  wan  to  attack;  Fatlavicitii  had  infitiitely  less  of  the  requinta) 
talent,  and  his  objeefc  WIV9  to  defend  hip  pflrty  et  nU  hp*ftrdfl."  Of  Sftrpi,  Ranka 
observes  again  :  ''The  authorities  are  brought  together  with  dJligctiCF,  are  w^ell 
handled,  and  UE«d  with  consummate  tatent:  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  falsi- 
fied, or  that  they  are  frequently  or  materially  altered  ;  but  the  whole  irark  is 
colored  with  a  tinge  of  decided  enmity  to  the  Papal  power. " 
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account  of  the  Interim  and  the  rest  of  his  schemes  of  pacifi- 
cation^  defeated  the  ends  which  the  Emperor  had  hoped  to  ac- 
complish. Not  to  pursue  the  subject  into  its  details,  the  result 
of  all  of  the  negotiations  and  struggles  of  the  Coimcil  wa^  that 
the  papal  power  escaped  without  curtailment.  Efforts  to  re- 
duce the  prerogatives  of  the  Pope  were  ingeniously  baffled. 
The  Profcmo  Fidei,  or  brief  formula  of  subscription  to  the 
Tridentine  Creed,  contained  a  promise  of  obetiience  to  the  Pope. 
To  this  formulary  all  eccle.'^iastics  and  teachers  are  required  to 
give  their  assent.  The  Romao  Catechism  was  prepared  and 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Pope,  by  the  authority  of 
the  Council;  the  Vulgate,  wliieh  had  been  declared  authorita- 
tive in  controversies,  was  issued  in  an  authorized  edition,  and  a 
Breviary  and  a  Missal  put  forth  for  universal  use.  The  Council 
of  Trent  did  a  great  work  for  the  education  of  the  clergy, 
the  better  organization  of  the  whole  hierarchical  body^  and  the 
discipline  of  the  Churcli.  Its  canons  of  reform  regidated  the 
duties  of  the  secular  and  regular  priesthood,  inculcated  the  ob- 
ligations of  bishops,  and  introduced  a  new  order  and  efficiency 
in  the  management  of  parishes, 

The  Creed  of  Trent  was  definite  and  intelligible  in  its  denial 
of  the  distinguishing  points  of  Protestantism;  but  on  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  Augustinian  and  semi-Pelagian  parties 
in  the  Church,  it  was  indefinite  and  studiously  ambiguous.  But 
the  Council,  both  by  its  doctrinal  formulas  and  its  reformatory 
canons,  contributed  very  much  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
Church  in  a  compact  body.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  seek 
for  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  the  various  and  conflicting 
writings  of  fathers  and  schoolmen,  or  in  the  multiplied  declara- 
tions of  the  Popefl.  Such  a  standard  was  now  presented  in  a 
condensed  form  and  with  direct  reference  to  the  antagonistic 
doctrines  of  the  time. 

^  But  there  was  another  agency  of  a  different  character,  which 
was  set  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  heresy.  This 
was  the  Inquisition.  It  was  reorgaruzed  in  Jtaly  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Caraffa,  by  Paul  111.  in  1542,  as  the  Holy  Office 
for  the  Universal  Church.  Caraffa  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
it;  and  in  1555  the  prime  author  and  the  stern  chief  of  this 
tribunal  became  Pope  under  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  Tlir  In- 
quisition  was  an  institution  which  had  its  origin  in  llic  eaiiy 
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days  of  the  thirteenth  century,  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Albi- 
gensian  heresy.  It  is  a  court,  the  peculiarity  of  wliich  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  expressly  constituted  for  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  heretics,  and  supersedes,  wholly  or  in  part,  in 
the  discharge  of  this  function,  the  bishops  or  ordinary  author- 
ities of  the  Church.  It  is  thus  an  extraorduiary  tribunal,  with 
its  own  rules  and  methods  of  proceeding,  its  own  modes  of 
eliciting  evidence.  The  Spanisli  Inquisition,  in  its  peculiar 
form,  was  set  up  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  punisliing  the  converts 
from  Judaism  who  returned  to  their  former  creed.  The  atroc- 
ities of  which  it  was  guilty  under  Torquentada  make  a  dark 
and  bloody  page  of  Spanish  history.'  It  grew  into  an  institu- 
tion coextensive  with  the  kingdom^  with  an  extremely  tyrannical 
and  cruel  system  of  administration ;  and  was  so  interwoven 
with  the  civil  government,  after  the  humbUng  of  the  nobJea 
and  the  destruction  of  liberty  in  the  cities,  that  the  despotic 
rule  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Philip  II.  could  hardly  have  been 
maintained  without  it.  It  was  an  engine  for  stifling  sedition  as 
well  as  heresy.  Hence  it  was  defended  by  the  Spanish  sover- 
eigns against  objections  and  complaints  of  the  Popes.  The 
Inquisition,  in  the  form  which  it  asisumed  in  Italy,  under  the 
auspices  of  CarafFa,  differed  from  the  eorr^ponding  institution 

*  Llorente,  Hiat,  Criiique  de  I'  Jnq\asUion  d'  Eapagne  (1817—18}-  Llorentc  was 
BftfitietBry  of  the  InqUiHitLon,  and  liaving'  had  iJie  beet  apportunities  for  thci  in-. 
vestigattoo  of  lt«  historj'.  apent  eever^  years  in  the  preparation  of  liis  work,  TTie 
French  translatioli  of  Pellier  was  tjiade-  Ubder  the-  author's  eye.  Llorente  was  Wt 
lib^rnl  prirjjt,  in  sympatliy  with  the  aiins  of  Uic  Frpo^ch  Rcvolutioii,  and  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Bonai>arte  rule  in  Spain.  He  helieved  the  Iniqumition  t-o  be  "  viejoujj 
in  itH  principle,  in  il&  conetitutiun,  and  in  its  laws"  CPref.,  p.  x.>,  and  he  had  ito 
epecial  reverence  for  X\\v  Popes.  Ye!  at  the  time  of  tlie  comfjosition  of  this  work, 
hi»  relation  to  the  Catholic  Church  was  not,  aa  it  afterwarde  became^  aDtagoniBtlc. 
Tl;e  work  of  Llorente  haa  been  unfuvorably  criticised  by  Romsn  CatKolJc  wi-it^nB, 
specially  by  Hi^fcJc,  Dcr  Cardinr^  Xirn^nes,  ttc,  (2d  ed.,  18515,  p-  241  aeq.  Hcfele 
infliflts,  in  the  firat  plare,  thnt  the  l^pnnish  InquiBition  was  preilomlnantly  an  in- 
atnimaDt  of  the  govemment,  and  that  the  Popes  endeavored  to  check  Ibe  severi- 
ties of  the  Holy  Office;  and,  serojidly,  that  the  charges  of  cruelty  brought  against 
the  Inquiaitioii  liave  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Hrfde'a  principal  point  ia  Llo- 
rcnte's  allegod  miiieaLculatioD  of  the  nuinber  of  viclima  of  the  Inqul&Ltion.  It 
18  to  be  obaervod  that  nicrst  of  his  animadveiiBiona  upon  iJorent*-,  HeEele  ia  obliged 
to  BUfitain  by  inforinaCion  which  Llorciit«  hiina>L>lf  furnishes.  Ilefele  cooaidera  th&t 
Prescott  liaa  erred  in  some  partlcularsp  through  the  influenee  of  Llorente.  Pre^ 
cott'a  account  of  the  InquisitloD  ia  ld  hJa  Hiatory  of  the  Reign  af  Ferdinand  drul 
taabdla,  i.  >cfh.  vii.  Hefele  hna  much  to  say  of  the  dit^poeition  of  the  Jews  to  tnalce 
profialyt^,  which  he  conaldera  a  palliatioD  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Inquisitioa, 
But  the  vaat  DUtnber  of  inaincer?  Jpwieh  converts  (o  Chriatianity,  who  Xumisberf 
busineae  to  the  InquLfiition,  proves  tliat  the  "proaelyteD-macbrrei"  was  not  ao 
mueh  on  the  wdc  of  the  Jewa. 
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in  Spain,  in  some  respects,  but  it  resembled  the  latter  in  anper- 
Bprling  the  ordinary  tribunals  for  the  exercise  of  dificipline,  and 
was  founded  on  the  same  general  principles.  Six  cardinals 
were  made  inquisitors  general,  with  power  to  constitute  in- 
ferior tribunals,  and  with  authority^  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps, 
to  incarcerate  and  try  all  suspected  persons  of  whatever  rank  or 
order.  Tlie  terrible  machinery  of  this  court  was  at  once  set 
in  motion  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  although  resistance 
waa  offered  in  Venice  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  Inquisition 
gradually  extended  its  active  sway  over  the  whole  peninsula. 
The  result  was  that  the  open  profession  of  Protestantism  was 
instantly  suppressed.  The  Popes  after  Caraffa,  especially  Sixtus 
v.,  increased  its  powers  and  the  number  of  its  officials.  In 
1542,  prior  to  the  formal  establishment  of  the  Holy  Office, 
Ochiao  and  Peter  Martyr,  umvilling  longer  to  conceal  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  being  no  longer  safe  in  Italy, 
had  left  their  country  and  found  refuge  with  the  Protestanta 
north  of  the  Alps.  Equal  amazement  was  occasioned  when, 
in  1548,  Vergerio,  bishop  of  Capo  dlstria,  a  man  of  distinction, 
who  had  been  employed  in  important  embassies  by  the  Pope, 
followed  their  example.  A  multitude  of  suspected  persons  fled 
to  the  Grisons  and  to  other  parts  of  Switzerland.  The  acade- 
mies at  Modena  and  elsewhere  were  broken  up.  The  Duchese 
of  Ferrara  was  compelled  to  part  from  all  of  her  Protestant 
friends  ami  dependents,  and  was  herself  subjected  to  constraint 
by  her  husband.  The  Protestant  church  of  Locarno  was  driven 
out,  under  circumstances  of  great  hardship,  and  found  an  asy- 
lum in  Switzerland.  Imprisonment^  torture,  and  the  flames 
WCTe  everywhere  employed  for  the  destruction  of  heterodox 
opinions.  At  Venice  the  practice  was  to  take  the  unhappy 
victim  out  upon  the  sea  at  midnight  and  to  place  him  on  a 
plank,  between  two  boats,  which  were  rowed  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, leaving  him  to  sink  beneath  the  waves.  Many  distin- 
guished men  were  banished;  others,  as  Aonio  Paleario  and 
Camesecchi,  were  put  to  death.  The  Waldenaian  settlement 
in  Calabria  was  barbarously  massacred.  One  essential  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Inquisition,  and  a  part  in  which  it  attained  to 
surprising  success,  was  the  suppression  of  heretical  books.  TTie 
bookseller-s  were  obliged  to  purge  their  stock  to  an  extent  that 
was  almost  ruinous  to   their   business.     So  vigilant  waa   the 
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detective  police  of  the  Inquisition,  that  of  the  thousands  of 
copies  of  the  evangelical  book  on  the  "Benefits  of  Christ,"  it 
was  long  supposed  that  not  one  was  leftJ  In  a  more  recent 
penod  some  surviving  copies  have  come  to  light.  As  a 
part  of  the  repressive  system  of  Caraffa^  the  "Index"  of  pro- 
hibited books  was  established.  Besides  the  particular  authors 
and  books  which  were  condemned,  there  was  a  list  of  more 
than  sixty  printers,  all  of  whose  publications  were  prohibited. 
Caraffa  put  upon  the  Index  the  dmsilium  or  Adi^ke,  which  in 
connection  with  Sadolet  and  others  he  himself  had  offered  to 
Paiil  in.,  on  the  subject  of  a  reformation,  and  in  which  ec- 
clesiastical abuses  had  been  freely  censured.*  Later,  under  the 
auspices  of  8ixtus  V.,  the  "Index  Expurgatorius"  arose,  for 
the  condenination,  not  of  entire  works^  but  of  particular  pas- 
sages in  permitted  books.  The  sweeping  persecution  which 
was  undertaken  by  the  CatlioUc  Reaction  did  not  spare  the 
evangelical  Catholics,  whose  views  of  Justification  were  ob- 
noxious to  the  faction  that  had  gained  the  ascendency.  They 
were  regarded  and  treated  as  httle  better  than  avowed  enemies 
of  the  Church.  Even  Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  forsaken  Eng- 
land rather  than  accede  to  the  measures  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
had  been  made  Papal  Legate  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
under  Mary,  was  in  disgrace  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was 
simultaneous  with  that  of  the  Queen.  Cardinal  Morone,  the 
Archbishop  of  Modena,  charged  with  circulating  Paleario's 
book  on  the  Atonement,  with  denying  the  merit  of  good  works, 
and  with  like  offenses,  was  imprisoned  for  about  two  years, 
until  the  death  of  Paul  IV.,  in  1559,  set  him  free.  The  char- 
acteristic spirit  of  the  dominant  party  is  seen  in.  the  impmcti- 
cable  demand  of  this  Pope  that  the  sequestered  property  of  the 
monasteries  in  England  should  be  restored.  Tliis  party  suc- 
ceeded in  virtually  extinguishing  Protestantism  in  Italy. 

In  Spain  a  literary  spirit  had  early  arisen  from  the  influencse 
of  the  Arabic  schools.'    The  Erasmian  culture  foimd  a  cordial 


^  UjiCAuUy,  in  hia  Reviewi  of  Ranke'a  HUtoiy  of  tJu  Popet  (ES.  Reis..  1840), 
■^d  of  this  book,  "It  IB  now  as  hopelessly  lost  as  th-e  Bi^tcond  decade  of  Livy." 

'  For  the  proof  of  lliis,  &ee  MoCnc,  p.  61. 

■  McOie,  History  of  the  Progreia  nnd  Ruppreawion  of  the  Reformation  ttt  Spain 
in  iha  Sixleentk  Century  (ni-w  yd.,  1856).  This  work  ia  the  campamiOD  of  the  Hi*' 
h^  of  the  Reformation  in  Holy,  and  of  Bcarcdy  less  vsEue. 


reception.  Tliere  grew  up  an  Erasniian  and  an  anti-Erasmian 
Party.  "The  Coni|jlntensian  Polyglot"  was  an  edition  of  tlie 
ycriptures  that  reflects  much  credit  upon  Cardinal^Ximenes,  by 
whom  it  was  iseuod.  He  not  only  was  active  fn  the  reform  of 
the  monks  and  clergy;  he  was  a  patron  of  scholars.  Yet,  lie 
was  opposed  to  rendering  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular  of  the 
people,  and  was  a  supporter  of  the  Inquisition.  The  resent- 
ment which  this  odious  tribunal  awakened,  wherever  a  love  of 
freedom  lingered,  predisposed  some  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  which  it  persecuted.  Tlie  intercourse  with  GernJ&ny 
and  the  Netherlands,  into  which  many  Spaniards,  both  laymen 
and  clergy,  were  brought  from  the  common  relation  of  these 
countries  to  Charles  V.,  made  the  Protestant  doctrines  fj^flpiliar 
to  many,  of  whom  not  a  few  regarded  them  with  favor.  It 
was  observed  that  Spanish  ecclesiastics  who  so]"ourned  in  Eng- 
land after  the  marriage  of  Philip  II.  to  Mary,  came  back  to  their 
country,  tinged  with  the  heresy  which  they  had  gone  forth  to 
oppose.  The  war  of  Charles  V.  against  Clement  ^^l.,  which 
led  to  the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Pontiff,  and 
Uie  presence  of  a  great  body  of  Spanish  clergy  and  nobles  at 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  the  Protestants  presented  theJr 
noble  confession,  were  events  not  without  a  favorable  influence 
m  the  same  direction.  As  early  as  1519  the  famous  printer  of 
Basely  John  Froben,  sent  to  Spain  a  collection  of  Luther's  tracts 
in  Latin,  and  during  the  next  year  the  Reformer's  commentary 
on  the  Galatians,  in  which  his  doctrine  was  fully  exhibited^ 
WM  translated  into  Spanish.  Spanish  translations  of  the  Bible 
were  printed  at  Antwerp  and  Venice,  and  notwithstanding  the 
watchfulness  of  the  Inquisition,  copies  of  them,  as  well  as  other 
publications  of  the  Protestants,  were  introduced  into  Spain  in 
large  numbers.  Some  Spaniards  perished  abroad,  martyp  to 
the  Protestant  faith ;  as  Jayme  Enzinaa,  a  cultivated  scholar, 
who  was  burned  at  Rome  in  1546,  and  Juan  Diaz,  who  was 
assassinated  in  Germany  by  a  fanatical  brother,  who  had  tried 
in  vain  to  convert  him,  and  who,  having  accomplished  his  act 
of  bloody  fratricide,  escaped  into  Italy  and  was  protected  from 
punishment.  It  was  at  Seville  and  ValladoHd  that  Protestant- 
ism obtained  most  adlierents,  Tliose  who  adopted  the  reformed 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel  generally  contented  themselves 
with  promulgating  it,  without  an  open  attack  on  the  Catholic 
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theology  or  the  Church.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  aJone  which,  here  as  in  Italy,  gained  most  currency.  In 
Seville  the  evangelical  views  wi?re  introduced  by  Rodrigo  de 
Valero,  a  man  of  rank  arnl  fawhion,  whose  character  had  been 
transformed  by  the  reception  of  them,  and  who  promulgated 
them  in  conversation  and  in  expositions  of  the  Scripture  to 
private  circles.  He  was  saved  from  the  flames  only  by  the 
favor  of  persons  in  authority,  but  was  imprisoned  in  a  convent. 
The  most  eminent  preachers  of  the  city,  Dr.  John  Egidius,  and 
Constantine  Ponce  de  la  Fuente,  who  had  been  chaplain  of  tbe 
Emperor,  enlisted  in  the  new  movement.  'Ilie  predominant 
opinion  in  Seville  was  on  the  side  of  this  real,  though  covert, 
Protestantism.  It  found  a  reception,  also,  in  cloisters  of  the 
city,  especially  in  one  belonging  to  the  HIeronymites.  Both  in 
Seville  and  Valladolid  there  were  secret  churches,  fully  organized, 
and  meeting  in  privacy  for  Protestant  worship.  In  Valladolid 
the  Protestant  cause  had  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  person 
of  Augustine  Cazalla,  the  Imperial  chaplain,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Inquisition  in  1559.  There  were  probably  two 
thouaand  persons  in  various  parts  of  Spain  who  were  united  in 
the  Protestant  faith  and  held  private  meetings  for  a  number  of 
years.  A  large  proportion  of  them  were  persons  distinguished 
for  their  rank  or  Iq^ning.  The  discovery  of  these  secret  asso- 
ciations at  Seville  and  Valladolid  stimulated  the  Inquisition 
to  redoubled  exertions.  The  flight  of  many  facilitated  the  de- 
tection of  others  who  remained.  The  dungeons  were  filled  and 
the  terrible  implements  of  torture  were  used  to  extort  confes- 
sions not  only  from  men^  but  from  refined  and  delicately  trained 
women.  In  1559  and  1560,  two  great  autos  da  }e  were  held 
in  the  two  cities  where  heresy  had  taken  the  firmest  root.  The 
ceremonies  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  strike  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  sufferers  themselves  and  of  the  great  throngs  that 
gathered  as  spectators  of  the  scene-  The  condemned  were 
burned  alive,  those  who  would  accept  the  offices  of  a  priest^ 
however,  having  the  privilege  of  being  strangled  before  their 
bodies  were  cast  into  the  fire.  The  King  and  royal  family,  the 
great  personages  of  the  court,  of  both  sexes,  gave  countenance 
to  the  proceedings  by  their  presence.  Similar  autos  da  fi 
occurred  in  various  other  places,  with  every  circumstance 
calculated  to  inspire  fear  in  the  beholdera.    The  officers  of  the 


Inquisition  were  so  active  and  vigilant,  and  so  mercile^,  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  any  who  were  inclined  to  Protestant 
opinions,  save  in  Hight;  and  pven  this  was  difficult.  Covets 
ousness  allied  itself  to  fanaticism,  for  the  forfeiture  of  all  prop- 
erty was  a  part  of  the  penalty  invariably  visited  upon  heresy. 
Thus  Protestantism  was  eradicated/  The  restraints  laid  upoa 
liberty  of  teaching  smotherefTThe  intellectual  life  of  the  country. 
In  Spain,  as  in  Italy,  the  persecution  did  not  spare  the  Evan- 
gelical  Catholics.  Among  these  was  Bartolomfi  de  Carranza, 
AreliEjshop  of  Toledo  and  Primate  of  Spain,  who  had  stood 
among  the  advocates  of  gratuitous  justification  at  the  Council 
of  Trent.  He  had  accompanied  Philip  II.  to  England  and 
taken  part  hi  examining  Protestants  who  perished  at  the 
stake  under  Mary.  He  was  denounced  to  the  Inqiusition  and 
imprisoned  at  Valladolid.  His  intimacy  with  Pole,  and  with 
Morone,  FlaniiniOj  and  other  eminent  ItaUans  who  were  in- 
clined to  evangeliiKil  doctrine,  was  one  fact  brought  up  against 
him.  His  catechism,  partly  for  its  alleged  leaning,  in  some 
points,  to  the  Lutheran  theology,  and  partly  because  it  was 
written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  was  the  principal  basis  of  the 
accusation.  He  was  charged  with  not  having  accused  before 
the  Holy  Office  leadbig  Spanish  Protestants,  of  whose  senti- 
ments he  had  privately  expressed  his  disapprobation.  At  the 
end  of  seven  years  he  was  taken  to  Rome,  and  after  various 
delays,  Gregory  XHI.,  in  1576,  pronounced  sentence,  finding 
him  violently  suspected  of  heresy,  prohibiting  his  catechism, 
requiring  him  to  abjure  sixteen  Lutheran  articles,  and  suspend- 
ing him  from  his  office  for  five  yeare.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time,  after  having  been  for  eighteen  years  under  some 
species  of  confinement,  he  died.  A  part  of  the  material  of 
accusation  against  Carranza  was  derived  from  the  words  of 
consolation  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  dying  Emperor, 
Charles  V.,  at  the  convent  of  Yuste.  Kneeling  at  his  bedside, 
the  Archbishop,  holding  up  a  crucifix,  exclaimed:  "Behold 
Him  who  answers  for  all!  There  is  no  more  sin;  all  is  for- 
given I "  His  words  gave  offense  to  some  who  were  present. 
Villabra,  the  Emperor^s  favorite  preacher,  who  followed,  re- 
minded his  royal  master  that  as  he  was  bora  on  the  day  of  St. 
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Matthew,  so  he  was  to  (\\e  on  that  of  St.  Matthias.  With  such 
intercessors,  it  was  added,  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  '"Eliiis," 
writra  Mignet,  "the  two  doctrines  that  divided  the  world  in 
the  age  of  Charles  V.,  were  once  more  brought  before  him  on 
the  \xd  of  death."  *  Besides  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  not 
less  than  eight  Spanish  biahop&,  of  whom  the  most  had  sat  in 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  twenty-five  doctors  of  theolog)-, 
among  whom  were  persona  of  the  highest  eminence  for  learning, 
were  Ukewise  arraigned,  and  most  of  them  obliged  to  make 
some  retraction  or  submit  to  some  public  humiliation. 

It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  CathoUc 
reaction  that  it  went  forward  in  spite  of  the  want  of  active 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  certain  Popes  with  its  favorite  measures, 
or  the  inconsistency  of  tlieir  policy  with  its  spirit  and  aims. 
What  the  new  movement  required,  and  the  result  towards 
which  it  tended  was  the  union  of  the  Catholic  powers ;  especially 
an  alliance  of  the  Pope  and  Spain.  When  Caraffa  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine  ascended  the  papal  throne,  his  strongest  passion 
seemed  to  be  his  hatred  of  Charles  V.  and  the  Spanianls.  With 
all  liis  zeal  for  the  reform  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  earli- 
est promoters,  he  advanced  his  relatives  to  high  stations,  not 
from  that  selfish  ambition  from  which  nepotism  had  previously 
sprung,  but  in  order  to  carry  out  his  schemes  of  hostility  to 
Spain.  His  stoutest  defenders  against  Alva  were  Germans, 
most  of  whom  were  Protestants;  he  even  invoked  the  help  of 
the  Turks.  The  defeat  of  his  French  allies  at  St.  Quentin, 
followed  by  the  complete  success  of  Alva^  forced  upon  him 
a  cliange  of  policy.  Forthwith  he  rraumed  with  absorbing 
energy  his  enterprises  of  reform,  and  discarded  his  relations, 
whom  he  had  found  to  be  treacherous.  This  was  the  end  of 
the  nepotism  which  so  long  had  brought  disgrace  and  weakness 
upon  the  papal  office.  But  the  war  that  he  kindled  aided  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  in  France  and  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
also  in  England.  His  political  schemes  were  partly  responsible 
for  his  arrogant  treatment  of  Elizabeth,  whom  he  did  not  wish 
to  marry  Philip,  and  whom  he  did  wish  Mary  Stuart^  the  can- 
didate of  the  Guises,  to  supplant.  In  Pius  TV.  (1359-65)  we 
have  a  pontiff  who  personally  did  not  sympathize  much  with 
the  Inquisition,  yet  left  it  to  pursue  its  course  unhindered.     He 
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labored  to  unite  the  Catholic, worltl,  ami  sqccee^led  in  pacifying 
the  divisions  in  the  Council  of  Trent  by  skillful  negotiations 
with  the  different  sovereigns.  Pius  V.  (1566-72)  was  a  devoted 
representative  of  the  rigid  party,  was  zealous  on  the  one  hand 
for  the  reformation  of  the  papal  court,  and  on  the  other  for  the 
destruction  of  heretics.  He  induced  Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence 
to  deliver  up  to  him  Carne-secehi,  an  accomplished  literary 
man,  who,  influenced  by  Valdfis,  had  early  favored  Protestant- 
ism, and  had  him  brought  to  Rome,  where  he  was  beheaded 
and  his  body  committed  to  the  flames.'  He  approved  of  Alva's 
doings  in  the  Netherlands.  Gradually  the  Papacy  came  to 
join  hands  with  Spain  in  the  grand  efl^ort  to  overcome  Protes- 
tantism. Sixtua  V.  excommunicated  Henry  IV.  of  France 
(1585).  He  lent  his  most  eam^t  cooperation  to  the  effort  to 
conquer  England  by  the  Armada.  He  was  heart  and  soul 
with  Guise  and  the  League,  and  upon  the  assassination  of  Guise, 
exconununicated  Henry  HI.  If  he  listened  favorably  to  the 
efforts  made  to  induce  him  to  absolve  and  recognize  Henry  of 
Navarre,  his  inclinations  in  this  direction  were  overcome  by 
the  energetic  remonstrances  of  Philip."  It  was  the  hoatile 
attitude  of  the  Papacy  that  strongly  affected  the  Catholic 
adherents  of  Navarre,  and  confirmed  them  in  the  disposition 
to  require  of  him  a  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  change  m  the  intel- 
lectual spirit  of  Italy,  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.'  Tlie  ohl  ardor  in  the  study  and  imitation  of  the 
ancients  has  ptissed  away.  Even  the  reverence  that  spared  the 
architectural  remains  of  antiquity  is  supplant^l  in  the  mind 
of  Sixtus  v.,  for  example,  by  the  desire  to  rear  edifices  that 
may  rival  them.  A  zeal  for  independent  investigation^  espe- 
cially in  natural  science,  takes  the  place  of  antiquarian  scholar- 
ship; but  this  new  scientific  spirit,  which  often  took  a 
sijcculative  turn,  was  checked  and  repressed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
rulers.  Loyalty  to  the  Church,  and  a  religious  temper,  in  the 
strict  form  which  the  Catholic  restoration  engendered^  pene- 
trated society.  Poetry,  painting,  and  music  were  at  once  reno- 
ited  and  molded  by  the   religiou;^  influence.      Ti^so,   who 
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chose  a  pious  crusEuler  for  the  hero  of  hiB  poem,  the  school  of 
Caracei,  Domeniehino,  and  Guido  Rcni,  PalestHna,  the  great 
composefj  (suggest  the  revolution  m  public  feeling  and  taste 
in  this  age,  in  contrast  with  the  age  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
papal  court,  in  its  restored  strictness  and  sobriety,  manifested 
its  entire  subjection  to  the  new  movement.  In  a  character 
like  Carlo  Borromeo,  the  counter -reformation  appears  in  a 
characteristic  but  peculiarly  attractive  light.  Of  noble  birth, 
and  with  temptations  to  sensual  indulgence  thrown  in  his  path, 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  religious  Ufe  Tvith  unwavering  fidelity. 
The  nephew  of  F]^  V.,  offices  of  the  highest  responsibility  were 
forced  upon  hira,  which  he  discharged  with  so  exemplary  dili- 
gence and  faithfulness,  that  such  as  were  inclined  to  envy  or  to 
censure  were  compelled  to  applaud.  But  he  welcomed  the  day 
when  he  could  lay  them  down,  and  give  himself  wholly  to  his 
diocese  of  Milan,  where  he  was  archbishop.  His  untiring  per- 
severance in  works  of  charity  and  reform,  his  visitations  to 
remote,  mountainous  villages,  in  the  care  of  hia  flock,  his  zeal 
for  education^  his  devoutness,  caused  him  to  be  styled,  in  the 
bull  that  canonized  him,  an  angel  in  human  form.  His  exertions 
in  making  proselytes,  and  his  willingness  to  persecute  heresy, 
are  less  agreeable  to  contemplate;  but  they  were  essential 
features  of  the  Catholic  reaction. 

The  Jesuits  first  established  themselves  in  force  in  Italy, 
and  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  their  colonies.  "Out  of  the  vis- 
ionary schemes  of  Ignatius,"  says  Ranke,  "arose  an  institu- 
tion of  singularly  practical  tendency;  out  of  the  conversions 
wrought  by  his  asceticism,  an  institution  framed  with  all  the 
just  and  accurate  calculation  of  worldly  prudence."  The 
education  of  youth,  cspcciaUy  those  of  higher  rank,  quickly 
fell,  to  a  large  extent,  into  their  hands.  Their  system  of  intel- 
lectual^ training  was  according  to  a  strict  method;  but  their 
schools  were  pervaded  by  their  peeuliar^religious  spirit.  It 
was  largely  through  their  influence  that  the  profane  or  secular 
tone  of  culture,  that  had  prevailed  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  wag 
superseded  by  a  culture  in  which  reverence  for  reli^on  and  the 
Church  was  a  vital  element.  From  the  two  peninsulas  the  new 
order  extended  its  influence  into  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
They  formed  a  great  standing  S£my^  in  the  service  of  the  Pope, 
for  the  propagation  of  Catholicism.    The  University  of  Vienna, 
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was  placed  under  their  direction;  they  established  themselves 
at  Cologne  and  Ingolstadt  and  Prague,  and  from  these  centers 
operated  with  great  success  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  partly  from  worldly  and  partly  from  religious 
motives^  enlisted  warmly  in  the  cause  of  the  CathoUc  reaction, 
and  made  himself  its  champion.  In  the  ecclesiastical  states  of 
Germany,  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  was  reawakened,  and  the 
toleration  promised  to  Protestants  by  the  Peace  of  Augsburg 
was  frequently  violated.  The  Popes,  in  tliis  period,  were  liberal 
in  their  concessions  to  the  Catholic  princes,  who  found  their 
profit  in  helping  forward  the  reactionary  movement.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  mainly  by  the  labors  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  by  the  violent  measures  which  they  instigated, 
the  tide  was  turned  against  Protestantism  in  southern  Germany, 
in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Poland,  and  Hmigary.  In  these  coun- 
tries, Protestantism  had,  on  the  whole,  gained  the  aficen(!ency. 
Together  with  Belgium  and  France,  they  constituted  "the 
great  debatable  land,"  where  the  two  confessions  struggled  for 
the  mastery.  In  all  of  thenx^^CathoUeism,  with  its  new  forces, 
was  triumphant.  The  Jesuits  aid  much  to  promote  that  in- 
creased excitement  of  Catholic  feeling  in  France,  which  showed 
itself  in  the  slaughter  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  wars  of  the 
League,  From  Douayj  the  establishment  founded  by  Cardinal 
"William  Allen,  they  sent  out  their  emissaries  into  England. 
The  order  was  active  in  Sweden,  and,  for  a  time,  had  some 
prospect  of  winning  that  kingdom  back  to  the  Catholic  fold. 
"Wherever  they  did  not  prevail,  they  sharpened  the  mutual  an- 
tagonism of  the  rival  confessions.  The  progress  of  the  Catholic 
restoration  was  aided,  especially  in  Germany,  by  the  quarrels 
of  Protestant  theologians.  The  nmtua!  hostility  of  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  appeared,  in  some  cases,  to  outweigh  their  com- 
mon opposition  to  Rome. 


The  question  ha."?  often  been  asked,  why,  after  so  rapid  an 
advance  of  Protestantism  for  a  half-century,  a  limit  should  then 
have  been  set  to  its  progress?  MTiy  was  it  unable  to  overstep 
the  boimds  which  it  reached  in  the  first  age  of  its  e.^stence? 
Macaulay  has  handled  this  question  in  a  spirited  essay,  in  which, 
with    certain    reasons,    which    are    pertinent   and    valuable,  is 
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coupled  a  singular  denial  that  the  knowledge  of  religion  is  pro- 
gresaive,  or  at  all  dependent  upon  the  general  enlightenment  of 
the  human  mind.  Apart  from  his  paradoxical  speculation  on 
this  last  pointj  his  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  arrest  of 
the  progres&  of  Protestantism,  though  eloquent  and  valuable, 
is  quit«  incomplete.  The  principal  causes  of  this  event  we 
deem  to  be  the  following :  — 

1.  The  ferment  that  attended  the  rise  of  Protestantism 
must  eventually  lead  to  a  crystallizing  of  parties;  and  this 
must  raise  up  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  further  spread  of  the 
new  doctrine.  Protestantism  was  a  movement  of  reform,  aris- 
ing within  the  Church.  At  the  outset,  multitudes  stood,  in 
relation  to  it,  in  the  attitude  of  inquirers.  They  were  more  or 
less  favorably  inclined  to  it.  Wh&t  course  they  would  Uikc 
might  depend  on  the  influences  to  which  they  would  happen 
to  be  exposed.  They  were  not  immovably  attached  to  the  old 
system;  they  were  open  to  persuasion.  But  as  the  conflict 
became  warm,  men  were  more  and  more  prompted  to  take 
sides,  and  to  range  themselves  under  one  or  the  other  banner. 
This  period  of  fluctuation  and  conversion  would  naturally  come 
to  an  end.  As  soon  as  the  spirit  of  party  was  thus  awakened, 
it  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  further  progress  of  the  new  opinions, 
for  this  spirit  communicated  itself  from  father  to  son. 

2,  The  poUtical  arrangements  which  were  adopted  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  in  consequence  of  the  religious  division,  all 
tended  to  confine  Protestantism  within  the  limits  wliich  it  had 
early  attained.  In  Germany,  the  negotiations  and  disputes 
produced  by  the  religious  contest,  issued  in  the  adoption 
of  the  principle,  "cujus  regio,  ejus  religio";  the  religion  of  the 
State  shall  conform  to  that  of  the  prince.  Tliis  principle,  how- 
ever, would  not  have  availed  to  arrest  Protestantism.  But 
the  "ecclesiastical  reservation*'  did  thus  avail,  since  the  con- 
version of  an  ecclesiastical  ruler  to  the  new  faith  was  attended 
with  no  important  gain  to  the  Protestant  cause :  he  must  vacate 
his  office.  The  whole  tendency  of  political  arrangements  in 
Germany  was  to  build  up  a  wall  of  separation  between  the  two 
confessions,  and  to  protect  the  territory  of  each  from  encroach- 
ments by  the  other.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  spirit 
of  propagandism  did  not,  generally  speaking,  characterize 
Protestantism,     The  ProtestantSj  especially  in  Gennany,  werp 
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ied  if  they  could  be  left  to  develop,  without  interference, 
their  own  system.  The  utmost  limit  of  their  demand  was  room 
for  its  natural  expansion,^  In  the  Netherlancis,  the  separation 
of  the  Walloon  provinces  from  the  other  states,  and  the  adher- 
ence of  the  fonner  to  Spain,  could  have  no  other  result  than 
to  perpetuate  their  connection  with  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
France^  the  civil  ware  and  the  political  settlement  to  wliich 
they  led  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Huguenots  into  a 
compact  body,  formidable  for  defense,  but  powerless  for  the 
propagation  of  their  faith. 

3.  The  counter-reformation  in  the  Catholic  Church,  by 
removing  the  gross  abuses  which  had  been  the  object  of  right- 
eous complaint,  took  a  formidable  weapon  from  the  hands  of 
the  Protestants.  At  the  same  time,  the  apathy  of  the  old 
Church  was  broken  up,  the  attention  of  its  rulers  was  no  longer 
absorbed  in  ambitious  schemes  of  politics,  or  in  the  gratification 
of  a  literary  taate,  which  made  the  papal  court  a  i^ndezvous  of 
authors  and  artists;  but  a  profound  zeal  for  the  doctrines  and 
forma  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  pervaded  and  united  all 
ranks  of  its  disciples. 

4.  While  tliis  concentration  of  forces  was  taking  place  on 
the  CathoUc  aide,  Protestants  more  and  more  spent  their 
strength  in  contests  with  one  another.  Tlieir  mutual  intoler- 
ance facilitated  the  advance  of  their  common  enemy.  More- 
over, the  warm,  religious  feeling  that  animated  the  early 
Reformers  and  the  princes  who  defended  their  cause  passed  away 
to  a  considerable  degree,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  theological 
rigidness,  or  a  eelfish,  poUtical  spirit.  The  appearance  of  such 
a  character  as  Maurice  of  Saxony,  in  so  marked  contrast  with 
the  Electons  who  listeneil  to  the  voice  of  Luther,  and  even  with 
the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  indicates  the  advent  of  an  era 
when  a  more  politic  and  selfish  temper  displaces  the  simplicity 
of  religious  principle.  Queen  Elizabeth,  witli  her  lukewarm 
attachment  tq  the  Reformation,  and  her  mendacious,  crooked 

policy,  is  a  poor  representative  of  the  religious  character  of 

'  "Wiewir  oiler  bemerkt,  der  Pratestaotismiis  iat  oichl  bekehrcnder  NxlUr. 
Eb  wird  aich  jfdea  BeitritU,  de^r  auh  ITebcracugung  entapringl,  aIa  eines  Fort- 
gBJigcB  sc^itier  g^utpn  Sa^he  frrupn  :  iwnst  aher  bcKod.  Eufriedon  spin,  wE-tin  our  selbcr 
v?r9latl«t  iflt,  sich  U[igt<i]-rt  van  (rpmdpr  Eitini^kuug  tu  i-iilwickcln.  Dj»  m»r  cs, 
wonacli  die  pvnnice'liAcliE'n  Fiiraten  voni  erslcn  Augpnblick  ^u  vtrvbtpn."  — R^nke, 
Dtuttehe  OrtehitJite,  v.  278 
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Prote-atantism.  How  much  more  latense  and  consistent  was 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  secular  Inatler  of  the  Catholic  restora- 
tion, Philip  II. !  The  ardor  of  Protestants  spent  it-^elf  in  do- 
mestic discord,  at  the  very  time  when  the  ardor  of  Catholicism 
was  exerted,  with  undivided  energy^  against  them. 

5.  The  better  organization  of  the  Catholic  Church  was 
a  ragnal  advantage  in  the  battle  with  Protestantism,  which  was 
divided  into  as  many  churches  as  there  were  political  cninniuni- 
tiea  that  embraced  the  new  doctrine.  On  the  Catholic  sitic 
there  was  a  better  chance  for  a  plan  of  operations^  having  re- 
Bpect  not  to  a  single  country  alone,  a  separate  portion  of  the 
field  of  combat,  but  formed  upon  a  survey  of  the  whole  atua- 
tion,  and  carried  out  with  sole  reference  to  a  united  success. 

6.^  Another  source  of  power  in  the  Catholic  Church  grew 
out  of  the  habit  of  availing  itself  of  all  varieties  of  reli^ous 
temperament,  of  turning  to  the  best  account  the  ft-ide  tUvcrsity 
of  talents  and  character  which  is  developed  wnthin  its  fold. 
The  dispassionate  and  astute  politician,  the  laborious  scholar, 
the  subtle  and  skillful  polemic,  the  fiery  enthusiast,  are  none  of 
them  rejected,  but  all  of  them  assigned  to  a  work  suited  to  their 
respective  capacities.  Men  as  dissimilar  as  Bellarmine  and 
Ignatius  were  engaged  in  a  common  cause,  and  were  even  within 
the  same  fraternity.  This  custom  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
often  attributed  to  a  profound  policy.  But  whatever  sagacity 
it  may  indicate,  it  is  probably  due  less  to  the  calculations  of  a 
far-sighted  policy,  than  to  an  habitual  principle,  or  way  of 
thinking  in  religion,  which  is  inherent  in  the  genius  of  Cathol- 
icism. It  has  been  justly  observed  that  men  of  the  type  of 
John  Wesley,  who,  among  Protestants,  have  been  forced  to  be- 
come the  founders  of  distinct  religious  bodies,  would  have  found 
within  the  Catholic  Church,  had  they  been  born  tliere,  hospi- 
table treatment  and  congenial  employment.  The  host  that  was 
marshaled  under  the  command  of  the  Pope,  for  the  defense 
of  Catholicism,  was  like  an  anny  that  includes  light^armed 
skirmishers  and  heavy-armed  artillerymen,  swift  cavalry,  and 
spies  who  can  penetrate  the  camp  and  pry  into  the  counsels  of 
the  enemy. 

7,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  southern  Europe  there  was 
manifested  a  more  rooted  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
system    than  existed  among  the  nations  which   adopted   the 
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Reformation.  In  Germany  the  common  people  gladly  heard  the 
teaching  of  Luther.  Protestantism  there  had  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  national  movement.  In  Italy  and  Spain  it  was 
mainly  the  lettered  class  that  received  the  new  doctrine. 
Below  a  certain  grade  of  culture  few  were  affected  by  it.  Even 
in  France,  which  had  Bomething  like  a  middle  position  between 
the  two  currents  of  opinion,  it  was  the  intelligent  middle  elas.^ 
together  with  scholars  and  nobles,  that  furnished  to  Protes- 
tantism its  adherents.  In  Italy  and  Spain  the  new  doctrine 
did  not  reach  dovm  to  the  springs  of  national  life.  Moreover, 
it  is  remarkable  that  in  these  nations  which  remained  Catholic, 
so  many  who  went  so  far  as  to  receive  the  evangelical  doctrine 
substantially  as  it  waa  held  by  the  Protestants  were  not  im- 
pelled to  cast  off  the  polity  or  worship  of  the  old  Church,  This 
circumstance  is  far  from  being  wholly  due  to  timidity.  The 
outward  forms  of  Protestantism  were  less  necessary,  less  con- 
genial to  them;  the  outward  forms  of  Catholicism  were  less 
obnoxious.  Even  in  France,  this  same  phenomenon  appeared 
in  the  circle  that  early  gathered  about  Leffvre  and  Brivonnet, 
antl  especially  in  Margaret  of  Navarre  ami  her  followers.  The 
doctrine  of  gratuitous  salvation  through  the  merits  of  Christ, 
the  inwardness  of  piety,  as  fostered  by  the  evangelical  doctrine, 
were  grateful  to  them ;  but  they  were  not  moved  to  renounce 
the  government  or  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  or  tfl  aSiliatc 
themselves  with  the  Protestant  body. 

When  all  these  circumstances  are  contemplated,  it  will 
cease  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  Protestantism,  after  its 
first  great  victories  were  won,  halted  in  its  course  and  was  at 
length  shut  up  within  fixed  boundaries. 

But  the  Catholic  party  were  destined  to  suffer  from  internal 
discord.  Before  tlie  close  of  the  century,  the  followers  of 
Ignatius,  who  were  semi-Pelagian  in  their  theology,  became 
involved  in  a  hot  strife  with  the  Dominicans,  who  in  common 
with  their  maat^r,  Aquina.Sj  were  nearer  to  Augustine  in  their 
view  of  the  relation  of  grace  to  free  will.  The  theological  con- 
flict that  was  thus  kimlled  was  of  long  continuance,  and  brought 
serious  disasters  upon  the  Catholic  Church,  aiid^  in  its  ultimate 
effect,  upon  the  Jesuit  order.  This  was  one  of  a  munber  of 
adverse  influences  which  conspired  finally  to  paralyze  the  Catho- 
lic reaction,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  counter-re formation. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

THE  STRUGGLE  OF  PHOTESTANTIHM  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 

The  CJatholic  Reaction^  of  which  the  Pope  was  the  spirituaJ, 
and  Philip  II,,  the  secular  chief,  experienced  a  terrible  reverse 
in  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  failure  of  that  gigan- 
tic project  for  the  conquest  of  England.  The  estabhshment  of 
Henry  IV.  on  the  throne  of  France  was  a  still  more  discouraging 
blow.  France,  the  Ketherlands,  and  Great  Britain  were  the 
principal  theater  of  the  efforts  which  had  for  their  end  the  politi- 
cal predominance  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  Rome.  The  struggle  of  Protestantism  continues 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Gradu- 
ally the  Catholic  Reaction  expended  its  force,  and  political 
motives  and  ideas  subordinated  the  impulses  of  fanaticism. 

The  principal  topics  to  be  considered  are  the  thirty  years' 
war;  the  English  revolutions;  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
of  Richelieu  and  of  Louis  XIV.  Tlie  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  falls 
principally  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  the 
period  following  the  great  European  settlement,  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia.  Yet  some  notice  of  this  reign  is  requisite  for  a  full 
view  of  the  conflict  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism.' 

Charles  V.  had  found  himself  deceived  in  his  political  calcu- 
lations, and  baffled  by  the  moral  force  of  the  Protestant  faith 
in  Germany.  His  final  defeat  in  the  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
Protestants  left  the  Empire  weak.  It  is  not  true  that  Germany 
lost  its  political  unity  through  the  Reformation,  for  this  unity 
was  practically  gone  before;  rather  is  it  true  that  then  ii  sacri- 
ficed the  opportunity  of  recovering  its  unity  and  of  placing  it  on 
an  enduring  foundation.    The  Reformation  in  Germany,  more 

'  Haus.'Her,  GtidiiehU  des  ZtfilaUera  d.  Reformation  {lS68).  Von  Hnumer, 
Oejchichte  Eumpot  $eU  d,  Ende  d.  15.  Jahr.,  vol.  iii.  Laurent,  Ltt  Nationatite.ii, 
].   I,   ch.   iv.      Ranke,  Giysdtichle  %y aUenalmnt   C3d  cd.,  187'^!).     Cojlylflj  History  ^f 

Fraierie  II.,  vol.  i.,  b.  iii.,  chape,  riv,,  xvi. 
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than  in  any  other  country,  emanated  not  from  statesmen  and 
rulers,  but  from  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  was  hindered  from 
being  universal  by  the  obstacles  cast  in  its  way  and  by  its  own 
internal  di^nsions. 

The  Peace  of  Awgsburg,  unsatisfactory  as  its  provisions  were 
to  both  parties,  effected  its  end  as"  long  as  the  emperors  were 
impartial  in  their  administration.  This  was  true  of  Ferdinand 
I.J  whose  accession  was  resisted  by  Paul  IV.,  the  enemy  of  his 
House;  and  it  was  true  especially  of  Maximilian  II,,  who  was 
himself  strongly  inclined  to  Protestant  opinions,  and  was  openly 
charged  with  heresiy  by  CathoHc  zealots.  Under  his  tolerant 
sway,  Protestantism  spread  over^ustria,  with  the  exception  of 
the  rural  and  secluded  valleys  of  the  Tyrol.  Charles  V.  had  been 
obliged  t*  relinquish  his  wish  to  hand  down  the  imperial  crown 
to  his  son  Philip.  Philip,  in  his  fanatical  exertions  against  Prot- 
estantism, did  not  receive  countenance  or  support  from  the 
Austrian  branch  of  his  family.  The  cruelties  of  Alva  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  were  con- 
demned and  deplored  by  the  Emperor.  Philip  was  so  afraid 
that  Maximilian  himself  would  join  the  Protestants  that  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  dissuade  him,  by  the  most  pre&sing  ex- 
hortations, from  taking  such  a  step.  While  the  contest  was 
raging  in  the  Nethejlands,  and  between  the  Huguenots  and  their 
enemies  in  France  the  Lutherans  of  Germany  remained  for  the 
most  part  neutral.  Their  hostility  to  Calvinism  had  much  to 
do  in  determining  their  position.  They  were  warned  by  William 
of  Orange  and  other  Protestants  abroad  that  the  cause  was  one, 
and  that  if  Catholic  fanaticism  were  not  checked,  Germany 
would  be  the  next  victim.  In  the  latter  portion  of  MaxJmil- 
lan^s  reign,  which  was  from  1564  to  1576,  the  Jesuits  came  in, 
and  disturbances  aroseK  Rudolph  II,,  his  successor,  had  been 
brought  up  in  Spain,  and  was  under  the  influence  of  this  Order. 
The  same  spirit  characterised  Matthias,  who  followed  next.  In 
consequence  of  the  incompetence  of  Rudolph,  the  government 
of  Austria  and  Hungary  had,  during  his  life,  been  taken  from 
him  and  g^ven  to  Matthias,  and  he  in  turn  gave  way,  in  like 
manner,  to  his  cousin  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  a  bigoted 
Catholic  (1519-37).  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Ba^ 
varia,  were  the  devoted  champions  of  tlie  Catholic  Reaction. 
Matthias  had  been  compelled  to  grant  a  letter  patent  to  the 
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Bohemians,  which  gave  them  full  religious  toleration  and  equal 
rights  with  the  CalholicB.  Violations  of  the  ReUgious  Peace  in 
Germany  on  the  sitle  of  the  Catholics  were  frequent.  Bishops 
and  Catholic  cities  drove  out  their  Protestant  subjects  and 
abolished  Protestant  worship.  The  indignation  of  the  Prot- 
estants throughout  (jcrmany  was  excited  by  the  treatment  of 
the  free  city  of  Donauworth,  which  was  exclusively  Protestant, 
and  refusecl  to  allow  processions  from  a  Catholic  convent,  these 
being  inconsistent  with  a  former  agreement.  The  city  was 
placed  uniier  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Bavarian  Duke 
marched  against  it  with  an  overwhelming  force,  excluded  Prot- 
estant worship,  and  incorporated  the  town  with  Jiis  own  terri- 
tories (1607),  Complaints  were  made  on  the  Catholic  side  of 
infractions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Proviso,  which  ordained  that 
benefices  should  be  vacated  by  incumbents  who  should  embrace 
Protestantism.  The  Protestants  ha{l_i2eiinitted  the  Emperor, 
in  the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  on  liLs  own  authority,  to  aMrm  the 
Proviso,  which  they  themselves  at  the  same  time  firmly  refused 
to  adopt;  just  as  the  imperial  declaration  for  the  protection 
of  Protestant  communities  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Catholic 
prelates  had  been  permitted  by  the  other  party.  Protestant 
princes  had  given  to  benefices  lying  near  them,  which  had  already' 
been  gained  to  the  Reformation,  bishops  or  administrators  from 
their  own  kinsmen ;  and  at  the  diets  they  urgeii  the  complete 
abolishment  of  all  such  restrictions  upon  religious  freedom.* 
But  the  Proviso  was  rigidly  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  Elector 
of  Cologne,  who  went  over  to  Protestantism  in  1582.  The  out- 
rage perpetrated  against  Donauwurth  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Evangelical  Union  (160S),  a  league  into  which,  however, 
all  the  Protestant  States  did  not  enter,  and  which  from  the 
beginning  was  weakly  organized.  But  the  Catholic  League, 
which  was  formed  to  oppose  it,  under  the  leadership  of  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria,  was  firmly  cemented  and  full  of  energy.  On 
the  Protestant  side,  in  addition  to  other  sources  of  discord,  the 
hostility  of  the  strict  Lutherans  to  the  Calvinists  was  a  continual 
and  fruitful  cause  of  division.  The  Bohemiaag_revolted  against 
Ferdinand  11.  h\  1618,  when  their  religious  liberties  were  \io- 


>■  Gieseler,  rv.  i.  1,  §  11.     Tlpon  the  hiafory  ftnd  interpreUttioD  ol  ihe  Eeelc 
tied,  Rcservatioti,  see  Raiike.  Deuiathe  CeMhichle,  V.  2dS,  274  leq.  {Werkv,  viL 

7  «eq.),  Gieseler,  iv,  i.  I,  §  9  miU  n.  -40, 


lat^d,  and  "  according  to  the  good  old  Bohemian  custom,"  aa  one 
of  the  nobles  expressed  it,  flung  two  of  the  imperial  councUor.s 
out  of  the  window*  When,  shortly  after,  on  tlie  death  of  Mat- 
thias, Ferdinand  became  his  successor,  the  Bohemians  refused 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  kuig,  and  gave  the  crown  of  Bohe- 
mia to  Ferderic  V.,  the  Hector  Palatinej  and  the  son-in-law  of 
James  I.  of  England.  Ferdinand,  a  nursling  of  tlie  Jesuits,  who 
had  early  taken  a  vow  to  extirpate  heresy  in  hia  dominions, 
which  he  hud  kept,  up  to  the  measure  of  his  ability,  threw  him- 
self as  much  from  necessity  as  from  choice,  into  the  arms  of  the 
Catholic  LeAgue.  He  manifested  his  ardor  in  the  Catholic  cause 
by  an  asi^iduous  attention  to  religious  services.  For  example,  he 
took  part  in  a  procession  in  the  miiist  of  a  storm  of  rain  emulat- 
ing thus  the  zeal  which  the  Emperor  Julian  displayed  in  cele- 
brating the  rites  of  heathenism.  TIius  the  Austrian  imperial 
house  took  up  the  work  which  had  been  laid  down  by  Charles  V-, 
of  defending  and  propagating  Catholicism,  in  alliance  with  the 
Church.  The  Catholic  Reaction,  which  had  found  a  representa- 
tive in  Philip  IL,  found  another  leader  in  the  B^mperor:  and  the 
two  branches  of  the  Hapsburg  family  were  more  \xriiU;d  m 
religious  sympathies.  The  Elector,  Frederic,  with  his  obtrusive 
Calvinism,  and  with  a  court  whose  customs  and  manners  were 
not  congenial  with  Bohemian  feeling  —  receiving  little  support, 
moreover,  from  the  Protestant  princes  or  from  England  —  suf- 
fered a  complete  defeat.  Lutheran  prejudices  and  the  fear  of 
countenancing  rebellion  and  the  revolutionary  spirit  deprived 
him  of  hia  natural  allies.  Tlie  result  was  that  Bohemia  waa 
abandoned  to  fire  and  sword.  In  the  frightful  persecution  which 
litad  for  its  object  the  eraflication  of  Protestantism,  and  in  the 
protracted  wars  that  ensued  upon  it,  the  population  was  reduced 
from  about  four  millions  to  between  seven  ami  eight  hundred 
thousand !  It  was  only  when  the  Palatinate  was  conquered  and 
devastated;'  when  the  electoral  rank  waa  transferred  to  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  with  it  the  terrttories  of  Frederic^  except 
what  was  given  to  Spain ;  and  when  the  enterprise  of  banishing 
Protestantism  was  actively  undertaken  by  the  combined  agency 
of  the  troops  of  the  League  and  of  Jesuit  priests,  that  the  Prot^ 
estant  powers  took  up  the  cause  of  the  fugitive  Elector,  In 
1625  England,  Hollandj  and  Denmark  entered  into  ah  alliance 

*  The  Heidelberg  Library  waa  c&rried  off  to  Roms. 
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for  his  reetoration.  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  was  defeated,  and 
the  Danish  intervention  failed.  By  robbing  Frederic  of  the  elec- 
toral dignity  and  conferring  it  on  the  Bavarian  Duke,  a  majority 
in  the  electoral  body  was  acquired  by  the  Catholics.  But  the 
power  and  station  which  the  Duke  gained,  separated,  in  impor- 
tant particulars,  his  interests  from  those  of  Ferdinand.  It  waa 
through  the  aid  of  Walleast^in  and  his  consummate  ability  in 
collecting  and  organizing^  as  well  as  loading  an  army,  that  Fer- 
dinand was  able  to  emanciimte  himself  from  the  virtual  control 
of  Maximilian  and  the  League.*^  WallensteuL  was  a  Bohemian 
noble,  proud,  able,  and  swayed  by  dreams  of  ambition ;  unscru- 
pulous in  respect  to  the  means  which  might  be  required  for  the 
fulfillment  of  his  daring  schemeSv  He  had  rendered  valuable 
military  services  to  Ferdinand ;  and,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
Bohemian  revolt,  had  acquired  vast  wealth  by  the  purchase  of 
confiscated  property.  He  offered  to  raise  an  army  arL4,to  sus- 
tain it.  He  made  It  support  itself  by  pillage.  It  was  a  period 
of  transition  in  the  method  of  prosecuting  war,  when  the  old. 
system  of  feudal  miHtia  had  passed  away,  and  the  modem  sys- 
tem of  national  forces  or  standing  armies  had  not  arisen.  Annies 
were  made  up  of  hirelings  of  all  nations,  who  prosecuted  war  as 
a  trade  wherever  the  richest  booty  was  to  be  gained;  consider- 
ing indiscriminate  robbery  a  legitimate  incident  of  warfare.  The 
ineffable  miseries  of  the  protracted  struggle  m  Germany  were 
due,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  this  composition  of  the  armies. 
Bands  of  organized  pKmderers,  wnth  arms  in  their  hands,  were  let 
loose  upon  an  unprotected  population,  captured  cities  being  given 
up  to  the  unbridled  passions  of  a  fierce  and  lawless  soldiery. 
The  unarmeil  people  dreaded  their  friends  hardly  less  than  their 
foes,  Tlie  good  behavior  of  the  Swedes  was  a  marvel  to  the 
inhabitants  with  whom  they  came  in  contact;  and  even  the 
Swedes,  after  the  death  of  their  great  leader^  sunk  down  towards 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  combatants  in  this  frightful  conflict. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Germany,  traversed  and  trampled  for  a 
whole  generation  by  these  hosts  of  marauders,  was  reduced 
almost  to  a  desert ;  that  it  endured  calamities  from  which  it  has 
never  entirely  recovered. 

Victory  attended  the  arms  of  Wallengteln  and  of  Tilly^  the 

'  TUmkB,  GeaihufM  Wallenaeing  (3d  ed.,  1872).     This  biogrBt>hy,  a*  miRht  bfi 
expected,  is  highly  iiutructive  oq  tb.e  whole  HUbjeot  of  Ibe  thirty  ye^a'  v/nr. 
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General  of  the  League.  Brunswick  anH  Hanover,  Silesia,  ScUes- 
wig  and  Holstcin,  fell  into  their  power,  Tlie  dukes  of  Mecklen- 
burg were  put  unflor  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  their  territory 
given,  as  a  reward,  to  Wallenatcin  (1627).  He  was  anxious  to 
reduce  the  German  towns  on  the  Baltic.  But  Stralaund  offered 
a  stubborn  resistance  which  he  could  not  overcome,  although  he 
vowed  that  he  would  have  the  town  if  it  were  bound  to  the  sky 
by  chains  of  adamant.  His  ambitious  schemes  were  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  schemes  of  the  League,  which  could  not  count 
upon  his  support.  Such  wa.s  their  jealousy  and  animosity 
towards  the  commander  who  had  made  Ferdinand  free  from 
their  dictation  that  they  induced  him  to  remove  Wallenstein 
from  his  command.  Shortly  before  this^  however,  they  had 
moved  the  Emperor  to  the  adoption  of  a  measure  equally  dan- 
gerous to  his  cause,  and  one  that  put  far  distant  the  hopes  of 
peace.  This  wa.«i  the  famous  Eilict  of  Restitution  (1629),  which 
declared  that  the  Protestant  Slates,  after  the  Treaty  of  Pasaau, 
had  no  right  to  appropriate  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  which 
were  under  their  lordship,  and  that  every  act  of  secularizatioD 
of  this  nature  was  null;  that  all  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics 
which  had  become  Protestant  since  that  treaty  must  be  surren- 
dered; that  the  Declaration  of  Ferdinand  I.^  giving  liberty  to 
the  Protestant  subjectj5  of  ecclesiastical  princea,  was  invalid,  and 
that  such  subjects  might  be  forced  to  become  Catholics,  or  ex- 
pelled from  their  homes.  That  is,  the  parts  of  the  Religious 
Peace  that  were  otlious  to  the  Protestants  were  to  be  enforced, 
according  to  the  strictest  construction,  while  the  parts  obnoxious 
to  the  Catholics  were  to  be  abrogated.  Moreover,  the  Edict 
ordained  that  the  Religious  Peace  should  not  avail  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Calvinists,  Zwinglians,  or  any  other  dissenters  save 
the  adherents  of  the  Au^burg  Confession.  Tlie  changes  that 
had  taken  place  since  the  Pa.^sau  Treaty  were  of  such  a  character 
that  the  execution  of  the  Edict  would  have  brought  a  sweeping 
and  violent  revolution  in  the  Protestant  communities.  It  was 
evident  that  nothing  less  was  aimed  at  than  the  entire  extinction 
of  Protestautisra,  The  most  lukewarm  of  the  Princes,  including 
the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  were  roused  by  this 
measure  to  a  sense  of  the  common  danger.  Thus  the  Edict  of 
Restitution  and  the  removal  of  Wallenstein  from  his  command, 
the  two  measures  dictated  by  the  League,  aided  the  Protestant 
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cause;  the  first  by  awakening  and  combining  its  supporters,  and 
the  second  by  weakening  the  military  strength  of  their  adversa- 
ries. Wallcnstriu  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  League  and  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  Maximilian. 

In  the  second  act  of  this  long  drama,  Gustaviis  Adolphus,  of 
Sweden,  is  the  hero.  It  had  been  his  aim  in  a  conflict  of  eighteen 
years,  with  Denmark,  Pohind,  and  Russia,  to  contriJ-thl^  Baltic 
Sea.  Not  only  was  this  political  aim  imperiled  by  the  imperial 
conquests,  but  they  involved  the  danger  of  a  Catholi£j;eactioii 
in  Sweden  itself.  Besides  this  motive,  the  Swedish  King  was 
impelled  to  intervene  liy  a  genuine  attachment  to  Protestantism, 
such  as  had  inspired  German  princes,  like  Frederic  of  Saxony, 
and  PhUip  of  Hrase,  in  the  first  age  of  the  Reformation.  He 
was  not  a  crusadtjr,  who  sought  to  exterminate  the  opposing 
faith.  Rather  did  he  wish  both  religious  parties  to  respect  each 
other's  rights  and  dwell  in^mity.  His  interposition,  full  of 
peril  to  himself,  was  regarded  by  Brandenburg  and  Saxony 
with  jealousy  and  repugnance.  It  was  not  until  the  barbarous 
sack  and  burning  of  Magdeburg  by  the  savage  troops  of  Tilly 
(1631),  that  the  neutral  party  was  forced  to  side  with  Sweden. 
The  victory  of  Guetavu^ixeF  TiHy:  and  the  triumphant  advance 
of  the  Swedes  into  the  South  of  Germany,  prostrated  the  power 
of  the  League.  We  find  that  Gustavus  was  regarded  with  sus- 
picion by  the  princes  but  with  cordiality  by  the  German  cities. 
Whether  his  plan  of  peace,  which  embraced  the  repeal  of  the 
Edict  of  Restitution,  the  toleration  everywhere  of  both  religions, 
the  restoration  of  the  Elector  Palatine  to  his  territories  and  to 
the  electoral  dignity,  and  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits,  contem- 
plated his  oiivn  elevation  to  the  rank  of  King  of  Rome,  must 
remain  uncertain.  No  alternative  was  left  to  Ferdinand  but 
to  call  back  Wallenstcin  from  his  estates,  and  give  him  absolute 
powers  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  —  powers  which  made  him 
independent  of  all  control,  and  exempt  from  liability  to  another 
removal.  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632,  was  a  great  defeat  of 
Wallenstein,  and  a  glorious  victory  for  the  Swedes;  but  it  cost 
them  the  life  of  their  King. 

In  the  new  phase  which  the  war  assiuned  after  the  fall  of 
Gustavus,  the  influence  of  Richelieu  becomes  more  and  more 
predominant.  The  poHcy  of  the  Cardinal  was  to  attain  the  end, 
which  French  politics  had  so  long  pursued,  of  breaking  down 
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the  power  of  Hapsburg,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  profiting  by 
the  intestine  conRict  in  Germany,  by  extending  the  French  fron- 
tier on  the  east. 

The  ground  on  which  Richelieu  vindicated  himself  for  lend- 
ing aid  to  Protestants  was  that  the  war  was  not  a  reh^ous  but 
a  political  one.  It  was  the  okl  contest  of  France  against 
the  ambitious  effort  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  to  destroy  the 
indepeiidenee  of  other  nations,  and  build  up  a  universal  mon- 
archy. This  uupulation  was  indignantly  denied;  nor  is  there 
reason  to  think  that  such  a  design  was  seriously  entertained  by 
the  Emperor  and  his  partisans.  Yet  a  complete  success  in  their 
mixed  poUtical  and  religious  enterprise  would  have  given  them 
a  dangerous  preponderance.  In  the  warfare  of  Philip  II.  against 
Proteatantisni,  the  supremacy  of  Spain  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Catholic  cause  were  linked  together  in  his  mind,  Richelieu,  in 
turn,  was  charged  with  cherishing  an  equal  ambition  in  behalf 
of  France.  The  accusation  had  so  much  of  truth  that  he^  doubt- 
leas,  aimed  to  raise  his  country  to  the  leading  place  among  the 
European  nations.  Holland  helped  the  anti-Austrian  league  by 
carrying  on  its  own  contest  against  the  troops  of  Spain,  but  was 
deterred  from  entering  further  into  the  war  by  apprehensions 
in  reference  to  France,  and  the  consequences  that  would  follow 
the  augmentation  of  French  power.  Richelieu  had  refrained 
from  engaging  in  the  German  \j;ar,  until  the  quelling  of  the 
Huguenots  and  the  capture  of  Rochelle  left  his  hands  free.  In 
return  for  the  subsidies  which  he  furnished  Gustavus,  he  had  been 
able  to  gain  from  the  wary  monarch  no  share  in  the  control  of 
the  war,  but  only  the  pledge  that  no  attack  should  be  made  upon 
the  Catholic  religion  as  such.  OxenstierUj  the  Swedish  Chan- 
cpUor,  on  whom  the  principal  conduct  of  affairs  now  devolved, 
was  careful  to  retain  for  the  Sweiles  the  supreme  direction  of 
the  war^  which  was  done  in  the  Heilbronn  Treaty  of  1633,  when 
France  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Sweden  and  the  Protestant 
States.  Wallenstein  became  more  and  more  an  object  of  dread 
to  his  imperial  master,  as  well  as  to  the  League.  The  com- 
mander, whom  it  was  now  impossible  either  to  remove  or  to 
control,  was  plotting  to  arrange  for  a  peace,  in  which  he  should 
settle  with  France  and  Sweden,  satisfy  the  Protestants,  and  prob- 
ably reserve  Bohemia,  as  a  reward  for  himself.  He  had  sounded 
his  officers,  and  confided  in  their  fidelity  to  their  leader.    The 
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muTiJer  of  Wallenstein  (1634)  was  the  meane  chosen  to  punish 
lus  troaaon,  and  avert  the  threatened  danger. 

The  imperial  victory  in  the  battle  of  NordUngen,  m  1634^ 
had  tiie  effect  t-o  give  to  RicheUeu  the  predominance  which  he 
had  long  aspired  after.  The  Swedish  force  wag  broken.  The 
aid  of  France  had  now  become  a  necessity,  France  and  Sweden 
were  thenceforward  to  have  an  equal  part  in  the  management  of 
the  war.  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  to  whom  the  connection 
with  Sweden  had  always  been  repugnant,  made  for  themselves 
a  separate  treaty  \vith  the  Emperor,  by  which  the  Edict  of  Res- 
titution, as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  was  abrogated.  The 
treaty  between  Saxony  and  the  Emperor  was  concluded  at 
Prague  in  1635.  That  the  Elector  should  enter  into  this  dis- 
graceful arrangement  was  owing,  m  part,  to  his  jealousy  of 
Sweden,  and,  in  part,  to  the  bigoted  hostUity  to  Calvinism,  that 
prevailed  in  his  court.  Richeheu's  deaire  to  build  up  a  French 
party  among  the  Germans  seemed  to  be  accomplished,  when  Ber- 
nard, of  Weimar,  their  foremost  general,  was  taken  into  the  pay 
of  France.  Yet  Bernard  could  not  be  relied  on  to  consent  to  a 
permanent  cession  of  territory  to  that  country:  in  his  testa- 
ment, he  expressly  declared  against  it.  The  death  of  Bernard 
in  1639  placed  the  Cardinal  at  the  goal  of  all  his  efforts ;  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and 
the  armies  came  under  the  lead  of  French  officers.  Tlie  char- 
acter of  the  war  had  entirely  changed.  Protestant  states  were 
fighting  on  the  imperial  side,  and  pajdng  a  heavy  price  for  their 
desertion  of  their  former  allies.  Eight  more  years  of  war  were 
required  to  bring  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  consent  to  a  full  am- 
nesty and  to  the  restoration  of  the  religious  peace,  involving  the 
surrender  of  the  Edict  of  Restitution;  measures  which  were 
indispensable  to  the  termination  of  the  weary  conflict.  An 
acquiescence  ui  these  necessary  terms  of  peace  was  at  last  wrung 
from  the  Emperor  by  his  military  reverses. 

The  cruelties  inflicted  during  this  war,  especially  during  the 
last  years  of  it,  upon  the  defenseless  people,  are  indescribable. 
The  population  of  Germany  is  said  to  have  diminished  in  thirty 
years  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  population  of  Augs- 
burg was  reduced  from  eighty  thousand  to  eighteen  thousand. 
Of  the  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  Wiirtemberg  as 
late  as  1641,  only  forty-ei^it  thousand  were  left.    Cities,  vil- 
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\nge-s,  castks,  and  houses  innumerable  had  been  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  bare  st&tisticd  of  the  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty are  appalling. 

Tiye  Pence  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  confirmed  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Reservation  —  fixing,  however,  1624  as  tlic  normal  year, 
to  decide  which  faith  should  possess  ecclesiastical  properties.  It 
modified  the  jus  reformandi,  according  to  which  the  religion  of 
each  state  was  to  be  determined  by  that  of  the  prince ;  and  in 
this  matter,  also,  1624  was  made  the  normal  year.  Tliat  is  to 
say,  whatever  migiit  be  the  faith  of  the  grince,  the  religion  of 
each  state  was  to  be  Catholic  or  Protestant,  accorchng  to  its 
positioq^at  that  date.  As  to  their  share  in  the  imperial  admin- 
istration, the  two  religions  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  substan- 
tial etiuality.  Religious  freedom  and  civil  equality  weJe  also 
extended  to  the  CaK-inista;  only  these  Ihree^  forms  of  reli^on 
were  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Empire.  But  the  Empire  was  re- 
duced to  a  shadow  by  the  gi\'ing  of  the  power  to  decide,  instead 
of  advisingj  in  all  matters  of  peace,  war,  taxation,  and  the  like, 
to  the  Diet,  and  by  the  allowance  granted  to  members  of  the 
Diet  to  contract  alliances  with  one  another  and  with  foreign 
powTrs,  provided  no  prejudice  should  come  thereby  to  the 
Empire  or  the  Emperor.  The  independence  of  Holland  and  of 
Switzerland  was  formally  acknowledged.  Sweden  obtained  the 
territory  about  the  Baltic,  which  Gustavus  had  wanted,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  important  places  about  the  North  Sea,  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Oder^  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe ;  in  consequence 
of  which  cession  Sweden  became  a  member  of  the  German  Diet. 
Among  tlie  acquiidtions  of  France  were  the  three  bishoprics, 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  the  landgraviate  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Alsace;  France  thus  gaining  access  to  the  Rhine.  Both 
i^weden  anil  France,  by  becoming  guarantees  of  the  peace,  ob- 
tained the  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany. 
So  great  was  the  penalty  paid  for  civil  discord. 

England,  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuart  kings,  descended 
from  the  lofty  position  which  it  had  held  among  the  European 
states,  as  a  bulwark  of  Protestantism.  James  I.  (1603-1625) 
brought  to  the  throne  the  highest  notions  (>f  kingly  authority, 
and  in  connection  with  them,  a  cordial  hatred  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  which  his  experiences  in  Scotland  led  him  to  regard  as  a 
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natural  ally  of  popular  government.  He  expressed  hjs  convic- 
tion in  the  maxim,  "  No  bishop,  no  king,"  The  contrsust  betweeo 
obsequious  prelates  on  their  knees  before  hiin,  and  the  ministora 
nf  the  Kirk  who  pulled  his  sleeve  as  they  administered  their 
blunt  rebukes,  deUghte<l  his  soul.  He  found  himself  not  only 
delivered  from  his  tormejitors,  but  an  object  of  adulation.  He 
had  once  said  of  the  "neighbor  Kirk  in  England"  that  "it  is  an 
evil-said  m&as  in  English;"*  but  he  was  cured  of  this  averaon. 
if  it  was  ever  seriously  entertained.  During  the  reign  of  James, 
the  gulf  between  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Puritans  was 
widened,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  two  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  former.  The  episcopal  polity  which  had  been  regarded, 
in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  as  one  among  various  admissible  forms 
of  Church  government,  came  to  be  more  and  more  considered  a 
divine  ordinance,  and  indispensable  to  the  constitution  of  a 
Church;  so  that,  as  Macaulay  expresses  it,  a  Church  might  as 
well  be  without  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  the  Incarnation, 
as  without  bishops.  The  other  change  was  the  spread  in  the 
AngUcan  body,  of  the  Anmnian  theology,  which  introduced  a 
doctrinal  difference  that  had  not  existed  before  between  the 
established  Church  and  the  Puritans.'  As  the  common  enemy, 
which  Anglican  and  Puritan  combined  to  oppose,  became  less 
formidable,  since  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  were  now 
hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  two  Proteetant  parties  were 
less  restrained  fronn  mutual  contention,  and  were  led  by  the  very 
influence  of  their  conflict  with  one  another  to  sharpen  their  char- 
acteristic points  of  difference. 

James  lost  no  time  in  evincing  his  hostility  to  the  Puritana* 
On  his  way  to  London,  the  Millenary  petition,  signed  by  nearly 
a  thousand  ministers,  who  asked  for  the  abolishment  of  usages 
most  obnoxious  to  the  Puritans,  was  not  only  received  with  no 
favor,  but  ten  of  those  who  had  presented  the  petition  were 

'  Calderwood,  v.  105.  106;  Burton,  vi.  221. 

*  Jnmt'fl  sent  (iclrgatcs  to  tbe  Synod  of  Dort,  who  nude  to  him  foil  reports  of 
its  proep^ings.  Soni?  of  tbcm:  he  rewarded  with  pronioCioii  in  the  Church.  Mrs. 
Hutcbinaon,  writing  of  the  int*Tva]  between  163B  and  1641.  in  thp  next  reign, 
v»,vi  of  the  doctrine  of  predestinatiaa :  "At  that  time  this  great  doctriite  grew 
raueh  out  of  fashion  with  the  prelateB,  but  waa  genernJIy  embraced  by  »ll  reli- 
ginus  ftnd  holy  persons  in  the  land."  Life  of  Cot.  Hutehinson,  p.  66  (Bohn's  edO< 
Tlie  admirable  picture  of  Piiritaii  eharaet^r  preseDled  in  thia  memoir  iq  toutmI 
only  by  the  writer'i  atrong  prsjudife  sgaitist  Cromwell.  The  literature  on  Ui« 
history  of  ArminianLsm  in  the  Eln^liah  Chureh  is  given  by  n<inning)nni.  T'Ac 
RefQrmen  atut  the  Thrologjf  of  the  Reformation,  p.  168  ac^j. 


actually  imprisoned  by  the  Star  Chamber^  on  tlie  ground  that 
their  act  tended  to  gethtion  and  treason.  The  petitioners  were 
not  Separatists;  they  made  no  objection  to  episcopacy.  They 
complained  of  non-residence,  pluralities^  and  tike  abuses,  and  of 
the  cross  in  baptism,  the  cap  and  surplice,  and  a  few  other 
ceremonial  pecuUarities.'  The  opportunity  was  presented  for  a 
scheme  of  Comprehension,  which,  had  it  been  adopted,  would 
have  had  the  most  important  consequences ;  but  that  opportu- 
nity was  not  embraced.  In  the  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
where  a  few  Puritan  thvines  met  the  bishops,  the  King  treated 
the  former  with  unfairness  and  insolence.  He  plumed  iiimself 
on  the  theological  learning  and  acumen  which  he  fancied  him- 
self to  possess,  and  which  formed  one  of  his  titles  to  the  distinc- 
tion, which  his  flatterers  gave  hbn,  of  being  the  Solomon  of  his 
age.  The  praises  lavislied  on  him  by  the  bishops  —  one  of 
whom  declared  that  he  undoubtedly  spoke  by  the  direct  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  in  connection  with  their  extravagant 
theory  of  royal  authority,  and  of  the  submission  owed  by  the  sub- 
ject, filled  him  with  delight.  This  Conference  had  one  valuable 
result.  Dr.  Reynolds,  one  of  the  Puritan  representatives,  and 
perhaps  the  most  learned  man  in  the  kingdom,  recommended 
that  a  new  or  revised  ver^on  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  pre- 
pared; and  tliis  suggestion  James,  who  complained  of  certain 
marginal  observations  in  "the  Geneva  Bible,"  whieh  were  un- 
favorable to  the  sacredness  of  royalty,  caught  up  and  caused  to 
be  carried  out.'  The  desire  of  the  clergy  to  enhance  their  own 
authority  by  exalting  that  of  the  crown  appears  in  the  ambi- 
tious schemes  of  Bancroft,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which 
encountered  the  resistance  of  Coke,  the  great  champion  of  the 
common  law.  As  long  as  Cecil  was  in  power,  the  foreign  pohtics 
of  James  were  not  destitute  of  spirit;  but  the  timicUty  of  the 
King,  joined  with  his  desire  to  marry  his  son  to  a  Spanish  prin- 
cess, prevented  him  from  efficiently  supporting  his  son-in-law, 
the  Elector  Palatine,  at  the  outbreaking  of  the  thirty  years' 


^  Hsllmin,  ch,  vi.  Cp.  ITS). 

'  The  IlamptoD  Court  Conference  is  mteresting  Biid  important,  as  |ire«enting 
the  rlmrHCtrri^tic?  aF  thp  two  H'olesiiutic&l  pikrti^a  &nd  of  th«  sovcmgn.  Mosi 
of  tlie  fw^oiinU  of  it  are  derived  from  Dr.  Barlow's  report,  who  was  on  Uie  nnti- 
PuriUa  aide.  8e«  FuUer.  Ckurth  HitUrry,  v.  206;  NmJ.  p.  ii.,  ch.  i. ;  C&rdirell, 
}tu$^irt/  of  Canfermtea,  p.  121  ;  Burton,  HiMirrry  of  ScaUand,  vi.  218  Bcq.  HiUIud 
(C<>ntf.  Hitt.,  ch.  vi.)  his  c&ndid  u)d  juat  remarks  on  the  bebftvtor  of  the  king  and 
of  tJie  bishops. 
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war,  and  moved  him  basely  to  Bacrifice  Ralei^  to 

of  Spain.     His  want  ol  eommon  aokse  was  mandested  m  ms 

attempt  to  impose  «pi8eopacy  upon  the  Seotti^  Chmvh.     His 

arbitrary  principlo  <rf  govemm^it,  whidi  he  had  not  prudence 

enough  to  prevent  him  from  constantly  proclaiming,  prepared 

the  way  for  the  great  dvil  contest  that  broke  out  in  the  next 

ieigD< 

Charlr-s  T.  (1625-1640)  made  the  deliberate  attempt  to  gov- 
ern England  without  a  Parliament.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
wafi  hia  deingn  to  convert  the  limited  monarcliy  into  an  absolute 
one.  Although  a  sncere  Protestant,  he  sympathized  fully  with 
what  may  be  termed  the  Rotnanizing  party  in  the  English  Church 
or  the  party  which  stood  at  the  farthrat  remove  from  Puritan- 
ism, and  nearest  to  the  reli^oua  syitem  of  the  Church  of  Ronic. 
Cliarles's  treatment  of  the  Papists  was  vacillating.  Now  the 
laws  would  be  executed  against  them,  and  now  the  execution  of 
them  would  be  illegally  suspended  by  the  King's  decree.  But 
the  occafdonsl  severities  of  the  government  towards  them  cotild 
not  efface  the  impre^on  which  had  been  made  by  the  sending 
of  an  English  fleet  to  aitl  in  the  blockade  of  Rochelle  (1625), 
which  the  French  King  was  seeking  to  wrest  from  the  Hugue- 
note.  Laud,  an  honest  but  narrow-minded  and  superstitious 
man,  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1633.  To  advance, 
in  respect  to  doctrine  and  ceremonies,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  system^  without  accepting  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pope,  was  his  manifest  inclination.  He  records  his  dreams 
in  his  diary.  On  one  occa;sion  he  dreamed  that  he  was  recon- 
verted to  the  (^ureh  of  Rome.'  It  was  an  unpleasant  dream 
since  it  related  to  a  danger  that,  as  he  doubtless  felt,  attended 
hia  measures,  but  which  he  meant  to  escape.  His  impracticable 
(Omracter  and  lack  of  tact  even  James  I.  accurately  discerned. 
"Tiie  plain  truth  is  that  I  keep  Laud  back  from  all  place  of  rule 
and  authority,  because  I  find  that  he  hath  a  restless  spirit,  and 
cannot  see  when  matters  are  well,  but  loves  to  toss  and  change, 
and  to  bring  things  to  a  pitch  of  reformation,  floating  in  his  own 
brain,  which  may  endanger  the  steadfastness  of  that  which  is  in 
a  good  pass."  Of  Laud's  plans  respecting  the  Scots,  James 
added;    "He  knows  not  the  stomach  of  that  people."'     By 

'  Burton,  Hiat.  of  Scotland,  vi.  390. 

*  Tbie  authority  for  this  otatenuuit  ot  Junes  ie  Biahop  John  Qacket.     Burton, 
vi.  33S. 


* 
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means  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  a  species  of  Protestant 
Inquisition,  he  engaged  with  a  vigilant  and  merciless  zeal  in  the 
persecution  of  Puritans.  They  were  even  prosecuted  for  not 
complying  with  new  ceremonies  which  Laud  himself  had  intro- 
duced, and  for  preaching  Calvinism;  and  they  were  punished 
for  declining  to  read  in  the  churches,  the  '"'Book  of  Sports," 
which  recommended  games  and  pastimes,  of  which  they  did  not 
approve.  The  Star  Chamber,  and  the  High  Commission,  arc- 
emblems,  as  they  were  effective  instruments,  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil  tyranny  to  which  the  Enghsh  people  were  subjected. 
The  endeavor  to  force  the  English  Prayer-book  upon  Scotland 
called  out,  in  163S,  the  Solemn  Lea^e  and  Covenant  of  the  Scots 
for  the  defense  of  Presbyterianism.  In  1642  hostilities  began 
between  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  King,  the  immediate  occa- 
sion being  the  abortive  attempt  of  Charles,  in  violation  of  his 
pledges,  to  arrest  Pym  and  bis  a-seociates,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  same  year  Parliament  convoked  the  Westminster 
Assembly  to  ad\ise  them  in  the  matter  of  reconstructing  tlie 
Church  of  England,  At  the  outset,  a  majority  of  it.s  members 
were  not  only  conforming  ministers,  but  would  have  l>een  con- 
tent with  a  moderate  episcopacy.  It  has  been  said  with  truth 
that  moderate  Episcopalians  of  the  school  of  Usher,  and  mod- 
erate Presbyterians  of  the  stamp  of  Baxter,  had  httle  difficulty 
in  finding  a  common  ground  on  which  they  could  unite.  A 
second  party  which,  if  not  numerous  in  the  Assembly,  was  grow- 
ing in  the  nation,  was  that  of  the  Independents  who  heM  to  the 
Belf-goveming  power  of  the  local  congregation  or  church,  into 
the  communion  of  which  they  would  receive  none  who  did  not 
give  proof  of  being  spiritual  or  regenerated  persons.  Reject- 
ing the  government  of  prelates  and  of  synods,  they  favored 
voluntary  associations  for  counsel  and  for  the  prosecution,  in 
concert,  of  Christian  work.  The  Independents  were  denied  the 
liberty  which  they  strove  to  obtain  at  the  hands  of  the  Presby- 
terians; and  the  rejection  by  them  of  a  scheme  of  comprehen- 
sion, which  would  have  united  both  sections  of  the  Puritan  party, 
has  been  deplored,  even  by  Neal  and  Baxter,  advocates  of  the 
Presbyterian  system.  The  Erastians,  among  whom  in  the  As- 
sembly were  Lightfoot  and  Selden,  of  all  the  members  the  most 
eminent  for  their  learning,  were  in  favor  of  giving  the  regulation 
of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  the  state.    The  influence  of  the 
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Scots,  and  the  necessity  of  a  union  with  them,  in  order  suc< 
fully  to  withstand  Charles,  were  powerful  considerations  with 
the  whole  Puritan  body.  Parliament  adopted  the  Scottish 
Covenant,  and  the  Assembly  the  Presbyterian  poUty.  But 
Parliament  steadily  refused  to  concede  to  this  system  a  divine 
right,  or  to  yield  up  its  own  supremacy,  as  a  court  of  ultimate 
appeal.  The  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  Church,  as  a  distinct 
power,  having  the  complete  right  to  excommunicate  its  n^em- 
bers,  or  to  interdict  communionj  was  not  a!lowt?d.  It  was  a 
point  which  the  Scotti^  influence  was  not  strong  enough  to 
carry.  The  Confession  and  Catechism,  prepared  by  the  Aasena- 
bly,  were  made  the  Creed  of  the  Ciiuich  of  England,  and  their 
"Directory"  was  put  forth  by  authority  of  Parliament,  for  the 
regulation  of  worship,  in  the  room  of  the  Prayer-book.  Between 
one  and  two  thousand  ministers  who  refused  the  new  subscrij> 
tions,  were  deprived  of  their  places.*  The  Presbyterian  system, 
similar  to  that  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  that  appeals 
might  be  taken  from  the  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunals  to  Par- 
liament, was  now  legally  established  in  England.  But  shortly 
after  the  new  regulations  were  passed,  the  Independents,  of 
whom  Cromwell  was  the  chief,  attained  to  supreme  power  in  the 
state.  The  consequence  was,  that  Presbyterianiam  was  never 
fully  est-ablished  in  more  than  two  counties,  Middlesex  and  Lan- 
cashire. Cromwell  set  up  a  Board  of  '^Triers"  for  the  exami- 
nation and  approval  of  candidates  for  benefices,  and  without 
the  certificate  of  this  Board,  composed  mostly  of  Independent 
divines,  no  person  could  take  an  ecclesiastical  ofRee.  Their  cer- 
tificafce  was  a  substitute  for  institution  and  induction.  But  the 
Puritans,  when  they  found  themselves  in  posses-sion  of  power, 
interdicted  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book  in  private  houses  as  well 
as  in  churches,  and  imitated,  but  too  succes-sfully,  the  persecut- 
ing spirit  of  their  opponents.  Cromwell  himself,  in  comparison 
with  the  Puritan  leaders  generallyj  was  of  a  liberal  and  tolerant 
spirit.  The  Independents  were,  generally  speaking,  favorable 
to  religious  toleration.  Yet,  it  was  only  a  few,  at  first,  who 
fully  adopted  the  principle  that  the  magistrate  should  use  nn 
coercion  whatever  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  or  the  principle 
that  the  State  should  leave  entirely  to  the  congregations  the 


*  Ab  to  the  number  BJid  chftracter  of  the  ejtntod  numttevm,  »«e  Vbughau,  £ngr> 
tith  S  onconformUy,  p.   127. 
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pecuniary  support  of  the  minigtry.  Tlie  doctrine  of  religious  lib- 
erty founds  at  that  day,  some  warm  advocates,  such  aa  Vane, 
and  John  Milton,  the  ornament  of  the  Independent  party. 

The  fiettlenient  of  New  England  was  a  reault  of  the  religious 
conflicts  among  the  Protestants  of  England.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  a  congregation  of  Intlependenta  escaped  from  persecu- 
tion in  England,  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty  and 
hardship,  and  found  an  asylum  in  Holland,  A  portion  of  this 
church  of  emigrantSj  at  Leyden,  having  received  the  benedic- 
tion of  their  pastor,  John  Robinson,  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
Mayflower,  and  in  December,  1620,  began  the  settlement  of 
Plymouth.  Afterwards,  in  tlie  reign  of  Cliarles  I,,  bands  of 
Nonconformists  from  England,  organized  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetta.  The  Plymouth  settlers  were  Separatists;  the  Maasa- 
chusetta  settlers  were  not.  But  as  Robinson  had  predicted, 
"unconformable  Christians"  of  both  classes  found  no  difficulty 
in  agree'mg  in  Church  principles,  aa  soon  aa  they  found  them- 
selves out  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  at  full  liberty  to  regu- 
late their  ecclesiastical  affairs  for  themselves.  They  adopted  in 
common  the  Congregational  system  of  Church  government.  The 
settlers  of  Massachusetts  organized  a  State  as  well  as  a  Church. 
They  founded  a  religious  commonwealth;  a  community  in  which 
all  political  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the 
Church;  a  theocratic  State,  Tliey  have  been  censured  for  the 
practice  of  intolerance  towards  opponents  of  their  creed,  and  of 
their  ecclesiastica,!  and  political  order.  On  this  point,  a  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  made  between  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  and  those 
of  Plymouth.  Among  the  latter,  religious  liberty  was  cherished. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Massachusetts  colony  was 
not  a  full-blown  commonwealth,  but  a  society  organized  under 
a  charter ;  at  most,  an  incipient  State,  Wliat  may  be  safe  and 
tolerable  in  a  mature,  fully  established  political  community, 
may  be  unsafe  and  destructive  in  an  infant  society  of  this  char- 
acter; especially  in  an  age  of  religious  ferntent  and  violent 
agitation.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  founders  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  the  other  New  England  colonies,  except 
Rho<le  Island,  which  were  soon  after  formed,  were  advocates  of 
"liberty  of  conscience."  Tl^ey  generally  believed  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  civil  magistrate  to  protect  orthodoxy.  They  had 
not  advanced  to  the  more  liberal  doctrine  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
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individual,  to  the  more  restricted  notion  of  the  provinoe  of  the 
State,  which  Independents  of  the  school  of  Milton  and  "X'ane 
expressed,  and  which  formed  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Roger 
Williams." 

Under  the  Protector,  England  once  more  took  the  high  and 
commanding  place  in  Europe,  which  she  had  lost  since  llie 
death  of  Ehzabeth.  Heavy  blows  were  struck  at  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  Protestants,  wherever  they  were  oppressed,  found 
in  the  English  Rtiler  a  defender  whose  arm  was  long  enough  tu 
smite  their  assailants. 

The  English  people^  after  the  death  of  Cromwell  (1658), 
were  more  and  more  impatient  of  the  rule  of  the  army^  and 
yearned  for  their  old  institutions  of  government,  Hene^  they 
gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  Charles_II.  (1660).  The  fatal  mis- 
take was  made  of  requiring  from  him  no  formal  guaranties  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  restoration  was  effected  by  a 
combined  effort  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians.' 
The  Presbyterians  had  stood  aloof  from  the  extreme  measures 
of  the  reigning  party  under  the  Commonwealth :  the  Presby- 
terian members  had  been  expelled  from  Parliament  before  the 
trial  of  the  King,  This  party  had  warm  hopes,  not  only  from 
the  agency  which  they  had  exerted  in  bringing  back  the  King, 
but  also  from  his  promises.  In  the  Declaration  from  Breda, 
prior  to  his  return,  Charles  had  declared  that  no  man  should 
"be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  differences  of  opinion 
in  religion  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom." 
He  hatj  promised  "a  liberty  to  tender  consciences"  and  '^au 
indulgence"  to  be  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament,  The  Worces- 
ter House  Declaration  of  the  King,  shortly  after  the  Restora- 
tion, more  than  confirmed  these  pledges;  but  they  were  all  to 
be  falsified.  The  Presbyterians  found  themselves  deceived. 
Charles  was  Mnniself  a  good-natured  sensualist,  secretly  fond  of 

*  AiDODg  the  multitude  of  books  on  the  principles  of  tlio  foiiiMlers  of  New 
Eogland,  we  may  refer  to  Palfrey's  learned  and  able  Nittory  of  New  England, 
vol.  i. ;  to  Dr.  H.  M.  Dealer,  The  Congtvgatiovalism  of  the  Itui  300  years  (18S0J ; 
to  Dr.  G.  E,  Ellis's  The  Puritan  Aye  and  Rule  in  .  .  .  MaaaachuaeUa  {ISftS) ;  and  to 
r>r.  O.  L.  Walker's  Some  Afptcix  af  the  RdigiouM  Life  of  New  Enffiand  (lSD7}j 
to  Ifi^oriail  DUcmtrsa,  by  Leonard   Bacon  (1S39). 

'  Toretr-T,  Life  af  CnmtweU,  in  the  SiaUsmen  of  ihe  CotnmanweaJth,  vols.  ijL 
■Bdiv.;  T.CKTlyX^,  Ltilt^Tf  and  Speedteaaf  Oliver  Cfomv  flU^dvd.,  ISSV).  B^d>ra 
the  ^ngtlaL  liiBturiaoa,  Hluhb,  Clsrendon,  Godwin,  Mnra.ulay,  ami  tbe  others, 
we  have,  on  thia  period,  the  worka  of  Qiiiiot,  HitAm-tf  of  the  English  fie^-nlt.tion. 
and  Hial.  af  Cromtndi,  thv  Com'nanvmiHtj  and  Uta  Hettcration  (18&4-1S57>- 
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the  Romish  Church,  to  which  he  conformed  on  his  death-bed. 
But  had  he  been  disposed  to  be  indulgenf  to  Puritanism,  the 
wave  of  the  Anglican  Reaction,  which  ro.se  higher  flay  by  day ; 
the  Reaction  in  which  a  tender  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the 
family  of  the  King  was  mingled  with  resentment  against  the 
party  by  whose  instrumentality  his  father  had  been  brought  to 
the  block,  and  with  love  to  the  Church,  which  liad  fallen  with 
the  throne,  might  have  hindered  him  from  carrying  out  his 
inclination.  The  anti-Puritan  measures  had  the  potent  support 
of  Clarendon.  The  SavoX-C'onferencc,  in  May,  1661,  between 
twenty-one  Anglican,  and  as  many  Presbyterian  divines,  after 
acrimonious  debateSj  in  which  the  Churchmen  showerf  no  dis- 
position to  come  to  an  acconnnodation  with  their  ojiponents, 
which  would  have  retained  in  the  Church  a  vast  number  of  able 
and  useful  ministers,  broke  up  without  any  result.  Thus 
another  great  opportunity  for  Comprehension,  for  converting 
the  Anglican  establishment  into  a  Brood  Church,  in  which, 
with  uniformity  in  essentials,  there  should  be  room  for  diversity 
in  things  of  less  moment,  was  thrown  away.  The  Emscopal 
system  was  reinstated  by  Parliament.  It  was  requireiTthat 
all  ministers  who  had  not  been  ordained  by  bishops  should 
receive  episcopal  ordination ;  that  all  ministers  should  make  a 
declaration  of  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  Praxer-book 
and  to  the  wiiole  system  of  the  Church  of  England,  should  take 
the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  abjure  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  and,  moreover,  solemnly  abjure  the  doctrine  of  the 
lawfulness  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  King  or  any  commis- 
sioned by  him,  on  any  pretense  whatsoever.  Two  thousand 
ministers  —  many  of  whom  were  among  the  best  in  the  king- 
dom, men  like  Richard  Baxter  —  who  refufsed  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  JJtiiformity,  were  in  one  day,  in  1662, 
ejected  from  their  livings.'     This  hard  measure  may,  to  be  sure, 

'  Darummit  r^ating  la  th^  SrtSment  of  Ihe  Church  nf  England  by  the  Aft  iff 

Uniformity!,  1662,  (London,  l&62.>  This  is  a  valuable  comjjiiAlion.  9**,  al»f>, 
Gee  and  Hardy.  DoeuTimia  Iil\uiirativT  of  Engiiah  Church  Hialary  (1800),  p.  585 
■eq.  An  excellent  in«ji]i[>f|nkt>li  tin  thf  K«1i'ii:t>(k>it  in  \Kt\  I'CcIisisvstUnl  nainfl*,  3a 
the  work  of  Staughton,  Church  and  Statt  Ttro  Hundred  Vfam  Aija:  From  1660  In 
lflG3  (1862).  The  Lift  and  TiMea  of  Rithard  Baxtrr  Ls  a  nim*t  iEwtt-iirtU'e  nlni 
pntertaining  rant  em  porn  neoua  ^ulliaiity.  JiattfT  played  n  prorrincnt  part  in  the 
ev^ntA  of  the  pvriad.  If  hi!«  Miholarship  was  nnl  accuralp,  \\\a  roading  wsin  vaot. 
His  mind  waa  acut«  adcL  ii>rtili-,  unci  his  piety  was  liupore*!  by  his  iMiversarin. 
But  in  public  aflAini,  hp  W&s  aingularly  destitute  of  tad,  and  he  had  a  moBt 
Bxae^ialed  faith  in  the  «Sicaoy  of  disputAtions  and  of  "a  few  DecGBsary  distlne- 
tioiu,"  wbere  hoetile  paMira  were  to  be  recoociled. 
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be  lookttl  upon  as  &  retaUation  for  what  was  done  to  the  Epis- 
copal clergy  under  the  Long  Parliament.  But  those  who  re- 
jected the  Covenant  received  a  fifth  of  the  income  of  their  places 
for  the  supply  of  their  immediate  necessities.  In  their  case, 
also,  there  was  a  great  political  division,  a  civil  war  in  tt^hich 
the  ejected  minLsters  were  against  the  Parliament;  while  the 
niirusters  who  were  driven  from  their  p&iishes  in  1662  were 
loyal  supporters  of  Charles,  without  whom  he  might  never  have 
obtained  his  throne. 

Whoever  would  form  a  vivid  idea  of  the  demoralization  of 
the  English  C-ourtj  should  read  the  Diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn, 
both  of  them  Royalists,  and  the  latter  a  man  of  elevat-oti  char- 
acter, aa  well  as  of  high  culture.  Men  who  had  risked  their  lives 
for  the  fallen  dynasty^  but  who  retained  some  respect  for  mo- 
rality and  decency,  were  compelled  to  hide  their  heads  with 
mortification  at  the  shameless  profligacy  that  was  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  the  King. 

In  1670  Charles  II.  entered  into  the  secret  treaty  with 
LouiB  \IV.j  wliich  has  been  described  as  "a  coalition  stgaioBt 
the  Protestant  faith  and  the  liberties  of  Europe."  It  was 
agreed  that  Charlesj  at  the  fitting  time,  should  avow  himself 
a  Cathphc,  and,  with  the  help  of  Louis,  establish  a  CathoUc 
religion  and  absolute  government  in  England.  In  return, 
Charles  was  to  help  Louis  in  his  ambitious  designs  upon  the 
Netherlands.  The  dominions  of  Spain  in  America  were,  if  prac- 
ticable, at  a  later  day,  to  be  divided  between  the  two  contracting 
powers.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  Louis  expected  to  carry 
out  the  plot  contained  in  this  treaty,  so  far  as  the  forcible 
establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England  is  concerned. 
It  was  enough  for  him,  if  the  King  and  Parliament  remained 
in  a  constant  disagreement,  and  if  England  could  be  at  least  pre- 
vented from  interfering  with  his  schemes  of  conquest.  The 
hesitation  of  Charles  about  professing  his  Catholicism  retarded 
the  movement  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  treaty.  Strenu- 
ous opposition  had  sprung  up  in  Parliament  to  the  King,  and 
especially  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York^  who  was  an  avowed 
Catholic.  Fresh  severities  against  Dissenters  were  imdertaken, 
for  the  purpose  of  eonciliatuig  the  Anglican  clergy.  The  real 
designs  and  poUcy  of  Charles  became  evident  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  against  Holland.    In  1673  a  Declaration 
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of  Indulgence,  suspending  tlie  penal  laws  against  Dissenters, 
was  issued,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  their  support  or  of  de- 
luding them  into  a  false  sense  of  Becurity,  Charles  II.  died  in 
16S5. 

James  II.,  with  the  same  subservience  to  foreign  powers, 
and  the  SAme  arbitrary  notions  of  government  which  had  be- 
longed to  his  brother,  was  of  a  slower  and  more  obstinate  mind, 
and  differed  from  Cliarles  in  cherishing  a  sincere  and  bigoted 
attachment  to  the  Catholic  religion.  In  1686  the  Court  of 
High  Cotrimission,  which  had  been  abolished  forever  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  was  revived,  and  the  notorious  Jeffreys  placed 
at  its  head.  Finding  that  the  Episcopalians  were  not  to  be 
won  by  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  tlie  DecJaratlon  for 
Liberty  of  Conscience  was  issued  in  1687,  for  the  sake  of  enlist^ 
ing  the  Dissenters  in  behalf  of  his  scheme  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. However  just  the  measure  might  be,  it  involved  in 
itself  a  \iolent  stretch  of  prerogative.  But  it  was  recognized 
as  a  part  of  a  scheme,  which,  if  accomplished,  would  bring  upon 
Nonconformists  and  Churchmen  alike  a  renewal  of  persecution 
in  the  most  unrelenting  form.  The  combination  of  parties, 
which  was  produced  by  the  plot  of  James  for  subverting  the 
Protestant  religion  and  establishing  Popery,  gave  rise  to  the 
Revolution  of  16S8,  and  the  establishment  of  William  of  Orange 
upon  the  throne,  who  had  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  James, 
and  had  defended  Holland  and  Prot-estantism  against  the  assaults 
of  Louis  XIV.  At  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  says 
Hallani,  *'the  Act  of  Toleration  was  passed  with  little  difficulty, 
though  not  without  murmuTB  of  the  bigoted  Churchmen.  It 
exempts  from  the  penalties  of  existing  statutes  against  separate 
conventicles,  or  absence  from  the  established  worship,  such  as 
should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  subscribe  to  the  Declara- 
tion against  Popery^  and  such  ministers  of  separate  congrega- 
tions as  should  subscribe  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  except  three,  and  a  part  of  a  fourth.  It  gives, 
also,  an  indulgence  to  Quakers,  without  this  condition.  Meet- 
ing houses  are  required  to  be  registered  and  are  protected  from 
insult  by  a  penalty.  No  part  of  this  toleration  is  extended  to 
Papists,  or  such  as  deny  the  Trinity."  TTie  subscription  to  the 
Articles  of  Faith  was  practically  dispensed  with;  "though," 
adds  Hallam,  "such  a  genuine  toleration  as  Christianity  and 
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philosophy  ahkc  demand   had  no  place  m  o\ir  statute  book 
before  the  rc?ign  of  George  III." 

The  ministry  of  William  III,,  when  they  introduced  the 
Toleration  Act,  introduced  also  a  Comprehension  Bill,  which 
released  Nonconfonnista  from  the  necessity  of  subscribing  the 
Articles  and  Hotiiilies,  and  delivered  them  from  the  obligation 
to  fulfill  certain  ceremonies  that  were  most  obnoxious-  Had 
this  scheme  been  adopted,  Presbyterians  would  have  been 
admitted  to  the  charge  of  parishes  without  reordination.  It 
failed  by  the  force  of  the  opposition  to  it  in  Convocation,  to 
which  it  was  referred.  Moderate  Churchmen,  like  Tillotson, 
Burnet,  Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  and  Beveridge,  were  outnim:ib^red 
by  those  who  were  resolutely  averse  to  any  motlifications  of  the 
Prayer-book.  The  measure  was  lost,  partly  from  the  stre-ngth 
of  this  Anti-Puritan  feeling,  partly  from  the  fact  that  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  and  Quakers  were  left  out  of  the  arrangement, 
which  was  shaped  for  the  benefit  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
exclusively.  The  fear  of  strengthening  the  Church  too  much^ 
which  was  apt  to  be  an  ally  of  arbitrary  government,  influenced 
in  some  degree  the  minds  of  certain  statesmen.  The  great 
danger  connected  with  this  mea.sure,  a  danger  that  was  better 
appreciated  afterwards,  was  that  of  giving  a  great  augmenta- 
tion of  strength  to  the  party  of  non-jurors,  who  had  forfeited 
their  benefices  rather  than  acknowledge  the  new  dynasty,  and 
who,  had  the  Liturgy  been  remodeled,  might  have  grown  into 
a  powerful  sect.  It  is  stated,  also,  by  Hallam  and  Macaulay, 
that  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  at  the  head  of  large 
churches  in  London  had  a  much  higher  and  more  comfortable 
station  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  degenerate  and  often  ill-treated 
parish  clergy,  were  lukewarm  in  favoring  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme,  if  not  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  That  they  took  this 
position  is,  however,  questioned  by  other  well-informed  writers.' 

The  Revolution  of  16S8  led  to  the  permanent  establishment 
of  the  Presbyterian  as  the  national  Church  of  Scotland.'  Under 
Charles  IL  Episcopacy  was  established  by  law  in  Scotland, 
although  some  latitude  was  granted,  under  the  came  of  Indul- 
gence, with  regard  to  the  forms  of  public  worship.    A  fierce 

'  Vaughan,  p.  461.  Tho  character  of  ttic;  scheme  and  the  proceeding  of 
ConvocatioT]  arc  fully  deseribed  by  Macaulay,  5ii.  424  aeq. 

*  See  Hallam,  Cortsf.  Hist,,  rb.  xv]i.  M^raulay,  Hiid.  of  SnglnnA  (_  ^MTt^ttf 
Am.  ed.),  i.  173;  il.  103  aeq.;  US  at^.;  192;  iu.  225,  023. 
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resistance  was  made  by  adherents  of  the  Covenant  during  thia 
reign  and  in  the  rpign  of  James  II.,  at  whose  instance  it  was 
made  a  capital  offense  to  preach  in  a  Presbyterian  conventicle, 
or  to  attend  such  a  meeting  in  the  open  air.  James  wanted  to 
have  the  Roman  Catholics  delivered  from  the  operation  of  penal 
laws,  but  to  allow  no  favor  to  the  Covenanters.  The  conces- 
dons  which  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  make  to  them  were 
reduced  to  the  narrowest  conipass.  But  they  stood  by  their 
cause  with  stubborn  bravery,  through  all  those  troubled 

"  tun«, 
Whose  echo  rings  through  ScoCJand  to  this  hour." 

In  1690  the  system  which  was  obnoxious  to  the  body  of  the 
Scottish  people  was  abolished,  and  the  synodical  polity  estab" 
lished  in  its  place.  In  the  course  of  this  revolution,  the  vindic- 
tive fury  of  the  populace  was  expressed  in  outrages  upon  the 
Episcopal  clergy^  who  suffered  numerous  indignities.  In  the 
language  of  the  time,  they  were  ''rabbled.*' 

Henry  IV,,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  just  ready  to  inter- 
vene in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  in  pursuance  of  the  traditional 
French  policy,  which  looked  to  the  reduction  of  the  power  of 
Austria,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  France.  In 
the  ten  years  that  followed  his  death,  aft^r  Sully  had  retired 
from  office,  when  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  Mary  de 
Medici,  the  factions  which  had  been  held  in  restraint  were  once 
more  let  loose,  and  the  path  which  Henry  had  entered  was  for 
the  time  abandoned. 

To  maintain  an  alliance  with  Spain,  which  was  to  be 
cemented  by  a  double  matrimonial  connection,  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Queen.  Nobles  who  were  disaffected  with  the  govern- 
ment courted  the  support  of  the  Huguenots  from  interested 
motives.  These  influences,  in  conjunction  with  the  various 
sorts  of  persecution  to  which  they  were  constantly  subject,  by 
the  permission,  if  not  at  the  instigation  of  the  government, 
and  through  the  hostile  preaching  of  the  Jesuits,  kept  the 
Huguenot  churches  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm  and  discon- 
tent. Their  counsels  were  divided,  some  advising  a  resort  to 
arms,  and  others,  Hke  the  aged  Du  Plessis  Momay,  advising 
patience.  The  invasion  of  Lower  Navarre  and  Beam  by  the 
King,  in  1620,  the  seizure  of  Church  property,  which  had  beef» 
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long  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  infliction  of  atro- 
cious cruelties  upon  them  moved  the  National  Synod,  in  1621, 
by  a  sraail  majority,  to  decide  upon  war.  The  Huguenots,  a 
great  part  of  whom  remained  passive  ami  neutral,  wpre  worsted, 
but  the  successful  resistance  of  Montauban,  and,  in  the  next 
year,  of  Montpellicr,  led  to  a  treaty  in  which  the  Protestants 
were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  their  religious  rights,  and 
Montauban  and  Rochelle  were  still  left  in  their  hands.  Their 
pecuhar  circumstances  gave  them  more  and  more  the  char- 
acter of  a  poUtical  party,  with  which  malcontents  of  all  shades 
would  naturally  ally  themselves  within  the  kingdom,  ami  which 
would  borrow  strength  by  a  connection  with  the  Protestants 
of  other  countries.  A  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Crown  and  & 
love  of  independence  would  naturally  grow  in  the  Huguenot 
ranks;  and  this  took  place  at  the  very  time  when  the  CrowTi 
was  entering  upon  the  work  of  fully  subjugating  feudalism,' 

With  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  administration  of 
Richelieu,  there  was  a  return,  as  regards  foreign  affairs,  to  the 
policy  of  Henry  IV.  The  aim  of  Richelieu  (1624-1642),  as  far 
as  the  government  of  France  was  concerned,  was  to  consolidate 
the  monarchy,  by  bringing  the  aristocracy  Into  thorough  sub- 
jection to  the  Kuig,  and  by  inflicting  a  deadly  blow  on  the  old 
spirit  of  feudal  independence.  Under  him  began  the  process 
of  centralization,  of  officers  appointed  and  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  fully  developed  in  France  after  the  great  Revo- 
lution. His  policy  involved  the  annihilation  of  the  Huguenot 
party,  as  a  distinct  political  organization,  a  state  within  the 
state ;  and  this  he  accomplished  when  La  Rochelle,  the  last  of 
their  towns,  fell  into  his  hands  (1628). 

The  foreign  policy  of  Richelieu  receives  the  general  applause 
of  Frenchmen;  not  so  his  domestic  rule.  The  interests  of  the 
State  must  prevail  over  every  other  consideration.  This  was 
his  first  maxim.  To  this  end,  absolute  obedience  must  be  ex- 
acted  of  all  orders  of  men,  and  disobedience  be  punished  with 
unrelenting  severity,  Tlie  Prince  must  allow  no  interference 
of  the  Church  or  the  Pope  with  the  rights  of  the  civil  authority. 
Nobles  must  be  prevented  from  oppressing  the  people  and  must 
serve  the  State  in  war.  The  Judges  in  Parliament  must  be 
kept  from  interferuag  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.    The 

>  De  F£tice,  Hvri.  d.  FrU.  d,  France,  p.  307. 
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people  must  be  kept  in  absolute  aubjection,  and  be  subject  to 
burdens  not  bo  heavy  as  to  crush  them,  nor  so  Hght  as  to  induce 
them  to  forget  their  suborttination.  Care  should  rather  be 
Imd  for  the  culture  and  instruction  of  a  part  of  the  nation  than 
of  the  whole,  which  might  be  mischievous.'  Richelieu  abolished 
anarchy,  but  he  made  it  possible  for  the  selfish  and  ruinous 
despotism  of  Louis  XIV.  to  arise  in  its  place.  His  destruction 
of  the  political  power  of  the  Huguenots  left  them  open  to  the 
deadly  assaults  of  rulers  more  fanatical  than  himself.  Had  he 
been  inclinedj  or  if  inclined,  ha<l  he  been  able,  to  draw  the 
Huguenot  power  on  his  side,  and  to  use  it  against  Spain,  the 
final  result  might  have  been  happier  for  France.'  In  truth, 
the  capture  of  La  Rochelle  gave  an  impulse  to  the  emigration 
of  Protestants,  and  France  began  to  lose  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  its  population.'  Abroad,  Richelieu  joined  with 
Sweden  and  with  the  Protestants  of  Germany  in  making  war 
upon  the  Hapsbtn-g  dynasty,  and  succeeded  in  his  double  pur- 
pose of  breaking  doT\Ti  the  imi>erial  power,  and  amplifying  the 
territory  of  France.  The  work  of  Richelieu  was  carried  for- 
ward in  the  same  spirit  by  Mazarin,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  design  of  this  monarch  was  to  make 
himself  an  absolute  ruler  in  France,  even  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
without  an  actual  separation  from  the  Papacy;  in  other  words, 
to  imitate  Henry  VTII.,  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  main- 
taining the  connection  of  the  French  Church  with  Rome;  and, 
in  relation  to  foreign  powers,  he  aspired  to  be  the  dictator  in 
the  European  commonwealth.  His  quarrel  with  the  Pope, 
his  persecution  of  the  Jansenists,  and  his  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots  are  the  three  principal  events  in  hig  domestic 
religious  policy.  His  controversy  with  Innocent  X,  grew  out 
of  the  King's  attempt  to  extend  the  right  called  la  regale  —  that 

'  Richelieu's  political  TcBtameDt  ia  well  epitomiicd  by  Hsusser,  p.  586.  Of 
the  part  tukern  fay  Uiclietieu  ia  iUe  oompaeilAUQ  of  the  TesLameiit  and  Mptnoin, 
sw  llBiik?,  V.  137  Bnq.,  Martin,  xi.  ADl  s«q. 

*  MaxUn  saye  o(  the  Ifttguenot  paHy  that  it  retarded  the  encrosf liing  wave 
of  despotiam.  "Mleux  tdi  v&lu  l&nccr  ]»  Koctttloij  gur  I'Eepsgne  que  de  In 
dHniire.  Rictiplic-u  n'abiisa  point  de  sa  victoirc,  maiii  il  rcndit  facile  &  Un  autre 
d'^n  abuser  apr^  lui^  La  Rochflle  deboul,  ou  o'eQt  oti  rectaurer  l'4r«  d««  per- 
sficuliona  et  r^voquer  I'Mlt  do  Nsjitcs."  xi.  307,  Micliplet  ohoerves  that  H«?iiry 
IV.  and  RichdiE^u  both  aimpd  at  tiatiotiftl  unity,  bul  by  difforent  ine»na—  the 
firet  by  the  ut«e,  the  eeconi)  by  tb«  df^lrurtion,  at  the  vitaJ  forces.  HiU.  ds  Fran^ 
xi.  461.  U|>on  Rii<h^1ipu'a  pprsonat  traitci,  »ee  SiamO'&di,  Uitt.  du  Fran^ait,  smih 
1  Kq.     RarLke  jud|i|c'si  iiiiu  innri-  (nvorablv- 

■Soulw,  Thi  //u^ucTwXa  in  Etigtarui,  vU).,  lSe7. 
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is,  the  right  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  a  see  and  tempo- 
rarily fill  the  vacancy,  until  a  new  incumbent  should  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King  — to  extend  this  prerogative  over 
Burgundy,  the  old  English  portion  of  France,  and  portions  of 
the  kingdom  where  the  privilege  in  question  belonged  to  the 
loc4^^^^^|kal  authorities.  He  required  the  vassals'  oath 
of  the^^^^^^^^hese  districts^  &nd  they  were  supported  in 
their  r^rei^l^^PanT^I^^^I^^F'ope.  Under  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  XI.  the  Assembl^m  the  French  Clei^,  in  1682, 
supporting  the  views  of  the  King,  passed  the  famous  four  propo- 
eitions  of  Gallican  liberty:  that  the  Pope  has  authority  only 
in  spiritual  matters,  not  over  kings  and  princes;  that  the 
authority  of  a  General  Council  is  above  that  of  the  Pope;  that 
the  Pope  is  bound  by  the  Church  laws,  and  by  the  particular 
institutions  and  usages  of  the  French  Church;  and  that  the 
doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Pope  are  not  irreformable,  unless  they 
are  supported  by  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  Church.  The 
long  controversy  was  at  length  adjusted  by  an  accommodation, 
under  Innocent  XIL,  in  which  Louis  retained  his  prerogative, 
which  liad  formed  the  original  subject  of  dispute,  but  gave 
up  the  four  propositions.  He  allowed  bishops  to  retract  their 
assent  to  them,  but  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  compelled  to 
do  so.  BosBuet  had  assumed  the  post  of  a  literary  champion 
of  the  GaUican  theory,  in  behalf  of  the  King;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  settlement  just  referred  to,  his  celebrated  work  against 
the  ultramontane  type  of  Catholicism  did  not  see  the  light 
until  1730. 

Jansenism  was  a  reactioj)^ within  the  Catholic  Church,  against 
the  theology,  casuistry,  and  general  spirit  of  the  Jesuit  order. 
Molina  and  other  theologians  set  up  a  middle  type  of  doctrine 
between  the  system  of  Augustine  and  that  of  Pelagiua.  The 
Molinists  ingeniously  reserved  to  the  will  a  cooperative  part  in 
conversion.  Jansenism  was  a  revival  of  the  Augustinian  tenets 
upon  the  inability  of  the  fallen  will  and  upon  eflRcacious  grace. 
In  this  regpect  the  Jansemsts  were  on  the  same  path  as  the 
Reformfirs;  but,  unlike  these,  instead  of  going  back  of  the 
Fathers  in  order  to  abide  by  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  they 
rested  upon  patristic  authority  and  were  content  to  follow  im- 
plicitly the  great  founder  of  Latin  theology.'    Bajus,  proftasot 

^  Ranke,  Hittoty  of  the  Peptf,  ui.  143  Hvq* 


at  Louvam^  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  led  the 
way  in  this  reassertion  of  Augustinian  principles.  But  it  waa 
Jansenius,  also  a  professor  at  Louvain  and  Bishop  of  Yprcs, 
and  his  fellow-student,  Duvergier,  Abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  who 
subsequently  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  movement.  St.  Cyran, 
Pascal,  Arnauld,  Nicole,  and  their  associates,  who  were  called 
Fort  Royalists,  from  their  relation  to  the  cloister  of  that  name, 
became  the  leatlers  of  the  party.  If  we  glance  at  the  Jesuit 
fraternity  aa  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  find  that  its  character  had  altered  for  the  worse.'  Its  pro- 
fessed members  were  no  longer  confined  to  spiritual  duties, 
but  shared -witb4he  coadjutors  the  management  of  colleges 
and  the  administration  of  .secular  affairs.  Tlie  religious  fervor 
that  had  existed  earlier  was  very  much  cooled.  The  obliga- 
tion to  renounce  property,  aa  a  private  posses-sion,  was  evaded. 
A  "mercantile  spirit"  crept  even  into  the  institutions  of  c^uca- 
tion  which  had  been  estabhahed  by  the  order.  In  the  room  of 
defending  the  Papacy,  it  generally  sided  with  France  in  the 
contestvS  with  the  Holy  See.  By  the  policy  adopted  in  its 
Asiatic  ml-^^ions,  the  Jesuit  order  at  length  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Capuchins  and  Franciscans,  as  it  had  oflfended  the 
Dominicans  by  opposing  the  doctrines  of  Thoma.^  Aquinas. 
The  Jesuits  gratlually  ceased  to  be  absorbed  in  a  great  object, 
the  restoration  of  the  Papal  dominion  and  the  extension  of  it 
over  the  globe,  and  directed  their  energies  to  the  preservation 
of  their  own  power.  But  it  was  their  lax  ethical  maxims  which, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  undermined  their  reputation.  The 
"Provincial  LettJ?rs"  of  Pascal,  in  which  their  loose  casuistry 
was  chastised  with  the  keenest  satire,  inflicted  upon  them  a 
deadly  wound.  "ftTiile  the  Jansenist'^,  who  were  in  favor  of 
the  independence  of  the  Church,  in  opposition  to  ultramontane 
usurpations,  supporteji  the  King  in  his  conflict  with  the  Pope, 
they  enjoyed  the  royal  favor;  but  when  they  set  themselves 
agamst  his  effort  to  bring  the  Church  under  his  feet,  he  turned 
against  them  and  gave  his  ear  to  the  ininrklc^l  suggestions  of 
the  Jesuits.  Finally,  in  1710^  he  pulled  down  the  cloister  of 
Port  Royal,  and  banished  the  Jansenist  leaders.  In  1708 
Clement  XI.  had  issued  a  bull,  prohibiting  the  "Moral  Reflec- 
tions" of  Quesnel,  a  work  which  had  been  approved  by  Bossuet 
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and  by  Noaillea,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  This  was  followed 
by  a  heavier  blow  at  the  Jansenist  party  in  1713,  in  the  form 
of  the  famovis  bull,  UnigejiihiS,  which  explicitly  condemned 
one  hundred  and  one  propositions  of  the  same  book.  Tlic 
Pope  was  forcetl  into  this  action  by  the  French  Court,  under 
the  influence  of  Father  Le  Tellier,  who  had  declared  that  there 
were  more  than  a  hundred  censurable^iropositions  in  the  book, 
Clement  waa  obliged  to  make  good  the  declaration  by  con- 
demning one  hundred  and  one.  It  was  not  the  Jansenists  alone, 
but  all  true  Gallicans^  who  were  attacked  in  these  proceedings. 
Tliis  controversy  waa  continued  in  the  next  reign^  aft*r  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  between  the  Oppoaanis  or  Appellants  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Acceplanh  or  Constitutionaires,  the  ad- 
versaries of  the  Jansenists,  on  the  other.  The  Papal  authority 
waa  brought  to  bear  against  the  Jaasenist  opinions,  in  sub- 
servience to  the  dictation  of  the  Court,  and  this  coercion  had  a 
demoralizing  effect  upon  the  French  clergy,  many  of  whom 
were  forced  into  a  denial  of  their  real  convictiona.  The  Jansen- 
ists survived  in  the  separatist  arch i episcopal  Church  of  Utreclit^ 
and  still  more  in  combination  with  the  tendencies  to  Uberalisni, 
out  of  which  grew  the  political  and  religious  revolutions  that 
marked  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.^ 

The  Huguenots,  under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  had  been 
protected  in  their  religious  freedom.  It  was  only  as  a  political 
organization  that  these  statesmen  had  made  war  upon  them. 
After  the  death  of  Mazarin,  in  1661,  a  party  that  was  hostile  to 
the  Protestants  gained  an  increasing  influence  over  the  King, 
whose  personal  vices  were  attended  with  forebodings  of  remorse, 
and  with  superstitious  anxieties  that  sought  relief  in  the  perse- 
cution of  heresy.  He  fell  under  the  influence  of  his  Jesuit  Con- 
fessor, La  Chaise,  with  whom  were  joined  the  war-minister, 
the  Marquis  de  Louvois,  and  even  Madam  Maintenon,  his  wife, 
formerly  a  Protestant.  Hence  the  great  attempt  to  make 
proselytes  by  the  use  of  all  varieties  of  cruelty.  "For  many 
years/'  says  Martin,  the  government  of  Louis  XTV.  "had  been 
acting  towards  the  Reformation  as  towards  a  victim  entangled 
in  a  noose,  which  ia  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  till  it  strangles 
its  prey."  Declarations  and  edicts  of  the  most  oppressive  char- 
acter had  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession.     At  length 

'  NiedDer,  KirchengeMA,ie&tVf  p.  751. 


the  atrocious  scheme  of  the  dragoTuide,  or  the  billeting  of  soldiers 
in  Huguenot  families,  was  resorted  to.  Over  the  pretended 
conversions  effected  by  such  means  the  profligate  rulers  of 
France  sang  praises  to  God.  Louis  XIV.  endeavored  to  quiet 
his  own  fear  of  hell  by  making  a  hell  for  his  unoffending  sub- 
jects. The  penalty  of  deatli  was  denounced  against  all  con- 
verts who  relapsed  to  the  Huguenot  faith.  In  the  course  of 
three  years  fifty  thousand  families  liad  fled  from  the  country. 
In  1685  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  great  charter  of  Protestant 
rights,  was  revoked.  Tlie  churches  of  the  Huguenots  were 
seized;  and  although  emigration  was  forbidden  to  the  laity, 
not  far  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  refugees  escaped  to 
enrich  Protestant  countries  to  which  thej  removed  by  their 
skill  and  mdustry.  Many  remained  firm  under  the  severest 
trials,  and  a.'i-^embled  in  forests  and  by-places  to  celebrate  their 
worship.  It  was  not  until  1788  that  their  marriages,  which 
had  been  tr^ted  a^  invaUd,  were  pronouncerl  legal;  and  they 
did  not  gain  their  rights  in  full  until  the  Revolution. 

'^' France  was  impoverished/'  writes  Martin,  "not  only  in 
Frenchmen  who  exiled  themselves,  but  in  those  nmch  more 
numerous,  who  remained^  in  spite  of  themselves,  discouraged, 
ruined,  whether  they  openly  resisted  persecution,  or  suffered 
some  external  observances  of  Catholicism  to  be  wrung  from 
them,  all  having  neither  energy  in  work  or  security  in  life;  it 
was  rejilly  the  activity  of  more  than  a  million  of  men  that  France 
lost,  and  of  the  million  that  producetl  most."  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  that  many  of  the  refu- 
gees were  received  by  the  Elector  Frederic,  and  helped  to  build 
up  Berlin,  then  a  small  city  of  twelve  thousand  inliabitants. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1713), 
at  the  instigation  of  Le  TelHefj  who  had  succeeded  La  Chaise  as 
a  kind  of  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  persecution  against 
the  Protestants  was  renewed,  in  forms  of  aggravated  and  in- 
genious cruelty. 

In  his  foreign  policy  Louis  XIV.  svicceeded  brilliantly  for 
a  time,  but  was  doomed  to  terrible  disappointment  and  defeat. 
He  made  hlm.seir  a.'^  formidable  by  his  power  and  an^bition  as 
Philip  II.  had  been  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century; 
and  like  him  he  vriiB  destined  to  experience  a  niortifymg  failure, 
as  well  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  untold  calamitieB  for  his 
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nation.  His  attack  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  which  were 
regarded  by  Holland  as  a  bulwark  againstnis  inroads  and 
aggression,  led  to  the  triple  alliance  of  Holland,  England,  and 
Sweden^  in  1668,  the  object  of  which  was  to  compel  him  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  Spain.  The  same  year  he  concluded  with 
Spain  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  The  resentment  of  Louis 
against  Holland  led  hinTTto  form,  in  1670,  the  secret  treaty 
with  Charles  11.,  in  behalf  of  Catholicism  and  absolutism.  But 
the  unpopularity  of  the  war  against  Holland  among  the  Ei^- 
lish>  and  the  necessity  under  which  Charles  was  placed,  of 
making  peace  with  the  Dutch,  together  with  a  like  course  on  the 
part  of  other  allies^  Louis,  led  to  the  treaty  of  Ninieguen  in 
1678-1679,  by  which  ae  gamed  a  number  of  toiaTis  and  fortresses 
in  the  Netherlands,  besides  certain  German  places.  Holland 
was  left  in  the  same  state  as  before  the  war.  The  continued 
aggressions  of  Louis  occasioned  the  grand  alliance  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  against  him  and  the  war  of  ten  years,  in  which 
William  of^range  was  the  foremost  leader  among  the  allies. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  previous  war,  when  Holland  was  over- 
run by  the  French  armies  and  reduced  almost  to  despair,  the 
Republican  magistrates  were  overthrown  and  the  government 
placed  in  the  hand^  of  William.  By  him  the  courage  of  the 
nation  had  been  roused,  and,  as  the  only  means  of  defense,  they 
had  cut  through  the  dykes  and  inundated  the  country.  Thence- 
forward William  was  the  most  determined  and  dangerous  antag- 
onist of  Louis,  and  the  moving  spirit  of  the  coalitions  formed 
against  him.  In  the  peace  of  Ryswickj  in  1G97,  Louis  renounced 
his  support  of  the  Stuarts,  and  admitted  William  III.  to  be 
the  rightful  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  in  which  Louis  sought  to  supplant  the 
Austrian  House  in  Spain  and  to  combine  Spain  with  France, 
by  placing  his  grandson,  Philip,  Duke  of  ^Vnjou,  on  the  Spani.sh 
throne,  was  closed  in  1713  by  the  pe^ce  of  Jltrecht.  It  was 
provided  that  France  and^Spain  should  never  be  united  under 
one  aovereign;  the  Spanish  Netherlands  were  transferred  to 
Austria;  and  the  Bourbon  Prince  was  left  on  the  tlu"one  of 
Spain,  and  his  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  allies  in  1714. 
'Hie  "grand  monarch"  came  out  of  the  wars  which  had  been 
kindled  by  his  ambition,  tliwarted  and  rciluced  to  distress.  A 
siguificaiit  feature  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  the  recognition 
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of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  as  King  of  Prussia.  Aa  Sweden 
sank  down  from  the  eminence  which  it  held  for  a  time^  as  the 
leading  Protestant  power  in  the  North,  Prussia  was  rising  to 
take  her  place. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  effected  the  utter  paralysis  and 
prostration  of  the  Catholic  Reaction.  The  Popes  found  them- 
aelves  unable  to  contend  with  the  temporal  powcr.^  Thr-  Jis- 
position  of  several  pontiffs  to  favor  the  side  of  Spain  and 
Austria  sharpened  the  antagonism  between  them  and  the  French 
king^  and  subjected  thein  to  humiliation.  WTien  Clement  XI. 
abandoned  the  anti-French  policy,  he  was  obliged  to  succumb 
to  the  threats  of  the  imperialists.  Treaties  of  peace  were  con- 
cluded between  the  European  nations,  in  which  the  interests 
and  even  rights  of  the  Popes  were  involved,  but  in  regard  to 
which  they  were  not  consulted.  The  Church  of  France  re- 
mained  CathoHe;  it  was  even  guilty  of  a  revolting  persecution ; 
but  it  united  with  the  monarch  in  abridging  the  power  and 
thwarting  the  designs  of  the  Holy  See.  Not  only  was  the 
Catholic  world  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Austrian  and 
Frenchj  which  the  Pope  could  not  control,  but  the  Protestant 
States  acquired  a  preponderance  of  power;  and  the  Cotirt  of 
Innocent  XI.  naturally  sympathized  with  the  coalition,  al- 
though its  forces  were  predominantly  Protestant,  the  end  of 
which  was  to  curb  the  ambition  of  Louia  XIV. 

Even  the  persecuting  measures  which  Louis  XIV,  adopted 
ostensibly  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  relig:ion  were  in  the  highest 
degree  harmful  to  it;  for  the  hatred  of  theae  atrocious  proceed- 
ings contributed  to  swell  the  current  of  antipathy  to  the  Church 
and  to  religion,  which  was  gathering  force  in  the  minds  of  men. 
The  Bull  Unigenitm,  as  it  condemned  JanseniRm  and  Augustin- 
ian  doctrine,  brought  the  Jesuits  into  alliance  with  the  Papal 
See.  But  this  Bull,  with  the  cognate  measures,  divided  the 
clergy  and  excited  all  the  elementg  of  opposition  to  the  Papal 
supremacy  over  the  Galilean  Church.  Tlie  Jansenists  became 
virtual  auxiliaries  of  the  rising  party^  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
innovation  had  full  sway. 

Louis  XlV.  died  in  1715.  Voliaire  was  then  about  twenty- 
one  years  old.  The  age  of  philosophy  and  ilhiminism,  of  reli- 
^ous  and   political   revolutions,  was  approaching.    The  third 
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estate,  the  middle  class,  was  preparing  to  grasp  the  power  which 
had  been  wrested  from  the  nobles  and  concentrated  in  the 
throne.  Free-thinking,  transplanted  from  England,  was  taking 
root  and  spreading  through  all  orders  of  French  society,  thence 
to  be  diffused  over  Europe.  The  fabric  of  poUtical  and  reli- 
gious despotism  which  Louis  XIV.  had  erected,  was  to  go  down 
before  the  end  of  the  century  in  a  revolutionary  tempest. 


CHAPTER  Xin 


IBE    PROTESTANT   THEOLOGY 


Protestantism f  under  whatever  diversities  of  form  it  ap- 
peared, and  notwithstanding  the  varieties  of  character  and  of 
opinion  which  are  observed  among  its  leaders,  is  distinguished 
as  a  system  of  belief  by  two  principles.  These  are  justification 
by  faith  alone,  and  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scriptures/ 

The  subject  round  wMch  the  Protestant  diseus^ons  re- 
volved, and  out  of  which  they  originally  sprang,  is  the  recon- 
ciliation of  man  to  God-  The  controversy  with  the  Roumn 
Catholics  did  not  relate  to  the  branches  of  theology  on  which 
the  ancient  councils  had  spoken.  The  Apostolic  symbol,  the 
creetls  of  Nica^a  and  Chalcedon,  were  accepted  in  common  by 
both  parties.  In  respect  to  the  Trinity  and  the  person  of  Christ 
they  stood  on  the  game  ground.  On  the  subject  of  Anthro- 
pology, the  doctrine  of  an,  it  is  true  that  the  Reformers  ear- 
nestly asserted  the  Augustinian  views,  in  opposition  to  that 
modified  opinion,  less  hostile  to  the  Pelagian  tenet,  which  had 

'  Among  the  ImkiIh  of  rpferenee  respecting  the  Protestant  and  the  Catiiolu! 

Theology  Ate  i\m  ColtemUone  of  CriKitla  i  Uie  Li)tlit-rfi.n  <ei.Iit«d  by  Hftse,  1846); 
Tk?  jfwA'  f^t  C^nford,  or  (he  Symbafieal  Books  tsf  the  Evaitydieoi  Lutheran  Chureb, 
edited  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Jacobs  (pp.  672),  Philadctphi*,  iSS2.  The  ncEonnwl  (by 
Niemeyer,  1840};  The  Roman  CatholiD  (by  gtreitwolf  u.  Klwnvr,  1346).  See,  (ilso, 
SchalT,  The  Criieiis  of  ChriaUndom  (1877).  CaJviii^s.  ImAkuttA  And  Mplancthon'a 
Lftci  ComnHMFM*  arp  the  prindpal  doctrinaf  tr^«liBe«  on  the  ProteatBut  j»ide  in  the 
age  of  the  Refomxation.  Bollarmme  i.t  etiill  the  ablest  cobtroverBLalist  oli  the 
CiithaUo  Bide  aincp  the  Tridpntine  Council;  lH*puiaHori«Ji  dc  Cvnlraverni*  Chrig- 
tiana  Fidei  adv.  huju*  Tempiyria  hrFrriiata  (Rome,  15&I,  15S2,  1593).  The  ablest 
antagonists  of  Bollarmme  wcri?  Msnic  Chomnici,  Ezamtn  CtrncU  Tnd,  (1565-73). 
and  the  HuguF-not  thecilog^ian,  Chatnier,  PanMraliir  Calhoiitirt  eic.  (Geneva,  IflSIl; 
Frankfort,  1629).  A  convcoLent  manii&l  of  CatholLi;  Tbeo1og;>-  U  PetTOUa,  Prm- 
letiionti  Thtdagiat  (2  voU,,  1847).  Among  the  modcni  works  on  Frot«*t«jit  The- 
ology arc  Platkck,  Gech.  d.  prot.  Lehrbegnffa  (176^1-lSOO) ;  GaOB,  Gack.  d.  prat. 
Oo^matik  (laeS)  ;  A  f^liweis^r.  Die  prol.  Crtitral-doffmfn  inmrrkttlb  d.  ref.  Kirehe 
(iSM);  Heppe,  Dtigtnalik  d.  detttgeh  ^njf.  ( 1857)  ;  tlurner,  Guch.  d.  prot.  TkaoL. 
(1867):  Scheukel.  Da»  Wt*m  d.  Prot.  (IS46).  Karl  HoM,  Handbwh  d-  ProU^ 
tantitcAen  Polmiik  {IS7 1).  See,  alao,  Womer.  Giieh- d.  kath.  Thaol.  mii  d.  Trid.  CtmC. 
(I80Q).  To  them  are  to  be  added  numerous  iDodem  worka  on  Syrabolics  and  on 
the  Uiatory  of  tloctriiie,  by  N'i-and<rr,  ilEirnack,  Kloe  (Romai)  Cuth.),  naunagarteci- 
Cnuiua.  HBgeatnch.  SchafT.  D»ur,  Mohler  (Rom.  Calh),  FUher  (G.  P.),  Nitucb 
(1870),  Winer,  Shedd,  Sbeldon.  ScLmid  (4.  «d.  Uauck),  I8S7. 
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been  distinctly  espoused  by  one  of  the  leading  medifeval  schools, 
the  followers  of  Scotus,  and  had  affecled  all  of  the  scholastic 
systemst  It  was  in  their  profound  sense  of  the  reality  of  sin, 
and  of  its  dominion  in  the  human  will,  that  the  Protestants 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  theology.  Zwingli  alone,  of  all 
the  foremost  Reformers,  called  in  question  the  fact  of  native 
guilt,  as  this  is  aeserted  in  the  Augustinian  theology;  and  even 
he  did  not  adhere  uniformly  to  his  theory.  But  the  doctrine 
of  sin  was  only  indirectly  and  subordinately  brought  into  the 
debate.*  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  Atonement,  since  the 
body  of  the  Reformers  restetl  on  the  Anaelmic  idea  of  satisfac- 
tion, which  likewise  formed  a  part  of  the  opposing  creed.'  The 
point  of  difference  was  on  the  vital  question  how  the  sotil,  bur- 
dened with  self-condemnation,  is  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of 
^ns  and  peaceful  reunion  to  God  in  the  character  of  a  recon- 
ciled father.  In  the  teachings,  injunctions,  services,  ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  the  Reformers  had  sought  for  tliis  infinite  good 
in  vain.  They  found  it  in  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  pardon, 
from  the  bare  mercy  of  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ; 
a  pardon  that  waits  for  nothing  but  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  the  soul  —  the  belief,  the  trust,  the  faith  of  the  penitent. 
Everything  of  the  nature  of  satisfaction  or  merit  on  the  part 
of  the  offender  is  precluded^  by  the  utterly  gratuitous  nature 
of  the  gift,  by  the  sufficiency  of  the  Redeemer's  expiation. 
Every  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  works  or  merit  on  the  side 
of  the  offender,  as  the  groimd  of  forgiveness,  ia  a  disparagement 
of  the  Redeemer's  mercy  and  of  his  expiatory  office.  Faith, 
thus  laying  hold  of  a  free  forgiveness  and  reconnecting  the  soul 
with  God,  is  the  fountain  of  a  new  Ufe  of  holiness,  which  de- 

'  Tlie  Protsstflints  held  tbat  the  moral  perfections  —  that  is,  the  holiae^s  —  of 
thft  Grst  mati  ara  cdlicrented  ;  the  CaUtolics,  that  they  are  supicradded  gifls  of 
grace,  Cai,  Rcnn.,  i,  ii,  qu,  19.  This  doctrme  of  ihs  donum  Bvpvr}vituTOii«  is  drawD 
out  in  full  by  nellRnrtilie,  Grot.  pHrni  Ham.,  u.  The  effect  gf  the  fall  ib  wjd  by 
the  C&thollca  to  be  th«  loaa  of  the  donum  tfupematutah,  and  a  can.^eqiieDt.  tliough 
jndir^t.,  weakeEiing;  of  the  natural  poweni  {mslnera  natnrm)  ;  by  the  Protestants  it 
wua  held  to  be  A  positive  d«prnVA(iua  of  humab  trnturc.  Bella rmmc,  Amis.  Grot., 
ni,  i, ;  Conf.  A»gu*t.,  p.  9;  Apol.  Augiui.Conf.,  p,  51  :  Conf.  Helvei  ,  ij.  eo,  viii.,  ix. 

■  The  doctrine  cDinmob.  to  AlU«hQ  Atid  Aquiosa  that  the  salisfftfidOD  of  Christ 
U  slnolute  ir  itflclf.  and  infiQite,  was  diciued  only  by  the  Hchool  of  S«ottii,  who 
lield  that  it  ia  finite,  but  ia  accepted  by  the  divine  will  -^-  aeceptilatio  —  for  more 
than  its  intrinfiic  worth.  The  Trideotine  creed  denies  that  pardon  carriea  vrith 
it  the  remlsaion  of  all  puuiehment ;  but  asserta  that  the  sati^factioa  rendered  by 
the  Biiincr  ta  available  only  through  the  satisfaction  of  Christ.  Sen.  :dv.  c,  \-iii, 
See  Batimgarteri-Cruaiiw,  Dogmengsek.,  ii.  273,  a.  a. 
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pends  not  on  fear  and  homage  to  law,  but  on  gratitude  and  on 
filial  sentiments.  Christ  himself  nourishes  tltis  new  life  by 
spiritual  influences  that  flow  into  the  60ul  through  the  channol 
of  its  fellowship  with  Him.  Justification  is  thus  a  forensic 
term;  it  is  equivalent  to  the  remission  of  ans.  To  justify, 
signifiea  not  to  make  the  offender  righteous,  but  to  treat  him 
as  if  he  were  righteous,  to  deliver  Hm  from  the  accusation  of 
the  law  by  the  bestowal  of  a  pardon.  Sa\nng  faith  iis  not  a 
virtue  to  bo  rewarded,  but  an  apprehensive  act,  the  band  that 
takes  the  free  gift,  Such^  in  a  brief  statement,  was  the  car- 
chnal  principle  of  the  Protestant  interpretation  of  the  Gospel.' 
The  Christian  life  has  its  center  in  this  experience  of  forgiveness. 
Virtues  of  character  and  victories  over  temptation  grow  out 
of  it.  Christian  ethics  is  united  to  Christian  theology  by  this 
vital  bond. 

But  to  what  authority  could  the  Reformers  appeal  in  behalf 
of  their  proposition?  Wliat  assurance  had  they  of  its  truth? 
How  did  they  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  it?  They  had  found 
this  obscured  and  half-forgott-en  truth  recorded,  as  they  be- 
lieved, with  perfect  clearness,  in  the  .Scriptures.  The  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  was  fully  acknowledged  by  the  Church  in 
which  they  had  been  trained,  however  it  might  superadd  to 
them  other  authoritative  sources  of  knowledge,  and  however 
it  might  deny  the  competence  of  the  individual  to  interpret 
the  Bible  for  himself.  That  Chri9t_  spoke  in  the  Scriptures, 
all  admitted.  Wliat  His  voice  was  the  Reformers  could  not 
doubt;  for  the  truth  that  He  uttered  was  one  of  which  they 
had  an  immediate,  spiritual  recognition.  Their  interpretation 
verified  itself  to  their  hearts  by  the  light  and  peace  which  that 
truth  brought  with  it,  as  well  as  to  their  understandings  on  a 
critical  examination  of  the  text.  The  Church,  then^  that  denied 
their  interpretation  and  commanded  them  Co  abandon  it  wm 
in  error;  it  could  not  be  the  authorized,  infallible  interpreter 
of  Holy  Writ.  Thus  the  traditional  belief  in  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church  gave  way,  and  the  principle  of  the  exclusive 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  rule  of  faith,  took  its  place. 
By  this  process  the  second  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  R-oles- 

'  This  )de&  of  justificatioii  u  the  keytiote  in  Luther's  Conunentary  on  Uie 
Epistle  to  the  Galatiuu,  aod  is  MelftnotliOB 's  Commentary  on  the  EpiatJe  to  tha 
I^manB.  It  is  the  dietiQctivc!  feature  of  tlie  PmteAtJUit  txtgaiB  of  the  writinff* 
of  St.  F«iil. 
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tantism  was  reached.  That  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  is  suflB- 
ciently  plain  and  intelligible  was  implied  in  this  conclusion. 
Hence,  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  another  side  of  the 
same  doctrine. 

In  the  adoption  of  this,  which  has  been  called  the  formal, 
in  distinction  from  the  first,  which  is  termed  the  material,  prin- 
ciple of  Protestantism,  there  was  no  dissent  among  thechurche^ 
of  the  reformed  faith.  Thus  the  Anglican  body,  which  surpa.ssed 
all  other  Protestant  churches  in  its  deference  to  the  fathers 
and  to  the  first  centuries,  affirms  this  principle.  It  accepts, 
in  the  eighth  article,  the  ancient  creeds,  on  the  ground  that 
they  may  be  proved  by  moat  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture; it  declares,  m  the  nineteenth  article,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  well  as  the  Churches  of  Jenisalem,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch  have  erred  in  matters  of  ioith;  and  in  the  twenty- 
first  article  it  asserts  that  general  councils  may  err  and  have 
erred  in  things  pertaining  to  the  rule  of  piety,  and  that  their 
decrees  are  to  be  accepted  no  farther  than  they  can  be  shown 
to  be  conformable  to  the  sacred  writings. 

The  two  principles  are  united  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
direct  relation  of  Christ  to  the  believer  aa  his  personal  Redeemer 
and  Guide. 

The  Roman  Catholic  theory  of  Justification  may  be  so  stated 
as  to  seem  to  approximate  closely  to  that  of  the  Protestants; 
but  on  a  close  examination,  the  two  doctrines  are  seen  to  be  dis- 
cordant with  one  another.  In  the  formula  which  defines  the 
condition  of  salvation  to  be  faith  formed  by  love  —  fides  jormafa 
caritate  —  a  separation  between  faith  a^d  love  is  conceived 
of,  in  which  the  latter  becomes  the  adjunct  of  the  former ;  and 
inasmuch  as  love  is  the  injunction  of  the  law,  a  door  is  open  for 
a  theory  of  works  and  human  merit,  and  for  all  the  discomforts 
of  that  legal  and  introspective  piety  from  which  the  evangelical 
doctrine  furnished  the  means  of  escape.  Faith,  in  the  Protes- 
tant view,  is  necessarily  the  source  of  good  works,  which  flow 
from  it  as  a  stream  from  a  fountain;  which  grow  from  it  as 
fruit  from  a  tree.  The  tendency  of  the  Catholic  system  is  to 
conjoin  works  with  faith,  and  thus  to  resolve  good  works  into  a 
form  of  legal  obedience.  Moreover,  Justification  does  not  begin 
as  in  the  Protestant  theology,  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  but 
the  first  element  in  Justification  is  the  infusion  of  inward,  pei^ 
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Fona]  righteousness,  and  pardon  follows.  Justification  is  grad- 
ual.' By  this  incipient  excellence  of  character,  the  Christian  is 
made  capable  of  meriting  grace ;  and  however  this  doctrine  may 
be  qualified  and  guarded  by  founding  all  merit  ultimately  on 
the  merits  of  Christ,  from  which  the  sanctification  of  the  disci- 
ple flows,  the  legal  characteristic  cleaves  to  the  doctrine.  But 
the  wifle  difference  of  the  Catholic  conception  from  the  Protesr- 
tant  becomes  evident,  when  it  is  remembered  that  according  to 
the  former,  for  all  sins  committed  after  baptism,  the  offender 
owes  and  must  render  satisfaction  —  a  satisfaction  that  derivea 
its  efficacy,  to  be  sure,  from  that  made  by  Christ,  but  yet  ia 
not  the  less  indispensable  and  real.  And  how  is  Justification 
imparted?  How  does  it  be^n?  It  is  communicated  through 
baptism,  and,  hence,  generally,  in  infancy.  It  is  Justification  by 
baptism  rather  than  by  faith ;  and  for  all  Bins  subsequently  com- 
mitted, penances  are  due;  satisfaction  must  be  offered  by  the 
transgressor  himself.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  whole  theory 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Sacraments,  in  which  the  discrepancy 
between  the  two  theologies  is  most  manifest. 

If  the  conflict  of  the  two  theologies  were  limited  to  this  topic 
of  Justification  and  of  the  relation  of  faith  to  works;  if  the  {iis- 
pute  could  be  shut  up  to  subtle  questions  and  tenuous  distinc- 
tions of  theological  science,  it  might  be  more  easily  settled.  On 
these  questions  a  meeting-point  might  possibly  be  found.  But 
the  Protestant  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  involved  a  denial  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  vast  Institution  which  assumed  to 
intervene  between  the  soul  and  God,  as  the  almoner  of  grace 
and  the  ruler  of  the  beliefs  an<l  lives  of  men. 

Tlie  Reformers,  in  harmony  with  their  idea  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation which  has  been  described,  brought  forward  the  conception 
of  the  invisible  Church.  The  true  Church,  they  Baid,  is  com- 
posed of  all  believers  in  Christ,  all  who  are  spiritually  united  in 
Him;  and  of  the  Church  as  thus  defined.  He  is  the  Head.  This 
13  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  to  which  the  Apostles'  Creed  refers, 
and  in  which  the  disciple  professes  his  belief;  "for  we  believe," 
said  Luther,  referring  to  this  passage  of  the  creed,  "not  in  what 
we  see,  but  in  what  is  invisible.''  The  visible  Church,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  congregation  of  believers  in  which  the  word  of 
God  is  preached  and  the  sacraments  administered  essentially  as 

'  ■Cond.l.  Tridenl  Smb.  vt.  «.  *,. 
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they  were  instituted  by  Christ.  But  no  single  visible  body  of 
QiristiaiLS  can  justly  as.siiiiie  to  be  the  entire  Church;  much  lesa 
exclude  from  the  pale  of  salvation  all  who  are  not  included  in 
their  nutnljer.  Tlie  true  Church  is  an  ideal,  which  is  realized 
but  imperfectly  in  any  existing  organization-  ExfjemaJ  societies 
of  Christians  are  more  or  leas  pure;  they  approximate,  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  to  a  conformity  to  the  idea  of  the  real  or  invisible 
cormnunity.  The  Protestants  carefully  refrained  from  arro- 
gating for  the  bodies  which  they  organised  an  exclusive  title  to 
be  considered  the  Cliureh.  When  charged  with  being  apostat*« 
|g)m  the  Church,  and  when  themselves  denouncing  the  Papacy 

the  embodiment  of  Antichrist,  they  never  denied  that  the 
"frue  Church  of  Christ  was  on  the  side  of  their  opponents,  as  well 
as  with  themselves.  "I  say,"  said  Luther,  "that  under  the 
Pope  is  real  Christianity,  yea  the  true  pattern  of  Christiftnity, 
and  many  pious,  great  saints,"  Calvin  has  similar  expressions; 
for  example,  in  his  noted  Letter  to  Sadolet. 

Tlie  Roman  Catholic  theory  affixes  the  attributes  of  unity, 
holiness,  catholicity,  and  apostolicity  to  the  external,  visible 
society  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  the  chief,  and  declares 
that  outside  of  this  body  there  is  no  salvation.  The  notra  of  the 
true  Church  belong  to  this  society ;  and  accordingly  the  promises 
made  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Church,  and  the  privileges 
there  ascribed  to  it,  are  claimed  for  this  body  exclusively.  The 
Church,  says  Bellarmine,  is  something  as  tangible  as  the  Repub- 
lle  of  Venice.  In  opposition  to  the  second  of  the  Protestant 
principles^  the  traditions  of  the  oral  teaching  of  Christ  and  of 
tlie  Apostles,  which,  it  is  claimed,  are  Infallibly  preserved  in  the 
Church,  through  the  supernatural  aid  of  the  indwelling  Spirit, 
are  put  on  a  level  with  Scripture,  and  of  Scripture  itself,  the 
Church  is  the  appointed,  unerring  expounder.  It  was  not  an 
uncommon  thing  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  doctrines  to  be  attril> 
uted  to  revelations  made  to  the  Church,  subsequent  to  the 
Apostolic  age;  doctrines  not  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the 
Scriptures.  But  the  prevailing  Catholic  doctrine  since  the  Ref- 
ormation finds  the  entire  revelation  as  a  complete  deposit,  in 
the  written  and  oral  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  The 
connection  of  the  individual  with  Christ  is  not  possible,  except 
through  his  connection  with  the  Church.  In  the  Catholic  theory 
the  invisible  Church  is  not  only  included  in  the  visible  orgauiza- 
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tion  in  cominuHion  with  the  Papal  See,  but  it  cannot  exist  out 
of  it  or  apart  from  it.' 

As  an  inseparable-  part  of  the  Catholic  theory  of  the  Church 
stands  tlip  doctrine  of  a  particular  priestliood  and  of  the  sacra- 
ments. The  idea  of  the  sacraments  was  fully  developed  by  the 
Schoolmen,  and  the  number,  which  had  been  indefinite  and 
variable,  was  fixed  at  seven.  It  is  essential  to  the  conception 
of  the  sacrament  that  it  should  efficiently  convey  the  hidden 
gift  of  grace  which  it  symbolizes.  It  is  the  channel  through 
which  the  grace  is  communicated;  the  ordained  and  indispens- 
able vehicle  by  which  it  passes  to  the  individual;  the  instru- 
ment by  the  direct  operation  of  which  the  divine  mercy  reaches 
the  sold.'  Hence  the  efficacy  of  a  sacrament  is  independent  of 
the  personal  character  of  the  administrator,  provided  he  have 
the  intention  to  perform  the  eaeramental  act;  for  such  an 
intention  is  requisite.  The  sacrament,  moreover,  imparts  a 
divine  gift  which  is  not  involved  in,  nor  produced  by^  the  faith 
of  the  recipient :  \thex  opere  operato.  The  effect  is  wrought,  in 
case  the  recipient  interposes  no  obstacle.'    The  sacraments  are 

'  Ed  the  later  editions  of  liia  Loci,  Mplanctlion  treats  of  tKe  visible  ehlirch 
alone.  He  wu  Ipd  to  thh  counc.  not  by  a  change  of  opinion  respecting  the  reality 
of  the  conception  of  [lie  invisible  Clmrcli,  but  in  consequeDre  of  the  aberratiotia, 
in  a  BplritualLfitic  direction,  of  the  AnubBpti»t«.  He  is  concerned  to  guard  against 
the  notion  that  the  invisible  Chureli  is  a  ment-  ideal,  or  is  to  be  aought  for  outside 
of  ali  existing  ecclpsiiistical  on^aniiations  ^a  mere  Platonic  republic.  8ee 
Julius  MCllier,  DoffrTtaiiaehr  AMiaruUtint/m  (Hie  unoichtbare  Kifche),  pp.  297,  298. 

*"Per  QUdt  omiud  vera  justitia  vd  incipit,  vel  coopta  augetur,  vel  nTiiwa 
rppariitur."  CkinpiL.  Trid.  Si-«s.  vii.  Prwraium.  "Si  quia  dixerit  BacrB.raeiit|i 
iiovn;  ieg^  aaa  ease  ad  salutem  nece^saria:"  "al  quia  dixeritr  per  ipea  aove  legii 
aac^rrkmeiita  ex  opere  operato  nun  conCtm  Ki^tiain,  anathema  nit."     IbTd.,  tv.  viii. 

'  This  lA  the  ({eelaralioii  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (fieas.  vii.  can.  vi.) :  "Si  quea 
di'cont  rtaerKmenta  novtc  legis  non  coiilinere  gratiam,  quam  Hig^iiSeat ;  aul  gratiam 
ipsam  tiott  ponentibu;!  obicem  non  confi?r6  .  .  .  an&tl'icma  HCt,"  Tbe^  Later  Si^hool- 
men  taught  th^t  Ihe  Saemmenla  are  pfTicacioua,  unlcBB  a  niorlal  nin  ereates  an 
obstacle  in  the  Way  of  the  working  of  divine  grace.  Dun«  Scotus  (I.  iv,  d.  1.  qu.  0) 
Bayn :  "Non  rc(]uiritur  ibi  bonua  motuii  interior,  qui  mereatur  gratiam,"  etc. 
Cilibriel  Biel  (ScTitenlt,  t.  iv.  d.  I.  qU.  3,)  fflainiaitM  the  same  pro|xteitioli.  It  ia 
tiam  tenet  which  tlie  lieformem  attaolc«d.  After  the  Refonriation,  Bellarmina 
nya  (De  Satrr.,  ii,  I.)  :  "Voluntas,  ficlc-s  et  poenilentia  in  sUEieipiente  aduFtu  ueiv 
uaario  requiruntur  ex  part«  aiabjecti,"  et«.  Mr>hler  (SiftnMik.  c,  iv.  §  28)  rv- 
aCfinna  this  last  doetrine.  One  of  tbc  first  propoaitiona  whieh  rnjetan  required 
Luther  to  r«tract  tras :  Nan  »hcrarnenluni.  e«(l  ^dc^  in  nacranicnto  juatificat. 
Th-e  modification  of  tbe  Catholte  representation  on  thiB  point  iiinee  the  Retor- 
mation,  ifl  referted  to  by  Winer,  Compctrtjtiiv  DafalrUung,  p.  126:  Ham,  Prot. 
f^alemHc,  p.  3A0  seq-  See  a]M<'  Niteseh,  Prot.  Btantj-artung  auf  %fohter  (Sfwrfim 
u.  Kritikm,  1834.  p.  SS3).  ll  is  Still  to  be  obnened,  however,  thftT  the  "fldM," 
whi'Ch  Bellarmine  requirra  in  the  recipient  of  the  wcrament.  i«  not  faith,  ill  tlia 
Protestant  een«e,  but  the  n.*!'t'nt  to  doctrinfil  tnith. 

As  to  tbe  "intention"  in  the  prieat  which  ia  requwite  to  the  %-aUdity  of  the  wub- 
nunent,  aome  make  it  external  —  an  intfintion  to  tki,*alQ  \^  tt>i\.'«vt^VoTat.«AV^<% 
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the  means  of  grace,  and  are  essential  to  the  beguining  and 
growth  of  the  Christian  life;  they  meet  the  individual  at  hia 
birth  and  attend  him  to  his  burial.  They  are  to  the  soul  and 
the  religious  life  wiiat  bread  is  to  the  body;  nor  is  their  effect 
canfined  to  the  soid;  it  extends  even  to  the  physical  nature. 
In  the  Sacrament  of  the  AJtar,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
literally  present.  Christ  is  once  more  offered,  an  unbloody  sacri- 
fice, through  which  the  benefits  of  tlie  sacrifice  on  the  cross  are 
obtained  and  appropriated.  In  the  converted  substance  of  the 
wafer,  the  recipient  actually  partakes  of  the  Redeemer's  body. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  the  central  act  of  worship. 

Of  course  this  conception  of  the  sacraments  presupposes  a 
consecrated  priesthood,  a  hierarchical  order,  which  is  authorized 
to  dispense  them.  They  stand  in  the  position  of  mediators, 
from  wliase  hands  the  means  of  salvation  must  be  received ;  by 
whom,  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity,  penances^  or  the  temporal 
punishments  due  to  mortal  sin  after  repentance  and  confession, 
are  appointed;  and  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  pronounce 
against  contumacious  offenders  the  awful  sentence  of  excom- 
municationj  which  blots  their  names  out  of  the  book  of  life. 
Between  the  individual  ^d  Christ  stands  a  fully  or^inized  self- 
perpetuating  body  of  priests,  through  whose  offices  alone  the 
soul  can  come  into  the  possession  of  the  blessings  of  salvation* 
It  is  true  that  baptism^  without  which  one  cannot  be  saved  — ■ 
unless,  indeed,  the  intention  to  receive  it  is  prevented  from 
being  carried  out,  without  the  canditlate  's  fault  —  may  be  per- 
formed by  unconaecrated  hands,  in  emergencies  where  no  priest 
can  be  summoned.  But  the  other  sacraments,  Confirmation, 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  allotment  of  Penance  and  Absolution, 
Marriage,  Ordination,  Extreme  Unction,  belong  exclusively  to 
the  priest,  and  have  no  validity  unless  performed  by  him.  Stand- 
ing thus,  not  as  a  member  on  a  level  with  the  general  congrega- 
tion of  believers,  but  as  an  intermediate  link  betw*een  the  body 
of  believers  and  God,  the  priest  is  naturally  subject  to  the  rule 

Hwnnncnt.  what  the  Church  dow;  whil*  othcta  make  it  "internal"  —  ui  ititention 
to  fulfill  the  entl  or  design  oE  the  BBcramcnt.  The  Council  of  Trent  leaves  thA 
p<Hnt  doiibtful.  Sees,  vit.  xi.  Perrone,  one  of  th^e  taunt  CTnitit<nt  of  the  later 
Catholic  theologlanOt  holds  to  the  necessity  of  the  "internal"  mtentlOEi.  Pra^ 
Uctiomrs  Thfolog.,  ii.  IIS  (p.  232).  This  is  more  commonty  catiaidpred  to  be  moat 
cnnsonant  with  the  Tridrntine  declaration.  Klee,  DagmmgeMchichtf,  M,  132. 
Thus  a  secret  inteotlon  of  the  priest  may  deprive  the  recipieiil  of  the  bene&t  of  m 
Bacrauii^nt. 
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of  celibacy.    He  stands  aloof  from  the  ordinary  relatione  of  this 
earthly  lifeJ 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  theory  of  a  sacerdotal  class,  the 
Protestants  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priest^ 
hood  of  believers.  The  bity  stand  in  no  auch  dependence  on  a 
priestly  order.  Every  disciple  has  the  right  of  immediate  access 
to  God;  none  can  debar  him  from  a  direct  approach  to  the 
Redeemer.  The  officers  of  the  Church  are  set  apart  among  their 
brethren  for  the  performance  of  certain  duties;  but  the  clergy 
are  not  a  distinct  and  superior  order,  clothed  with  mediatorial 
functions.  The  idea  of  the  direct  relation  of  the  soul  to  Christ, 
which  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
and  \n  that  of  the  general,  as  opposed  to  a  particular,  priesthood, 
carried  with  it  an  essential  modification  of  the  previous  doctrine 
of  the  sacrainenta.  The  sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice  once  made 
dlspcaiset!  with  Buch  a  supplement  as  was  sought  in  the  repeated 
sacrifice  of  the  Mhbs;  and  transubstantiation  was  rejected  as  a 
gross  perversion  of  the  Scriptural  and  primitive  doctrine.  The 
sacraments  were  declared  to  be  but  two  in  number,  Baptism 
and  the  Lord 's  Supper.  The  other  five  had  been  added  to  the 
number  without  warrant  of  Scripture.  Of  these,  extreme  unc- 
tion was  set  aside  as  an  unauthorized  superstition.  Marriage 
ndght  be  concluded  without  the  intervention  of  a  priest.  Pen- 
ances vanished  with  the  doctrine  of  human  merit;  and  auricu- 
lar confeiRsion,  instead  of  being  a  duty  owed  to  the  priest,  an 
obligation  to  recount  to  him  all  remembered  sins  of  a  heinous 
character,  was  resolved  into  the  general  privilege  which  di.'^cipl^ 
enjoy,  of  confessing  to  one  anotlier  their  faults^  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  from  brethren  rebuke,  counsel,  and  comfort.  More- 
over the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  was  made  dependent  on  the 
spiritual  state  of  the  communicant,  or  the  disposition  with  which 
they  were  receivetl.  Everything  like  a  magical  efficiency  was 
denied  to  them;  without  faith,  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper 
^^rought  no  benefit. '     But  while  the  Protestants  held  that  the 

'  Nesnder,  Oaifiolifi»ttiu»  u.  ProUatanti*muji,  p.  210. 

*  Yet  both  Ltitli?riuis  and  CaJviniaU  held  that  in  the  sftcramcnU  the  outwRrd 
ugn  repreAciiUi  tlie  inward  openktiun  »[  Uie  Holy  Spirit,  wiuch  givea  to  iLe  sac- 
mment  ita  eHicacy.  Thus  in  the  C<iat.  BeJgifA  {brt.  xxxiii.)  it  ia  said  of  Ui-c  ■&(!• 
Taoirats:  "Ppr  qmc  ceu  inedift  dpus  virtule  spin  tun  lUkncU  in  nobis  operBltU."  Tn 
th«  CoDf.  H«lv.  ii.  (xix.)  it  la  sud  of  the  flacnmcnts :  "Signa  et  ra  eignjficst* 
inter  ao  BMsmmeataUtcr  CDnjunguntur,  conjunguntur,  inquam,  ve  imiunttit  pw 
ngnificationam  inyrticam  %t  valuittatcm  vA  catuilLun]  ejua.  qui  Bacrwneut*  coD- 
■tituit."  See,  alaa.  ConJ.  Anifi.,  art.  kxv.;  ConJ,  Gail.,  art.  ixxiv.;  Cat.  Oentt., 
p,  519. 
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validity  and  use  of  the  sacraments  are  not  dependent  on  the 
peraonal  character  of  tho  officiating  minister,  they  also  asserted 
that  they  arc  equally  indppendent  of  his  secret  intention-  They 
recoiled  from  the  doctrine  that  the  priest,  by  a  contrary  inten- 
tion, may  annul  the  effect  of  the  sacraments;  whereby  it  is 
always  left  in  some  degree  uncertain  whether  they  are  in  fact 
received. 

With  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  penance,  or  temporal  punish- 
ments following  upon  the  remission  of  mortal  sin,  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory  also  disappeared,  and  consequently  that  of  the 
lawfulness  or  need  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  The  mvocation  of 
the  Virgin  and  of  the  saints  was  connected  with  ideas  concern- 
ing the  character  of  Christ  which  were  at  variance  with  the 
Protestant  conception  of  his  compassionate  feeling  and  mecHato- 
rial  relation;  and  such  practices  disappeared,  almost  of  them- 
selves. It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin  has  been  proclaimed  as  a  dogma ;  but 
the  cultua  of  Mary,  in  the  Middle  Age^,  especially  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Franciscans,  had  been  carried  to  a  portentous 
height;  and  this  exalted  service  offered  to  the  mother  of  Jesus  the 
Reformers  discarded.  The  worship  of  images,  or  that  homage  to 
images  which  the  Catholic  theology  permits,  and  the  veneration 
of  the  relics  of  saints,  vanished  with  the  worship  of  the  saints 
themselves,  and  was  renounced  likewise  as  a  species  of  idolatiy, 
or  as  involving  a  temptation  to  an  idolatrous  service.  Pil- 
grimages and  a  great  variety  of  ascetic  usages  were  given  up 
from  their  perceived  inconsistency  with  the  Protestant  doctrine 
of  justification,  and  of  the  liberty  from  ceremonial  ordinances 
which  is  a  corollary  of  that  doctrine.  It  is  a  striking  proof  that 
the  central  principle  of  Protestantism  is  logically  inconsistent 
with  these  practices,  that  they  dropped  off  from  the  system  of 
worship  without  any  struggle  in  behalf  of  them,  wherever  that 
principle  was  intelligently  received  and  professed.  Monasti- 
cism,  together  with  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  as  a  compulsory 
rule,  shared  the  same  fate  and  on  the  same  ground.  As  tlie 
Catholic  theology  made  a  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial 
sins,  presenting  thus  a  quantitative  rather  than  a  qualitative 
standard  of  conduct,  which  Protestantism  rejected,  so  that  thp- 
ology  made  a  distinction  between  two  types  of  Christian  char- 
acter, the  one  being  a  salvable  degree  of  excellence,  such  as  ia 
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gained  by  complying  with  the  commandmeDtB  of  the  Gospel, 
the  otJier  being  the  more  exalted  typo  of  excellence,  which  is 
reached  through  compliance  with  the  counsels  or  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Gospel.  On  this  thstinction  was  founded  the  mo- 
nastic system,  with  its  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  (including 
celibacy),  and  obedience.  The  ProtcGtants  rejected  the  distinc- 
tion as  belonging  to  a  legal  system  at  war  with  the  spirit  of 
Christian  ethics,  where  the  fundamental  characteristic  is  not 
obedience  to  that  which  is  exacted^  but  a  free  and  willing  and 
gra te  f ul  sel  f -consec  rat  i  on ;  where  the  q  uestion  is  n  ot  "  h  o w 
much  must  I/'  but  "  how  much  can  I "  do  for  the  Saviour  ?  For 
this  reason  they  cast  away  also  the  rule  of  celibacy  for  the  clergy, 
and  for  the  additional  re-asons  that  it  was  one  of  the  artificial 
barriers  which  had  been  set  up  to  give  a  greater  sanctity  to  the 
priestliood  than  of  right  belongs  to  the  Christian  ministry;  that 
it  puts  a  stigma  upon  the  marriage  institution;  and  that  it  had 
proved  a  source  of  corruption  in  the  Church,  Works  of  super- 
erogation and  the  idea  of  a  treasiu-y  of  supererogatory  merits  of 
saints  were  cast  away,  as  human  inventions,  which  had  sprung 
out  of  an  eclipse  of  the  truth  that  the  merits  of  Christ  are  the 
sole  and  sufficient  ground  of  salvation.  With  the  abrogation  of 
penances,  and  with  the  denial  of  purgatory,  there  was  no  room 
left  for  indulgences  or  for  absolution,  considered  as  a  judicial 
act  of  the  priest.  Absolution,  where  it  was  retained  by  the  Prot- 
estants, was  a  declaration  of  the  forgiveness  of  the  Gospel,  not 
to  an  individual  by  himself,  but  to  the  assembly  of  believers, 
and  was  founded  on  a  general  not  a  detailed,  on  a  common,  not 
an  auricular  or  private,  confession  of  sin. 

Of  the  theological  tlivisions  among  the  Protestants,  the  earli- 
est and  most  noteworthy  was  the  Sacramentarian  controversy 
Ix^tween  the  Lutherans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Zwinglians 
first,  and  then  the  Calvinists,  on  the  other;  the  controversy 
that  raged  in  the  first  age  of  the  Reformation.  This  has 
been  described  m  preceding  pages.  The  Arminian  controversy, 
which  is,  perhaps,  next  in  importance,  relale<l  to  the  subject 
of  predestination,  and  arose  towards  the  close  of  the  axteenth 
century.  The  Reformers  had  followed  Augustine  in  the 
assertion  of  uncon(.Utional  predestination  and  election,  which 
they  assumed  to  be  the  correlate  of  salvation  by  grace  alone. 
By  Beza,  the  pupil  of  Calvin,  who  succeeded  him  at  Geneva, 
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this  dc>ctrine  was  taught  in  the  extreme,  or  what  was  called 
the  supra-lapsariaa  form,  Calvin,  to  say  the  leasts  had  not 
uniformly  inculcated  this  pha^so  of  the  doctrine,  according  to 
which  the  first  sin  of  nian  is  the  object  of  an  efficient  decree ; 
the  salvation  of  some  and  the  condemnation  of  others  being 
the  supreme  end  in  reference  to  which  all  the  rest  of  the  divine 
decrees  are  subordinate.  But  this  type  of  doctrine  spread  ex- 
tensively in  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  branch  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  The  followers  of  Melanethon  adapted  the  doctrine 
of  conditional  predestination^  in  the  room  of  the  Augustin- 
ian  view,  and  the  Lutherans  at  length  practically  acquiesced 
in  the  same  opinion.  In  Holland,  therefore,  where  the  Lu- 
theran teaching  was  early  introduced,  there  had  been,  before 
the  time  of  Annimus,  more  or  less  (hssent  from  the  Calvinistic 
dogma.  But  this  dissent  first  acquired  strength  through  his 
influence.  James  Arminiua,  born  at  Oudewatcr,  in  1560,  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  theologians  of  tlie 
times.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  but  received 
his  education  principally  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  under  the 
instruction  of  Beza.  After  traveling  in  Italy,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  in  1603  became  Professor  of  Tlieology 
at  Leyden,  and  a  colleague  of  Gomarus,  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  the  supra-lapsarian  theory.  This  view  Arminius  had  been 
called  upon  to  defend  against  the  preachers  of  Delft,  who  had 
avowed  their  adhesion  to  the  milder,  or  infra-la psarian  form 
of  the  doctrme,  according  to  which  election  has  respect  to  men 
already  fallen  into  a  state  of  sin.  But  in  the  eiuimination  of 
the  subject,  into  which  Arminius  was  thus  led,  he  came  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  opinion  which  he  was  set  to  oppose,  and  at 
length  to  go  beyond  it,  and  reject  unconditional  election  alto- 
gether. In  short,  he  gave  up  what  had  come  to  be  considered 
the  characteristic  dogma  of  Calvinism.  A  dispute  arose  be- 
tween him  and  GomaruSj  and  the  debate  spread  through 
Holland.  Episcopius,  the  learned  successor  of  Arminius  at 
Leyden,  and  Uytenbogaert,  who  had  been  a  fellow-pupil  of  tlie 
former  at  Geneva,  became  the  leaders  of  the  party  which  the 
movement  of  Arminius  had  called  into  being.  The  main  pecul- 
iarities of  their  creed  were  contained  in  the  Remonstrance  — 
which  gave  the  name  of  Remonstrants  to  the  party  —  that 
was  addressed  to  the  states  of  Holland  and  West  Frieslaad 
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in  1610.  This  document  embracps  five  points,  namely,  Elec- 
tion baaed  on  the  foreknowledge  of  faith,  universal  Atonement, 
in  the  room  of  Atonement  made  for  the  elect  only,  the  resisti- 
bility  of  Grace,  in  connection  with  the  need  of  Regeneration 
by  the  Spirit,  and  the  doubtfulness  of  the  Calvinistic  t^net  of 
the  perseverance  of  all  believers, 

A  great  political  line  of  divisdon  was  also  run  t>etween  the 
two  theological  parties.  The  Anninians  were  Rf'publicans, 
and  in  favor  of  a  closer  union  of  Church  and  State,  or  a  partial 
control  of  the  State  over  the  Church.  The  C'alvinista  adhered 
to  the  house  of  Orange,  and  were  for  the  intlependence  of  the 
Church  in  relation  to  the  Stat«.  In  the  progress  of  the  conflict, 
Olden  Barncveldt  was  beheaded,  and  Grotiua,  the  illustrious 
ornament  nf  the  Arminian  party,  was  banished.  The  Synod 
of  Dort  was  assembled,  in  1618,  for  the  purpose  of  gi\ing  judg- 
ment upon  this  theological  controversy,  ^Vbile  this  Synod 
declined  to  give  an  express  sanction  to  the  supra-lapsarian 
views  of  Goniarus,  it  declareii  its  judgment  in  opposition  to  the 
Arminians  on  all  the  characteristic  points  of  their  systeni, 
and  put  forth,  by  way  of  antithe.sis,  what  have  l»een  called  the 
five  points  of  high  Calvinism:  unconditional  election;  limited 
atonement  (designed  for  the  elect  alone);  the  complete  im- 
potency  of  the  fallen  will;  irresistible  grace;  and  the  perse- 
verance of  believers.  The  Arminians  introduced  into  their 
theology  other  deviation.-?  from  the  current  system.  In  par- 
tieular,  they  mollified  the  accepted  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  ex- 
chiiling  native  guilt  in  the  literal  and  proper  gense  of  the  term; 
and  through  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Grotius  in  answer  to 
Socinus,  and  in  the  writings  of  other  eminent  theologians  of 
the  party,  they  substituted  for  the  Anselmic  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  what  has  been  termed  the  governmental  view.' 


'  Grotius  meetft  the  objwtloTW  of  Soctnus  by  tl^nyin^  thftt  aton«in«it  or  sntH- 
fRC!tion  18  the  psyment  af  a  debt.  The  ruler  lb  »t  liberty  to  parrloU,  p-fovid^ 
public  order  ia  not  codangered.  The  end  of  puuiahnnept  is  the  jirevcntiop  of 
future  IrKitBgrGaHiann,  or  ihe  security  tif  the  roiiuiianvre,alth.  The  deatli  of  Christ, 
in  its  moral  «ff«t,  ui  ■  mesiu  to  this  «nd,  w  equivalent  to  thf  Ipe*'  penalty,  wnre 
it  etjually  nuinifEMta  God  "a  liatrtil  u(  »ia,  Hence  il  perniiLd  the  ruJer  to  pardon, 
on  auch  (Mndttions  an  he  may  judge  it  wise  to  impone.  The  seed*  of  the  Cmtinii 
dcMJtrine  are  in  Uie  ScotJat  (hw>logy.  which  affinnetl  (hnt  tlio  Btonemeiit  ia  not 
irilrinsKatly  the  equivsiont  of  the  penalty,  but  takes  itfl  plac«  by  the  divine  acc^pU 
ance  of  conaent  facceptilatio) ;  though  (irotiufl,  on  verbal  and  tecboitjal  gratihds, 
repudiate*  thia  t«rm.  Dcfemno  Fidei  Cathtit.  de  Sati4f<a:tiont  ChrUti  adv.  F. 
Soeinum  (1617).     Grotii  Optra,  iv.  297. 
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The  Arminian  party,  from  the  outset,  cultivated  Biblical  studies 
with  an  earnest,  scholarly  spirit,  and  made  important  contri- 
butions in  this  branch  of  theolo^cal  science.  They  were 
marked,  partly  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  position  of  their 
party  and  of  the  persecution  to  which  they  were  subject,  by  a 
Uberal  and  tolerant  dispo^tion.  They  were  in  favor  of  reduc- 
ing the  doctrinal  tests  at  the  foundation  of  C^istian  union 
to  the  briefest  possible  compass.  Indeed,  a  comparative  in- 
difference in  respect  to  creeds,  or  a  low  estimate  of  their  value, 
was  one  of  their  characteristic  traits.  The  Arminian  theology, 
liesides  the  progress  which  it  made  in  the  country  where  it  had 
its  origin,  by  degrees  supplanted  Calvinism,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  Engli.<^h  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  adopted  substan- 
tially by  John  Wesley,  the  principal  fountler  of  Methodism^  and 
in  this  way  won  a  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  adherents. 

In  the  ferment  of  thought  and  discussion  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Protestant  movement,  a  new  impetus,  as  well 
as  liberty,  was  given  to  speculation.  Slumbering  tendencies 
of  opinion  were  awakened  to  fresh  life,  and  new  sects  sprang  up, 
which  were  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  old  Church  and  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  Reformers. 

Among  the  advocates  of  more  radical  changes  who  con- 
sidered that  the  Protestant  leaders  had  stopped  halfway  in 
their  work,  is  that  numerous  and  widely  scattered  class,  which 
comprehended  under  itself  many  subordinate  divisions,  but 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Anat>aptists.'  They  received 
this  title  from  their  rejection,  in  common,  of  the  bafl^^ism  of 
infants,  and  from  their  insisting  that  those  who  joined  them 
should  be  baptized  anew.  One  prevailing  feature  of  their 
system  was  a  belief  in  immediate  or  prophetic  inspiration, 
which,  if  it  did  not  supersede  the  written  Word,  assimilated 
them  to  its  authors.  This  was  the  position  of  the  prophets 
who  stirred  up  the  commotion  at  Wittenberg,  while  Luther 
was  at  the  Wartburg,  and  who  gained  over  Carlstadt  to  their 
cause.  One  consequence  of  this  form  of  enthusiasm  was  a 
contempt  for  human  learning  and  for  study.  The  Immediate 
teaching  of  the  Spirit  renders  the  laborious  exeLtions  of  the 
intellect  superfluous.    Another  of  their  tenets  was  a  belief  in 

■  ^rbS»ni,  GfKhielUf  4,  prot,  S<ktm  im.  Zejtait.  d.  Ref.  (1848).  Dorner,  HiaL 
of  Frot.  Thiciogy,  L.  125. 
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the  visibl^kingdom  of  Chriat>  which  wae  to  be  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  Church  and  State.  In  some  cases  they  held  that  tem- 
poral rule  belongs  to  the  samta  alone,  and  carried  out  their 
fanatical  theory  by  seizing  on  the  city  of  Miinster  and  dispos- 
sessing the  magistrates.  Sometimes  their  conduct  was  marked 
by  an  ascetic  morality,  and  sometimes  by  licentious  maxims 
and  practices  —  opposite  phenomena  which  frequently  coexist 
in  sects  of  this  nature.  They  appear  to  have  grnerally  hold  a 
pecuHar  notion  about  the  Incarnation ;  that  the  body  of  Christ 
is  not  formed  from  that  of  the  Virgin,  is  different  from  the  flessh 
and  blood  of  other  men,  and  was  deified  at^the  Ascension.  Such 
a  doctrine  was  held  by  Jean  Boucher,  who  was  put  to  death 
in  England,  after  being  examined  by  Cranmcr.  Such  was  the 
opinion  also  of  the  mystic,  Caspar  Schwenkfeld,  a  German 
nobleman  of  pious  and  zealous  character,  a  leader  of  one  of 
the  most  worthy  of  the  Anabaptist  sects,  who  died  not  far  from 
1S6L  It  was  in  Holland  that  the  Anabaptists  were  most  nu- 
merous. Many  of  them  were  guilty  of  extravagances  which 
afforded  a  fair  pretext^  though  no  just  apology,  for  treating 
them  with  extreme  severity.  After  the  disturbances  connected 
with  the  seizure  of  MiinstCT,  the  more  sober  class  of  Anabap- 
tists found  a  leader  in  the  person  of  Menno,  who  traveled  from 
place  to  place  and  organized  them  into  churches.  They  were 
a  simple  and  honest  people,  aiming  to  shape  their  lives  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  discarding  infant  baptism, 
the  oath,  and  the  use  of  arms,  admitting  that  civil  magistrates 
are  necessary  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  but  refus- 
ing for  themselves  to  hold  civil  office.  Between  the  followers 
of  Munzer,  who  entered  into  the  rebellion  called  the  Peasants' 
war,  in  whom  a  reli^ous  enthusiafim  which  had  been  kindled 
partly  by  the  Lutheran  movement  was  mingled  with,  the  desire 
to  deliver  themselves  from  the  oppresdon  of  the  German  princes 
—  between  these  enthusiasts  and  the  humble  and  pious  Men- 
nonites  of  the  Netherlands,  who  abjured  the  use  of  force  alto- 
gether, there  was  a  very  wide  difference;  and  yet  both  were 
branches  from  a  common  stock.  Both  were  fruits  of  a  widely 
diffused  religious  excitement,  which,  in  its  diverse  phases,  re- 
tained certain  common  characteristics. 

Very  different  in  many  of  their  traits,  and  yet  curiously 
connected  with  the  Anabaptists^  were  the  Antitrinitariane  of 
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the  age  of  the  Reformation.^    It  was  in  Italy,  among  the  cul- 
tured class,  in  men  of  inquisitive  and  cultivated  minds,  that  the 
Antitrinitarians   appeared.    The  peculiar  tone   of  the   beUes- 
lettres  culture  that  followed  upon  the  revival  of  learning  was 
often  congenial  with  these  new  opinions.    There  was  a   dis- 
position to  examine  the  foundations  of  religion,  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  to  sift  the 
entire  creed  by  the  application  of  reason  to  its  contents.     The 
writings  of  Servetus  doubtless  had  much  influence  in  diffusing 
antitrinitarian   opinions;    but  most  of   the  conspicuous   Uni- 
tariaa'S  who  first  appear  are  of  Italian  birth;    generally  exiles 
from  their  country  on  account  of  their  belief.    After  the  publi- 
cation of  the  antitrinitarian  work  of  Servetus,  in  1531,  it  is 
said  that  not  less  than  forty  educated  men  in  Vicenza  and  the 
neighborhood  were  united  in  a  private  association,  all  of  whom 
held  Unitarian  opinions.    The  Unitarian  doctrine  was  found 
in  the  churches  of  Itahan  refugees  at  Geneva  and  at  Ziu"ich. 
Blandrata,  a  learned  physician  and  afterwards  an  influential 
)pagator  of  Unitarianism  in  Poland  and  elsewhere,  was  their 
ding  adherent  at  the  former  place ;  while  at  Zurich  the  emi- 
nent preacher,  Bernardino  Ochino,  embraced  the  same  theology. 
Gentili  was  put  to  death   in  Berne  in  1566   for  his  opinions. 
Alciati,  an  associate  of  Blandrata  at  Geneva,  found  an  a^ssylum 
in  Poland.     But  the  most  eminent  of  this  class  of  men,  and  the 
one  who  gave  a  name  to  the  adherents  of  Unitarianism,  was 
Faustus  Socinus.     Bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Sienaj  in  1539, 
and  endued  with  uncommon  talents,  he  devoted  himself  first 
to  the  study  of  law.     He  had  been  left  an  orphan,  and  his  edu- 
cation had  been  negUgently  conducted.     He  soon  manifested 
an  interest  in  theology,  and  was  guided  by  the  letters  and  con- 
versations of  his  uncle,  LaUus  Socmus,  a  man  of  an  inquiring 
mind,  versed  in  classical  learning,  who  sought  the  society  of 
the  Reformers  in  various  countries^  and  cautiously  betrayed 
his  predilection  for  Unitarian  tenets.     The  persecution  to  which 
his  family  were  exposed   compelled   Faustus  to  leave   Italy. 
After  spending  three  years  in  Lyons,  he  went  to  Zurich  to  take 
possession  of   the  manascripts  of  his  deceased  uncle,   which, 
though  consisting  of  fragmentary  papers^  furnished  him  with 

1  F,  TrecHsd,  Die  prof.  AntitHniliirier  ear  F.  Sodn.  (1839  and  1844).     Fock, 
Dtr  SocinianiamMi  (1S47). 
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hints  and  observations  of  much  value.  For  twelve  years  he 
resided  at  the  court  of  Francis  de  Medici  at  Florence,  and  on- 
joyed  liigh  honors  and  favors,  but  was  drawn  away  from  the 
study  of  theology  to  which  he  waa  strongly  inclined.  Leaving 
Florence,  he  spent  four  years  in  Basel,  where  lie  labored  on  his 
theolo^cal  system,  and  diffused  his  opinions  by  conversation 
and  by  his  writings.  At  length  he  resorted  to  Poland  (1579), 
where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent.  At  first  he  was 
not  received  by  the  Unitarians  into  their  church,  because  he 
refused  to  be  rebaptlzed.  His  own  view  was  that  Christian 
baptism  was  intended  only  for  converts  from  heathenism. 
But  the  Polish  Unitarians,  lilce  their  brethren  in  Italy  and  like 
Sejvetua,  were  opposed  to  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.  So- 
cinus  finally  succeeded  in  impressing  his  views  upon  the  Uni- 
tarians about  hinij  uid  took  the  post,  for  which  his  talents 
fitted  him,  of  an  acknowledged  leader.  His  intellectual  power 
and  his  poUshed  manners  commended  him  to  the  favor  of  the 
Polish  nobles;  and  his  induence  was  augmented  by  his  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  one  of  them.  By  Socinus  and  by  the  scholars 
who  were  tr^ned  in  the  Polish  schools,  of  whom  Crell  is  the 
rao3t  distinguished,  the  Unitarian  system  of  doftrine  was  ably 
stated  and  defended,  Lfelius  Socinus,  from  whom  Faustus 
derived  his  fundamental  principles,  had  too  much  general  rever- 
ence for  religion  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Deism  and  Atheism 
which  wcje  so  common  among  cultivated  Italians  about  him. 
But  he  first  studied  the  Bible  to  find  principles  which  he  could 
place  at  the  foundation  of  &  system  of  jurisprudence.  There 
was  no  definite  center  from  which  his  religious  life  emanated; 
no  crisis  of  religious  experience.  He  resorted  to  the  Scriptures 
as  a  text-book  of  revealed  doctrine,  and  brought  to  their  inter- 
pretation the  rationalistic  temper  which  was  the  natural  result 
of  his  studies  and  associations.  Hence  his  supematuralisra 
stood  in  no  vital  connection  with  his  inward  life,  and  was  there- 
fore something,  aa  it  were,  apart,  having  no  living  roots  within 
the  soul.'    It  seems  at  first  remarkable,  and  yet  it  is  character- 

*  Neander,  Do^mfng^tchiehte.  ii.  220  aeq.  It  La  int«re«UEig  to  obaervB  how 
the  type  of  theola^,  tliu  interprrtatinn  nf  ihc  CoHpel,  varins  according  hs  mcD 
h&vfv,  or  have  not,  a  definite  ceat«r  of  religious  life,  a  erum  at  turning-point;  such, 
for  exBinpl^,  il»  Luther  had.  Tbi:s  liivc-raitr  may  be  «eeii  where  there  in  no  re*] 
diiiTcpfliiey  iri  doctrine- :  even  in  the  ApoatoJie  age.  l-j^lwten  Pbu]  B»d  tiip  dw- 
ciplps  who  were  aitbject  to  a  ^raihuil  tmiiuiin;.  II  appcara,  in  some  d^Kcre,  in  the 
oontTaat  betwc«xi  2win(;li  and  Hiv  oiKlt  grtat  Rt^ormen,  Luthei  abtl  Calvitj.     It 
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istic  of  the  Socinian  tone  of  thouglit,  that  supernatural  ism  was 
pushed  to  an  extreme;   that  the  arguments  of  natural  reli^on, 
even  for  the  being  of  God,  were  held  in  Ught  esteem,  and  Reve- 
lation was  declared  to  be  the  source  of  our  knowledge,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  first  truths  of  religion.    Revelation^^  It  was  held, 
may  contain   things  above  reason,  but  nothing  contrary   to 
reason;  and  this  canon  was  so  applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bibicj  that  varioiLs  doctrines,  esjjecially  the  Trinity^  were 
excluded  on  the  ground  of  their  alleged  inconsistency  with  in- 
tuitive knowledge.     The  prime  characteristic  of  the  Socinian 
theology  was   the  denial  of  the  divinity  and  satisfaction   of 
Christ.    He  is  a  teacher  and  legislator,  the  appointed  head  of 
a  spiritual  kingdom;  but  while  his  prophetic  and  kingly  offices 
are  held^  his  priestly  or  expiatory  function  is  denied,  or  it  is 
limited  to  the  work  of  intercessory  supplication.     The  church 
doctrine  of  original  sin  is  materially  modified.    Tlie  image  of 
God  in  man  is  said  to  be  identical  with  his  dominion  over  the 
lower  orders  of  creation,  and  the  effect  of  the  first  sin  is  made 
to  be  the  propagation  of  physical  mortality.    The  doctrine  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  is  substituted  for  that  of  eternal 
punishment.    The  separation  of  ethics  from  religion,  the  dis- 
junction of  ethical  character  from  Christian  faith,  was  a  char- 
acteristic tendency  of  the  Socinian   type  of  thinking,  and  a 
corollary   of   the   extreme,    but   one-sided   supematuralism,    to 
which  we  have  adverted.    The  logical  and  exegetical  ability 
of  the  Socinian  leaders  gave  a  wide  currency  to  their  doctrine. 
Wlien  persecution  arose  against  the  Unitarians  of  Poland,  in 
consequence  of  the  Catholic  Reaction  and  the  acts  of  the  Jesuits, 
many  fled  into  Holland,  and  came  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
Arminians.     Some  also  joined  the  churches  of  the  Mcnnonites. 
It  waa  the  ingenious  and  formidable  attack  of  Faustus  Socinos 
upon  the  Anselmic  theory  of  the  Atonement,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  treatise  of  Grotius,  and  indirectly  occasioned  a  modification 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  which  has  found  a  wide  acceptance. 

The  difference  between  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  creeds 
was  not  so  great  as  to  preclude  efforts  to  unite  the  two  parties.' 

ii  stiU  more  m&rked  In  it«  fions^quencea  in  Eraemiu  and  in  many  of  the  I«i.m«d 
ArmimBna  of  Holland,  whpn  cQmpftrecl  irilh  thDir  -opponents.  In  the  SofioiniiB 
this  difference  in  theology,  having  itd  eouftse  m  the  pccuJiarilies  of  religious  vxpe- 
rience,  readied  Its  cUmwe. 

^  The  Form  0}  Concord  {15S0,  Hnda,  p.  G70)  utA  forth  the  Lutheran  Uieology, 
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The  chief  hindrance  to  their  success  was  the  intolerant  preju- 
dice of  strict  Lutherans,  especially  after  their  triumph  over 
the  Philippists,  the  adherents  of  the  milder  theology  of  Me- 
lancthon.  The  abandonment  of  Lutheranism  by  several  of  the 
German  states^  among  which  was  the  Palatinate,  and  the  op- 
pression to  which  Lutheran  preachers  were  sornetiniea  subject, 
in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  Calvinism  by  their  rulers, 
embittered  the  opposition  to  a  union.  Earnest  and  long- 
continued  efforts  in  this  direction  were  made,  from  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  theologians  of  Helrn- 
stadt,  of  whom  Galixtus  was  the  most  eminent.'  The  Hugue- 
not Synmla  of  Frajice  were  distinguished  for  their  liberal  aufl 
friendly  course  in  reference  to  negotiations  with  the  Lutherans. 
Projects  for  the  reunion  of  the  entire  body  of  Protestants 
with  the  Roman  Catholics  met  with  no  better  succes.?.'  On 
various  occasions,  as  at  Augsburg,  in  1530,  on  the  occ&sion  of 
the  Diet,  in  tlie  Conference  at  Ratisbon,  and  in  the  Augsburg 
Interim,  the  Catholics  had  evinced  a  disposition  to  make  con- 
cessions. The  Emperor  Ferdinand  L  recommemled  concilia- 
tory measures  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1562;  and,  failing  in 
his  purpose,  he  encouraged  the  theologians  near  him,  in  par- 
ticular George  Cassander,  by  their  writings  and  personal  inter- 
course with  leading  Protestants,  in  different  countries,  to  labor 
for  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  contending  parties.  The 
position  of  Erasnms  that  the  creed  should  be  confined  to  fun- 
damental articles,  and  that  no  agreement  should  be  required 
on  matters  of  less  moment,  was  substantially  taken  by  most 
of  the  advocates  of  reunion.  Cassander  proposeii  to  go  back 
to  the  Scriptures,  attd  to  the  Clmrch  of  the  first  five  centuries. 
Calixtua  adopted  the  same  principle.  Irenical  movements  of 
this  character  are  specially  interesting  from  the  part  that  was 

in  appoBtioit  to  the  vy^tem  of  UclancthoHr  &tiJ  in  contnut  intb  Calviaism.  Tt 
deoiea  SynPrgLftm  and  aJL  poW«r  in  tOiUi  to  coo|!>erate  in  hut  coDVCrstOH ;  but  it  alao 
ttcnie^  im>fiiAitible  grnct,  Httribut^S  the  rfjwUon  of  Christ  to  Uie  reniatanco  of  man 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Kflirins  the  Univoreality  of  the  otivta  of  the  au»<p«].  Ever)-- 
thing  iike  Rpp™botion  is  excluded.  This  logically  amonnta  to  conditioniil  prr- 
dcstioBtion,  wl)ir;h  wfad  n?td1y  th«  Lutheran  dorlHiM!  in  the  l7Ul  cetitury.  Tliiil  wna 
One  first  point  of  difEcrent-e  with  the  Calviniatsi,  The  uUier  jvLiLrji^  wt-re  the  Lu- 
theran ''Oan.<4Ub9tanl)atii:)[i,''  with  wtudi  wpre  connpcleil  liie  coTmnUtiicalJon  uf 
diWne  tlttnbutf^s  to  tlie  human  nature  oT  Jfsus  and  the  fibi<4Lii(y  uf  his  boily ; 
logcthpF  with  the  use  of  picturm  and  other  miiiur  pcculLnjitiea  of  this  ritual. 

'  I'or  6D  Bcc<iunt  of  xhene  aucc^asive  efforts,  Mm  Hcring,  Gtrh.  d,  kinM.  C^nton*- 
vtrmcc/te  atsii  d.  Ref.  <2  vol?-),  1&3A.  Ni«dnfr,  pp.  787,  819  net],  Oicaeiir,  IV.  iii. 
c.  I.  i.  ■  GieKler,  iv.  i.  2,  iii.  \%  SI,  52, 
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taken  in  them  by  two  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Protestant  body, 
Grotiua  and  Leibnitz.    The  latitudinarian  tendency  of  Eras- 
mus, and  the  conciliatory  spirit  and  opinions  of  Melanctbou 
once  more  found  strong  representatives.     The  persecution  which 
Grotius   suffered   at    the   hands   of   his   Protectant  brethren, 
the  Calviniflt'j  of  Holland;   his  observation  of  the  rigid  attach- 
ment of  the  Protestant  sects  to  minor  peculiarities  of  doctrine 
and  their  bitter  theological  strife  among  themselves;  his  sorrow 
at  the  distracted  condition  of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eeventeenth  century,  and  at  the  calamities  resulting  front  the^^ 
wars  of  religion,  inclined  him  to  set  a  high  value  upon  the  re&-  ^H 
toration  of  ecclesiastical  unity.    Hia  intercomse  with  moderatn  ^^ 
and  enlightened  Catholics  in  France  confirmed  this  disposition. 
The  differences  among  Christians  appeared  to  him  small  in 
comparison  with  the  points  on  which  they  were  united.     Tlie 
tendencies  of  thought  peculiar  to  him  as  a  statesman,  a  scholar, 
and  a  theologian  conspired  to  make  him  an  advocate  of  com- 
promise and  union  among  ecclesiastical  parties.    It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  now  he  was  charged  with  Socinian'tsm,  and  now 
accused  of  being  a  Roman  Catholic.    He  employed  hia  vast 
erudition  in  the  endeavor  to  soft-en  Protestant  antipathies  to 
the  Catholic  Church  and  its  doctrines.     He  wrote  a   treati.se 
to  prove  that  the  Pope  was  called  Antichrist  through  a  mis- 
interpretation of  the  Apocalyp^.'    In  this  and  in  other  pub- 
hcations,  he  assumed  the  position  of  an  apologist  for  the  Catholic 
theology.'    In  his  idealized  interpretation  he  finds  it  possible 
even  to  accept  transubstantiation;    he  does  not  consider  the 
use   of  images  in  worship  absolutely  unlaw*ful,  although   he 
regrets  the  abuses  connected  with  it;'  he  thinks  that  the  hivo- 

'  Givtii  Op^ra  (BuseU  1732).  iv.  467  aeq. 

^  Votum  pro  Pace  ecei.  contra  esamen  A.  Riveti,  Ibid.,  p.  6^3,  Vift  nd  Paccrn 
eed..  Ibid.,  p.  535,  etc, 

'  He  ijentes  the  univeratij  vRlidity  of  the  Decalogue  under  the  new  Ai&ptniaa.- 
tidO,  He  appeals  to  the  cOnuaanJment  reapecliug  the  Sabbath,  which  Luthrr, 
CiUvia,  Melancthoii,  ZwId^II,  amt  the  other  Reformera,  united  in  denying  to  bi; 
so  far  obligatory  that  the  obBer\-anc:e  of  one  clay  in  sei'en  ia,  on  the  ground  of  it. 
reqiMredofChristiaoa,  Culvin,  InstUutft,  ii.  8,  29,  34.  Luther,  Caleckiamua  major , 
in  Hoae,.  Libri  Sipnttiilici,  p.  424.  Melancthan,.  Laei  drmTrninr-9  (Erlaiigeti,  1828), 
pp.  123^,  124.  Kwingli  thjnkti  it  better  to  mow,  cut,  hew,  or  to  do  othef  dcctssary 
work  which  the  .leasoQ  Jisiuands,  after  divine  wcirehip,  tlian  tu  be  idle;  "for  the 
believer  is  above  the  SflbbaOi"  Werke,  i.  317,  Such  work  la  reeommendpd  In 
the  acts  of  the  Synod  of  Uoinberg,  in  Hesse,  an  tbe  same  grounds.  Hgiaaeukanip, 
Ltben  F.  Lambtrtt,  p.  42.  The  Puritaca  aaaerted  Che  perpetual  validity  of  ibe 
fourtli  cominandnjent,  only  that  the  day  m  changud  by  divine  authority.  On  the 
hhtoryQl  the  oboervauae  of  Suadayj  see  Hesse,  Hampton  £4dures(lSS0).  Hnltuii, 
Centt,  Hift.,  eh,,  vii. 


nation  of  saints  and  prayers  for  the  dead  are  not  inadmissible; 
und  Hnila  great  advanUiges  in  episcopa,!  govpmnient  and  in 
thf  primacy  of  the  Pope.  Evpn  the  interference  of  the  Popoti 
with  the  election  of  Emperors  has  a  ground  in  the  fact  that 
the  Popes  may  be  considered  thft  representatives  of  the  Roman 
people.  Grotius  gives  a  place  to  tradition  in  the  exegesis  of 
Scripture.  His  real  position  is  that  the  propositions  on  which 
all  Christians  can  unite  arc  to  be  ascertained  by  a  universal 
council,  composed  of  all  parties^  and  that  the  conclusions  of 
such  a  council  are  trustworthy.  The  canon  of  Vincent  of 
Lerina  -—  that  what  la  accepted  always,  everywhere,  and  by 
all,  is  Catholic  truth  —  is  laid  hold  of  by  Grotius  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  bis  scheme  of  comprehension  and  latitudinarian 
orthodoxy.' 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  aeventeenth  century,  Spinola, 
another  theologian  from  the  Court  of  Vienna,  who  had  been  a 
Franciscan  General  in  Spain,  signalized  himself  by  a  pacific 
undertaking  similar  to  that  of  Cassftnder.  In  the  course  of  his 
labors  at  the  Hanoverian  court,  in  behalf  of  syncretism,  as  the 
projected  union  of  the  diverse  rehgious  bodies  was  termed,  he 
had  much  intercourse  with  the  Lutheran  theologian,  Molanus; 
and  a  correspondence  arose  between  Molanus,  and  after- 
wards, Leibnitz,  on  the  one  side,  and  Bossuet  on  the  other.' 
Leibnitz  conducted  a  long  correspondence  also,  much  of  which 
relates  to  the  same  subject,  with  the  Landgrave  Ernest,  of 
Heaae-Rheinfels,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Catholic  Church  in 
1652.'  The  poidtion  taken  by  Leibnitz  closely  resembles  that 
of  Grotius.  Each  brought  vast  stores  of  learning,  and  a 
marvelous  outlay  of  philosophical  acuteness  to  the  task  of 
harmonizing  conflicling  dogmas.  Leibnitz  found  the  dogma  of 
transubstantiation  harder  to  deal  with  than  any  other  article 
of  the  opposing  creed ;  but  in  the  alembic  of  his  subtle  criti- 
cism, fliscordant  opinions  were  made  to  assume  a  likeness  to  one 
another.     He  lays  great  stress  on  the  foundations  of  religion, 


'  That  Grotiua  died,  aa  ha  hsd  lived,  in  the  Protntact  Church,  i*  proved,  if 
proof  wpre  necessHPy,  by  tbc  iiBrrBtiA''e  of  tSio  l.iitl)prn,n  cl«irgyinan  who  attended 
him  in  hid  lAdt  houra,  3e«  Beyle's  Dictionary,  art.  "(irDlioa  "  ;  und  Luden,  Hugo 
OrotiuJi  nach  trinen  SehickaaJcn  m.  Sehrifleu  (  Berlin,  1806),  p  338  aeq- 

*  Von  IlomETiel,  L^ibniu  u.  LanAgraf  Emit  tvtq  Het*tn^Rheinfii*.  £m  ung*- 
druckter  BrielMKthtel,  etc.     2  vols,  (Frankfort.  1847}. 

'  Od  the  part  tiiken  by  Lcibiutc,  jee  Heiiug,  ii.  27fi  aeq- 
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and  declares  that  the  question  whether  the  love  of  God  is 
necessary  for  salvation,  is  incomparably  more  important  thau 
the  question  wiiether  the  substance  of  the  bread  remains  in  the 
Eucharist,  or  the  question  whether  souls  must  be  pui'ified  be- 
fore being  admitted  to  the  vision  of  God.  The  questions  in 
dispute  between  Rome  and  Augsburg  he  affirms  to  be  of  less 
consequence  than  the  points  in  debate  between  the  Jansenists 
and  their  opponents,  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church.* 
He  went  ao  far  as  to  admit  the  rightful  primacy  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  and  he  professed  himself  to  stand  in  an  inward  con- 
nection, though  not  in  external  union,  with  the  Roman  Church.* 
But  in  reply  to  pressing  invitations  to  conform  outwardly  to  this 
Church,  he  declined,  on  the  ground  that  witliin  its  fold  he  could 
not  hold  in  peace  his  philosophical  opinions,  ^ith  which,  in 
reaUty,  the  Church  had  no  right  to  meddle;  he  demed  that  he 
was  a  echigmatic,  therefore,  by  Ids  own  fault,  and  maintained 
the  same  ground  in  respect  to  Luther  and  the  Protestants 
generally.'  The  Church  umversal,  according  to  Leibnitz,  ever 
holds  and  is  authorized  to  teach  the  essentials  of  religion ;  but 
it  is  not  authorized  to  go  beyond  this  Umit.  In  case  it  does 
80,  and  thus  invades  the  rights  of  conscience,  an  individual,  or 
a  body  of  individuals,  are  not  injured  by  excommunication; 
and,  when  they  find  themselves,  without  their  faulty  in  this 
position,  their  ministry  and  their  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments become  vahd  and  acceptable  to  God.  His  remedy  for 
the  divisions  of  Christendom  was  a  general  council,  in  which 
all  parties  should  appear,  and  by  wliich  their  common  faith 
should  be  defined;  everything  else  being  left  to  the  free  judg- 
ment of  individuals  and  of  national  churches.  The  point  on 
which  Leibnitz  and  Bossuet  could  not  unite  was  the  authority 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Bossuet  asserted  that  the  Catholic 
Church  could  make  explanations  but  no  retractions;  and  that 
the  creed  of  Trent  could  not  be  altered,*  Leibnitz  did  not 
allow  that  the  Tridentine  Council  is  an  aeciunenical  body ;  and 
he  objected  to  some  of  its  determinations :  for  example,  to  those 


'  Von  Rommel,  li.  3ft7.  >  Ibid.,  p.  19.  »  /&tJ.,  U,  36B. 

*  It  ia  interesting  to  notice  tiiat  Dr.  Puaey'a  argument  for  union,  An  Birmicon. 
etc.  (1866),  Was  met  by  Arehbiahop  Maiming  witii  the  aame  demand  for  the  ac- 
knowledgmerit  of  the  Tridentine  Couni?il.  But  the  representAtiona  of  RAta&n 
Cathotic  theology  by  men  like  Bossuet  and  Mohler  muat  be  read  witb  Uio  recQllee^ 
tion  tb&t  there  U  a  stricter  orttaodo^cy  than  is  round  in  tbem. 
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relating  to  marriage.'  The  outbreaking  of  the  Jansenist  per- 
secution, and  the  tyranny  and  persecuting  policy  of  Louis  XIV., 
dashed  in  pieces  whatever  hopes  of  union  sanguine  persons 
may  have  been  led  to  entertain,  in  consequence  of  these  con- 
ferences between  Protestant  and  Catholic  leaders. 

1  Labniti  wrote  "a  theological  Bystem"  about  the  year  1684,  which  purporta 
to  be  from  the  hand  of  a  Catholic.  Hia  deaign  was  to  exhibit  that  moderate  type 
of  Catholicism  which  must  be  offered  on  the  Catholic  ride  as  a  baais  of  negotia- 
tions for  reunion.  In  regard  to  his  own  position  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  T.  Burnet, 
in  1706 :  "On  a  eu  la  mdme  opiuioa  de  mol  [as  of  Qrotiiu],  lorsque  j'ai  expliqui 
en  bonne  part  certMnes  opinions  dea  dooteurs  de  I'Sglise  Romaine  contre  lea  accu- 
sations outr^ee  de  noe  gens.  Hais  qtiand  on  a  voulu  passer  plus  avant  et  me  faire 
accroire,  que  je  devais  done  me  ranger  chez  eux,  je  leur  ai  tnen  mootr^  que  j'en 
dtais  fort  ^oign^."  See  Niedner,  Kirehengaeh.,  p.  818.  On  the  Eucharist,  Leib- 
nits  writes :  "Quant  k  moi  (puisque  vous  en  demandes  mon  sentiinent,  Monsieur), 
je  me  tiens  k  la  Confession  d'Augsbouic  qui  met  use  prAsenoe  rMle  du  corps  de 
J^-sus  Christ,  et  reconntnt  quelque  chose  de  mjrstArieux  dans  oe  Saerament." 
Letter  to  U.  Feliason  (without  date).    Lnbnilsu  Opera,  ed.  Duteos,  i.  718. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THB  CONSTmmON   OF  THE   PnOTESTANT  CRURCHES  AND 
RELATION  TO  THE  CIVIL  AUTHORITY  ^ 


In  Scotland  and  Geneva  the  Reformation  was  established 
by  public  authority,  as  the  result  of  a  political  revolution ;  in 
nioBt  other  places^  also,  it  waa  introduced  by  the  free  act  of 
princes  or  municipalities,  who  acted  as  the  organs  of  the  popular 
will  In  France,  and  wherever  the  government  was  not  carried 
into  thn  new  movement,  it  was  organized  independently  of  the 
civil  authority.  In  some  countries  —  in  England,  for  example 
—  civil  rulers  took  a  more  active  and  controlling  part  than 
elsewhere  in  shaping,  as  in  bringing  in,  the  new  order  of  things. 
More  of  tlie  previous  ecclesiastical  system  was  retained  in  some 
of  the  re^ons  where  Protestantism  prevaile*!  than  in  others. 
Tn  short,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  revolution  was 
effected,  as  well  as  the  varied  character  of  the  communities  in 
which  it  took  place,  had  an  important  effect  on  the  form  of  the 
new  institutions. 

The  Reformers  generally  agreed  in  discarding  the  hierarchi- 
cal idea,  and  in  holding  that  the  body  of  the  Church  is  the  origi- 
nal repository  of  ecclesiaaticAl  authority.  It  waa  government  by 
the  laity,  in  distinction  from  govprnment  by  a  priestly  class. 
This  fundamental  principle  was  adhered  to,  and  nowhere  more 
than  in  England,  whprp  the  fabric  of  the  old  polity  was  lea.'^t 
altered.     The  Reformers  generally  held,  also,  that  Church  and 

*  Upon  the  topics  of  tlie  Chapter,  the  prlncipaJ  Catholic  manual  is  Walter, 
Kirdimreehl  (13th  eA.,  1861);  (lie  pntii!i{:iKt  Protestant  work  of  &  like  clittracter 
ii  REchter,  Lthrbuch  d.  kath  11.  pr^ft.  Kirchfnrechlff.  Le-ipzi^.  1SG6.  Bee  also  O.  J. 
Planck,  Gse/i.,  d.  ErnUrkuitg  u.  A\isbiidung  d.  chrisU.  kirchl.  GaiiJiaciuiftavtrfa^ 
ming,  1803  neq.,  5  valtt.;  lUdiler,  Gaeh.  d.  cvtittfj.  Kirdifnvtrfaisung  in  Deutsettl., 
1S51  ;  Lpcliler,  Oach.  rf,  PTfsbifirrial-VfTfmta\iTig,  1854.  There  are  valuable  Hrti- 
cLfis  by  8(>Liling  an  Kotitistm-wn,  Kallefialinmuir,  and  Epiakapalayttem  va  U&.uck, 
ttealftuykiapiiditi^  v.  425  ;.  Jt-  342,  752  seqtj.  ;  and  by  Muller  on  Presbytrrwlvrrfot- 
ninjr,  Ibid.,  xvi.  0  soq.  Sec  also  RnttPck  u.  Welck^r,  SUiam  LexiJeon,  art.  Kircfw, 
Kirvhmwvrfantvntf,  A  conciai;  di«fiU«sion  or  the  possible'  and  actual  relBttona  of 
Church  ATid  Slate  is  (fiven  by  Blutil^icJili.  Storiti^rchK  ii.  2M):  Se*  alflo  Von  Muhl, 
StaaiKreeAt,  Vvikerrtifhi  und  PotiiHc^  )i.  I7t ,  anil  Laurciit,  L'Egliim  d  L' t'tat  (1860). 
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State  are  so  far  distinct  that  neither  is  Bubject  to  the  absolute 
control  of  tlie  otiier,  or  can  merge  in  the  other  its  ownexistence. 
They  opposedj  uri  the  one  hand,  enthusiasts  and  fanatics^  who 
clamored  for  the  Bubordination  or  surrender  of  secular  rule  to 
"the  saints,"  and  thuiS  for  the  establishment  of  a  theocracy. 
They  oppose^!,  on  the  other  hand,  an  absorption  of  eeclesiaatical 
power  in  the  State,  such  as  marked  the  Roman  Empire  under 
heathenism,  and  the  Greek  Empire  in  Christian  ages. 

The  Lutheran  Reformers  professed  principles  upon  the 
government  of  the  Church  and  upon  its  relation  to  the  civil 
authority,  which  they  considered  it  impracticaVjle  to  realize. 
Luther  declared  that  all  power  resides  in  the  congreg&tion  or 
body  of  believers  —  the  Church  collective.  In  their  hands  are 
the  keys,  or  the  right  to  exercise  Church  discipline,  the  sacra- 
ments, and  all  the  powers  of  government.  The  clergj,'  are 
commissioned  by  the  people  to  perform  offices  which  belong 
to  all  in  common,  but  which  all  cannot  discharge.  They  are 
therefore  committed  by  the  voice  of  the  community  to  such 
as  are  quaUfied  to  fulfill  them.  The  sacrament  of  ordination 
is  nothing  but  the  rite  whereby  persons  are  put  into  the  ministry; 
but  they  are  constituted  an  order  of  priests.  The  churches 
have  the  power  to  elect  and  ordain  their  ministers,  for  it  is  the 
churches  to  whom  the  command  is  aildressed  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  The  Church  is  endued  with  the  right  to  govern  itself; 
the  right  of  excommunication  belongs  not  to  a  body  of  eccle- 
siastics, but  to  the  congregation  and  its  chosen  pastors.^ 

But  these  abstract  doctrines  Luther  and  his  associates 
thought  themselves  prevented  by  circumstances  from  carrying 
into  practice.  They  were  led,  also,  by  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed,  to  mo«Ufy,  in  inii>ortant  particulars,  these 
theoretical  statements,  especially  on  the  point  of  the  relations 
of  tlie  civil  authority  to  the  Church.  The  Germans,  Luther 
said,  were  loo  rough,  wild,  and  turbulent,  and  too  unpracticed 
in  self-government  to  take  ecclesiastical  power,  in  this  way, 
into  their  hands  at  once,  mthout  producing  infinite  fUsordera 
and  confusion.  The  prince-s  must  take  the  lead  in  ecclesias- 
tical arrangements,  and  the  people  must  conform  to  their 
wholesome  arrangements,    The  authority  of  civil  rulers  in  the 

'  For  t^B  puugta  from  Luther  &nd  From  tlie  Augnburg  Confomon.  9«e  OSc 
ler,  IV.  \.  2.  g  4a, 
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eccleaia-stical  sphere  was  pronouueed  to  rest  partly  on  the  old 
right  of  patrons,  and  on  kindred  jjrerogalives  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  the  secular  guardianiS  of  the  Church,  and  partly 
on  the  principle  that  princes  and  ma^strates,  as  the  principal 
niembera  of  llie  Church,  arc  entitled  to  be  heard  with  respect; 
a  doctrine  quite  compatible  with  the  general  theory  that  Church 
government  pertains  not  to  the  clergy  alone,  but  to  the  laity, 
to  the  wliole  congregation.  It  was  held,  moreover,  that  it 
belongs  to  civil  rulers  to  m.aintaiD  order,  by  the  regulation 
even  of  the  externals  of  worship.  This  indefinite  function  thtis 
conceded  to  the  State  was  variously  interpreted;  but  the 
tendency  of  events  was  to  induce  the  Reformers  to  amplify 
rather  than  abridge  it.  The  peasants^  war  and  the  subsequent 
strife  with  the  Anabaptists,  in  which  the  coercive  agency  of 
the  princes  was  necessarily  called  in,  were  influential  in  this 
direction.  There  was  a  strong  reaction  against  the  extreme 
view  of  the  enthu.?iasts  who  proposed  to  divest  the  magistrate 
of  every  kind  of  authority.  Luther  is  at  times  positive  in  the 
assertion  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  rulers  is  restricted 
to  temporal  affairs,  to  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  This 
is  the  definition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Yet,  as  special 
questions  arise,  both  Luther  and  Melancthon  attribute  tn  the 
State  a  much  larger  measure  of  power  in  matters  of  religion 
than  these  terms  would  naturally  suggest.  Villages  and  cities 
should  he  compelled,  they  say,  to  have  schools  and  preachers, 
just  as  they  are  compelled  to  construct  bridges  and  roads.  But 
this  is  not  all.  It  would  be  right  for  the  Elector  to  enjoin  the 
use  of  the  Catechism,  without  which  the  people  would  not 
learn  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian.  They  proceed  farther  and 
declare  that  the  civil  magistrate  should  take  cognizance  of 
offenses  against  the  first,  as  well  as  against  the  second,  table  of 
the  law.  He  is  morally  bound  to  suppress  and  punish  blas- 
phemy; and  this  function,  as  the  Refonnation  made  progress, 
was  held  to  embrace  the  right  and  duty  of  abolishing  the  mass. 
Such  is  the  teaching  of  Melancthon  in  hig  doctrinal  treatise, 
the  "Loci  Communes,"  and  such  was  the  judgment  of  both 
Reformers  in  response  to  special  inquiries  addressed  to  them 
by  princes,  Luther,  writing  in  1531  to  the  Margrave,  George 
of  Brandenburg,  refers  him  to  the  example  of  the  Hebrew  King, 
Hezekiah,  who  did  right  in  breaking  in  pieces  \he  brazen  serpent 
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of  Moses,  although  his  act  gave  the  same  offense  to  people  as 
the  abolifshing  of  tlie  mass  woiiltl  give.  The  Reformers  re- 
curred to  the  instance  of  Constantinej  who,  in  his  office  of  pro- 
tector of  the  Church,  was  disposeti  to  quell  the  Arian  controversy 
and  to  this  end  convoked  the  Coimcil  of  Nicffia.  Yet  Luther, 
as  well  as  MeJancthon,  foresaw  that  the  Church  woultl  be  liable 
to  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  State:  that  whereas  ihe  State^ 
under  the  old  system,  had  been  stripped  of  its  rightful  powers 
and  influence,  an  evil  just  the  reverse  was  now  hJiely  to  emerge 
from  the  intermeddling  and  tyranny  of  civil  rulers.  Hence, 
both  were  willing  that  in  the  Protestant  organization  bishops 
should  be  retained  or  appointed,  who  should  have  only  a  jure 
humano  authority,  but  who  might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  formidable  influence  of  the  State.  This  feature,  however, 
was  not  introduced  into  the  LuthiTan  organization.  Hie  bish- 
ops generally  not  taking  the  side  of  reform,  other  proviaons 
had  to  be  made  for  the  management  of  church  affairs.  The 
political  aiTangenieats,  especially  after  the  peace  of  Augsburg, 
which  suspended  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  o^er  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
made  the  religion  of  each  secular  state  dependent  upon  that  of 
its  ruler,  had  the  effect  to  put  into  the  hands  of  princes  more 
and  more  control  in  eeclesiastical  affairs. 

The  two  principal  characteristics  of  the  Lutheran  polity, 
as  it  was  formed  in  Saxony  and  most  Lutheran  communities, 
were  the  superintendents  and  consistories.  Superintendents 
were  first  appointed  in  the  Church  of  Stralsund,  and  next  by 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  instructions  to  the  Visitors  who 
were  sent,  at  the  request  of  the  theologians,  to  the  Saxon 
churches  in  1527."  The  superintendents,  in  their  respective 
districts,  took  the  place  of  bishops  and  exercised  an  oversight 
upon  the  doctrine  and  the  worship  of  the  churches  and  upon 
the  pastors,  Tlie  consistories  arose  from  the  need  of  a  com- 
petent tribunal  to  adjudicate  upon  questions  relating  to  mar- 
riage and  divorce.    With  the  abolishing  of   the  canon  law, 


'  The  "lufltniflioa*  to  Vuitcm  "  wert  dmwb  up  by  Mtlani'thon.  They  in- 
cluded A  direfrtory  for  (tiviqc  wonhip  and  for  the  initruetion  of  the  people.  Tbey 
FAlobliahed  H  liniform  eystriD  Id  liic  government  and  wdtishlp  uf  tlifrSaxOD  chimhu, 
The  igiioninoe  of  the  people  and  of  their  teachers  90  impr-MBed  Luther  thst  he 
waa  led  to  compoee  hie  Cktechisma.  Tbe  aynUml  eatabluhed  hy  the  VittU,tica 
wu  CftTried  out  by  force  of  law. 
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many  of  the  provisions  of  which  dashed  with  Protestant 
principles^  and  with  thr  loss  of  the  old  episcopal  tribunals, 
numerous  and  oft<?n  perplexing  questions  were  brought  tx^fore 
the  Lutheran  pastors.  Not  a  few  of  the  letters  of  Luther 
himself  and  of  his  associates  are  in  response  to  petitions  for 
advice  from  princes  and  private  persons  respecting  marriage 
and  divorce.  The  unsettled  views  on  this  subject  —  the  sLate 
of  things  inevitfibly  consequent  on  the  renunciation  of  the  old 
system  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  in  many  points  the  Re- 
formers judged  to  be  unscriptural  and  unrejisonablc  —  must  be 
taken  into  account,  in  considering  the  conduct  of  the  Witten- 
berg Reformers  in  the  ease  of  the  seandalo^ls  double-marriage 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  But  marriage  was  partly  a  secular 
matterj  falling  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  tribunals,  and 
partly  ethical  and  religious,  and  so  coming  within  the  province 
of  tlie  Church  and  clergy.  Hence  mixed  tribunals,  composed 
partly  of  clergy  and  partly  of  jurists,  were  constituted  by  the 
civil  authority,  and  into  the  hands  of  these  bodies,  called  con- 
sistories, the  same  name  which  the  former  episcopal  courta 
had  borne,  the  whole  ecclesiastical  administration,  includmg 
the  right  of  excommunication,  was  committed.  The  only 
right  left  to  the  churches  in  the  election  of  pastors  was  that 
of  confirming  or  rejecting  the  nomination  made  by  the  patrons. 

In  Brandenburg  and  Prussia,  where  the  bishops  were  not 
averse  to  the  Prot<?stant  movement,  the  episcopal  system  lin- 
gered until  1587.  In  Denmark  it  was  suppressed  in  1536; 
the  Danish  superintendents  being  appointed  by  the  king.  Swe- 
den alone  of  the  Lutheran  countries  has  continued  the  episcopal 
organization. 

A  remarkable  attempt  was  made  in  Hesse  to  establish  a 
church  system  of  a  quite  different  character.  Tlib  was  made 
under  the  auspices  of  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hease,  who  was 
governed  by  the  advice  of  Francis  Lambert,  a  converted  Fran- 
ciscan, a  native  of  Avignon,  who  had  embraced  Protestantism, 
and  had  rcsldetl  first  i^Tth  Zwingli  at  Zurich,  and  then  at  Witten- 
berg, The  Church  constitution,  to  which  we  refer,  was  devised 
at  a  synod  at  Homberg,  in  1526,  and  was  democratic  in  its 
principles.  The  Gaspel  was  to  be  preached  m  every  place,  and 
then  a  Church  was  to  be  organized,  to  consist  of  true  believers 
who  were  willing  to  unite  in  a  common  subjection  to  the  rules 
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of  discipline.  The  body  thus  composed  was  to  choose  its  own 
pastors^  who  were  called  bishops,  and  might  be  taken  from  any 
profession,  and  to  exercise  self-government  including  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  strict  discipline  and  of  excommunication 
where  it  should  be  required.  Every  year  each  Church  was  to 
be  represented  by  bishops  and  delegates  in  a  general  synod, 
where  all  complaints  were  to  be  heard  and  doubtful  qucstioug 
solved.  Tlie  business  of  the  synod  was  to  be  prepared  before- 
hand by  a  committee  of  thirteen;  and  at  each  meeting  three 
visitoi^  were  to  be  chosen  to  investigate  the  condition  of  each 
Church.  The  plan  may  be  described  aa  the  Congregational 
system  with  an  infusion  of  Presbyterian  elements.  **Tlie  fea- 
tures of  it,"  says  Ranke,  "are  the  same  as  those  on  which  the 
French,  the  t^cottisli,  and  the  American  Cliurch  was  afterwards 
establishe<l ;  upon  tliem,  one  may  say,  the  existence,  the  de- 
velopment of  North  America  rests.  They  have  an  immpjieur- 
able,  world-historical  importance.  At  the  first  experiment, 
they  appear  in  a  complete  form :  a  little  German  synod  adopted 
them." 

Luther  considered  the  people  quite  unprepared  for  i?«ch 
an*angements.  He  often  complained  of  the  indocile  roughness 
and  obtuseneaa  of  the  rustics,  who  eould  not  be  brought  to 
undertake  the  support  of  their  own  ministers.  Before  the 
Homberg  Synod  he  had  become  convinced  thai  Church  arrange- 
ments, so  much  at  variance  with  those  with  which  the  Germans 
had  been  familiar,  would  prove  impracticable  and  abortive. 
Artificial  legislation,  not  a  historieaJ  growth,  was  contrary  to 
his  ideas:  even  Moses,  he  said,  had  set  down  what  was  cus- 
tomary and  traditional  among  his  i>eople.  In  all  such  matters 
he  held  that  we  must  proceed  with  slow  steps.  *'  Little  and 
weir^  was  the  motto  which  he  adopted.  Such  a  mass  of  new 
laws,  he  wrot'P  to  the  Landgrave,  he  could  not  approve  of;  it 
was  a  great  thing  to  make  a  law,  and  without  the  Spirit  of  God 
no  gootl  eould  come  of  it.  Partly  from  Luther's  opposition 
and  still  more  from  the  influence  of  the  causes  on  which  his 
objections  were  founded,  the  Hessian  constitution  was  never 
fully  set  in  operation. 

The  course  of  events  in  Germany  had  brought  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  Ciiurch  into  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  princes 
within   their  ^si>ecti>'e  statoa.    Theologians  and  juriata  pro- 
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posed  various  theories  in  explanation  or  justification  of  this 
fact.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  "egift- 
copal  system"  was  advocated,  according  to  which  the  civil 
ruiera  were  held  to  have  received  their  ecclesiastical  powera 
from  the  Emperor  by  the  Treaty  of  Passau  and  the  Peace  of 
Augsburg.  Some  held  that  theae  powers  were  provisiooaJly 
bestowed,  by  "devolution,"  until  the  opposing  chiu-chea 
should  be  reunited ;  others,  that  they  were  now  restored  to  the 
place  where  they  had  originally  and  rightfully  belonged-  At 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  "territorial  syatem" 
was  set  up,  in  which  episcopal  authority  —  jus  epvicopale  — 
was  identified  with  the  conceded  right  of  the  princes  to  reform 
abuses  in  religion  —  the  jiis  reJornmndL  This  system  made 
the  government  of  the  Church,  not  including,  however,  the 
determination  of  doctrinal  disputes,  a  part  of  the  prince's  proper 
function,  as  the  ruler  of  the  State.  This  theory  was  advanced 
by  Thomasius,  whose  opinion  was  shared  for  substance  by 
Grottus,  and  by  Selden,  the  English  defender  of  the  theory 
which  denies  the  autonomy  of  the  Church,  and  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Erastianiam.  Professetl  at  first  in  the  interest  of 
toleration,  the  "territorial  system"  became  the  potent  instru- 
ment of  tyranny.  Another  theory,  the  "eollegjal  system,"  wiia 
elaborated  by  Puffendorf  and  Pfaff,  This  made  the  Church 
originally  an  independent  society,  which  devolved,  by  contract, 
episcopal  authority  upon  the  civil  rulers.  Tlie  oppression  of 
the  Church  by  the  State  —  what  the  Germans  call  Ccesaro- 
papismiis  —  has  been  a  prolific  aoince  of  evil  in  Lutheran  com- 
munities. 

In  the  Reformed  branch  of  the  Protestant  family  there  was 
the  same  theory  respecting  the  rights  of  the  Church  to  govern 
itself,  and  respecting  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  as  aux- 
iliary to  one  another.  The  mdependcnce  of  the  Church  upon 
secular  control  was  in  general  maintamed  with  much  more 
distinctness  and  tenacity,  partly  from  the  circumstance  that 
several  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches  —  for  example,  the  churches 
of  France,  Scotland,  and  the  Netheriands  —  framed  their  or- 
ganization as  sects,  with  no  sympathy  from  the  civil  rulei^. 
This  fact  was  not  without  its  influence  in  stamping  more  re- 
publican features  upon  their  polity.  In  Zurich,  Zwingli  s;iw, 
as  Luther  had  seen,  that  the  body  of  the  people  were  not  ripe 
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for  self-government  according  to  a  popular  method;  and  ac- 
cwdingly  ecclesiastical  authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Comicil,  which  governed  the  city,  and  was  considered  to 
represent  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  community.  The 
clergy  were  notninated  or  presented  by  the  magistracy,  the 
privilege  being  given  to  the  people,  who  were  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  objecting  to  the  candidates.  Zwitigli  held,  also, 
that  excommunication  should  be  left  to  the  Christian  magistracy, 
as  long  as  they  did  not  neglect  their  duty  in  this  particular. 
In  1525  a  court  compceed  of  pastors  and  civilians  was  con- 
stituted for  tlie  decision  of  questions  pertaining  to  marriage 
and  divorce.  The  infliction  of  all  punishments  was  relegated 
to  the  civil  authority.  The  principle  of  the  parity  of  the  clergy 
was  strictly  adhered  to.  CEcoliinipadius  at  Basel  endeavored 
to  rffltore  church  discipline  to  the  Church  itself,  but  his  efforts 
in  this  direction,  though  partially  successful  for  a  time,  soon 
failed;  and  the  Zurich  sj-stem,  in  its  essential  characteristicSj 
waa  adopted  in  the  other  Swiss  Cantons. 

The  doctrme  of  Calvin  with  regard  to  the  proper  constitution 
of  the  Church  and  the  connection  of  Church  and  Stjite  is  set 
forth  with  his  usual  clearness  in  the  "  Institutes."  The  officers 
of  the  Church  are,  besides  deacons,  lay  elders  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion "with  the  clergy,  have  charge  of  church  discipline.  The 
equality  of  the  clergy,  or  the  identity  of  presbyters  and  bishops, 
is  affirmed.  The  officers  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  congregation^ 
under  the  lend  ant!  presidency  of  the  officers  already  existing. 
Calvin,  in  speaking  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  does  not 
conceal  his  partiality  for  an  aristocratic  form  modified  by 
democratic  elements;  and  this  feeling,  notwithstanding  hia 
view  that  power  resides  ultimately  in  the  congregation,  betrays 
itself  in  his  remarks  on  the  proper  nietliofl  of  electing  officers  of 
the  Church.  The  Church  has  no  authority  to  use  force  or  in- 
flict civil  puntshments  of  any  sort.  Its  functions  are  purely 
spiritual.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  has  no  moral  right  to 
intrude  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  or  to  diminish  its 
liberty.  Nevertheless,  the  State  is  boimd  to  cooperate  with  the 
Church,  and  to  aid  it  by  the  efficient  use  of  distinctly  civil 
in.strumentalities.  Calvin  rejects  the  theory  that  the  State  has 
cognisance  only  of  the  worldly  concerns  of  men-  It  ia  the  first 
and  most  imperative  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  foster  religion^ 
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and  henoe  he  U  solemnly  bound  to  puniah  and  extirpate  heresy. 
He  says  that  if  "  the  Scripture  did  not  teach  that  this  office  (of 
the  magistracy)  extends  to  both  tables  of  the  law,  we  might 
leam  it  from  heathen  writers;  for  not  one  of  them  has  treated 
of  the  office  of  magistrates,  of  legislation,  and  civil  government, 
without  beginning  with  religion  and  divine  worship."  It  be- 
longs to  government  to  see  "  that  idolatry,  sacrileges  against  the 
name  of  God,  blasphemies  against  his  truth,  and  other  offenses 
against  religion,  may  not  openly  appear  and  be  disseminated 
among  the  people."  "Civil  government  is  designed,  as  long 
as  we  live  in  this  world,  to  cherish  and  support  the  external 
worship  of  God,  to  preserve  the  pure  doctrine  of  religion,  to 
defend  the  constitution  of  the  Church/'  as  well  as  to  promoto 
the  temporal  interests  of  men.  This  idea  of  the  relation  of 
government  to  religion  prevailed  among  Calvinists;  it  is  dis- 
tinctly asserted  in  the  Confession  of  the  Westminster  Aasembly. 
Nor  was  it  peculiar  to  them ;  it  is  stated  by  Melancthon  in  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  employed  by  Calvin,  It  is  substantially 
the  view  which  had  been  held  in  the  Catholic  Church.  It  has 
been  said  of  Calvin  with  truth,  that  "he  labored  to  produce,  in 
men  a  deeper  reverence  for  religious  acts  and  persons,  to  make 
them  conscious  of  the  mystic  union  that  subsists  among  all 
true  believers,  and  especially  to  invest  the  doctrine  of  the  visible 
Church  ^nth  new  significance,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  instituted 
not  as  any  mere  conventional  establishment,  but  for  the  train- 
ing and  maturing  of  human  souls  in  faith  and  holiness."  He 
fought  a  battle  in  defense  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Church  to 
excommunicate  offending  members,  and  to  deny  the  Eucharist 
to  the  unworthy;  and  he  vindicated  this  right  against  the 
interference  of  the  civil  authority.  He  first  established  the 
eldership  in  full  vigor,  committing  the  regulation  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  to  a  body  of  clerical  and  lay  pastors,  there  being 
twice  as  many  laymen  as  ministers  on  the  board.  Geneva 
being  so  small  a  territory,  the  sjmodal  conatitution  could  not 
be  developed  as  it  was  in  other  Calvinistic  churches.  Tlie 
powers  that  were  attributed  to  the  Church  by  Cal\in's  theory 
tended  to  give  the  entire  system  of  government  at  Geneva  the 
character  of  a  theocracy;  but  this  tendency  was  mollified  in 
its  effect  by  the  agency  given  to  the  Councils  in  the  selection 
of  church  officers,  and  by  other  features  in  which  there  was  a 


departure  from  the  strict  principle  of  independence  and  self- 
government  on  the  part  of  the  Church. 

The  Presbyterian  constitution  was  adopted,  with  special 
varieties  of  form,  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Scotland, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands.  In  Scotland  there  was  at  first 
an  approximation,  on  one  point,  at  leaat^  to  the  Lutheran 
gyatem;  since,  in  1560,  superintendents  were  appointed,  their 
jurisdiction  being  coextensive  with  the  ancient  diocesan  divi- 
sions. But  this  was  a  transient  arrangement,  Nowhere  did 
the  hatred  of  prelacy,  and  of  everything  that  looked  like  it, 
become  more  fervent  than  in  Scotland.  The  Presbyterian 
system  was  fully  established,  and  affirmed  to  exist  by  divine 
right.  There  were  two  classes  of  elders  constituted  —  ruling, 
or  lay  elders,  and  preaching  elders  —  who  together  formed  the 
Kirkseasion  and  exercised  government  in  the  Church.  Vacan- 
cies in  the  lay  part  of  the  session  were  filletl  by  the  body  itself, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  pastor.  The  highest  tribunal  for  the 
exercise  of  Church  authority  was  the  General  Assembly  or 
National  Synod,  in  which  the  ministerial  representatives  were 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  In  France,  the  churches 
being  separately  organized,  were  at  first  autonomic  in  their 
polity,  the  preacher  with  the  lay  elders  and  deacons  forming 
the  consistory  or  senate,  the  governing  body.  While  in  Geneva, 
the  elders  were  chosen  for  life,  in  France  they  were  elected  only 
for  a  term  of  years.  Vacancies  were  filled  on  the  nomination 
of  the  consistory  itself.  In  France  the  elders  confined  them- 
selves to  the  exercise  of  government  and  discipline^  and  did  not, 
as  at  Geneva,  visit  the  houses  or  cooperate  officially  with  the 
pastors  in  the  cure  of  souls.  Tliis  auxiliary  service  was  devolved 
on  the  deacons.  In  1559  the  synodal  constitution  was  intro- 
duced, by  which  the  authority  that  had  resided  in  the  consis- 
toriea  was  limitedj  supreme  jurisdiction  being  placed  in  the 
National  Synwl,  which  formed  the  highest  court,  and  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline.' 
The  Presbyterians  have  always  manife.st.ed  a  jealousy  of  state- 

'  A  senoiifl  dbputc  brake  out  in  the  Frrneli  Church  in  1571  between  tlie  »J- 
voc&t«a  of  a.  t^-p^  of  Congr<-i;aiicinAlbii).  af  whoin  the  cc]«bmti>d  Rimu.'i  wil«  ntic, 
Knd  the  defeTidera  of  the  establiahwl  aymlera,  whirh  lodged  the  powers  of  govi-rn- 
m«ot  in  the  Com^tof)'.  The  MftAsacre  of  St.  BArlliolomew  caiued  the  mibj^t 
to  be  foT^ottpn.  For  notirea  of  thia  interesting  controverBy,  see  Msrttn,  Ifinl. 
dt  FrtMiut,  ix.  277,  Tt.  2;  Vlebtf,  IHrafilunfd.  Calviniumtu.  p.  59  d.;  Von  Po]pn«, 
GeKhiciiU  i,  /irofi«o*weA.  Calv-.  I  422,  7U0;  Scbloaaer,  Listen  Beta,  p,  219. 
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control  and  a  disposition  to  keep  the  government  of  the  Church 
in  its  own  bands.  But  in  England,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Long 
Parliament  and  the  Westminster  Assembly,  concessions  had 
to  be  made,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  unanimity  in  the 
adoption  of  Presbyterian  principles  and  the  refusal  of  Parlia- 
ment to  surrender  the  supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.' 

'Die  relation  of  the  established  Church  to  the  State  in  Eng 
land,  where  the  principal  control  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  was 
assumed  by  the  civil  authority,  has  been  variously  defined. 
For  a  while,  the  Byzantine  theory,  which  conceives  of  the  King 
as  possessed  of  a  sort  of  priestly  functionj  as  being  an  ecclesias- 
tical as  well  as  a  civil  person,  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  held. 
His  headship  over  the  Church  and  control  in  ecclesiastiftU 
government  were  justified  on  this  hypothesis.  The  Erastian 
doctrine,  according  to  which  the  Church,  as  such,  has  none  of 
the  prerogatives  of  government,  which  inhere  wholly  in  the 
State,  had  its  adherents  in  England,  and  left  its  influence  upon 
the  English  poUty.  It  was  the  theory  of  Hooker  that  the  Church 
of  any  particular  country,  and  the  State  there  existing,  are  one 
and  the  same  society.  They  are  not  two  distinct  societlea 
which  unite  or  coalesce  in  a  degree ;  but  they  are  one  and  the 
same  social  body,  which,  as  related  of  temporal  concerns,  and 
all  things  except  true  religion,  is  the  commonwealth ;  as  related 
to  religion,  is  the  Church.'    The  supremacy  of  the  King,  if  the 
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■  The  order  of  wonhip  which  wax  adopted  in  the  different  Reformed  Churches 
waa  in  accard  with  their  respective  ideas  of  doctrine  and  polity.  Luther  reCaineJ 
m&ny  of  the  ancient  fomu;  but  he  gavo  to  the  serman  a  place  of  pii^rLtral  impor- 
tance, and  waa  careful  to  insiat  that  the  arrangemL-Dts  of  the  Wittenberg  Ser^-ice 
Boole  should  not  be  imponed  on  others.  We  miust  be  masters  of  ceremooics  — 
not  let  them  be  maatera  of  ua  —  was  hla  motto.  The  singing  of  hj-mns  assumed 
ft  prominent  place  in  Lutheran  worship-  The  rhanges  of  Zwingh  were  much 
more  radical.  In  Zurich,  church  ungiug  was  givmi  up  until  1508,  At  Basel 
and  ftome  other  Swisa  towns,  however,  cb«  Gyrman  Fsalms  were  lui^g.  The 
Church  of  Geneva  foUowed  substantially  the  Zurich  service,  but  used  the  French 
Versions  of  the  Fsalma,  by  Marat  and  Beza.  The  GeOevaii  Service  Book  served 
aa  a  model  for  variaim  other  Refonoed  Churches.  On  this  whole  subject,  sec 
Gieseler,  iv.  i.  2,  §  47,  where  the  hterature  U  given.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican 
Chureh  was  largely  drawn  from  the  old  service  books.  Sec  A,  J.  Stephetle,  ThB 
Book  of  Comtnem  Prayer,  ^inth  Nofct,  Lffjoi  tfnd  fUttitrical  (1840^.  W.  Maske.  Thf 
A7\cumt  L<tur^/  of  the  Chrtrch  of  Enffland  (2d  ed.,  18485.  C.  W.  fihie.lds,  Tht  Book 
of  Commtj-n  Praytr.  at  amended  bt/  the  West.  Dixiner:  w-iWi  a  Hial.  and  Xifur^caf 
Treatise  (18fi7).  Procter  nnd  Frere,,  A  New  History  of  the  Bcok  of  Common  Prayer 
(LoncJon,  1901), 

'  EectenaM,  PtAiiy,  h.  vlii,  "Wb  aay  that  tlie  care  of  religion  being  cominon 
to  all  societies  politic,  such  societies  aa  do  embrace  the  true  religion  have  the  name 
of  Church  givej]  unto  every  one  of  them  for  distinction  from  the  reat."  "When 
we  oppose,   therefore,   the  Church  and  Commonwealth  in  Cliristiau  Bociety,  we 
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goverament  is  monarchical,  over  the  Church  is  the  corollary 
of  this  proposition.  Among  the  modern  advocates  of  this 
hypothesis,  one  of  the  ablest  is  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold. 
In  idea,  the  Church  and  State,  he  thinks,  arc  identical.  Their 
end,  their  &goHf  is  the  same.  He  rejects,  wHh  aU  his  lieart, 
the  modem  theory  that  the  design  of  the  State  is  limited  to  the 
protection  of  body  and  goods.  The  State,  in  its  very  idea,  is 
religious,  and  is  bound  to  aim  at  the  promotion  of  religion. 
Rejecting,  also,  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  and  of  a 
priestly  order,  Arnold  finds  in  the  King's  supremacy  an  emVjilem 
and  a  realization  of  tlic  truth  thai  the  laity  have  a  right  to 
govern  in  the  Church,  Tiie  more  the  State  ie  pervaded  by  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  the  more  is  the  Church,  as  a  separate 
body,  superseded.  Tlie  ideal  towards  which  we  are  to  strive 
is  the  identification  of  the  two.* 

The  theory  of  WarburtoD  proceeds  upon  a  denial  of  the  iden- 
tity of  Church  and  State.'  They  are  in  their  own  nature,  and 
originally,  distinct  and  separate  societies.  But  this  mutual 
independence  does  not  of  nece&sity  continue.  Tliey  may  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  one  another  upon  certain  terms,  the 
result  of  which  is  a  connection  and  mutual  dependence  of  the 
two.  The  Church  enters  *mto  a  relation  of  subordination  to 
the  State,  the  State  making  stipulations  which  bind  it  to  support 
the  Cliurch.  There  is  a  contract  with  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
on  either  side.  If  the  State  should  fail  to  fulfill  these  engage- 
ments, the  Church  may  withtiraw  from  the  connection,  and  then 
falls  back  upon  its  original  condition  of  independence. 

Coleridge  has  suggested  a  theory  somewhat  diverse  from 
that  of  Warburton.'  The  hypothesis  of  Coleridge,  as  far  as  It  is 
peculiar,  is  founded  on  a  distinction  between  the  visible  Church 
of  Christ,  as  it  may  be  found  in  any  particular  country,  and  the 
national   or  established  Church  of  that  country.    The  visible 

mmii  by  Uie  CommoDweioLlh  Ihat  aociety  with  rel*tior  to  all  tlie  publie  affaira 
Uiereof,  only  the  nuklter  of  true  religion  excepted:  by  the  Church,  the  mme  so- 
oiety  with  only  referenee  unto  the  niKtber  of  true  rdipion,  without  aby  AffaLra 
besidcB. " 

'  See  Arnold's  Life  artd  Ctfrrefponderux  (by  Stanley),  paasim ,  and  Arnolds 
AfiMMUdn/xmi  WHiingt,  The  etmb^iit  Gcnn&ti  theologian,  Ruliie,  haa  ndvo- 
cated  B  Himilar  theory,  in  hi«  Chri'iUKh'  £MiJt,  and  in  his  posthumous  Dagmatik, 
iii.  32  W(). 

•  Thia  and  othfr  tl^eorin  »re  i1c«tcbed  tn  the  Prerace  to  Coleridge *a  Church 
and  StcU.  by  H,  N.  Coleridge.     Coleridge's  Works  (ed.  Shedd)^  vol    vi. 

*  Worti,  vx)I.  vi. 
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Church  is  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world;  it  manages  its  own 
affairs,  appoints  and  supports  its  own  ministers.  The  State  is 
competent  neither  to  appoint  nor  to  displace  these  ministers, 
nor  is  it  responsible  for  their  maintenance.  The  national 
Churchj  on  the  contrary,  is  a  public  and  visible  conmixinity, 
having  ministers  whom  the  nationj,  through  the  agency  of  a 
constitution,  has  created  trustees  of  a  reserved  national  funfl, 
upon  fixed  temis,  and  with  defined  duties,  and  whom,  in  the 
ease  of  breach  of  those  terms,  or  dereliction  of  those  duties, 
the  nation,  through  the  same  agency,  may  discharge.  But 
the  ministers  of  the  one  Qiurch  may  also  bo  the  ministers  of  the 
other;  the  ministers  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  may  be,  also, 
the  ministers  of  the  national  or  estubUshed  Church.  This  is, 
for  many  reasons,  expedient,  and  is  actually  the  case.  Thus 
the  titles,  emoluments,  and  political  power  of  the  clergy,  belong 
to  them,  not  as  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Girist,  which  is  not 
national  gr  local,  but  as  an  estate  of  the  realm;  as  a  body 
charged  with  the  vast  responsibility  of  preserving  and  promot- 
ing the  moral  culture  of  the  people.  In  this  capacity  they 
may  sit  in  Parliament,  which  is  the  great  Council  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  work  on  "Church  and  State/'  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  which  he  renounced  later,  does  not  differ 
materially  from  Coleridge.'  His  view  partly  depends  on  his 
conception  of  jure  divirio  elements  in  Church  polity.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone holds  that  the  State  is  a  moral  person,  bound  to  act 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  make 
religion  the  paramount  end  in  guiding  and  governing  the  nation. 
But  he  claims  that  the  true  Church,  which  has  in  it  the  apostolic 
succession,  must  be  the  body  chosen  by  the  nation  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  high  office.  He  admits  that  there  may  be  a 
condition  of  religious  opinion,  where  this  alliance  of  the  State 
with  the  Church  is  impracticable,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States;  but  in  all  such  communities,  he  considers  the  life  of 
the  State  maimed,  imperfect,  conventional, 

Chalmers  maintains  that  an  establishment  iS  necessary  to 
the  proper  effect  of  Christiajiity  upon  a  people.'  The  State, 
he  thinks,  is  bound  to  select  and  support  some  one  denomina- 
tion, and  maintain  its  religious  teachers.  In  making  the  selec- 
tion, the  State  must  be  governed,  if  this  be  practicable,  by  a 

'  The  StaU  in  CoKMctvm  with  tt«  CfcwnA  (4th  ed.,  1841).  »  Workm,  vol.  xviL 
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consideratioD  of  the  trutli  or  error  of  the  tenets  of  the  various 
religious  bodies.  It  must  inquire,  what  is  truth.  But  if  reli- 
gioua  opinion  is  so  divided,  or  the  circumstances  are  such  that 
thie  cannot  be  made  the  sole  criterion,  some  one  "Protestant," 
"evangelical"  denomination  must  be  chosen. 

Macaulay,  in  his  review  of  Gladstone's  book,  represents  the 
lowest^  or  must  moderate  type  of  opinion  among  the  advocates 
of  an  Establishment.^  He  denies  that  the  direct  end  of  govern- 
ment is  the  propagation  of  religion.  The  direct  end  of  govern- 
ment is  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  Tliis  Is  the  proper 
and  only  essential  function  of  the  State.  But  while  pursuing 
this  end,  the  State  may  and  should,  as  a  collateral  object,  have 
in  view  the  moral  and  religioiLs  improvement  of  the  people. 
Especially  may  public  education  be  defended  as  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  State.  The  promotion  of  religion  is  an  in- 
cidental, not  a  direct  or  main  business  of  the  civil  organization. 
In  selecting  its  Clmrch^  or  the  religious  instructors  of  the  people, 
the  State  or  government  must  be  determined,  not,  indeed,  by 
the  mere  will  of  a  majority,  not  by  its  own  views  of  truth 
exclusively ;  but  must  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  largest 
proportion  of  truth  with  the  smallest  admixture  of  error.  Hence 
the  religious  views  and  prejudices  that  prevail  in  the  community 
must  always  be  consulted  and  respected. 

In  the  English  system,  the  filling  of  all  high  ecclesiastical 
offices  devolves  on  the  sovereign,  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  not 
being  at  liberty  to  refuse  the  formal  concurrence  which  is  re- 
quired to  fulfill  the  election.  The  two  provinces  of  York  and 
Canterbury  have  each  its  Convocation,  composed  of  two  houses, 
the  first  consisting  of  the  bishoixs,  and  the  second,  of  the  rest  of 
the  clergy;  and  the  two  Convocations  may  combine.  But 
since  Convocation  cannot  assemble  without  authority  from 
Parliament,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  any  ecclesiastical  laws  or 
canons  to  be  passed  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  the 
result  has  been  that  for  centuries  Convocation  haa  had  little 
more  than  a  nominal  existence.  To  this  extent  has  synodal 
government  vanished  in  the  English  Church,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  been  surrendered  to  the  State.* 

>  M&caalay'n  Eutayt,  vol.  tv. 

*  CoDVDcatioa,  Ja  16^,  surrendnMK)  the  privilege  of  turiiif;  the  clcrg^',  wUch 
[Jpid  bcfurc  pprtAkneJ  to  it,  to  the  ttouse  af  Coramo)i»,  Within  tbc  last  tweaty 
jrean  iitt«[n.p''d  bave  bwn  mftde  to  revive  Convoc&tioa,  ud  to  invut  it  witb  Aoius 
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A  few  lines  will  suffice  for  a  brief  sketch  of  changes  in  tliis 
branch  of  polity.  In  England,  in  early  days,  while  the  Church 
was  engaged  in  plaJiting  Christianity  by  winning  converts,  it  was 
left  free  from  tUctation  by  tlm  civil  rulers.  When  the  conversion 
of  princes  and  rulers  in  the  nation  was  well  advanced,  civilians 
and  ecclesiaslic^s  look  part  in  managing  religious  concerns.  It 
was  a  new  epoch  when  the  Norman  Conquest  by  its  mcrease  of 
the  secular  power  led  to  a  rivalry  and  conflict  between  the  two 
classes,  with  fluctuating  results.  More  and  more  the  kings 
gained  influence  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  compared  with  parlia- 
ments. The  two  Convocations,  of  Canterbury  and  York,  exist-ed 
before  parliaments  were  organized.  The  times  of  Henry  VIIL 
brought  in  a  marked  change.  The  Convocatiou  of  Canterbury 
submitted,  in  1532,  to  the  King's  ordinances.  It  coul<l  be  as- 
sembled only  by  liis  command.  It  could  neither  enact  nor  pro- 
mulgate any  canons  or  other  ordinances  without  previous  royal 
consent  and  the  sovereign's  approval  after  their  adoption.  Con- 
troversy between  its  two  houses  caused  it  to  be  prorogued  in 
1717  by  a  royal  writ.  From  this  time  until  1861  Convocation 
usually  met  simultaneously  with  Parliament,  but  in  tliis  period 
had  not  license  from  the  King  to  transact  business.  It  was  per- 
mitted to  meet  (Canterbury  in  1852,  York  in  1856),  but  the 
power  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  was  not  granted  to  it.  It 
could  enter  into  discussiorLS,  often  of  much  interest  to  the 
members. 

Turning  to  the  Catholic  Church,  we  find,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fdxteenth  century,  a  singular  development  of  doctrine  on 
the  origin  and  nature  of  civil  authority.  High  views  of  Papal 
authority,  as  extending  over  mundane  affairs,  were  promulgated 
by  the  Popes  themselves,  and  by  the  Catholic  theologians,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Jesuit  order.  The  centraUaation  of  Europe, 
wliich  gave  such  increased  vigor  to  national  feeling  and  to  tem- 

n-al  function.  Tfoswell  records  a  vigoroiw  expreaBJon  of  Dr,  Johnson,  on  tltia 
matter,  under  date  of  August  3,  17G3:  "I  b&d  the  miiirortUDe  before  wc  p&rted  to 
irritate  him  unintetitLotially.  I  inGOtianed  to  him  how  commoD  it  vas  in  iht;  world 
to  aacribe  to  him  very  Htrange  luyiiigfl.  Joknso?;. —  'Wliat  do  they  make  me  say, 
sir?'  BoHWELii. —  "W^hy,  sir,  bd  ioatBDce  very  Btrpngp  indeed  (Ip-ugtiiiiig  heartily 
u  I  spoke).  David  Hume  told  uie  you  said  that  you  would  elAtid  before  &  batt*ry 
■of  onniiion  to  res-tore  ConvocBtion  to  its  full  powera.'  Ijitde  did  I  apprehend  that 
he  bftd  actUA.IEy  easd  this;  but  I  was  soon  conx^inccd  of  my  error;  for,  with  a  de- 
termined look,  he  thundered  out:  '.\nd  would  I  not,  sir?  Shftll  the  PrcsbyteiUa 
Kirk  of  SeoUand  have  its  General  Auembly,  sad  Uie  Churdi  of  England  be  denied 
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poral  authority,  made  it  for  the  interest  of  the  Papal  See  to  divest 
that  authority  of  a  portion  of  its  sanctity.  Bellarniine  adopted 
the  figure  which  had  been  used  by  Thomas  Aquinas  to  define 
the  distinction,  but  close  connection,  of  the  ci\'il  and  the  Papal 
authority.  The  former  is  to  the  latter  as  the  body  to  the  soul. 
The  two  are  not  the  same,  but  the  one  is  inferior  and  subordinate 
to  the  other;  at  the  same  time  Uiat  the  body  has  functions  of 
it«  own.  Bellarmine  affirmed  only  an  indirect  control  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope  over  the  temporal  power.  The  Pope  does  not 
immediately  legislate  in  temporal  affairs.  Yet  as  the  guardian 
of  religion  and  morals,  he  may  interfere  to  prevent  the  paeeing 
or  execution  of  a  bad  law.  He  may  absolve  subjects  from  their 
allegiance  to  a  heretical  or  unworthy  king.  A  vast  and  sweep- 
ings though,  in  form,  an  indirect  prerogative,  in  reference  to 
the  government  of  States,  is  thus  attributed  to  him.  The  right 
to  rebel  again&t  heretical  sovereigns,  and  to  dethrone  them,  was 
taught  by  the  Jesuits,  William  Allen  and  Parsons,  who  were 
laboring  to  overthrow  Elizabeth^  and  by  other  Catholic  teachers 
in  the  time  of  the  League,  and  of  the  assassination  of  Henry  IIL 
The  right  of  rebclBon,  in  the  case  supposed,  was  solemnly 
affirmed  by  the  Sorbonne.  The  first  defense  of  regicide  had 
come  from  a  priest,  Jean  Petit,  who  delivered  a  discourse  in 
140S,  defending  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  It  had  required  the  strenuous  exertions  and 
repeated  harangues  of  Gerson,  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  to 
procure  from  that  body  a  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  Petit. 
Tlie  attempt  of  the  Polos  to  ol>tain  from  Martin  V.,  and  from  the 
Council,  &  condemnation  of  the  book  of  Falkenbergj  which  was 
of  kindred  tenor,  and  which,  aimed  to  stir  up  insurrection  in 
Polanil,  entirely  failed.  Tlie  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Paris 
in  tiie  early  days  of  Henry  IV.^  on  the  charge  of  inculcating  the 
right  to  slay,  by  private  hands,  an  heretical  ruler.  The  old  doc- 
trine of  tyrannicide  assumed  a  new  form,  and  found  adherents 
among  doctors  of  the  Church.  But  in  the  theory  of  popular 
Boverejgaty,  and  of  the  social  compact,  the  peculiar  tenden- 
cies of  Catholic  theology  are  most  apparent.  This  was  advo- 
cated by  Lainez,  the  second  General  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  by  the 
eminent  Spanish  Jesuit,  Mariana,  and  by  Bellarmine.  It  is  the 
doctrine  that  power,  as  far  as  temporal  rule  is  concerned,  origi- 
nally resides,  by  the  gift  and  appointment  of  God,  in  the  people. 
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Government  is  a  divine  ordinance,  but  what  form  that  govern- 
ment  ehall  take,  and  in  whom  it  shall  be  vested,  it  is  for  the  people 
to  determine.  What  the  Protestants  asserted  respecting  eccle- 
siastical government,  the  Jesuits  declared  of  civil  govenmient. 
As  the  former  taught  that  ecclesiastical  power  is  origiually 
deposited  in  the  body  of  the  Church,  the  latter  declared  tbat 
temporal  power  inheres,  originally,  in  the  body  of  the  people. 
The  political  theory  of  the  Jesult^s  had  the  advantage  of  placing 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  his  tenure  of  office  on  a  more 
BoKd  foundation  than  that  of  the  power  of  any  particular  dynasty 
or  king.  The  rule  of  the  Pope  was  given  him  directly  from 
God,  and,  therefore,  could  neither  be  questioned  nor  wrested 
from  him  by  men.  The  authority  of  the  king,  on  the  contrary, 
came  to  him  mediately  through  the  people,  and  might  be  re- 
called at  their  will.  This  political  doctrine,  moreover,  fumislied 
a  sufficient  defense  for  a  popular  rebellionj  especially  if  it  were 
undertaken  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  It  is  cirious  to 
observe  that  the  radical  speculations  of  Locke,  Rousseau,  and 
Jefferson,  aa  to  the  origin  of  government,  and  the  right  of  revo- 
lution, were  anticipated  by  the  Jesuit  scholars  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  remarkable^  moreover,  that,  in  opposition  to  these 
novel  dogmas,  there  appeared,  on  the  Protestant  side,  a  theory 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  related  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  a  theory  not  known  to  the  cultivated  heathen  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  drawing  no  real  sanction  from  Hebrew  history. 
The  extreme  devotees  of  the  principle  of  authority  stand  forth 
as  the  champions  of  the  most  Uberal  and  even  revolutionary 
notions  in  politics;  the  advocates  of  freedom  and  of  revolt 
against  spiritual  authority  are  equally  strenuous  for  slavisli 
maxims  of  political  obedience. 

Transplanted  to  America,  the  various  ecclesiastical  systems 
were  furnished  with  a  new  theater  for  the  manifestation  of  their 
characteristic  features,  but  underwent  changes  from  the  effect 
of  the  new  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  fol- 
lowers of  John  Robinson,  who  settled  Plymouth,  were  Indepen- 
dents. Their  cardinal  principles  were  firsts  that  the  local  Church 
is  clothed  with  complete  powers  of  self-government,  in  the  sense 
that  no  Synod  or  Council  has  any  jurisdiction  over  it;  and 
secondly,  that  none  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
except  on  the  credible  profession  of  inward  piety ;   that  ie^  that 
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the  Church  should  be  composed  of  true  believers  only.  The 
liberal  and  pliilosophical  mind  of  Robinson  had  attained  to  prin- 
ciples which  approach,  though  they  do  not  reach,  the  modern 
doctrine  of  toleration  and  of  the  limited  sphere  of  the  State. 
He  has  sagacious  observations  on  the  inexpediency  and  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  coercion  by  the  magistrate  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  confutes  the  popular  argument  for  it,  which  was 
founded  on  the  example  of  the  Hebrew  kings.  He  shrewdly 
comments  on  the  difference  in  the  sentiment  regpeeting  tolera- 
tion, which  is  felt  by  the  adherents  of  a  creed  when  they  are  in 
power,  from  that  which  they  feel  when  they  form  an  oppressetl 
minority.'  The  colony  of  Plymouth  was  honorably  distin- 
guished from  the  other  New  England  governments  —  with  the 
exception  of  Rhode  Island  —  by  a  greater  liberahty  in  the 
treatment  of  religious  dissent.  The  settlers  of  Massachusetta 
Bay  were  not  Separatists,  like  the  Leyden  immigrants,  who  had 
preceded  them;  but  still  the  settlers  of  Massac husettSj  finding 
themselves  on  ground  of  their  own,  and  at  liberty  to  shape  their 
polity  to  suit  their  preferences,  established  the  system  of  Con- 
gregationalism, in  full  agreement  with  the  Church  constitution 
of  Plymouth.  But  Massachusetts  set  up  a  sort  of  theoeratieal 
ayste^m,  in  which  members  of  churches  were  endued  with  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  holding  ci\il  offices  and  exercising  the  right 
of  suffrage;  in  which,  moreover,  the  civil  authority  was  author- 
izeil  and  obliged  to  punish  heresy  and  schism,  and  to  secure 
uniformity  in  worship  and  in  the  public  profession  of  religion. 
The  same  system  was  established  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven; 
but  in  Connecticut,  civil  rights  were  not  thus  limited  to  church 
membei-s.  The  prindple  of  the  independence  of  the  local 
Church  as  to  government,  one  of  the  two  cardinal  elements  of 
the  creed  of  the  Independents,  was  retained  in  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  New  Englan<l  as  far  as  the  relation  of  one 
church  to  other  churches  is  concerned.  The  office  of  other 
churches  was  limited  to  giving  counsel.  But  the  autonomy  of 
the  local  Church  was  materially  abridged  in  another  direction, 
in  the  coercive  power  granted  to  the  civil  magistracy,  and  the 
intimate  union  of  Church  and  State.  Roger  Williams  brought 
forward  the  new  doctrine  as  to  the  State,  which  limits  the  func- 
tion of  the  magistrate  to  tlic  cognizance  of  offenses  against  the 

■  H>rt«  of  ftotrinaan  (Bocton,  1851),  i.  40. 
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second  table  of  the  law.  Tliis  doctrine  involves  the  toleration 
of  all  forms  of  religious  belief  and  worship,  a&  far  as  they  do  not 
directly  disturb  the  peacr  of  society,  or  impinge  on  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate  in  hit?  own  proper  sphere.  The  principle  of 
religious  liberty,  which  Williams  asserted  in  Massachu£etta,  was 
incorporated  in  the  government  of  the  colony  which  he  founded 
in  Rliode  Island,  and  ia  the  principle  to  which  the  American 
systems  of  government  have  gradually  conformed.*  In  this  coiin- 
try,  nothing  of  the  nature  of  an  eatabllshment  now  exists-  But 
with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  civil  authority  to  Christianity, 
a  distinction  ia  to  be  made  between  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  several  States,  especially  the  older  States,  that  compose 
the  Republic,  The  General  Government  was  created  artificially, 
for  certain  purposes  and  with  a  defined  circle  of  powers.  The 
National  Constitution  contains  no  expHcit  recognition  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  lends  no  special  sanction  to  any  form  of  religion. 
On  the  contrary,  a  general  recognition  of  Christianity  lingers  in 
the  constitutions  of  many  of  the  older  States,  at  least,  and  is 
implied  in  various  statutes;  so  that  Christianity  must  be  con- 
sidered, in  some  sense,  a  part  of  their  public  law. 

Both  the  Episcopal  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  as  organ- 
ized in  this  country,  modify  respectively  their  early  formularies, 
so  that  the  control  of  the  magistracy  in  respect  to  synods  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs  generally  is  left  out ;  and  the  governing 
bodies  in  these  denominations  are  free,  of  course,  to  exercise 
Church  authority,  independently  of  the  State. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Ln  the  United  States^^  is  consist- 
ent with  its  dogmas  and  traditions  in  advocating  the  distmc- 
tion  between  Church  and  State.  So  far,  the  American  system 
may  be^  and  is,  approved  and  lauded  by  theologians  of  that 
body.  They  join  with  American  Protestants  in  opposing  reli- 
gious establishments,  such  as  exist  in  other  Protestant  countries. 
They  do  not,  however,  renounce  the  old  doctrine  of  the  subor- 
dination of  the  State  to  the  Church,  and  of  the  authority  of  the 
latter  in  civil  matters  of  civil  govermnent  and  legislation.    So 


'  Id  HarylEnd,  founded  by  Lord  Baltimore,  s  Roman  Catholic  (1&32),  allhcugh 
there  was  religious  frcE^om  for  all  ''who  believe  in  Christ, "  thore  WbS-  An  MtAbliBh- 
ment  Sucli  a  colony,  subject  to  England,  would  have  brouglit  mjn  on  it^eir  by 
attempting  to  peraecute  Prott'Blants,  But  its  profesaed  principles  were  truly  liberal 
for  that  a«e.  See  Bancroft,  Hiat.  of  tfu  United  Statetf  i,  242.  264,  Htldreth,  Hi^t.  of 
the  United  Statea,  t.  348. 
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far  from  this,  the  right  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  exer- 
cise this  sort  of  control  is  frankly  and  boldly  asserted.* 

■  See,  for  example,  the  first  article  in  The  Catholie  World  for  July,  1872. 
The  writer  says:  "With  the  means  of  instant  intelligent  communication  and 
rapid  transportation,  is  it  not  an  impossibility  to  hope  that  the  head  of  the  Church 
may  again  become  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  re-united  family  of  Christian 
nations ;  the  arbiter  and  judge  between  princes  and  peoples,  between  government 
and  government,  Uie  exponent  of  Uie  supreme  justice  and  the  highest  law,  in  all 
important  questions  affecting  the  rights,  Uie  interests,  and  the  welfare  of  communi- 
ties and  individxials  T "  The  right  of  the  Church  to  regulate  education  and  mar- 
riage is  affirmed.  "While  the  State  has  rights,  she  has  them  only  Id  virtue  and 
by  permission  of  the  superior  authority,  and  that  authority  can  only  be  expressed 
through  the  Church ;  thai  is,  throuf^  the  organic  law,  infallibly  announoed  and 
unchangeably  asserted,  regudless  of  temporal  oonsequenees. "  This  ideal  su- 
premacy of  the  Chureh,  it  is  said,  "it  is  within  the  power  of  the  b«Uot,  wielded 
by  Catholic  hands,?  to  establish. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE    RELATION    OF    PBOTESTANTJaM    TO    CULTDUE    AND    CIVILI- 
ZATION 

In  order  to  judge  rightly  of  the  tendenciea  of  ProtesUntisra 
in  relation  to  culture  and  civilization,  or  to  compare  Protestant- 
ism, in  this  respect,  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  something  more 
is  requisite  than  a  bare  enumeration  of  historical  facts.  Facts 
in  thiB  case  can  form  the  basis  of  induction,  only  so  far  as  they 
are  fairly  traceable  to  the  intrineic  character  of  the  respective 
systems.  It  is  the  geriiua  of  the  systema  respectively,  as  it 
has  revealed  itself  in  thdr  actual  operation,  which  we  have  to 
investigate* 

Protestantism  and  the  Church  of  Rome  have  stood  face  to 
face  now  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years.  We  can  look  at 
the  history  and  at  the  condition  of  the  Protestant  nations  and 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  nations.  Ilie  immediate  impression 
made  by  a  general  coniparison  of  this  sort  upon  a  candid  observer 
is  difficult  to  be  resisted.  What  this  impression  is,  may  be  stated 
in  the  language  of  two  modern  Enghsh  historians,  who  at  least 
are  warped  by  no  partisan  attachment  to  the  dogmatic  system 
of  the  Protestant  churches.  Macaulay,  while  conceding  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  conferred  great  benefits  on  society  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  instructing  the  ignorant,  by  curbing  the  passions  of 
tyrannical  Civil  rulers,  and  by  affording  protection  to  their  sub- 
jects, places  in  strong  contrast  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  during  the  last  three  centuries,  prior  to  1S48,  when  she 
had  been  struggling  to  perpetuate  a  sway  which  the  developed 
intelligence  of  mankind  had  outgrown.  "The  loveliest  and  most 
fertile  provinces  of  Europe  have^  under  her  rule,  been  smik  in 
poverty,  in  political  servitude,  and  in  intellectual  torpor,  while 
Protestant  countries,  once  proverbial  for  sterihty  and  barba- 
rism, have  been  turned  by  skill  and  industry  into  gardens,  and 
can  boast  of  a  long  list  of  heroes  and  statesmen,  philosophers 
and  poets.    Whoever,  knowing  what  Italy  and  Scotland  natu- 
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rally  are,  and  what,  four  hundred  years  ago,  they  actually  were, 
shall  now  compare  the  country  round  Rome  with  the  country 
round  Edinburgh,  will  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the 
tendency  of  Papal  doniination.  |The  descent  of  Spain,  once  the 
first  among  monarchies,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation ; 
the  elevation  of  Holland,  in  spite  of  many  natural  disadvantages, 
to  a  position  such  as  no  commonwealth  ao  small  has  ever  reached, 
teach  the  same  leEson.  Whoever  passes  in  Germany  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  principality,  in  Switzerland 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  canton,  in  Ireland  from 
a  Roman  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  county,  finds  that  he  has 
p)assed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  civilization.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  same  law  prevails.  The  Protes- 
tants of  the  United  States  have  left  far  behind  them  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Mexico^  Peru,  and  Brazil  The  Roman  Catholics 
of  Lower  Canada  remain  inert,  while  the  whole  continent  round 
them  is  in  a  ferment  with  Protestant  activity  and  enterprise. 
T\\e  French  have  doubtless  shown  an  energy  and  an  intelligence 
which,  even  when  misdirected,  have  justly  entitled  them  to  be 
called  a  great  people.  But  this  apparent  exception,  when  exam- 
ined, will  be  found  to  confirm  the  rule ;  for  in  no  country  that 
is  called  Roman  Cathohc  has  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during 
several  generations  possessed  so  httle  authority  as  in  France."  * 
Carlyle,  in  his  quaint  and  ^ivid  manner,  thus  writes  of  the  peoples 
who  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Rome,  in  contrast  with  those 
which  rejected  the  Reformation.  ^'Once  risen  into  this  divine 
white  heat  of  temper,  werfi  it  only  for  a  season,  and  not  again^ 
the  nation  is  thenceforth  considerable  through  all  its  remaining 
history.  What  immensities  of  droas  and  crypto  poisonous  mat- 
ter Tftill  it  not  burn  out  of  itself  in  that  high  temperature  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years!  Witne-ss  Cromwell  and  his  Puritans 
making  England  habitable,  even  under  the  Charles-Second 
terms,  for  a  couple  of  centuries  more.  Nations  are  benefited, 
I  believe,  for  ages,  for  being  thrown  once  into  di™e  white  heat 
in  this  manner;  and  no  nation  that  has  not  had  such  divine 
paroxysms  at  any  time  is  apt  to  come  to  much."  "^  Austria, 
Spain,  Italy,  France,  Poland  —  the  offer  of  thp  Reformation  was 
made  everywhere,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  what  has  become  of 
the  nations  that  would  not  hear  it.    In  all  countries  were  some 

*  HiaUity  of  Englanii  (Hupen*  edO*  i-  *&■ 
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that  accepted ;  but  in  many  there  were  not  enough,  and  the  rest, 
slowly  or  swiftly,  with  fatal,  difficult  industry,  contrived  to  bum 
them  out.  Austria  was  once  full  of  Protestants,  but  the  hide- 
bound Flemish-Spanish  Kaiser-element  presiding  over  it,  obsti- 
nately for  two  centuries,  kept  sayings  'No;  we,  with  oiu*  dull, 
obstinatej  Cimburgis  under-lip,  and  lazy  eyes,  with  our  ponder- 
ous Austrian  depth  of  Habituality,  and  indolence  of  Intellect, 
we  prefer  steady  darkness  to  uncertain  new  Light!'  and  all 
men  may  see  where  Austria  now  is.  Spain  stitl  more;  poor 
Spain  going  about  at  this  time  making  its  'pronunciamentos.'" 
"Italy  too  had  its  ProteatantSj  but  Italy  killed  them  —  Tnanage<i 
to  extinguish  Protestantism.  Italy  put  up  with  practical  lies 
of  all  kinds,  and,  shrugging  its  shoulders,  preferred  going  into 
Dilettantism  and  the  Fine  Arts.  The  Italians,  instead  of  the 
sacred  service  of  Fact  and  Performance,  did  Music,  Painting, 
and  the  hke,  till  even  that  has  become  impossible  for  them; 
and  no  noble  natioUj  sunk  from  virtue  to  virtu,  ever  offered  such 
a  spectacle  before."  "But  aliarpest-cut  example  is  France,  to 
which  we  constantly  return  for  illustration.  France,  with  its 
keen  intellect,  saw  the  truth,  and  saw  the  falsity,  in  thosie  Prot- 
estant times,  and,  with  its  ardor  of  generous  impulse,  was  prone 
enough  to  adopt  the  former.  France  was  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  becoming  actually  Protestant;  but  France  saw  good  t-o  mas- 
sacre Protestantism,  and  end  it  in  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
1572."  "The  Genius  of  Fact  Mid  Veracity  accordingly  withdrew, 
was  staved  off,  got  kept  away  for  two  hundred  years.  But  the 
Writ  of  Summons  had  been  served ;  Heaven's  messenger  could 
not  stay  away  forever;  no,  he  returned  duly,  with  accounts  run 
up,  on  compound  interest,  to  the  actual  hour,  in  1792;  and  then, 
at  last,  there  had  to  be  a  'Protestantism,'  and  we  know  of  what 
kind  that  was.'" 

Exception  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  to  some  particulars  in  the 
foregoing  extract ;  but  still  the  spectacle  of  the  physical  powes". 
the  industry  and  thrift,  the  intelligence,  good  government,  and 
average  morality  of  the  Protestant  nations,  in  the  period  con- 
sidered, is  in  the  highest  degree  significant  and  impressive. 


The  influence  of  Protestantism  upon  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty is  one  point  of  importance  in  the  present  inquiry.    Since 

>  Hiat.  ef  Frederick  Hu  Sewnd  (Harpers'  ed.),  i,  202  Kq. 
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Protestantism  involves  an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
in  the  most  momentous  of  all  concerns,  we  should  expect  that 
its  effect  would  be  generally  favorable  to  liberty.  In  consider- 
ing this  question,  it  is  proper  to  glance  at  the  poUlical  conse- 
quences of  the  Reformation.^ 

The  first  period  after  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation 
(1517-1556)  is  marked  by  the  rivalry  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles 
V.  Neither  espoused  the  Protestant  cause;  but  their  mutual 
enmity  left  it  room  to  exist  and  to  develop  it-^  strength.  Not- 
withatanding  the  religious  division,  a  new  energy  and  vitality 
were  infused  into  the  constituent  parts  of  the  German  Empire. 
The  second  period  (1556-1603)  is  signalized  by  tlie  revolt  of  tJic 
Netherlands.  France,  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself,  was 
reduced  for  a  time  to  a  subordinate  position.  Spain  and  Eng- 
land were  now  the  contending  powers;  the  Protestant  interest 
in  Europe  being  led  by  Elizabeth,  and  the  CathoUc  interest  being 
marshaled  under  Philip  II,  Elizabeth  herself  was  jealous  of  her 
prerogative  and  had  no  love  for  popular  rights ;  but  the  Prot<?s- 
tant  party  was,  nevertheless,  identified  mth  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  party  with  political  absolutism.  She 
was  obliged,  for  her  own  safety,  to  ^ve  aid  to  the  insurgents  in 
the  Netherlands  and  in  Scotland.  During  her  long  retgn,  in 
England  itself,  under  the  inspiring  jnRuPnce  of  Protestantism, 
there  was  an  agitation  of  constitutional  questions,  which  au- 
gured well  for  the  future.  The  great  Protestant  conunereiai 
Republic  of  Holland  arose,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  sea.  In  the 
third  period  (161)3-1648)  France,  under  Henry  IV.,  for  a  while 
regains  its  natural  position  in  Europe,  but  losefi  it  by  his  untimely 
death,  England,  on  the  contrary,  xmder  the  Stuarts,  with  their 
reactionary  ecclesiasticism  and  subserviency  to  Spain,  sacrifices 
in  great  part  her  poUtical  influence.  It  is  the  era  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War;  at  first  a  civil  war  of  Austria  againtit  Bohemia; 
then  acquiring  wider  dimenfdons  by  the  conquest  of  the  Palati- 
nate ;  and  finally,  upon  the  renewal  of  the  contest  between  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands  in  1621,  interesting  all  Europe.  The  re- 
stored cooperation  and  religious  sympathy  of  Austria  and  Spain 
involved  peril  not  only  for  Protestantism,  but  for  the  balMice  of 
power  in  Europe,  which  was  now  an  object  of  pursuit.     France, 

'  Heeren,  Hi^orieal  Trtatiats,  Oxford.  1836.     Tha  cbroRDlopcal  divigioiK  of 
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resuming  ita  position  under  the  guidance  of  Richelieu,  joined 
hands  with  Sweden  in  lending  support  to  the  German  Protestants. 
Sweden,  by  the  part  which  it  took  in  this  great  war,  and  by  the 
treaty  which  followed  it,  acquired  a  political  standing  wliich  it 
had  not  before  possessed.  By  this  war,  the  northern  powers 
were  brought  into  connection  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  so  that 
Europe,  for  the  tirst  time,  formed  one  political  system.*  The 
treaty  of  Westphalia  is  the  monument  of  this  event.  It  estal> 
lished  a  balance  of  power  and  terms  of  peace  between  the  reli- 
^ous  parties  in  Germany.  During  the  fourth  period  ( 1648-1702), 
Louis  XIV,  appears  as  the  champion  of  absolutism,  and  William 
III.  comes  forward  as  the  leader  of  Protestantism  and  of  the 
cause  of  liberty.  Under  his  auspices,  constitutional  freedom  is 
finally  established  in  EL:igIand.  Prussia,  which  began  its  politi- 
cal career  at  the  Reformation,  rose  in  importance  under  "the 
Great  Elector"  (1640-1688),  and  at  length  took  the  place  of 
Sweden  as  the  first  of  the  northern  powers.  It  was  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  that  the  English 
colonies  in  North  America  were  planted,  and  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  the  future  Republic  of  the  United  States.  Without 
the  victory  of  constitutional  liberty  m  England,  and  without  the 
political  example  of  Holland,  the  North  American  Repubhc 
could  not  have  arisen.  Among  the  poUtical  effects  of  the 
Reformation  must  be  reckoned  the  upbuilding  of  Sweden  and  of 
Prussia.  But  when  we  are  inquiring  mto  the  influence  of  Prot- 
eatantisra  upon  political  liberty,  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that 
the  Reformation  made  the  free  Netherlands;  the  Reformation 
made  free  England,  or  was  an  essential  agent  in  this  work ;  the 
Reformation  made  the  free  Republic  of  America.  "The  greatest 
part  of  British  America,"  says  De  Toequeville,  "was  peopled  by 
men  who,  after  having  shaken  off  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
acknowledged  no  other  religious  supremacy.  They  brought  with 
them  into  the  New  World  a  form  of  Christianity  which  I  cannot 
better  describe  than  by  styling  it  a  democratic  and  republican 
religion.  This  contributed  powerfully  to  the  establishment  of 
a  republic  and  a  democracy  in  public  affairs;  and  from  the  be- 
ginning, politics  and  religion  contracted  an  alliance  which  has 
never  been  dissolved,"'  The  town  system  and  the  "  town  spirit," 
in  which  this  sagacious  writer  recognizes  the  germ  of  our  politicaj 


^  Heeren,  p.  68. 
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institutiona,  stood  in  intimAte  connection  with  the  control  of 
the  laity  in  Church  affaire,  and  ftith  the  religious  polity  of  the 
early  colonists.  It  is  true,  aa  this  same  writer  has  remarked, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  system  is  not  unfriendly  to  democracy, 
in  a  certain  sense  of  the  term;  in  the  sense  of  an  equality  of  con- 
dition. But  this  equality  of  condition  is  the  result  of  a  common 
subjection  of  the  high  and  the  low  to  the  priesthood;  and  it  ia 
attended,  therefore,  with  two  dangers:  first,  that  a  hahit  of 
mind  iftill  be  formed,  which  is  unfavorable  to  personal  indepen- 
dence, and  therefore  to  the  maintenanee  of  political  freedom; 
and  secondly,  that  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  will  bo  impelled 
to  fortify  their  sway  by  an  alliance  with  absolutism  in  the 
State. 

In  opposition  to  the  claim  that  Protestantism  is  friendly  to 
religious  liberty,  an  appeal  is  sometimes  made  to  facts.  It  is 
said  that  the  history  of  Protestant  States  contains  many  in- 
stances of  religious  intolerance  and  persecution.  Tliis  must  bo 
conceded.  The  first  effect  of  the  Reformation  was  to  augment 
the  power  of  princes.  The  clergy  stood  in  an  altered  relation  to 
the  civil  authority,  and  were  deprived  of  a  shield  which  had  given 
them  a  measure  of  protection  against  its  encroachments.  Tlie 
old  idea  that  there  should  be,  in  a  political  community,  substan- 
tial imiformity  in  the  profession  of  religion  and  in  worship,  was  at 
first  prevalent,  and  has  slowly  been  abandoned.  Catholic  has 
been  persecuted  by  Protestant  among  Protestants,  Lutheran 
has  been  persecuted  by  Calvinist,  and  Calvinist  by  Lutheran; 
Puritan  by  Churchman,  and  Churchman  by  Puritan.  Penal 
laws  against  CathoUcs,  or  against  the  exercise  of  Catholic  wor- 
ship, have  existed  in  most  Protestant  countries.  Much  can  be 
said  in  defense  of  such  enactments  at  the  time  of  the  CathoUc 
Reaction,  when  Roman  Catholics  were  banded  together  in  Europe 
for  the  forcible  destruction  of  the  Protestant  religion.  At  that 
period,  the  Jesuit  order  instigated  Catholic  rulers  in  tU£ferent 
countries  to  multiplied  acts  of  violence  against  their  Protestant 
subjects.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  was  preached  that  it  is  lawful 
for  subjects  to  revolt  against  heretical  Mvereigns  and  to  dcthront- 
Ihem.  Protestant  rulers  might  naturally  apprehend  danger  from 
those  who  acknowledged  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  the  limits  of 
which  were  not  defined,  but  which  was  often  asserted  to  override 
the  obligation  of  obedience  to  the  civil  authority.    The  expul- 
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sion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Catholic,  even  more  than  from  Protestant 
countries,  partly  on  political  grounds,  in  the  last  century,  is  not 
to  be  deemed  an  act  of  religious  persecution ;  any  more  than  the 
entire  alwlition  of  that  Order  by  Clemeat  XIV.  in  1773.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  not  unfrequently,  in  times 
past,  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  or  their  worship  have 
been  framed  on  other  than  political  grounds.  The  fact  that 
they  acknowletlge  some  other  authority  in  rehgion  than  the 
Bible,  or  that  their  ritea  are  considered  idolatrous,  has  been  the 
real  and  the  avowed  reason  for  enactments  of  this  character. 
Let  it  be  observed,  however,  of  these  and  other  instances  of  re- 
ligious intolerance,  which  stain  the  annals  of  Protestantism,  that 
even  by  the  concession  of  its  adversaries,  they  are  incongruous 
with  its  principles  and  with  its  true  spirit.  What  Is  the  charge 
commonly  made  against  Protestants?  Tliat,  wliile  claiming  lib- 
erty for  themselves  and  a  right  of  private  judgment,  they  have 
at  times  proved  themselves  ready  to  deny  these  privileges  to 
Catholics  and  to  one  another.  In  a  word,  they  are  charged  with 
inconsistency,  with  infidchty  to  their  own  theory.  The  charge 
ia  equivalent  to  the  admission  that  the  genius  of  Protestantism 
is  adverse  to  intolerance  and  demands  Uberty  of  conscience.  If 
this  be  true,  then  we  should  expect  that  the  force  of  logic,  and 
the  moral  spirit  inherent  in  the  Protestant  system,  would  even- 
tually work  out  their  legitimate  results.  This  we  find  to  be  the 
fact.  Among  Protestant  nations  there  has  been  a  growing  sense 
of  obligation  to  respect  conscience  and  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  coercion  in  matters  of  religious  faith.  How  does  an  enlight- 
ened Protestant  look  upon  the  records  of  religious  intolerance 
in  the  past,  among  professed  disciples  of  the  Reformation?  He 
does  not  justify  acts  of  this  nature;  he  reprobates  or  deplores 
them.  He  acknowledges  that  they  were  WTong;  that  deeds  of 
this  kind,  if  done  now,  would  deserve  abhorrence,  and  that  the 
guilt  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  them  is  only  mitigated  by 
their  comparative  ignorance.  This  prevalent  feeling  among  Prot- 
estants at  the  present  day  indicates  the  true  genius  and  the  ulti- 
mate operation  of  the  system.  Protestants  abjure  the  principles 
on  which  the  codes  of  intolerance  were  framed.  How  is  it  with 
their  opponents?  It  ia  true  that  thousands  of  Roman  Catholics 
would  declare  themselves  opposed  to  these  measures  which  the 
Protestant  condemns.    Their  humane  feelings  would  be  shocked 
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at  a  proposition  to  revive  the  dungeon  and  the  fagot  as  instru- 
ments for  crushing  dogmatic  error  or  an  obnoxious  ritual.  But 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome  do  not  profess  any  com- 
punction for  the  employment  of  these  instruments  or  coercion 
in  past  ages;  nor  do  they  repudiate  the  principles  from  which 
persecution  arose  and  on  which  it  w&s  justified.  So  far  from 
tliis,  one  of  the  pestilent  errors  of  the  agt%  which  is  thought 
worthy  of  special  denunciation  from  the  Chair  of  Peter,  is  the 
doctrine  of  hberiy  of  conscience.'  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew and  the  fires  of  Sniithfield  will  cease  to  be  justly  chargeable 
upon  the  Church  of  Rome  when  this  Church  authoritatively  dis- 
avows and  condemns  the  principle  of  coercing  the  conscienci? 
and  of  inflicting  penalties  upon  what  is  judged  to  be  religious 
error,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  these  and  of  a  long  catalogue 
of  like  cruelties. 

If  the  true  tendency  of  Protestantism  has  evinced  itself  as 
friendly  to  religious  and  civil  liberty,  the  Reformation  has  never- 
Iheless  not  fostered  an  undue  license  and  revolutionary  disorder. 
The  modern  history  of  England  and  of  the  United  States  exhibits 
the  gradual  and  wholesome  growth  of  free  political  institutions. 
With  comparatively  little  bloodshed,  English  liberty  went 
through  the  crisis  in  which  it  won  its  victorj*,  and  embodied 
itself  in  the  orgamc  law.  In  recent  times  it  is  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic lands,  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New  —  France,  Spain, 
Italy.  Mexico,  the  South  American  States  —  which  have  been 
the  theater  of  most  frequent  revolutions. 

'  In  tlie  Encyclical  letter  of  Piiui  IX.  ( DecembtT  8,  1864),  ftddrcaned  to  all 
RoTTian  Cfttholic  bldhop*.  the  opinion  ia  denouored  &e  cttouixhu  and  mo«<  per- 
nicious that  "liberty  of  conaeicni-p  and  of  ^amliip  ia  the  right  of  pven' man  ;  and 
thAt  this  right  ought,  in  cv^iy  iv>clL-(!avemf>d  utate,  to  be  proclaimed  and  ftfwrripd 
by  Lb.w."  The  EncyeltcaJ  of  Pop*?  Gregory  XVI,  ie  quoted,  in  which  this  opinion 
ia  csJIed  an  insBnity —  "delirwnentum."  ll  is  among  the  rrroTB  which  Piua 
IX.  dpclaml  ftrv  to  be  abhorred,  nhunn^I,  as  the  contagion  of  a  peatilc-nce.  Thia 
figure  of  B  contagion  or  a  plagUe  liaa  always  been  used  aA  a  dffirriptinn  of  hfn.'iy, 
and  lay  nt  the  foundation  of  the  tn»tinent  of  hcrolica;  wiUi  the  liiflerence  that 
in  this  cane  the  diseaAe  was  held  lo  be  guilty,  and  deserving  of  extreme  pettallips. 
The  Byllahua  of  Piuo  IX.,  eonueeted  with  the  Eneyelicol  (x.  78).  coiuiemned.  in 
countricfl  where  the  Cathnlie  Church  is  the  eotahlished  faith,  tbe  allowance  to 
othera  than  Catliolics  to  "enjoy  the  public  excreine  of  their  own  woT*bip,"  The 
SyLlabiia.  (x.  79)  denounced  9*  corrupting  the  opinion  that  civil  liberty  ahoutd  be 
gmnteJ  to  every  ntode  of  wofahip,  and  that  there  nhoiild  be  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  preas,  with  regard  to  Feligion  The  fhibtin  Rrvitv  (.Ian.  1872,  p.  2) 
fi|H-aka  of  the  oppoetdon  of  liberal  Cathotica  to  wltAt  la  called  "persecution;  i.€„ 
the  lawn  enarle<l  nnd  prforcf.>d,  fOF  rvpTeMion  of  heresy,  during  (he  ages  of  faith." 
The  fieviev  adds,  "Now  it  m  undeniable  that  for  the  exiat«Qce  of  auch  lava  the 
Cbureh  la  nuunly  rapoDaible.'! 
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We  turn  to  the  influence  which  the  Reformation  has  exerted 
upon  the  intellect,  or  its  relation  to  literature  and  science.  Ref- 
erence is  frequently  made  by  polemical  writers  on  tlie  Catholic 
side  to  complaints  which  Erasnuis  uttered,  especially  in  the  last 
twelve  years  of  his  Ufe^  respecting  the  diminished  interest  in 
literature,  which  he  attributed  to  the  deleterious  agency  of  Prot- 
estantism. The  statements  of  Era.'imus  at  that  time,  when  his 
feelings  were  eniljitterpd,  are  to  be  received  with  allowance.  Yrt 
it  19  true  that  there  was  a  period  when  the  studies  in  w^hich  Eras- 
mus and  the  Humanists  took  special  delight  were  regarded  with 
a  less  lively  interestj  and  that  this  may  be  set  down  as  an  I'ffect 
of  the  Lutheran  movement.  It  is  the  ordinary  complaint  of 
men  of  letters  that  in  times  of  public  agitation  concerning  the 
highest  interests  of  mankindj  grammar  and  rhetoric  are  neglected. 
Even  the  true  interests  of  learning  in  such  eras  may  suffer  a  tem- 
porary loss.  In  the  old  age  of  Erasmus,  the  nibdi^  of  men  were 
intensely  absorbed  in  religious  investigation  and  controversT,''; 
and,  as  a  natural  result,  purely  literary  pursuits  were  for  a  while, 
in  a  degree  harmful  to  them,  eclipsed  by  other  and  more  exciting 
studies. 

In  Spain  Protestantism  was  trampled  out  and  the  Catholic 
system  had  unlimited  sway.  The  golden  age  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, when  the  mo3t  celebrated  authors  —  Cervantes,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Calderon  —  flourished,  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  This  may  seem  to  si>eak  well  for  the  ecclesiastical 
system  to  which  the  Spanish  people  were  subjected.  But  this, 
if  it  was  the  blossoming,  wa-s  also  the  expiring  era  of  Spanisti 
letters.  A  deathlike  lethargy,  the  inevitable  result  of  supersti- 
tion and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  was  creeping  over  the  nation. 
This  decline  of  the  Spanish  intellect,  and  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced it,  have  been  well  described  by  the  Historian  of  Spanish 
literature.  "That  generous  and  manly  spirit,"  aays  Ticknor, 
''which  is  the  breath  of  intellectual  life  to  any  people,  was  re- 
strained and  stifled.  Some  departments  of  literature^  such  as 
forensic  eloquence  and  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  satirical  poetry, 
and  elegant  didactic  prose,  hardly  appeared  at  all ;  others,  like 
epic  poetry,  were  strangely  perverted  and  misdirected;  whili 
yet  others,  like  the  drania^  the  ballads,  and  the  lighter  forms  of 
lyrical  verse,  seemed  to  grow  exuberant  and  lawless,  from  the 
very  restraints  imposed  on  the  rest;    restraints  which  in  fact 
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forced  poetica?  genius  mtfl  channels  where  it  would  otherwise 
have  flowed  much  more  scantily  and  with  much  less  luxuriant 
results/'  Of  the  books  pubHshetl  in  this  period,  Tickuor  atldw: 
they  "  bore  everywhere  marks  of  the  subjection  to  which  the  press 
and  those  who  wrote  for  it  were  alike  reduced.  From  the  abject 
title-pages  and  dedications  of  the  authors  themselvcB,  through 
the  crowd  of  certificates  collected  from  their  friends  to  establish 
the  orthodoxy  of  works  that  were  often  as  little  connected  with 
religion  as  fairy  tales,  down  to  the  colophon,  supplicating  pardon 
for  any  unconscious  neglect  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  or 
any  too  free  use  of  classical  mythology,  we  are  continually  op- 
pressed with  painful  proofs,  not  only  how  completely  the  human 
mind  was  enslaved  in  Spain,  but  how  grievously  it  had  become 
cramped  and  crippled  by  the  chains  it  had  so  long  worn." '  These 
effects  were  not  due  solely  to  the  action  of  the  In<]uiisition  or  of 
the  despotic  civil  government,  but  to  that  8upeTQtUious  habit  of 
the  nation,  that  unique  mingling  of  religion  and  chivalrous  loy- 
alty to  the  king,  which  rendered  this  whole  system  of  intellectual 
tyranny  possible.  It  was  this  perversion  of  natural  feeling  which 
moved  even  Lope  clc  Vega  and  Cervantes  to  exult  when  six  hun- 
dred thousand  industrious  and  unoffending  Moors  were  driven 
out  of  their  native  country.^  The  same  stern  censors  who  visited 
with  death  the  legist  taint  of  heresy  tolerated  a  drama  more  im- 
moral than  it  had  ever  been  before,  The  willing  submission  of 
the  people  to  the  yoke  of  the  Inquisition  extinguished  the  last 
remaining  sparks  of  independence  and  of  intellectual  freedom. 
As  we  approach  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "the 
Inquisition  and  the  despotism  seem  to  be  everywhere  present  and 
to  have  cast  their  blight  over  everj-thing."  * 

The  history  of  the  Italian  people  hail  been  of  such  a  character 
that  a  degradation  like  that  which  befell  Spain  could  not  happen 
to  Italy.  Yet,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  litera- 
ture dcciiiiedj  and  the  intellectual  vigor  of  the  nation  appeared 
to  waste  away.*  The  destruction  of  republican  liberty  and  the 
dreadful  calamities  under  which  the  country  had  suffered  during 
the  half-century  which  followed  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII. 
are  partly  responsible  for  this  result.    The  Spanish  dominion, 

^  HiHory  of  Spaninh  Litemturr,  i.  470.  *   Ihid.,  p.  467. 

'  Ihvi..  iii,  2^18,     Svf^.  also,  Cambruigt  Modrm  HxHory.  ttt :  544  B«q. 
*  SUmoncli,  HUl.  dem  RtpvU.  lUd.,  xvi.  2J7  seq.     Hitt.  of  Lit.  in  Sotiikfm 
Europe,  i.  cli.  xvi. 
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which  was  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula,  waa  fatal 
to  all  free  and  manly  exertion.     But  the  Church,  stimulated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Reaction,  contributed  directly  to  the 
repression  of  that  mental  activity  and  power,  which  had  niade 
Italy  the  pioneer  for  other  nations  in  the  path  of  culture  and 
learning.    In  this  long  period,  extending  through  the  seventeenth 
century,  only  one  great  name  —  that  of  Tasao,  who  published  his 
principal  work  in  1581  —  appears ;  and  Tasso  is  not  a  poet  of  the 
first  order.    Art  revived,  for  a  time,  in  the  school  of  the  Caracci ; 
but  Art,  toOj  liad  passed  its  meridian,  and  its  glory  was  departing. 
The  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  called  by  the  Italians 
the  "Seicentisti,"  a  term  which  carries  with  it  an  association  of 
inferiority.     In  this  period  there  abounded  what  the  Italians 
aptly  name  dilettantism;    an  indication  that  a  literature  has 
entered  into  the  period  of  decay.    The  zeal  for  classical  learning 
had  grown  cold.     The  little  regard  felt  even  for  perfection  of 
literary  form  is  illustrated  by  such  a  work  —  which  was  one  of 
the  principal  historical  productions  of  the  time  —  as  the  Annals 
of  Baroniua.'    Yet  in  two  directions  signs  of  a  fresh  intellectual 
energy  appeared.     A  clasa  of  philosophers  arose,  who  renounced 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  plunged  into  bold  speculations 
upon  the  nature  of  the  universe.     This  tendency  was  checked 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Churchjf  Giorttano  Bruno  was  carried 
to  Rome  and  burned  at  the  stake,  in  1600.    Tliere  was,  however, 
a  curiosity  for  physical  research,  which  kept  within  sober  limits, 
and  promised  the  best  fruits  to  science.     But  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  Inquisition  was  laid  upon  these  attractive  studies.    The  per- 
secution of  Galileo  did  not  crush  them ;  they  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  be  the  chief  province  In  which  the  Italian  mind  was  dis- 
tinguished;   but   that  event  checked  and  discouraged    them, 
Galileo,  a  man  of  genius,  whose  eminence  as  a  discoverer  in  sci- 
ence had  been  well  earned,  was  directed  by  Pope  Paul  V.  In  1616, 
through  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  the 
earth's  motion  round  the  sun,  to  teach  it  no  more,  and  to  write 
no  more  on  the  subject.'    At  the  same  time,  the  Congregation  of 

1  Ranfcp,  Hiaiory  nf  the  Paper,  i.  495, 

■  A.  Vdq  Reuniont,  Bcitr&tjv  t.  Hal.  Grachii!f\lr',  L  303-425  {GaJUei  u.  Rom.'). 
Von  Reumont  wm  a  ksrncd  Cfttholic  scliotar,  S«,  aUo,  The  Privais  Lift  of  GalS»o 
(Londonj  18.70).  The  proliibition  of  Paul  V.  was:  "Ut  dpjnifiliem,  quod  sal  ait 
centrum  mundi  et  iEnmobiliif,  et  terra  moveatur.  omniuo  relinquat,  nee  earn  da 
Cetera  qilQvia  modo  ttMieal,  doceat,  aut  ilefemlut  verbw  allt  flcriptiF,"  VoU  S^\^ 
mont,  p.  317. 
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the  Inquisition  declared  this  opuilon  to  be  heretical.  Coper-* 
nicus  was  a  Rgman  Catholic  and  had  dedicated  his  book  to  Paul 
III.;  but  orthodoxy  had  now  grown  more  timid  and  jealous  of 
scientific  researches.  For  fifteen  years  Galileo  abstained  from 
publishing  anything  further  on  the  subject;  but  in  1&32  he  put 
forth  his  Dialogues  relative  to  the  two  cosmical  systems  of 
PtolemiEus  and  Copernicus;  having  previously  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  submit  it  to  ecclesiastical  censorship  at  Rome  and 
at  Florence.  This  pubhcation,  notwithstanding  the  former 
injunction  laid  upon  him,  waa  the  occasion  of  his  subsequent 
troubles.  The  old  philosopher  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Rome 
and  answer  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  Pope  Urban 
VIIL  insisted  that  the  obnoxious  opinion  must  be  forbidden,  as 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures.*  The  explanations  of  Galileo,  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  violate  the  former  prohibition,  and  that  he 
had  presented  the  Copemican  doetnne  only  as  an  hypothesis, 
were  of  no  avail.  He  was  required  to  abjure  this  doctrine  on 
his  knees  as  false,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  during  the 
Pope's  pleasure.  Although  he  was  not  shut  up  in  a  cell,  but  was 
permitted  to  reside  with  friends,  and  in  his  otati  villa,  he  was  atill 
subjected  to  uncomfortable  and  humiliating  restrictions,  and  to 
the  repeated  exercise  of  an  annoying  surveillance.  His  aged 
limbs  were  not  stretched  upon  the  rack ;  but  there  was  a  moral 
tortme  in  being  forced  to  deny  wliat  he  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
Of  the  deep  distress  which  this  inexorable  demand  occasioned 
him  we  have  ample  proof.'  It  is  true  that  personal  enmities 
—  the  hatred  of  Galileo's  scientific  enemies,  the  feeling  of  the 
Bftrberini  towards  the  Medici  —  had  an  agency  in  the  proceed- 
ings against  Galileo,  and  that  the  Pope  imagined  himself  to  be 
covertly  ridiculed  in  the  condemned  Dialogue;  but  these  hostile 
influences  would  have  been  powerless,  had  not  a  prevailing  spirit 
of  intolerance  been  ready  to  lend  itself  to  the  persecution.  Much 
is  said,  by  a  class  of  writers,  of  the  "imprudence''  of  Galileo  in 
attempting  to  harmonize  his  doctrine  with  Scripture,  and  in 
entering  at  all  into  the  province  of  exegesis.  But  the  most  that 
he  did  in  this  way  was  to  affirm  that  the  Bible  accommo<lates  its 
language  to  common  notions  and  does  not  aim  to  teach  scientific 

(  Von  Keumont,  p.  3S0. 

*  /buj..  p.  303.  WhE»wel]  rattr^ly  ptt*  in  what  lie  tmya  of  the  mooil  of 
CiAJilfQ  —  iM  if  tliMMt  cvi<nl»  wcfv  mot  rdt  by  him  to  b«  seriouK.  HUtortf  v1  0-4 
Inductive  Scienw*.  I.  SOiiJ  wk). 
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truth;  and  his  explanations  of  Biblical  passages  were^  as  the 
Inquisition,  in  the  Act  of  Condemnation,  testifies,  in  answer  to 
objections  alleged  against  his  theory.^  He  must  not  suggest  a 
diflFerent  interpretation  of  the  Scriptural  passages  by  which  his 
adversaries  were  permitted  to  confute  his  opinion !  The  crime 
of  his  persecutors  is  not  extenuated,  but  aggravated,  if  their 
accu^tion  is  reduced  to  this  trivial  charge  of  imprudence. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  which  the  Reformation  failed^  France 
was  the  only  one  in  which  literature  was  not  blighted.  In  France, 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  consitlered  tlie  Augustan  age  of  letters. 
Three  elements  entered  into  the  creation  of  this  brilliant  era  — 
the  monarchy,  antiquity,  and  religion.'  Tlie  splendor  of  the 
tlirone,  the  pride  awakened  by  the  conquests  of  the  King  and  by 
the  apparent  power  of  France,  kindled  the  intellect  of  the  nation.' 
The  monarch  was  the  sim,  and  the  train  of  authors  were  as  planets 
moving  about  him  and  basking  in  his  rays.  Moreover,  the  clas- 
sical tone  of  the  Renaissance  had  survived  in  fuU  power.  Most 
of  the  literary  men  looketl  to  antiquity  for  their  models  and  rules 
of  composition.  With  the  poets  and  critics,  the  unities  of  the 
ancient  drama  were  laws  to  be  sacredly  observed.  If  we  look 
at  the  religious  element,  we  see  the  deep  traces  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  Jansenist  school,  from  which  emanated  the  Provincial 
Letters  of  Pascal,  pronounced  by  Voltaire  the  finest  specimen  of 
French  prose  in  this  whole  period.  The  great  figvire  in  the  reli- 
gious world  is  Bossuet,  the  champion  of  Gallican  against  ultra- 
montane Catholicism,  and  the  author  of  the  most  liberal  and  the 
least  obnoxious  exposition  of  the  Catholic  creed.  The  com- 
parative freedom  of  thought  that  remained  in  France  was  an 
essential  condition  of  its  literary  activity.  In  the  last  days  of 
Louis  XIV.  literature  declined.  Aa  we  pass  beyond  his  reign, 
we  enter  the  era  in  which  a  skeptical  philosophy  prevailed,  and 


'  "And  that,  to  ttie  objecHotis  put  forfh  to  thee  at  various  times,  ba^Kd  on 
and  dr&wn  frutn  Holy  Scripture,  thou  didst  answer,  comtuenting  upon  tuui  ex- 
plaining the  said  Scripture  after  thy  gwn  faahiDn.'''  Liife,  p.  300.  The  lctt<:r 
of  Galileo  to  Cast^'lU  (Liff,  p.  74)  expounds  in  a  v^ry  aeruibla  way  hU  lAen  of  the 
relation  of  the  Bib'e  tn  Brience.  He  gave  greM  offence  by  a  pfl>a4^e  in  another 
letter  ill  which  he  said  that  ha  ttad  b(:&rd  an  Etitiin^nt  occli^siaBitic — Curdiiial 
Baronius  wm  the  person  mp&nt  — say  that  the  Holy  Oho^t  li»tl  designed  to  show 
U9  how  to  get  to  heaven,  not  how  heave'tt  moVea.  Von  R^Utnobtr  p.  3lt.  Biit 
Ch9  sentence  of  the  luquiaitJon  condemns  the  Oopernican  doctrine  aa  "faJ»u  &uJ 
coairary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

*  ViUenuin,  Lii.  an  Dix-huiiiime  Siid^,  i.  3, 

■  Niaard,  Hi*t.  tie  la  Lii.  f  ron^.,  I.  ch.  vli.  Atid  p.  430. 
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in  which  literature  was  divorced  not  only  from  the  Church,  but 
also  from  faith  in  the  Christian  Revelation. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
after  the  Reformat  ion,  upon  science  and  culture,  it  is  necessary 
to  lake  into  view  the  systematic  cenaorship  of  boots,  which  that 
Church  established,  and  the  literary  and  educational  influence  of 
the  Order  of  Jesuits.  In  1546  Charles  V,  obtained  from  the 
theological  faculty  of  Louvain  a  catalogue  of  publications  which 
tlie  people  were  to  be  prohibited  from  reading;  his  design  being 
to  stop  the  progre^  of  heresy  in  the  Netherlands,  His  example 
was  followed  by  Paul  IV.,  who  published,  in  1559,  a  list  of  the 
same  kind,  with  a  denunciation  of  penalties  against  all  who 
ebouJd  disregard  its  rigid  prohibitions.  Under  the  auspices  oi 
the  Council  of  Trent  there  was  issued  by  the  authority  of  Pius 
IV.,  in  1564,  another  Prohibitory  Index,  which  has  since  been 
frequently  published  with  successive  enlargements.  Tlie  Pro- 
hibitory Indexes  proscribe  authors  or  entire  works  without 
reservation ;  the  Expurgatory  Indexes,  whether  united  with  these 
or  not,  specify  passages  to  be  expunged  or  altered.  The  Index 
of  1564  contained  ten  stringent  rules  respecting  forbidden  books, 
and  the  inspection  of  printingHDfficea  and  book  shops ;  to  which, 
on  various  occasions,  other  regulations  have  been  added. 

The  long  Prohibitory  Catalogue,  although  it  comprises  many 
of  the  principal  works  in  history,  general  literature,  and  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  in  theology  and  morals,  which  liave  been  pro- 
duced in  modern  times,  conveys  no  adequate  idea  of  the  power 
of  such  a  tyrannical  supervision  in  the  countries  where  it  was 
carried  out  with  rigor,  to  fetter  the  intellect  and  to  paralyze  its 
energies.'  Milton  introduces  into  the  "Areopagitica,"  a  reminis- 
cence of  his  intercourse  with  the  learned  men  of  Italy,  who  *'  did 
nothing  but  bemoan  the  servile  condition  into  which  learning 
amongst  them  was  brought;  that  this  it  was  which  had  damped 
the  glory  of  Italian  wits;   that  nothing  had  there  been  written 

'  On  the  tndn  Libramm  ProhOnitmim^  C  1870>  are  th*  iujueh  of  aueh  historiajis 
na  Hallfriti,  Bumet,  Hum«,  Oibbon,  Moshfira,  SidmoniJi,  Bayle,  Pridpaux,  Botta, 
Bnrpi,  Ranke ;  at  such  philosoptiLcaL  wribera  fa  Mnlebraacbp,  Spinoca,  Kaut,  Locke, 
Bacon,  Dm  Cartes,  WhatcJy,  Cousin ;  of  publinfUii^  like  Montf^iuieu  and  Grotiui; 
of  DDUDeDt  popta,  Aa  Aiinsta  wi  Milton.  The  writings  ol  the  ftefarmerB^  Prot-- 
eetatil  VPnuolLs  of  tke  Biblp,  aLI  Protmtant  rativliMmit,  crwda,  pubUcAtion«  at 
■ynotlu]  acts,  of  conferrnct^  snij  of  liiJtputjttioiu,  lilurfciEw;  alio  diotiooanoa  and 
lexicaTia — like    the    Ipxican    of    Sf{'|>liiinU9 — Unlt«a    lii.!y    have    beCD    previoUftly 

I-       •  ^ 
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now,  these  many  years,  but  flattery  and  fustian.  TTiere  it  was 
that  I  found  and  viaited  the  famous  Galileo  grown  old,  a  prisoner 
to  the  Inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the 
Franciscan  and  Dotiiinican  licensers  thought."* 

Violations  of  the  liberty  of  opinion  and  of  the  press  are  not 
exclusively  the  sins  of  Roman  Catholics.  In  Protestant  coun- 
tnea,  after  the  Reformation,  the  supervision  of  the  printing  and 
circulation  of  books  devolved  on  the  State.  A  teasing  and 
meddlesome  censorship,  and  sometimes  a  severe  penal  code, 
were  established  by  various  governments.  In  Elngland,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  printers  and  booksellers  were  restricted  by 
rigorous  enactments,  and  the  importation  of  books  was  regulated 
by  proclamations  from  the  Council.  The  law  inflicted  penalties 
on  the  sale,  or  even  the  possession,  of  learned  works  of  Catholic 
theology.  In  some  cases  libraries  were  searched,  and  books, 
obnoxioas  only  on  account  of  their  doctrines,  were  seized.  Whit- 
gift  caused  the  penal  rules  on  this  whole  subject  to  be  sharp- 
ened, and  exercised  vigilance  in  enforcing  them.  One  of  the 
charges  against  Laud  at  his  impeachment,  in  1644,  was  that  he 
had  suppressed  the  Geneva  Bible  and  other  books  in  which 
popery  was  attacked.  But  the  managers  of  the  impeachment 
coupled  with  this  charge  the  accusation  that  he  had  permitted 
to  be  introduced  and  sold  works  in  which  Amunian  and  Roman 
Catholic  opinions  were  countenanced.'  It  was  not  his  suppression 
of  books,  but  of  a  particular  class  of  books,  which  constituted 
his  offense.  In  the  same  year  Milton  dedicated  to  Parliament 
his  ringing  speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  the 
"  Areopagitica/'  which  he  fitly  prefaced  by  lines  from  Euripides, 
beginning :  — 

"This  ia  true  liberty,  when  IreeboTO  men. 
Having  to  advise  the  public^  may  apeak  free, 
Which  he  who  caxt,  and  will,  deservea  hiifh  praUe."' 

'  It  was  his  own  visit  to  Galileo  at  Arcetri  that  suggested  to  Uilton  thA  coiii' 
pnrisoQ  of  the  shield  qE  Lucifer  to 

"the  moan,  whose  orb 

Through  qptic  gl»aa,  the  Tusoan.  ertigt  Viem 
At  ev^tiing  from  the  top  ai  Fesali, 
Or  in  VoldBrno,  to  de^ery  new  landa, 
niv-cTB  or  nmUntaioB,  iQ  her  efMitty  globe." 
■  yeal.  History  of  the  Puricna,  ii.  515  seq. 

•  One  of  Milton's  argunicnla  Ja  that  "the  infection,  which  ia  from  boolu  of 
controversy  in  religion,"  is  more  dangeroua  to  the  Learned  than  to  the  ignorant  ; 
and  he  refem  (o  tbe  Bcutt  Arininiiia,  who  "wbd  perverted"  by  Teaming  "a  name- 
leas  tliBCOurse,  written  at  Delft/'     It  ia  «uriouH  that  Malton,  aa  liia  treatise  on 
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But  even  Milton,  it  may  be  observed  here,  did  not  carry  his 
doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience  so  far  as  to  lead  him  to  favor 
the  toleration  of  the  mass  and  other  ceremoniejs  of  Roman 
Catholic  worsliip,  which,  as  being  idolatrous,  he  thought  shoiild 
be  forbidden.*  Parliament,  in  the  Puritan  period,  passed 
severe  oniinances  and  laws  for  the  restraint  of  printing.'  But 
the  Restoration  renewed  the  extreme  severity  of  the  old  enacts 
ments,  and  the  Licensing  Act  placed  all  printing  under  the 
control  of  the  government.  Under  the  judges  Scrogge  and 
Jeffries,  there  was  a  cruel  enforcement  of  the  hateful  provisions 
of  this  act.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution,  when  Parlia- 
ment, in  1695^  refused  to  renew  this  measure,  that  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press  was  given  up  by  the  law  of  England.  There 
might  be  continued  persecution,  through  the  wide  extension 
given  to  the  law  of  libel ;  but  there  was  a  gradual  progress 
towartls  the  abolition  of  all  unjust  restrictions  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  printed  matter.  The  multiplying  of  newspapers  was  a 
practical  assertion  of  this  liberty.  Thus  it  appears  that  under 
Protestant  institutions,  although  the  freedom  of  discussion  and 
of  the  press  was  not  at  once  attainetl,  although  tyrannical  laws 
were  framed  and  esecutedj  the  tendency  has  still  been  in  the 
direction  of  an  emancipation  of  the  minds  of  men  from  this  as 
from  other  kinds  of  unjustifiable  restraint  That  the  genius  of 
Protestantism  requires  this  Uberty  ia  now  almost  universally 
conceded. 

I^Vom  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  education  in 
Catholic  countries  fell  very  much  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits. 
Among  the  members  of  this  society,  and  among  the  pupils  who 
were  trained  by  it,  there  ia  included  a  long  list  of  men  who  arc 
distinguished  for  services  rendered  to  science  and  learning. 
But,  generally  speaking,  it  is  in  mathematics,  physical  science, 
and  antiquarian  research  -*  departments  standing  in  no  close 
relation  to  their  moral  and  dogmatic  system  —  that  they  have 
won  their  eminence.  The  Jesuit  Society  has  produced  acute 
writers  in  casuistry  and  polemical  theology,  such  men  as  Suarez 

Ohrulian  Doctrint  proves,  h)n)«i)f  b«vain?  ILh  AmLinjui,  ftnd  kii  AriaD  bemdea. 
When  lie  published  Paradiae  Lotl,  in  1337,  lie  hnd  mme  rUfficulty  ia  procurinff 
B  lioQiiH;  puUy  on  account  of  the  illxistrmUon,  in  the  fint  book,  of  the  wLifwo 

"witli  f«u-or«biAge 

P*TpIe5»«  moTuurha," 
>  8«e  hi«  Tnct,  0/  Trum  Rtiigum,  Hwrets,  Schim,  ToUntUMf  eta.  (1073). 
"  May,  Centt.  Huicry  of  England,  iL  101. 
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and  Bellaimioe,  But  it  has  accomplished  little  in  the  higher 
walks  of  literature  and  philosophy,  which  require  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  freedom  :  and  the  effect  of  its  training,  as  a  rule, 
has  not  been  to  stimulate  and  fructify  the  mind,  and  to  put  it 
on  the  path  of  ori^nal  acti\^ty  and  production. 

In  all  Protestant  lands,  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Bible 
in  the  venacular  tongues  has  proved  an  instrument  of  culture 
of  inestimable  value.  Apart  from  its  direct  reUgious  influence, 
the  Bible  has  carried  into  the  households^  even  of  the  humblest 
classes,  a  most  effective  means  of  mental  stimulation  and 
instruction.  By  its  history,  poetry,  ethics,  theology,  it  has 
expanded  the  intellect  of  common  men,  and  roused  them  to 
reflection  on  themes  of  the  highest  moment.  The  scene  which 
Bums  depicts  in  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  suggests  not 
only  the  religious  power  of  the  Bible  in  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
but  also  its  elevating  and  inspiring  influence  within  the  entire 
sphere  of  mental  action.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  never,  by  a 
general  prohibition,  interdicted  the  use  of  the  Bible  to  the  laity; 
but  it  has  done  little  to  promote  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  ten 
Rules  relating  to  the  censorstiip  of  books,  which  emanated  from 
the  Council  of  Trent,  impose  severe  restrictions  upon  the  circu- 
lation and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  languages. 
"Inasmuch,"  they  say,  "as  it  is  manifest  from  experience,  that 
if  the  Holy  Bible,  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  be  indis- 
criminately allowed  to  every  one,  the  temerity  of  men  will  cause 
more  evil  than  good  to  arise  from  it;  it  is,  on  this  pointy  referred 
to  the  judgment  of  the  bishops  or  inquisitors,  who  niay,  by  the 
advice  of  the  priest  or  confessor,  permit  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  by  Catholic  authors,  to  those 
piTsons  whose  faith  and  piety,  they  apprehend,  will  be  aug- 
mented, and  not  injured  by  it;  and  this  permission  they  must 
have  in  writing.  But  if  any  one  shall  have  the  presumption  to 
read  or  possess  it  without  such  written  permission,  he  shall  not 
receive  absolution  until  he  have  first  delivered  up  such  Bible  to 
the  ordinary.  Booksellers,  however,  who  shall  sell,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  to  persons  not  having 
such  permission,  shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  books,  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  bishop  to  some  pious  use ;  and  be  subjected  to  such 
other  penalties  as  the  bishop  shall  judge  proper,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  offense.    But  regulars  shall  neither  read  nor 


purchase  such  Bibles  without  &  special  license  from  their  su- 
periors." '  This  rule  fairly  indicates  the  policy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  since  the  Tridentine  Council.  This  policy  had  its 
origin  after  the  movements  of  the  laity,  in  Romanic  couEtrics, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  against  ecclesiastical  abuses,  when  the 
Waldenses  and  other  sects  resorted  to  the  Bible  and  encouraged 
the  reading  of  it.  In  England  the  opposition  to  VVickliffe  had  a 
similar  effect  in  leading  the  authorities  of  the  Church  to  dis- 
countenance the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The 
Janaenists,  Arnauld  and  his  associates,  advocated  a  more  free 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity;  but  they  were  combated 
on  this  point,  as  on  other  pecuUarities  of  their  system.  Even 
in  recent  times  fuliiiinations  have  been  aent  forth  from  the  Vati- 
can against  Bible  societies ;  and  this  hostility  is  not  only  <lirected 
against  translations  made  by  Protestants,  but  against  the  un- 
restricted circulation  of  any  versions  in  the  language  of  the 
people.  Back  of  all  these  rules  and  prohibitionSj  however, 
there  is  another  formidable  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  general 
reailing  of  the  Bible  among  Roman  Catholic  laymen.  It  arises 
from  the  doctrine  that  they  are  incapable  of  interpreting  it. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  the  Scriptures  were  rendered 
into  the  languages  of  the  tribes  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  carried. 
The  Fathers  were  not  opposed  to  the  reading  of  them  by  the 
people.  Even  as  late  as  Gregory  1,  they  recommend  it.  But 
the  practice  began  to  fall  into  tlisuse  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalent  belief  that  laymen  are  incompetent  to  understand  it 
—  incapable  of  deciphering  its  meaning  for  themselves.  Prot- 
estant teachers,  on  the  contrary,  have  declared  that  the  Bible 
is  intelUgible  to  plfun  men,  and  have  universally  inculcated  upon 
all  the  obligation  to  read  it  habitually.  The  English  version 
and  the  translation  of  Luther  have  entered  hito  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  nations  to  which  they  severally  belong,  with  an  ex- 
citing and  transforming  energy,  the  wholesome  effect  and  full 
extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  To  say  nothing 
of  a  strictly  religious  influence,  if  we  could  subtract  from  the 
German  nund  the  effect,  regarded  only  from  an  intellectual 
point  of  view,  of  Luther  s  Bible,  an*l  do  the  same  in  the  ca.se  of 
the  authorized  English  version  in  its  relation  to  the  English- 
fipe^king  race,  how  incalculable  would  be  the  loss ! 

■  App.  i.  ml  Cuneil.  Tri>L.  De  libria  pToMb.   Rtfg.  iv.     The  nUc«  ftr»  traiulkted 
by  Mendiiun,  Tfu  LUerory  PtiHty  vf  <A*  Chtavh  of  Rome,  p.  63  acq. 
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The  effect  of  the  Reformation  upon  literature  in  Englajid  is 
generally  understood.  The  age  of  EUzabeth^  the  era  of  Spenser 
and  Raleigh,  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  was  the  period 
in  which  the  feiment  caused  by  the  Reformation  was  at  its 
height,  and  when  Protestantism  established  its  supremacy  over 
the  English  mind.  That  Protestantism  was  a  life-giving  ele- 
ment in  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  eminent  authors  of  that 
and  of  the  following  ages  drew  their  inspiration,  admits  of  nn 
reasonable  doubt.  We  have  only  to  imagine  that  the  re^gn  of 
Mary  and  her  religious  system  had  continued  through  the 
sixteenth  century^  and  we  shall  appreciate  the  indispensable 
part  which  Protestantism  took  in  the  creation  of  that  great 
literary  epoch.  The  great  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
have  been  called  "men  of  the  Renaissance,  not  men  of  the 
Reformation,*' '  A  brilliant  French  author  has  even  grouped 
them,  together  under  the  title  of  the  "Pagan  Renaissance.*" 
It  is  quite  true  that  they  derived  their  materials  largely  from 
the  poets  and  novehsta  of  Italy;  that  the  influence  of  the 
Italian  culture  is  manifest  in  their  works.  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  classification  just  mentioned  is  not  so  incorrect. 
Moreover^  the  English  writers  of  this  grand  era  were  true  to 
themselves;  they  are  market!  by  a  fresh  vigor  and  genuine 
naturalness.  At  the  same  time,  their  veneration  for  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  their  profound,  unaffected  faith,  are  equally 
conspicuous;  and  by  this  quality  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  school  of  the  Renaissance  in  southern  Europe.  The  same 
French  critic  to  whom  we  have  referred,  adverts,  in  another 
passage,  to  the  constant  influence  of  "the  grave  and  grand 
idea"  of  rehgion,  and  adds:  *'In  the  greatest  prose  writers, 
Bacon,  Burton,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Raleigh,  we  see  the  fruits 
of  veneration,  a  settled  belief  in  the  obscure  beyond:  in  short, 
faitli  and  prayer.  Several  prayers  ^Titten  by  Bacon  are 
amongst  the  finest  known;  and  the  courtier,  Raleigh,  whilst 
writing  of  the  fall  of  empires,  and  how  the  barbarous  nations 
had  destroyed  this  grand  and  magnificent  Roman  Empire, 
ended  Ms  book  with  the  ideas  and  tone  of  a  Bossuet."  '  It  ia 
not  more  true  that  Shakespeare  rises  above  all  the  narrow  con- 

'  Mftttkipw  Arnold,  Sehoola  and  t/nii«raiii>«  on  the  ConHnmi,  p,  154. 

■  T*ine,  Hittory  of  Engluh  Lileraiuir,  i.  143  wq. 

■  i.  378,     The  passage  of  Raleigh  in  the  opostroplie,  b^iaaiag  :  "O,  eloqucn'Ct 
Jiut,  ud  nughtie  DeithJ  " 
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finea  of  sect,  than  that  his  dramas  reveal  a  deep  faith  in  a  super- 
natural order,  and  are  pervaded  with  the  fundamental  verities 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  boldness  and  independejic«  of 
the  Elizabethan  writers,  their  feariess  and  earnest  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  their  solemn  sense  of  religion,  apart  from  all  asceti- 
cism and  superstition,  are  among  the  effects  of  the  Reformation,' 
This  is  equally  true  of  them  as  it  is  of  Milton  and  of  the  greatest 
of  their  successors.  Nothing  save  the  impulse  which  Protes- 
tantism gave  to  the  English  mind,  and  the  intellectual  ferment 
which  was  engendered  by  it,  will  account  for  the  Uterary  phe- 
nomena of  the  Elizabethan  times. 

The  Reformation  in  Germany  transferred  literary  activity 
from  the  South  to  the  North.*  Since  that  time,  the  Uterary 
achievements  on  the  Catholic  siile  have  been,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Protestants,  insignificant.  A  learned  Catholic 
scholar  has  stated  the  difficulty  which  he  experienced  in  finding 
Catholic  names  worthy  of  note,  when  he  undertook  the  task  of 
describing  the  state  of  learning  in  Germany  in  the  period  after 
the  Reformation.'  He  attributes  this  intellectual  dearth  to  the 
methods  of  education  adopted  by  the  Jesuits,  who  obtained  so 
extensive  a  control  over  the  instruction  of  the  young.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  theological  controversy  ami  the  desolating 
effects  of  war  prevented  Germany  from  emulating  England  in 
the  path  of  science  and  literature.  But  the  eighteenth  century 
opens  with  the  illustrious  name  of  Leibnitz;  and  from  that 
time,  especially  from  the  middle  of  that  century,  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  German  mind  in  all  branches  of  human  knowledge 
have  surpassed  those  of  any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern, 
Germany  h&a  earned  the  distinction  of  being  the  land  of  scholars. 
It  appears  that  in  England,  immediately  after  the  Reformation, 
the  cause  of  learning  suffered  in  consecjuence  of  the  injury  done 
to  schools  by  the  confiscations  of  Henry  VIII.  and  by  the  rapac- 
ity of  his  courtiers  and  those  of  Edward,*  Tlie  attention  gpven 
to  theological  disputes  in  the  Univeraties  tended  for  a  while  to 
the  same  result.    In  Germany,  most  of  the  Protestant  leaders 

'  A  just  view  of  Uiia  nutter  is  preaeated  by  Haclilt,  Leetvre*  on  the  DtaMatit 
Lit.  of  tAe  Agt  cf  Eiitabeth  {\e<H.  i.]>  whent  the  influence  of  the  RcfomiaUon  in 
(doquently   tra<cnl. 

*  Oemriua,  Oich.  d.  poetiuh.  WatUfnot-Lit.,  Tb.  Ui.  20. 

*  DuElingtT,  Vorlrage,  etc.  C  Munich,  1S72  ). 

*  WaJton,  Hiataty  of  En^liah  Pwdn/.  i.  ■}  xxxvi.;  Arooltl,  ScfiooU  and  Vntvrr- 
titiet.  etc.,  p.  I!>3, 
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were  devoted  Humanists.  In  the  ferment  excited  at  first  by 
the  Wittenberg  Reform,  th^re  was  danger  that  science  and 
education  would  be  neglected;  and  of  this  danger  Melancthon 
was  painfully  aensible.'  He  made  schools  an  object  of  earnest 
care.  For  his  services  in  this  direction  he  haa  worn  ance  the 
honorable  title  of  "Preceptor  of  Germany." 

In  no  Protestant  countries  was  the  particular  effect  of  the 
Reformation  which  we  are  now  considering  more  striking  than 
in  Holland  and  in  Scotland.  Holland,  as  it  emergetl  victorious 
from  its  struggle  with  Spain,  became  everywhere  famous  for 
the  number  and  erutiition  of  ita  scholars,  and  for  the  universal 
intelligence  of  its  people.  In  the  early  part  of  the  scventeentii 
century,  Leyden^  wliich  owed  its  University  to  the  victory 
which  it  gained  over  its  besiegers  Ln  1574,  was  the  moist  renowned 
seat  of  learning  in  western  Europe.  Two  thousand  puiiils 
resorted  to  it  at  one  time,  and  scholars  like  Scaliger  were  drawn 
into  the  ranks  of  its  teachers.  In  the  valor  of  its  inhabitants 
and  their  culture,  in  connection  with  the  diminutive  mze  of  its 
territory,  Holland  resembled  the  Greece  of  ancient  times.  Even 
more  conspicuous  is  the  intellectual  influence  of  Protestantism 
upon  Scotland.  Holland  was  not  wanting  in  intellectual  ac- 
tivity before  the  Reformation ;  but  Scotland  owes  almost  every- 
thing to  the  rehgious  reform.  Before,  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  ignorant  and  in  a  state  of  servile  dependence  on  the  nobles. 
The  preaching  of  Knox  struck  a  deep  root  in  the  heart  of  the 
Scotch  commons.  When  the  nobles  faltered,  or  consulted  ex- 
pediency or  selfish  interest,  it  was  found  that  the  middling 
and  lower  orders  of  the  people,  who  had  embraced  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  could  not  be  managed,  but  were  steadfast  in  defense 
of  their  liberty  and  religion.^  The  freedom  of  Scotland,  its 
general  intelligence,  and  the  literary  eminence  which  a  great 
array  of  i.listinguished  names  in  science  and  letters  have  given 
it,  are  the  result  of  the  Reformation.  The  minds  of  men  were 
quickened  and  invigorated  by  the  discussion  of  religious  ques- 
tions. An  atmosphere  waa  created  in  which  the  fruits  of  geniiis 
and  learning  have  appeared  in  abundance. 

'  The  anxiety  of  Mdanrthon  on  this  subji^t-t,  a  few  yeure  after  the  Li]th«t«n 
movemBiit  catniDeuced,  untL  llie  elTortii  in  hi'liaLf  of  G(]ucutian  tu  wliit^li  ht?  waa 
prompted,  are  d^wsribierl  by  Galk,  Charakteritfik  M dancthonx,  p.  119, 

•  Tbia  etTecl  of  the  Refarination  is  well  set  forth  by  Mr.  'proixde ,  Short  Si  f<lifJ'  on 
Great  S^jects,  p.  12S  (Tkic  IxilSueuoe  at  the  ReformatloL  ou  iJic  ScottLib  Ciuifftcter). 
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The  peculiar  character  of  the  Reformation  is  manifest  in 
its  influence  on  philosophy.  The  Scholastic  theology  and 
ethic*  were  intertwined  with  the  system  of  Aristotle,  lie  sub- 
version of  his  supremacy,  as  he  was  interpreted  and  as  hig 
method  was  employed  by  the  Schoolmen,  involved  the  overthrow 
of  the  whole  fabric  which  they  had  constructed  by  hLs  aid,  and 
was  an  indispensable  means  to  this  end.  This  pliilosophical 
revolution  was  begun  by  the  Humanists,  and  consummated  at 
the  Reformation.  By  the  indirect  effect  of  Protestantism,  there 
arose  another  philosophical  method,  on  the  foundation  of  which 
the  modern  schools  of  metaphysics  rest. 

Tlie  path  was  broken  for  the  assault  upon  the  Scholastic 
Aristotle,  by  the  pure  Aristotelians,  as  they  weje  called ;  those 
Italian  Humanists  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  set  up  the  ideas  which  they  professed  to  derive  from  the 
original  text  of  the  Stagirite,  against  the  Scholastic  interpreta- 
tions of  him.  The  rise  of  a  school  of  Platonists  was  not  with- 
out an  influence  in  the  same  direction.  The  Reformers  directly 
assaulted  the  principles  of  the  Aristotelian  ethics,  as  far  as  they 
were  embodied  in  the  Pelagian  theology^  and  likewise  his  dia- 
lectical method  as  underlying  the  endless  subtleties  and  be- 
wildering casuistry  of  the  media-val  systems.  It  is  a  niistakc, 
however,  to  suppose  that  Luther  was  absolutely  hostile  to 
philosophy.  His  declamation  against  -Vrietotle  is  on  the  f^ounds 
just  stated,  and  is  qualified  by  other  expressions  of  a  different 
tenor.*  Melancthoo  was  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  a  careful  and  thorough  training  for  ministers,  and  of 
building  up  the  study  of  philosophy  as  well  as  of  classical  lit- 
erature in  the  German  schools.  Accordingly  he  prepared  text- 
books on  the  basis  of  the  treatises  of  Aristotle,  which  long  held 
their  place.  Among  the  Prote.stant  theologians,  Aristotle,  in 
the  shape  in  which  he  was  now  studied,  regained  his  authority; 
so  that  when  Peter  Ramus  attacked  his  logical  system  and  en- 
deavored to  supplant  it.  the  new  scheme  was  conadered  by  many, 
among  whom  was  Beza,  a  dangerous  innovation. 

The  groimd  which  had  been  held  by  Aristotle  could  not  be 

'  "  I  would  willingly,"  he  (mid,  "  kwp  AristoUe^  books  on  lope,  rhetoric, 
■iid  po«lir»,  or  have  them  ibridgcd.  for  they  ckii  be  rca4  with  profit,  uid  exercise 
young  p«ople  in  ^peftlcing  u)d  pr«&c;hing  w^JI ,  but  the  commenta  and  toiaute  di'V'i- 
aioQe  hmd  better  be  left  off."  Andm  ehrijdl  A'det.  (Ifi20)-  For  other  puuges  frODl 
Lutber,  of  a  litu  tenor,  ma  QiuelM,  i.  U.  3,  j  4S  a.  5. 
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left  unoccupied.  Philosophy  must  be  reconstructed.  Yet  a 
new  system  would  have  to  fight  its  way  to  acceptance;  for 
Aristotle,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  of  the  Humanists  and 
of  the  Reformers,  still  maintained  his  hold  in  the  Catholic 
univeraties  —  in  Paris,  for  example^  and  in  the  universities, 
of  Italy ;  and  was  defended  as  the  prop  of  orthodox  theolc^. 
The  two  renovators  of  philosophy  are  Bacon  and  Des  Cartes, 
The  systems  of  both  are  indirectly  the  product  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Bacon  is  not  the  originator  of  a  new  method,  much 
leas  of  a  new  metaphysic;  but  in  his  vigorous  assault  upon 
the  scientific  procedure  of  the  Schoolmen^  which  wa.?  identi- 
fied with  the  name  of  Aristotle,  and  in  his  weighty  appeal 
against  the  authority  of  tradition  in  physical  study,  and 
in  behalf  of  independent  investigation  by  the  inductive  pro- 
cess, he  harmonized  with  the  spirit  and  evinced  the  influence 
of  Protestantism.  The  name  of  Des  Cartes  is  more  properly 
connected  with  the  new  method  which  characterizes  modern, 
as  distinguished  from  media?val  philosophy,'  In  the  Scholastic  ^^ 
period,  philosophy  was  subservient  to  theology.  Philosophy  ^H 
had  its  task  set ;  it  must  assume  the  truth  of  a  great  bodj^  of  ^1 
propositions,  and,  as  far  as  it  was  able,  vindicate  them  on  ra- 
tional grounds.  As  a  consequence,  philosophy  and  theology 
were  mingled  together,  in  a  way  prejudicial  to  each.  The 
method  with  which  the  name  of  Des  Cartes  is  linked  is  utterly 
dissimilar;  first,  in  separating  philosophy,  as  a  distinct  depart- 
ment^ from  theology;  secondly ^  in  casting  out  all  assumptions, 
all  propositions  borrowed  frora  other  sources,  all  authority, 
and  in  starting  with  the  mind's  own  primitive  intuitions,  on  the 
foundation  of  which,  with  the  aid  of  loj^c,  the  whole  super- 
structure is  rearetL  The  simple  thesis,  "I  think^  therefore  I 
am,"  is  found,  it  may  be,  in  Augustine;  and  it  may  have  been 
derived  from  him;  but  the  originahty  of  Des  Cartes  lies  in  his 
rejection  of  all  extraneous  and  incongruous  matter,  and  in  his 
placing  this  brief  but  pr^nant  affirmation  in  the  forefront  of 
his  system.  On  this  fountlation  he  seeks  to  construct  a  proof 
of  God,  of  the  soul's  distinct  existence,  and  of  its  immortality. 
Philosophy  thus  takes  nothing  for  granted,  is  no  longer  "the 
handmaid"  of  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  but  biings  up 

>  Boutllier,  Hitt.  dt  la  PhOoji^phi*  CarCfneniu  (2  vols.  ISM) ;  B«ill«t,  La  Vtai 
DrjcortM  (3  vols.  1691)  :  Hitter,  Gach.  d.  tJiriM.  Phii^t  vii.  1  acq. 
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everything  to  be  tested  at  its  own  tribunal.  Who  can  fail  to 
detect  in  this  transformation  in  the  character  and  position  of 
philosophy  the  agency  of  the  Reformation,  preceded  and  sup- 
ported, to  be  sure,  by  Humanism? 

0eg  Cartes  was  himself  a  Roman  CathoHc  and  educated  in  a 
Jesuit  school.  He  made  a  constant  effort  to  avoid  every  sort 
of  conflict  tt-ith  the  Church  and  with  the  champions  of  orthodoxy. 
Prudently^  for  the  sake  of  his  own  quiet,  he  made  his  residence 
in  Holland  and  in  Sweden.  He  carefully  disavowed  the  intentif>n 
to  interfere  with  the  things  of  faith;  adopting,  in  this  matter, 
language  similar  to  that  of  Montaigne  and  his  followers  in  the 
HJxtccnth,  and  of  the  free-thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  eenttiry. 
In  their  case,  these  professions  were  ironical  and  were  made  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  an  explicit  antagonism  to  the  Christian 
faith  and  ita  adherents.  Dea  Cartes  was  more  serious  and 
earnest  in  his  convictions;  yet  the  course  that  he  took  was 
quite  as  much  prompted  by  deference  to  a  settled  policy  as  by 
the  dictates  of  conscience.  It  was  characteristic  of  him,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  condemnation  of  Gahleo,  to  suppress  his 
own  work  on  "The  World/'  in  which  he  had  advocated  the 
Copernican  view,  and  which  was  prepared  for  the  press.  But 
all  the  wariness  and  painstaking  of  Des  Cartes  did  not  avail. 
The  empire  of  Scholasticism,  of  which  the  Aristotelian  system 
was  a  main  pillar,  could  not  be  so  easily  undermined.  Tlie 
Cartesian  system  wa.s  denoimced  by  the  Sorbonne^  and  in  1624 
a  decree  of  Parliament  was  procured  against  it.  Its  principal 
advocates  were  the  gifted  men  of  the  Jansenist  school.  Pro- 
tubitions  and  denunciations  of  the  new  philosophy  went  forth 
from  the  Council  of  the  King,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the 
universities,  and  from  most  of  the  religious  orders,  until  near 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.^  The  Jesuits,  whom  Des 
Cartas  had  tried  hard  to  conciliate,  were  his  irreconcilable  oppo- 
nents. One  of  them,  Valois,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
clergy  of  France,  denounced  him  and  his  followers  as  favorers 
of  CaK-in.'  In  1663,  his  "Meditations,"  with  some  of  his  other 
i\Titings,  were  placed  on  the  Prohibitory  Index  at  Rome^  "donee 
corrigantur**;  and  there  his  name  still  stands,  with  the  names 
of  Locke,  Bacon,  Kant,  Cousin,  and  other  leailers  in  philosophic 
thought.    The  Sorbonne  made  a  second  attempt  to  obtain  from 


<  BauilUer,  i.  4£4. 
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Parliament  a  condGmnatory  decree  against  the  Cartesian  sj'stem, 
and  were  only  baffled  by  the  wit  of  Boileau,  combined  with  the 
reasoning  of  Amauld.'  After  this  time,  the  philosophy  of  Dea 
Cartes  gained  favor  with  the  more  free-minded  scholars  and 
authors  —  not  excepting  Bossuet  —  who  adorned  the  literature 
of  France  in  this  period. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  Reforma- 
tion upon  the  development  of  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  advance  of  the  science  of  international  law  in  mo<lem  times 
ifl  connected  with  the  name  of  Grotius;  and  the  rise  of  political 
economy  with  the  names  of  Hume  and  of  Adam  Smith.  The 
natural  and  physical  sciences  owe  their  unexampled  progress 
to  the  freedom  with  which  their  investigations  are  prosecuted, 
and  to  the  method  of  independent  observation  and  experiment 
which  has  displaced  the  deductive  and  conjectural  procedure  of 
a  former  age.  But  there  is  one  department  with  regard  to 
which  Protestantism  is  often  charged  with  exerting  a  chilling 
influence.  It  is  that  of  the  fine  arts.  This  imputation,  how- 
ever, will  hardly  be  made  respecting  music  and  poetry.  Nor, 
eince  the  creation  of  the  Gothic  architecture  —  a  genuine  prod- 
uct of  the  Middle  Ages  ajid  of  the  German  mind  —  is  there  any 
type  of  buildmg  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
as  an  offspring  of  its  peculiar  spirit.  It  is  only  in  respect  to 
painting  and  sculpture,  in  which  the  ideals  of  Art  are  embodied 
in  visible  form,  that  this  objection  can  be  brought  against  Prot- 
estantism with  any  plausibility.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
special  character  of  Art  varies  with  the  nature  and  circmnstances 
of  the  peoples  among  whom  it  springs  into  being.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  northern  races  of  the  German  stock  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
less  demonstrative,  less  impelled  by  an  inward  impulse  to  give 
visible  expression  to  their  conceptions,  and  more  prone  to  ab- 
stract thought  and  quiet  reflections,  than  the  Latin  peoples, 
especially  the  Italians.'  This  innate  difference  is  not  without 
its  effect  in  producing  in  the  southern  races  a  greater  satisfac- 
tion with  a  ritual  that  strikes  the  senses;  and  this  same  pecul- 
iarity is  associated  with  an  artistic  impulse  and  skill.  Yet  these 
are  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  any  single  branch  of  the  bu- 

<  BouillLer,  i.  456  eeq. 

*  ThiB  differeooe  i»  portrayed  in  b  npirited  way  by  Tl^qe.     Sw  Art  fo  tim 

Nethfrlanda,  pp.  31  aeq.,  64. 
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man  family.  The  Teutonic  race  has^  likewise,  given  evidence 
of  its  capacity  for  the  highest  achievements  in  art,  as  well  as  for 
the  appreciation  and  enjojinent  of  its  noblest  products.  Italian 
painting  and  sculpture  were  the  creation  of  the  Renaissance; 
and  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance  was  largely  pagan.  With  the 
revival  of  Catholicism  Art  declined.  In  the  Netherlands  there 
appeared  a  new  and  original  development  of  Art;  and  in  Hol- 
land, With  its  monotonous  scenery  and  cloudy  skies  —  a  coun- 
try in  which  Protestantism  reigned  —  there  arose  a  school  of 
painters,  among  whom  is  foimd  one  of  the  most  original  and 
impressive  of  all  artists,  Rembrandt. 

The  most  important  topic  connected  with  the  present  dis- 
cussion remains  to  be  considered.  It  is  the  bearing  of  the 
Reformation  on  religion.  Religion  is  essential  to  the  permanence 
and  progress  of  civilization^  not  only  as  affording  motives  for 
tlie  restraint  of  human  passions  and  the  counteraction  of  selfish- 
ness, but  as  indispensable  to  the  healthful  and  fruitful  exertion 
of  the  intellectual  faculties.  "When  the  religion  of  a  people  is 
destroyed/'  writes  De  TocquevilJe,  "doubt  gets  hold  of  the 
higher  powers  of  the  intellect,  and  half  paralyzes  all  the  others. 
Every  man  accustoms  himself  to  have  only  confused  and  chang- 
ing notions  on  the  subjects  most  interesting  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures and  himself."  "Such  a  condition  cannot  but  enervate 
the  soul,  relax  the  springjs  of  the  will,  and  prepare  a  people  for 
sen-'itude."  "I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  faith  be  want'mg 
in  man,  he  must  I>e  subject;  and  if  he  be  free,  he  must  believe."  ' 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  right  which  Protestantism  gives  to  the 
indii-idual  with  regard  to  his  religious  belief,  Should  be  thought 
by  some  to  put  the  interests  of  religion  in  peril.  But  this  right 
is,  in  another  aspect,  al-so  a  duty;  this  freedom  imposes  a  re- 
sponsibility; and  in  relegating  religion  more  to  the  individual, 
Proteetaittism  does  not  call  in  question  the  validity  of  religious 
feelings  and  obligations.  Prot^tantisni  fosters  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry; but  a  religion  which,  like  Christianity,  relies  upon  per- 
suasion, and  appeals  to  the  reason  aJid  conscience,  is  in  the  long 
run  profited  by  the  full  investigation  of  its  claims  and  doctrines, 
whatever  temporary  evils  may  arise  from  tlie  perverse  or  super' 
ficial  application  of  the  understanding  to  questions  in  the 
solution  of  which  moral  and  religious  feeling  mxist  bear  a  part. 

>  i^nnocracy  in  Ainvtiea,  U.  24. 
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A  brief  historical  rpvipw  will  show  that  the  Reformation  Is  not 
responsible  for  tendencies  to  akepticiam  and  unbelief  which  have 
revealed  themselves  in  modern  society.  These  tendencies  dis- 
covered themselves  before  Protestantism  appeared.  The  Re- 
naissance in  Italy  was  skeptical  in  its  spirit.  Pomponatius 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Christianity,  like  other  religions  which 
had  preceded  it,  had  passed  through  the  periods  of  youth  and 
maturity  and  had  arrived  at  the  stage  of  obsolescence  and  de- 
cay»  Marsilius  Ficinus  saw  no  help  for  religion  for  the  time  and 
until  God  should  appear  by  some  miraculous  manifestation, 
save  in  the  bolstering  aid  of  philosophy  and  from  the  tenets  of 
Platonism."  This  infitlelity  sprang  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  partly  as  a  reaction  against  superstitious 
doctrines  and  practices  which  the  Church  coimtenanced,  partly 
from  the  Epicurean  lives  of  ecclesiastics  and  the  worldliness 
which  had  corrupted  the  piety  of  the  official  guardians  of  reli- 
gion. Independently  of  these  negative  iniluences,  however, 
there  had  come  a  time  when  reason,  conscious  of  itself  and  of  its 
mature  strength,  rose  up  to  scrutinize  the  traditions  which  it 
had  accepted  without  a  question,  and  to  test  the  foundations  on 
which  faith  had  rested.  Such  an  epoch  occurs  in  the  history  of 
other  religions.  Had  practical  religion  existed  in  greater  power, 
this  natural  crisis  and  period  of  transition  might  have  been 
safely  passed,  and  the  result  would  have  been  at  once  a  more 
enlightened  and  a  more  assured  faith.  Protestantism,  with  the 
warm  religious  life  which  attended  its  rise,  did  actually  interpose 
an  effectual  barrier  to  the  spread  of  infidelity,  and  for  the  tinie 
smothered  its  germs.  But  the  latent  tendencies  to  which  we 
have  adverted  reappeared,  and^  after  the  tide  of  religious  ear- 
nestness in  which  the  Refonnation  began  had  subsided;  after 
practical  religion  was  lost,  in  a  measure,  in  the  turmoil  of  theo- 
logical controversy,  and  by  the  demoralizing  effect  of  long  and 
sanguinary  wars,  these  tendencies  had  full  play.  Moreover, 
Protestantism  was  guilty  of  a  degree  of  imfaithfulness  to  one  of 
its  own  cardinal  principles.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  dogmatic 
conformity,  in  connection  with  punctilious  tests  of  orthodoxy, 
within  the  several  Protestant  communions,  was  felt  to  be  at  vari- 
ance w^ith  the  Protestant  principle  of  liberty.  Among  the  ad-- 
herents  of  the  Reformation  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  new 

■  Neaader,  Wiuetuchaja.  AbhamU.,  p.  219. 
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scholasticism  arose.  A  new  yoke  was  impoaed,  hardly  less  oner- 
ous than  that  which  the  Reformation  had  cast  off.  Hence 
there  ensued  a  revolt,  an  extensive  reaction,  in  behalf  of  this 
negative  principle  of  oppositioa  to  human  authority  in  religious 
concerns.  Such  a  reaction,  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
check,  was  pushed  to  an  extreme;  so  that  the  positive,  or  reli- 
gious element  of  Protestantism  was  sacrificed.  The  cause  of 
liberty  of  thought  became  identified  with  doubt  or  disbelief. 
Modern  unbelief  first  took  the  form  of  Deism,  which  spread  in 
Europe  until  it  became  the  fashionable  religion  of  the  eiglfteenth 
century.  In  England,  the  wearisome  cooflict  of  theological 
parties  impelled  some  to  explore  for  a  fundamental  religion  under- 
lying these  differences,  for  a  creed  which  was  held  by  all  in  com- 
mon. This  contributed  to  the  rise  of  Free-thinking,  or  Deism, 
of  which  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  was  the  first  advocate  of  dis- 
tinction. It  found  the  most  congenial  home  in  France,  whence 
it  spread  among  other  nations,  which  then  looked  to  France 
for  their  opinions  as  well  as  their  manners  and  fashions.  ITie 
creed  of  Deism  was  an  heirloom  from  Christianity.  The  sense 
of  the  supernatural,  weakeneil  though  it  was,  still  sustained  the 
belief  in  a  i>ersonal  God,  however  he  might  be  set  a  distance 
from  men.  Pantheism  was  a  second  legitiniate  step  in  the  same 
path.  It  is  the  denial  of  the  supernatural  altogether;  it  merges 
the  Creator  in  the  creation,  or  rather  in  nature,  which  is  consid- 
ered the  manifeHtation  of  an  impersonal  force  or  law.  These 
types  of  unbelief  affected  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  nations 
alike.  But  France,  Catliolic  Franco,  was  the  principal  center 
of  skepticism  in  the  last  century.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV,,  Mersennej  the  friend  of  Des  Cartes,  said  that  there  were 
fifty  thousand  Atheists  in  Paris.  It  was  doubtless  an  exagger- 
ated statement;  yet  the  numl>er  of  the  neutral  class,  which  ac- 
cepted neither  Catholicism  nor  Protestantism,  was  large;  and 
this  class  either  denied  or  doubted  the  truth  of  Revelation.* 
Deism,  and  finally  Materialism  and  Atheism,  iH'camc  the  creed 
of  the  philosophers  and  of  the  e<lucated  class.  When  the  great 
Revolution  burst  forth,  there  was  no  principle  of  religion  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  chasten  and  direct  the  pasBJons  which 

'  Siinte  Beuve  aava  of  the  reagu  of  LouU  XIV.,  thiit  it  fr^-B  "mined"  by  in. 
fidfUty:  "L«  rtRiie.  do  Louis  XIV,  en  est  eorame  min*,"  Part  Rotfol,  iii.  237. 
Beyle's  Di^tionAry  appeared  in  lG97j  and  thu  may  be  coiuidervd  a  j^ndmiM'k 
In  tli9  dcvelopm«nt  of  akepticiam. 
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had  been  excited  to  fury  by  a  long  course  of  misgovemment 
and  oppression.  The  persecution  of  the  Jansenists  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Huguenote,  had  deprived  France  of  a  moral  force 
which  niight  have  saved  it  from  unspeakable  calamities.  At  the 
present  day  religious  scepticism  among  the  educated  classes  m 
ItAly,  Spain,  and  France  ia  a  notorious  fact.  History  demon- 
strates that  the  principle  of  authority,  as  it  is  maintained  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  constitutes  no  safeguard  against  infidelity 
and  irreligion.  On  the  contrary,  the  attempt  to  exert  an  un- 
due control  over  reason  and  conscience  tends  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  rebellion,  which  is  liable  not  only  to  reject  the  yoke  that  ia 
sought  to  be  imposed,  but  with  it,  also,  the  verities  of  religion. 
The  spectacle  of  superstitious  beliefs  and  customs,  retained  in 
an  enlightened  era,  has  a  like  effect.  Neither  Protestantism  nor 
Catholicism  can  afford  an  absolute  guarantee  against  the  in- 
coming and  spread  of  unbelief.  But  as  far  as  phenomena  of 
thia  sort  can  be  traced  to  Protestantism,  it  is  to  a  Protestantism 
which  is  disloyal  to  its  own  principles.  Experience  proves  that 
coercion  is  not  adapted  to  procure  conviction.  No  sounder 
wisdom,  respecting  the  treatment  of  dissent,  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered than  that  of  Gamaliel:  "Refrain  from  these  men  and 
let  them  alone ;  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will 
come  to  naught." 

German  Rationalism  has  assumed  two  forms,  a  critical  and 
a  philosophical.  On  the  one  hand,  in  a  movement  that  began 
with  the  Arminian  scholars  of  Holland,  but  which  dates  in 
Germany  from  tlte  theologian  Semler,  there  has  appeared  an 
activity  in  Biblical  and  historical  criticism  without  a  parallel. 
Inquiries  of  this  nature,  which  have  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the 
several  books  of  the  Bible,  their  date  and  authorship,  and  their 
true  interpretation,  with  the  history  of  the  canon,  and  with  the 
nature  of  Inspiration,  and  of  the  authority  conferred  by  it,  are 
consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  are  even  required 
by  its  principles.  Ecclesiastical  tradition  cannot  be  blindly 
accepted,  but  must  be  subjected  to  examination.  Luther  set 
the  example  of  such  criticism  in  the  judgments  —  whatever  ex- 
ceptions may  be  justly  taken  to  their  soundness  —  which  he 
passed  upon  canonical  books,  and  in  his  comments  upon  vari- 
ous portions  of  Scripture;  although,  at  the  same  time,  his  mind 
was  imbued  with  the  deejiost  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God, 
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The  invc&tigattons  of  German  scholarship  for  the  last  century, 
whatever  amount  of  error  and  groundless  hypothesis  may  have 
been  incidental  to  them,  have  addled  vastly  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  antiquity.  In  the  philosophical 
direction,  Rationalism  was  at  first  Deistic;  it  adopted  for  its 
creed  the  three  fact^  of  Goci,  frpe  will,  and  immortality,  which 
Kant  derived  from  the  "practkal  reason."  In  the  auccesaors 
of  Kant,  the  influence  of  Spinoza  was  mingled  with  that  of  the 
philosopher  of  Kiinigsberg.  Pantheistic  speculation  supplanted 
Deism,  and  gave  rise  to  a  new  phase  in  Biblical  and  historical 
criticism.  Eichhom  and  Paulua  were  succeeded  by  Strauss 
and  Baur.  In  the  field  of  philosophy,  the  school  of  materialism 
has  also  had  its  adherents.  It  is  far  from  being  true  that  Ger- 
man science  has  been  uniformly  allied  to  skepticism  and  unbelief. 
In  Schleiermacher,  deep  religious  feeling  appeared  in  union  with 
the  highe.st  degree  of  critical  and  philosophical  acumen.  He 
communicat'ed  an  impulse  to  many  who  dissent  from  his  opin- 
ions. Through  him  there  has  arisen  a  great  body  of  scholars, 
who  respect  the  claims  both  of  science  and  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  have  undertaken,  in  a  free  and  unbiased  spirit,  which  Prot- 
estantism demands,  to  explore  the  past  and  to  investigate  the 
documents  of  the  Christian  faith,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
have  recognized  the  indestructible  foundations  of  religion,  whidi 
lie  ill  the  intuitions  and  uecfssitles  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  facts 
of  history.  The  origin  of  Rationalism,  and  its  relation  to  the 
Reformation,  have  been  thus  dwcribcd  by  Meander:  "The  first 
living  development  of  Protestantism  was  succeeded,  in  the  six- 
twnth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  by  a  stagnation.  The  Catho- 
Uc  Church  lay  benumbed  in  its  external  ecclesia^ticism;  the 
Protestant  in  its  one-sided  engrossment  in  doctrinal  abstractions. 
Since  the  ruling  form  of  doctrine  was  stiffly  held,  in  opposition 
to  all  free  development,  such  as  the  principle  of  Protestantism 
demands,  reactions  of  this  original  principle  were  called  forth  in 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  This  reactionary  tend- 
ency, in  the  form  of  an  emancipation  from  a  dogmatic  yoke, 
was  carried,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  far  beyond  its  original 
aim.  The  reformatory  movement,  being  negative,  became  revo- 
lutionary. With  this  there  was  connected  a  new  epoch  in  the 
general  progress  of  nations.  The  culture  which  had  grown  up 
under  the  rule  of  the  Church  sought  to  make  itself  indepcndeiit. 
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H(^£on,  striving  aft^?r  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  in  which 
it  hati  been  held  by  the  despotica.1  power  of  the  Church,  revolted: 
and  Chrietian  doctrine  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  new  conflict 
with  thia  opposing  element;  but,  inasmuch  as  Christian  doctrine 
was  possessed  of  a  more  powerful  principle,  it  could  successfully 
withstand  the  danger.  The  conflict  served  to  purify  it  from 
the  disturbing  admixture  of  human  elements,  and  to  bring  to 
view  the  harmony  of  everything  purely  human  with  that  which 
is  divine.  Tims  there  aroee,  especially  in  Germany^  a  period, 
which  began  with  Sender,  of  the  breaking  up  of  previous  beliefs; 
hut  tlib  critical  process  was  a  sifting  and  a  preparation  for  a  new 
creation,  which  emanated  predominantly  from  Schlelermacher. 
This,  aJso,  could  develop  itself  only  in  a  renewed  conflict  with 
Rationalism :  and  in  this  conflict  we  at  the  present  time  are  en- 
gaged."^ 

The  multiplying  of  sects  under  Protestantism  has  frequently 
formed  the  matter  of  a  grave  objection  to  it.  In  the  first  gen- 
eration of  the  Reformers,  the  hope  of  a  restoration  of  ecclesias- 
tical unity,  by  means  of  a  general  council,  was  not  given  up. 
For  a  considerable  period,  Protestants  sought  to  reform  the  na- 
tional churches,  with  the  aim  and  expectation  of  preserving 
their  integrity.  The  design  was  to  abolish  abuses  and  to  recon- 
fttitute  the  creed,  polity,  and  ritual,  in  conformity  with  their 
own  ideas.  But  in  some  countries  —  in  France^  for  exam^e 
—  they  found  tliemselves  in  a  minority,  and  unable  to  accom- 
plisli  their  end.  Liberty  for  them  to  exist,  and  mutual  tolera- 
tion between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  sundered  Church, 
was  the  most  that  could  be  hoped  for.  But  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries, flivision.s  arose  which  proved  irreconcilable.  Thus  in 
England,  the  difference  as  to  the  form  which  the  Reformation 
ought  to  take,  separated  Protestants  into  two  opposing  camps. 
Then  other  parties  appeared,  who  were  convinced  of  the  imright- 
eousness  or  impoUcy  of  establishments,  whatever  might  be  the 
ecclesiastical  system  which  it  was  proposed  to  render  national 
by  a  connection  with  the  State.  Sects  have  multiplied  in  Prot- 
estant countries  in  a  manner  which  the  early  Reformers  did  not 
anticipate.  On  this  subject  of  denominational  or  sectarian 
divisions,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  disimion  of  this  sort  is 
better  than  a  leaden  uniformity,  the  effect  of  blind  obedience 

^  DogmengtiadtieAU,  i.  23,  24. 
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to  ecclesiastical  superiors,  of  tho  At'Ognatlon  of  roligious  tliought, 
or  of  coercion.  Disagreement  in  opinion  is  a  penalty  of  iiit-el- 
lectual  activity,  to  which  it  is  well  to  submit  where  the  alterna- 
tive ia  either  of  the  evils  just  mentioned.  It  may  also  be  said 
with  truth,  that  within  the  pale  of  the  Clmrch  of  Rome  there 
have  been  conflicts  of  parties  and  a  wrangling  of  disputants, 
which  are  scarcely  leas  conspicuous  than  the  like  phenomena  on 
the  Protestant  side.  The  vehement  ami  piolongi'd  warfare  of  dog- 
matic schools  and  of  reUgious  orders,  of  Scotists  and  Tliomista, 
of  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  of  Dominicans  and  Molinists,  make 
the  annals  of  CathoUcism  resound  with  the  din  of  contioveray. 
That  these  debates,  often  pushed  to  the  point  of  angry  conten- 
tion, have  been  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Christian  piely, 
will  not  be  questioned.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  Protestant  faith  has  been  weakened  within  Protestant 
lands,  and  in  the  presence  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  the 
heathen  nations,  by  the  manifestations  of  a  sectarian  spirit,  and 
by  the  very  existence  of  so  many  diverse,  and  often  antagonistic, 
denominations.  The  first  great  conflict  between  the  Luther- 
ans and  the  Zwinglians  operated  to  retard  tlie  progress  of  the 
Reformation,  The  impression  was  nude,  especially  upon  tinJd 
and  cautious  minda,  that  no  certainty  with  regard  to  religious 
truth  could  be  attained,  if  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
were  discarded.  Aa  other  divisions  followed,  and  in  some  cases, 
on  minor  questions  of  doctrine,  winch  yet  were  made  the  occa- 
sion of  new  ecclesiastical  organizations,  this  argument  of  the  ad- 
versaries of  Protestantism  was  urged  with  an  increased  effect. 
The  "variations  of  Protestants"  were  depicted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  inspire  the  feeling,  that  to  renounce  the  old  Church  was  to 
embark  on  a  tempestuous  sea,  with  no  star  to  guide  one's  course. 
When  we  con.«ider,  from  a  liisloric  point  of  ■view,  the  sectarian 
(ii\isions  of  Protestantism,  we  find  that  they  arose  generally 
from  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  and  the  spirit  of  faction;  two  tem- 
pers of  feeling  which  have  an  identical  root,  since  both  grow  out 
of  a  disposition  to  push  to  an  extreme,  even  to  the  point  of  ex- 
clusion and  separation,  reUgioua  opinions  which  may  be  the 
property  of  an  individual  or  of  a  class,  but  are  not  fundamental 

■  to  the  Christian  faith.    Protestants,  having  rejected  the  exter- 

■  nal  criteria  of  a  true  Church,  on  which  Roman  Catholics  inast, 
I         have  sometimes  hustily  inferred  a  moral  right  on  the  part  of  any 
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number  of  ChriEtians  to  found  new  Church  associations  at  tiiedr 
pleasure.  This  has  actimlly  been  done,  with  little  insight  into 
the  design  of  the  visible  Church  and  into  its  nature  ag  a  counter- 
part of  the  Church  invisible.  Coupled  with  this  propensity  to 
divide  and  to  estabUsh  new  communions,  there  has  appeared  a 
tendency  to  overlook  the  proper  function  of  the  Church,  and  to 
stretch  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  bodies  thus  formed  over 
the  individuals  who  belong  to  them,  in  matters  both  of  opinion 
and  practice^  to  an  extent  not  warranted  by  the  principles  of 
Cliristianity.  Protestantism  has  sometimes  i^ven  rise  to  an 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  as  unjustifiable  as  that  which  is  charged 
upon  Rome.  In  some  cases^  the  rights  of  the  individual  count 
for  little  against  the  claims,  or  even  the  whims,  of  the  particular 
religious  community  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  and  to  which  he 
pays  allegiance.  But  witlnn  the  bosom  of  the  Protestant  bodies 
there  are  constantly  at  work,  with  a  growing  efficiency,  forces 
adverse  to  schism  and  separation,  and  in  favor  of  the  restoration 
of  a  Christian  unity,  which,  springing  out  of  common  convic- 
tions with  regard  to  essential  truth,  and  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  charity,  shall  soften  the  antagonism  of  sects,  and  diminish, 
if  not  obliterate,  their  points  of  diversity.  This  irenica!  tend- 
ency seems  prophetic  of  a  new  stage  in  the  development  of  Prot- 
estantism, when  freedom  and  union,  liberty  and  order,  shall  be 
found  compatible.* 

'  In  f.he  (ir9t  a^  of  the  R^forniation,  Protes-tanta  were  mft  in  a  QitliAtion  to 
entablinh  minHioiiA  aniiMlg  th«  hefttfaen.  Apftrt  from  otlier  circVlliuitanc«s,  the 
dominion  of  the  ses  wna  in  the  hande  of  the  Cutholic  pt>w<?r9.  Tn  Ihc  wvcnteenlh 
oeatury,  for  a  long  time,  Prote^t&liU  were  too  busy  in  dcfcudiag  their  faith,  in 
E^iirtipc,  to  think  of  enterpiiB-us  abraad.  But  the  Englmh  M^ttl smelts  iQ  Xpw 
England  bad  for  A  part  of  tlidr  dceigli  the  cotiv^reion  of  the  Indians.  The  name 
of  John  Eliot  h&a  a  high  plare  in  niianionnry  bioffrapby.  The  DiUch,  tu  the  sev- 
trntr«jith  Qi^ntUry,  diid  milch  missionary  work  among  their  BPttlemenlS  in  the  Kaet ; 
Rtjmrtimt^i  5n  h  too  upct-arian  tipiril  and  with  too  preat  a  desire  lo  ewc-H  the  num- 
Wr  uf  nominal  adherents.  Cromwell  formed  a  scheme  fnr  a  society  for  thp  iliB'u.- 
Eson  of  Protf*tftnt  ChriBtianity  over  the  globe.  In  the  laut  centur>'  imd  in  the 
pre«>nt,  Protestant  misaiana  have  been  proHeruted  by  different  reliiciaiu  bodies 
with  Beal  a.nd  aucceee.  The  Cutbolio  counter-reformatioti  vim  attended  with 
Ereat  ex^ertioni*  for  the  prop^alion  of  the  Ctitholic  fpitb  aniong  the  heathen.  The 
Orders,  were  BepcM!LAlty  prominent  in  thU  work.  la  South  America  and  Mexint, 
in  India,  Chinii,  and  Japan,  their  efforts  were  iintirin|;.  The  re4.-ord  of  .lesult 
]iLii§sion:4'  among  the  North  Amerif-an  Ihdiatia  prcS-crita  cKatliplc^  of  self-denying 
fortitude  alinost  without  a  parallel.  (See  Parkman's  adTnirable  work.  The  JfntilJi 
in  North  America.)  In  the  East,  \avier  laWr^  with  an  irr^iBtible  carnLstne^. 
Hlff  career  (]542-1552'|  was  remarkable.  Moltirtiides  of  the  hcalhen  consented 
to  receive  baptism  at  his  hatidi^.  Nnbili  in  India,  Riom  In  Chiiia,  and  otli^-r  mia- 
fltonarips  followed  hi?  example.  The  Canffregatia  de  prupagajida  fide  was  eatab- 
liahed  in  11122.     Rut  the  religious  Orde-3  M\  iati.)  conflict  with  one  another.     Ths 
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It  is  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  Protestantism,  that  it 
does  not  assume  to  be  unerring  in  its  interpretations  of  di\ine 
revelation,  or  in  its  understanding  of  Cliristian  ethics.  Much 
less  does  it  pretend  that  its  disciples  are  impeccable  in  practical 
conduct.  This  capacity  of  intellectual  and  moral  progiess 
leaves  the  Protestant  free,  while  adhering  to  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation,  to  criticise  the  doings  of  those  iu  past 
times  who  have  professed  them,  to  modify  their  opinions  on 
points  where  they  are  seen  to  have  been  erroneous,  and  to  ad- 
vance in  a  hopeful  spirit  towards  a  future  in  which  religious 
truth  sliali  be  seen  in  a  clearer  light,  and  be  more  consistently 
applied  in  the  Uves  of  men. 

The  true  relation  of  Christianity  to  culture,  Protestantism, 
despite  many  inconsistencies  ami  errors,  has  not  failed  to  <liscern. 
Christianity  wag  the  reli^on  of  hunmnity  in  every  just  sense  of 
the  term.  It  not  only  abolished  all  national  antipatlues;  broke 
down  the  wall  of  partition  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  which  had 
been  necessary  in  the  planting  of  true  religion:  it  obliterated, 
also,  the  line  of  separation  between  religion  and  the  varied  ac- 
tivities and  provinces  of  human  hfe.  Rules  gave  way  to  prin- 
ciples; the  letter  of  commandments  to  the  spirit  of  a  new  life. 
The  disciple  was  not  to  avoid  the  world,  but  only  the  evil  in 
it.  ReUgion  was  not  to  be  something  apart,  but  rather  a  leaven 
to  permeate  all  things.  St.  Paul  took  up  phrases  of  heathen 
poets  and  Stoic  philosophers,  and  gave  them  a  new  setting. 
Christianity  was  to  assimilate  everything  not  aUcn  to  its  own 
essence.  It  came  not  to  trample  on  any  genuine  products  of 
the  human  mind  or  expressions  of  human  nature,  in  htcrature, 
art,  or  social  life,  but  to  purify  them  all  and  to  reveal  their  con- 
nection vfith.  the  supreme  end  of  man's  being.  All  this  is  com- 
prised in  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  It 
involves  the  perfection  of  human  nature  on  all  sides.    Thus 

exeeariva  accommodAtioti  of  ttie  Jeaiiita  to  heathen  cuatoma  wft»  Hternly  rHiilcd 
by  tliB  Frojiciacaiu  uod  Dominicatis,  and  finatly  condemned  at  Rom^.  In  .Tapan, 
(he  Jeeuita  rendered  th«RU«]v<a  politically  obnoxioua,  and  wer*  driven  out.  The 
tiermnni-Tit  rtiiiillii  uf  thp  Roniaii  -Catholic  misajons  slnre  the  Rpforftiation.  cundiil- 
frins  '^^  imnilwrof  Uieir  aooiinal  convpyta.  are  not  such  s«  to  inj«pjrp  canfidrnrp  in 
the  Diethoda  in  whicK  tLey  wpre  prosecuted,  Xavier  dfwc'riht''a  lltB  course  hi-  took 
-^  how,  for  exGtmple,  he  made  Chriatiana  a(  ten  thoitxand  in  a  month.  See  H. 
J.  Coleridge,  Lifa  and  Lettera  of  St.  fraiu^  Xarier  (1*72),  i.  280.  Od  fh<^  CkllioUo 
miMioru*.  wc  Rank«,  Hittcry  of  the  Popet,  it-  S03,  Oicefler,  tv,  i.  3,  iii,  {  I!]  ;  iv. 
it.  2.  a.  iv. 
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Cbristiftnity  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill ;  not  merely  to 

carry  out  Uw  to  its  uJtiinatc  statement,  but  to  ^ve  full  effect  to 
every  ae^lration  and  tendency  proper  to  man.  Its  law  of  seM- 
denial  waa  not  a  rule  of  asceticism,  but  of  rational  self-controL 

The  corruption  of  ancient  society^  spreading  its  infection 
within  the  Church,  in  connection  with  judaical  ideas  of  the 
HC'parateneas  of  religion  and  of  religious  persons,  produced  asceti' 
dam.  A  new  wall  was  erected  between  things  racred  and  secu- 
lar, between  priest  and  Ia>'man,  between  reli^on  and  human 
life,  Tlie  ascetic  would  escape  from  the  contamination  of  e\il 
by  abjuring  even  innocent  gratifications.  His  remedy  is  to 
Htunt  and  dwarf  his  nature.  He  attaches  a  stigma  to  retatifins 
and  empioynienti^  into  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  must  enter. 
Huch  was  the  error  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Protestantism  cast  away  this  error.  It  was  a  religion  of  the 
spirit  and  of  liberty,  Luther  advised  monks  and  nuns  to  nmrry, 
to  engage  in  useful  employments,  to  get  from  life  all  reasonable 
pleasureB,  and  to  do  good  in  a  practical  way.  Religion  is  not  to 
divorce  itself  from  scjencpj  art,  industry,  recreation,  from  any- 
thing that  promotes  the  well-being  of  man  on  earth;  but  rdi- 
pon  is  to  leaven  all  with  a  higher  consecration.  This  is  the  real 
creed  of  Protestantism.  It  does  not  hold  to  a  Hebr^c  isolation 
of  the  reli^ous  element,  nor  to  a  pagan  self-indulgence.  It 
steers  midway  between  the  false  extremes  of  license  and  asceti- 
cism.  There  are  popular  TiTiters  at  the  present  day  who  openly 
contend  for  the  absolute  dominion  of  impulse,  or  for  a  surrender 
to  nature,  such  as  characterized  the  Greeks  of  old,  but  which 
brought  ruin  upon  Greek  civilization.  They  feel  the  error  of 
asceticism  so  strongly  as  almost  to  loathe  the  Middle  Ages.' 
These  writers  strangely  overiook  the  place  of  self-denial  in  a 
world  where  evil  has  so  great  a  sway ;  and  they  strangely  for- 
get that  the  antique  culture,  with  all  its  beautiful  products,  un- 
derwent a  terrible  fihipwTeck.  The  problem  of  the  reconcihation 
of  religion  and  culture,  and  of  the  harmonizing  of  the  proper 
claims  of  this  life  and  of  the  life  to  come,  is  one  for  the  solution 
of  which  Protestantism  has  the  key. 

'  See  tile  writiiifB  of  Tudc,  paBBun. 
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1479.  Union  of  Angon  and  Caatile  under  Ferdinand  V.  (the  Catholic) 

and  iBabella.     (Conquest  of  Ctranoda,  1492.) 
14SL   EstAblbhiDent  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.   (Dateof  theHratedicta.) 
I4S3.   Birth  of  Luther,  November  10. 

1484.  Birth  of  Zwingli,  January  1. 

1485.  Acecasion  of  Henry  \' IL  (the  House  of  Tudor),  in  England ;  end  ul 

the  Wars  of  the  Koses. 

1491.  Birth  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 

1492.  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 
1403.    Accession  of  Maximilian  I.  as  Emperor. 

1494.  luvasion  of  Italy  by  Charlea  VIH.    Conquest  of  Naples  by  the 

French.     Beghimng  of  the  Wars  of  Italy. 

1495.  Naplea  reconquered  by  Ferdirinnd  IL     Diet  of  Wonnfl ;    estab- 

lishment of  the  Imperial  Chftraber. 
1497.   fiirth  of  Melanrthon,  February  16.     Vasco  da  Gama  doubles  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  sails  to  India. 
149S.   I>eath  of  Savonarola,  May  23. 

1500.  Birth  of  Charles  V.,  February  24. 

1501.  LouiH  XII.  and  Ferdinand  V.  (the  Catholic)  conquer  and  divide 

the  kingdom  of  Naples-    C^nt^st  between  them. 

1502.  The  University  of  Wittenberg  ia  founded. 

1503.  Louis  XU.  finally  deprived  of  Naplea.     Erasmua  publishes  the 

"Manual  of  a  Christian  Soldier."  Death  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI.;  acH-casion  of  Julius  11. 

1504.  Death  of  Isabella  of  Castile.     She  is  succeeded  by  her  daufchter 

Joanna,  with  her  husband  Philip  L  of  .Austria,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

1505.  Peace    between    France  and  Spain;   the   kinpplnm  of  .Naples   ia 

left  wholly  to  Spain.  Luther  enters  a  monastery  at  Erfurt, 
-July  17. 

1506.  Death  of  Philip  I.     Joanna  becomes  demented.     Charles  I.  suc- 

ceeds them  (in  his  minority).  Julius  I.  begins  St.  Peter'a 
Church.  He  extends  the  papal  dominion  over  Perugia  and 
Bologn&,     Accession  of  Si^smund  I.  in  Poland. 

^  In    preparing   tbis   Tabic,   itiuc^    ntd   hn»  Iw^n    HrHvM  from    llir  Tfvhte*  o( 
Chronology  in  Alberi'i  sditiOD  of  the  Rrliui^ni  df^i  AfHlxuicintori  Vfnfli  (Apprtt- 

dioFk,  isoa. 
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1509. 

1510. 

151 1' 
1512. 

Ifil3. 

ISl-L 

IMa. 

1516. 


1517, 
1518. 


1519. 
1520. 

1521. 


■ri&e  of  Aneoft,  June  2^. 
Krth  of  CUvia,  JuJr  la 

CknqoHt  of  GoA  OQ  tbe  wt«t  of  Msiibv;  foQDd«tMm  td  Bar- 
taencae  pover  in  the  £vt-  Jotiitt  IL  irahes  with  Vniee  to 
drive  the  French  oat  of  ItjJy.     Lotbo  vioU  Bahk. 

Ferdiiuod  V.  utd  Benry  MU.  ioin  the  Hoty  Log^  *ilT-ir***r 
for  the  proiedioo  of  the  CluirdL 

MAximTlian  joms  the  Bolj  l<«cue*  UaxiiuEAn  Efora  pboed 
on  the  Dneal  throne  of  HQui,  from  wludi  the  French  are  ex- 
peOed.    The  Lftteraa  Coaaca  (Mh>  ofieiiB,  HftT  3. 

DeMh  ol  JnBw  IL,  Fefarwj  21.  Artcami  of  Leo  X.,  M&refa  11. 
Death  of  Junes  IV.  of  Seotlaod.     Aceejwon  of  Junes  V. 

ReudUiD'a  conflict  -ritfa  the  Doannucmns. 

Death  of  Louia  XII.  -  ecceakm  oi  FraDOS  L  He  sets  out  to  le- 
ccmqiier  UUan.  Battle  of  Mmrigauw,  Septonber  13.  AboKik- 
ment  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanrtioa. 

Death  of  Ferdinand  V.,  Juiuary  23.  Charles  of  Austria  becomes 
moDUvh  of  all  Spmn  and  its  defieEdencies.  Peace  rancloded 
between  France,  Spain,  and  Austria.  Death  of  l4Klialaus»  lung 
of  Hun^r^  and  Bohemia;  succeed^  by  Louis  II.  Zwin^  a 
preacher  in  Hosiedebi,  Erasmus  publishes  bis  New  Testa- 
ment    "Epistola  Obsrurorutti  Virorum." 

Luther  posts  his  Theses,  Octobcf  31, 

Luther  appeare  before  Cajetan  at  Augsburg,  October  7,  Melaac- 
thon  arrives  at  \N'itteDberg,  August  25.  Leo  X.  publishes  a 
BuU  on  Indulgences,  November  9.  lt!i»ion  of  Miltits  ioto 
Saiony,   Deeember.     Zwingli  beromes  pastor  in  Zurich. 

Death  of  Maximilian  1.,  January  t2.  ('harles,  king  of  Spain, 
elected  Emperor,  June  28.  Disputation  at  LeipBic,  June  27. 
Birth  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  April  13. 

Excotamu nidation  of  Luther  by  Leo  X.,  June  13.  Luther  burns 
the  bull,  December  10.  Insurrection  of  the  Spanish  Commons: 
subdued  the  next  year.  Coronation  of  Charles  V.  at  Aachen. 
Death  of  Selim  T,,  and  apcession  of  Poliman  II-  as  Fultan.  Ma- 
gelJAi)  bepriH  the  Erst  voyage  round  the  world. 

Another  bull  issued  against  Luther,  January  3.  Luther  appeare 
before  the  Diet  of  Wormi.  April  IS.  Edict  of  the  Diet  against 
him.  May  2f'.  His  abduction  to  the  Waftbu*^,  April  28. 
League  of  Ij?o  X.  and  Ch^rleH  V.  Milan  is  wr«ted  from  the 
French  by  Charles  V.  Arcession  of  Henry  VII L  to  the  League. 
Soliman  II.  invades  Hungary  and  takes  Belgrade,  August. 
Death  of  Leo  X.,  December  1.  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortet, 
completed  August  13. 

Accession  of  .Adrian  VI.,  January  9.     Disturbances  by  Carlstadt 
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At  Wittenberg^  Luther  leaves  the  Wartburg.  Luther's  An- 
swer to  Henry  VIH.,  July  15.  Adrian's  Letter  to  the  Diet  of 
Nuremberg,  September  24.  The  Htindred  Grievances  of  Ger- 
many.    Capture  of  Rhodei^  by  tiolioian  H. 

1523.  Gustavua  Vasa  is  produinied  king  of  Sweden,  June  23.     Defection 

of  the  Constable  Bourbon.  Death  of  Adrian  VL,  September 
24.  Acceaiion  of  Clement  VIL,  November  19,  Diiputationa 
at  Zurich,  J&nu&ry  29^  and  October  26.  Reformation  in 
Livonift. 

1524.  Treaty  of  Malmoe.    End  of  the  Union  of  Calmar.    Independence 

of  Sweden.  Albert  of  Brandenburg  declares  for  the  Reformat 
tion.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  favors  it.  Catholic  League 
signed  ftt  Katlaboii,  July  10.  Peasantu'  War.  Quarrel  of 
B^asmuii  And  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  Secret  alUaiJoe  of  Clemetit 
VH.  and  Francis  I.     Order  of  Theatines  ia  founded. 

1525.  Defeat  and  capture  of  Francis  1.  at  Pavia,  February  25.     Fred- 

eric I.  of  Denmarlc  grants  liberty  to  Protestantism.  Mass 
abolished  at  Zurich,  AprU  11.  Zwingli  publishes  his  "Com- 
mentary on  True  and  False  Religion."  Luther'i*  marriage, 
June  13.     Death  of  the  Elector  Frederic,  May  5. 

1526.  Treaty  of   Madrid,   January   H.    Battle  of   Mohaca.     Death  of 

Louis  II.  Ferdinand  of  Austria  becomes  king  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary.  Civil  war  in  Hungar>'.  League  of  C-oguac,  between 
Francia  I.,  Clement  VIL,  and  other  powers,  against  the  Em- 
peror, May  22.  Recess  of  the  Diet  of  Spires,  August  27.  The 
League  of  Torgau  la  formed.  The  Reformation  begun  in  Den- 
mark. 

1527.  Capture  and  sack  of  Rome  by  the  imperial  troops.    Henry  VIII. 

aeeks  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon.  Diet  of  Weateras: 
ntablishment  of  the  Eeformatiou  in  Sweden.  Visitation  of  the 
Saxon  Churrhes. 

1528.  Ileformatioii  begins  in  Scotland.    Martyrdom  of  Hamilton.    Refor- 

mation established  in  Berne. 

1529.  Second   Diet  of   Spires.     Protest  of   the   Lutherans.     Treaty  of 

Barcelona  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  Peace  of  Cam- 
bray.  Francis  I.  leaves  Milan  to  the  Empire.  Siege  of  Mcnua 
by  Soliman  IL  Hefonnation  eatabliahed  iu  Basel.  The  Mar- 
burg Conference,  October  I, 

1530.  Coronation  of  Charles  V.  by  Clement  VIL  at  Bologna,  Febru- 

ary 22.  Diet  of  Augsburg  is  opened,  June  25.  The  Augsburp 
Confession.  Geneva  freed  from  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  Death 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  November  29. 
153L  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  elected  King  of  the  Romans, 
Januaiy  5.  League  of  Smalcald,  February  17.  Henry  VIII. 
19  styled  by  the  clergj'  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  March  22. 
A  Diet  of  Spires,  September  13,  War  of  Cappel ;  Death  of 
Zwingli,  October  11.  Peace  between  Zurich  and  the  five  Can- 
tone,  No^'Mnbe^  16.     Death  of  (Ecolampadius.  November  23. 
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K.  Vmee  of  Vvanfaerg.  AIkb  bom  the  Tinb.  Dvth  irf  the  Bw- 
lor  JoiiB.  Aacart  Ul  He  ■  ■woeeded  by  ioho  Pkvderic  Fuel 
pn*cfaa  ia  GeacTB^^ 

3.  Diiune  of  Barj  VER^  tad  \m  iiiiiifti.  wHh  Ame  BofejriL 
Hwrage  cf  Henvr  of  OiVim  (aftcrwdi  Barj  JL)  w/^ 
UthHiw  de  )lAdld,  October  38. 

4.  H«QC7  VUL  ■  exoxmnniHeitei]  farf  Ctawot  VH.,  Much  23.  Act 
of  St^vcnaej-  paaed,  Koranber  33.  De*tfa  oi  OemcDi  VIL, 
Sept.  25;  nKceedecl  br  Puil  UL.  October  U.  TV;  pfaar^ 
poted  «t  P^vi*.  Affiuuvvf  FniKiBLwHfatlieaaltaB.  loTob 
OMMBfBWi  the  wgiiitiHioB  of  the  J««uit  OnJer  *t  l^m. 
Lat^r'«  baulitMm  tit  tlw  Bible  h  cwnpfetecL 

1A35.  pBiJBwUott  of  Vmack  PnU^^nia  fa^  Fraaeia  L  He  itmta 
Mejmcthoii  to  hb  eovtr  June  28.  M&iwtcr  taken  fwom  the 
Anaboptiots,  June  24.  Expedition  ctf  Chuks  V.  to  TtuuL 
Fnindflco  Sfona  ka\*es  Sfilan  to  Qiariea  V.  Cooaequeot  vmr 
between  Cbaries  and  Fraacts  i.  Eetablwhrneot  of  rinUnliiil 
iam  In  Geaeva. 

1536.  Execution  of  Anne  Doleyn,  Hay  19.    Marriaee  of  Heary  Vm. 

with  Jftne  SeyrooUf,  May  20,  [ovayion  of  Provence  by  tbc  Im- 
periallsU.  Their  retreat-  Death  of  Efftsmus,  July  12.  Cabnn 
puhhahei  bis  "  Imtitutea  "  at  Basel.  Calvin  appears  in  Geoei^ 
Jiily. 

1537.  Birth  of  Edward  VI.     Death  of  Jane  Seymour,  October  12.     Eo- 

clcfliastJcaJ  Supremacy  of  Henry  VEIL  declared  by  the  Iri^ 
parliament,  Christiati  HI.  ^tftblishes  tbe  Reformation  in  Deo- 
mark.  Paul  HL  appoinU  Commissions  of  Eeforai.  The 
Co  luiter- reformation . 

1538.  League   against    the   Turka.    Treaty   of   Ferdinand   with   John 

Zi^polya.  Catholic  League  formed  in  Germany,  June  10.  Cal- 
vin banished  from  Geneva. 

X5S&.  The  Hix  Artirl^  passed  in  England.  Conferences  in  Germany 
between  Catholtca  and  Protestants:  Hagenau;  Worms.  Refor- 
mation in  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  and  in  Brandenburg. 

1540.  Marriage  (the  fourth)  of  Henry  VIIl.  with  Anna  of  Cleves.  He  is 
divorced,  and  marries  Catharine  Howard,  .\ugust  8.  Execu- 
tion of  Cromwellj  July  29.  Death  of  John  of  Zipolya,  Edict 
of  Fontainebleau,  Paul  EIL  approved  of  t^e  dtatutea  of  the 
Jesuit  Order,  September  27. 

1641.  A  Diet  and  Conference  at  Ratisbon :  Contarini  present.  Expedi- 
tion of  Charles  V.  to  Algiers,  SolLiaan  reenters  Hungary. 
Calvin  recalled  to  Geneva, 

1542.  Execution  of  Catharine  Howardj  February  13.  War  rekindled 
between  Charles  V.  and  Franelg  I.  Death  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland.  Regency  of  Mary  of  Guise.  Xavier  arrives  at  Goa 
in  the  East  Indies.  Reformation  in  Brunswick.  Flight  of 
Ochino  from  Italy.     Revival  of  the  Inquisition  in  Italy. 

1J543.    Alliance  of   Charlaa   V.   and    Henry   VIIL   ngainat    Francu   I. 
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Marriage    (the  sixth]    of  Henry 
July  12. 

1544.  Peace  of  Creapy  renewa,  for  substance^  the  atipulatjons  of  the 

Peace  of   Cambray.     The   Turks   maHters  of   a  great  part  of 
Hungary. 

1545.  Opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  December  13. 

1546.  Union  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  with  Charier  V.     The  Elertor 

Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  are  put  under  the  bsTi 
the  Empire.  The  Smalcaldic  War.  Assassination  of  Cardinal 
Beaton.  Death  of  Luther,  February  J8.  Diet  of  Ratisbon. 
Reformation  of  the  Electoral  Palatinate. 

1547.  Death  of  Henry  VIIL,  January  28.    He  ia  succeeded  by  Edward 

VL  Death  of  Francis  L,  March  31.  He  is  succeeded  by  Henry 
II.  Battle  of  Miihlberg,  April  24.  The  Pope  transfors  the 
Council  from  Trent  to  Bologna,  by  way  of  opposition  to  the 
Influence  of  the  Emperor.  Truce  between  Ferdinand  and  the 
Turks, 
154S.  Diet  at  Augsburg.  Establishment  of  the  Interim.  May  15.  The 
Electoral  dignity  is  transferred  to  Maurice.  The  Leipsio  In- 
terim. Marriage  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  with  Anthony  of  Bour- 
bon, Duke  of  Veiiddme  —  the  parents  of  Henry  IV.  Death 
of  Sjgiamtind  I.  of  Poland.  Succeeded  by  Sigismund  Augustus 
(yigiamund  It.).  Mary  Queen  of  EScots  is  taken  to  France,  being 
contracted  to  the  Dauphin. 

1549.  Death  of  Paul  III.,  November  11.    Book  of  Common  Prayer  ia 

introduced.     Revised  in  1552. 

1550.  Julius  III.  is  elected  Pope,  February  7.     Martyr,  Bucer,  and  other] 

refortners  from  the  Continent  are  received  in  England.  Hooper 
made  Bishop  of  tlloucester.    Vestment  controversy  begina. 

1551.  Renewed  war  between  France  and  .\uatria.    Henry  11.  allies  him- 

self with  the  German  Protestants.  Maurice  of  Saxony  takes  up 
the  cause  of  the  Proteatante.     Capitulation  of  Magdeburg, 

1552.  Henry  IL  occupies  Metz,  Tout^  and  Verdun.     Maurice  obliges  the 

Empwror  to  fly  from  Innsbruck,  to  liberate  the  Elector  and  the 
L&ndgrave,  and  to  Conclude  the  peace  of  Passau.  The  Em- 
peror lays  siege  to  Met*,  October.  Framing  of  the  .A.rticle3 
(42)  of  the  Church  of  England.  Execution  ni  Somerwt. 
1553'  Death  of  Edward  VL  Mary  is  proclaimed  Queen  of  England, 
October  4.     Death  of  Servetua  at  CJeneva,  October  27. 

1554,  Wyat's  Rebellion.     Restoration  of  Papa!  Supremacy  in  England. 

Marriage  of  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  July  25.  Charles  V. 
giv^  up  Sicily  and  Naples  to  his  son  Philip. 

1555.  Diet  of  .Augsburg.     Peace  of  Augsburg.     Kccleeiastical  Resen-'n- 

tion.  Persecution  of  Protestants  in  E[igland.  Death  of  Ridley 
and  Latimer,  October  15.  Death  of  Julius  III.  .\cccsaion  of 
Paul  IV.,  May  23.  Charles  V.  resigns  the  Netherlands  to 
Philip,  October  25.  League  of  Paul  IV.  with  France,  to  wrest 
Naples  from  Spain. 
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15S0.  AbdiatloD  of  Cbftries  V,,  Jaauarf  16.  He  gn-es  up  the  empire  to 
FcrdiiiADd,  August  27.  He  embarks  fw  Spain,  Scpt/onher  17. 
Renewal  of  war  in  Italy  between  the  Pope  in  aQiaiwe  wUb 
France  and  &piun.  Death  of  Cranmer,  March  21*  Death  of 
Ignatiufl  Loyola,  July  31. 
EngUod  declares  war  a^punat  FrariM.  Defeat  of  the  Freoch  tk 
8t.  Quentin,  August  10.  Peace  between  the  Duke  of  Alra  and 
Paul  IV. 

1BS8.  Calaia  ia  taken  from  the  Engliah  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  January  $. 
Marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  with  the  Dauptun^  Francia,  April  24> 
Defeat  of  the  French  at  Gravelines^  July  13.  Death  of  Quu-Ies 
V.  at  the  monaatcry  of  Yu3t«,  September  21.  Death  of  Mary 
of  England,  N'ovcmbpr  17.    Acces^on  of  Elizabeth. 

1559.  Peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  April  S.     Death  of  Henry  IT.,  Jtily 

10.  He  is  8uc(»eded  by  Francis  II.  Margaret  of  Panna  is 
made  Regent  of  the  Xetherlands,  with  Granvelle,  Bishop  of 
Arras,  for  her  principal  minister.  Return  of  Philip  to  Spain. 
Peraetution  of  ProteatanU  in  Spain,  Autoi  da  /(*.  Act  of 
Supremacy  in  England*  Court  of  High  Commiaaion;  Act  of 
TJrdformity.  Death  of  Paul  IV.,  August  IS:  succeeded  by  Pius 
IV.  General  Synod  of  the  Huguenots  in  Paris.  Contest  be- 
tween ttie  Regent  Mary  and  the  Lords  of  the  Congre^tioD  In 
Scotland.     CCeturn  of  John  Knox. 

1560.  Conspiracy  of  Amboise,  March.     Edict  of  Homorantin.     Coligny 

presents  the  Huguenot  petitions  at  Fontainebleau.  Stated- 
General  convoked  at  Orleans.  Navarre  under  surveillance. 
Arrest  and  trial  of  Coiid^.  Death  of  Franda  II..  December  5. 
Accession  of  Charles  IX.  Catharine  de  Medici  attains  to  power. 
Death  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  Succeeded  by  Eric  XIV.  Oizabeth 
supports  the  Protestants  in  Scotland.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh. 
Protestantism  established  in  Scotland  by  act  of  Parhament, 
August  25,    Death  of  the  Regent  Maty,  August  10. 

Return  of  Mary  Stuart  to  Scotland.  Mary's  proclamation  (August 
25).  Her  first  tnteniew  with  Knox.  Colloquy  of  Poiasy, 
September. 

Edict  of  St.  Germain.  A  measure  of  toleration  is  granted  to  the 
Huguenots.  Massacre  of  Vaeay,  March  I.  Civil  war  in  France. 
Capture  of  Rouen.  Death  of  Anthony  of  Navarre,  on  the 
Catholic  side,  November  17.  Battle  of  Dreux,  December  19. 
Revision  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  Reopening 
of  the  Council  at  Trent. 

1563.  Siege  of  Orleans  by  the  Catholics.    Assassination  of  the  Duke  of 

Guise,  February  18.  Edict  of  Ambotse,  March  10,  Close  of 
the  Council  of  Trent. 

1564.  Granvelle  leaves  the  Netherlands.    Death  of  FerdtHAnd  I.    Acces- 

sion of  Maximilian  II.    Death  of  Calvin,  M^y  27- 
1566.  Conference  of  Bayonne.    Marriage  of  Mary  Staart  with  Daraley, 
July  20.    Cruel  edicts  of  Philip  II.  against  the  Moora.    Cruel- 
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1570. 


1571. 
1572. 


1573. 


1577. 
1578. 


ties  of  the  InquiBition  in  the  Netherlands.  Doatb  of  Pius  IV., 
December  9. 

Accession  of  Pius  V.  The  Compromiae  of  Breda.  The  Gueux. 
Iconoclasm  in  the  Netherlands.  Death  of  Sohman  II.  Murder 
of  Rizzio,  March  9.    Birth  of  James  VL  of  Scotland,  June  19. 

Alva  Bent  to  the  Netherlands.  The  "Council  of  Blood."  The 
Regent  Margaret  leaves  the  country,  Decemljer  SO.  Renewal 
of  war  between  Catholics  and  Huguenots.  Murder  of  Darnley, 
February  10,  Mary  marries  Bothwell,  May  15.  Resigns  her 
crown  to  her  son,  with  Murray  as  Regent,  July  24. 

Flight  of  Mary  into  England.  Conflict  hi  the  Netherlands.  £g- 
mont  and  Horn  are  beheaded,  June  5.  Peace  of  LongjuineaUj, 
March  23,     Edict  against  the  Huguenots,  September  25. 

Renewed  iti.iurrecUon  of  the  Huguenots,  Battle  of  Jamae ;  Death 
of  Louis  de  Cond^,  Marrh  13.  Printe  Henry  of  Navarre  ia 
recognized  as  hc^ad  of  the  Huguenot  party.  liatile  of  Mom^on- 
tour,  October  3.     Alva's  scheme  of  taxation  in  the  Netherlands. 

Exconununication  of  Elizabeth  by  Pius  V.,  February  25,  iSecoiid 
pha*  of  Puritanism :  Cartwright  opposes  Episcopacy.  Third 
Peace  of  St.  Germain.  Four  towns  given  up  to  the  Huguenots, 
August  15.  Assassination  nf  the  Regent  Murray,  January  23. 
Synod  of  Sendomir  in  Poland ;  union  of  Protestants. 

Battle  of  Lepanto,  October  7 ;  defeat  of  the  Turks. 

Death  of  Pius  V.  Gregory  XIII.  succeeds  him^  May  13.  Exe- 
cution of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  June  2.  Union  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Friesland,  under  William  of  Orange,  May,  Death 
of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  June  10.  Henry  of  Navarre  marries  Mar- 
garet of  ValoL9,  August  18.  Massucrc  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
August  24.  Death  of  Sigismund  II.  of  Poland;  end  of  the 
Jagellon  dynasty :  the  crown  made  elective.  Death  of  John 
Knox,  November  24. 

"Pax  Dissidcntium"  in  Poland.  Henry,  Duke  of  Anjou,  elected 
king  of  Poland,  May  9.  Alva  leaves  the  Netherlands.  He  is 
8uct*eded  by  Requesens. 

Death  of  Charles  IX.,  May  30.  Aci'easion  of  Henry  III.  Louis  of 
Nassau  is  defeated  and  slain.     Siege  of  Leyden. 

Organisation  of  the  League  in  France.  Death  of  Requesena, 
Pacification  of  Ghent,  November  S.  Don  John  of  Austria 
succeeds  Requesens.  Death  of  Maximilian  II.  Accession  of 
Rudolph  II.  Jesuit  influence  in  the  imperial  court.  The 
Catholic  reaction  in  Germany. 

Drake  attacks  the  Spanish  ships  and  settlements.. 

Treaty  of  EhKabcth  with  the  Netherlands,  Januari,'  7.  Death  of 
Don  John  of  Austria.    He  is  succeeded  by  .\lexander  of  Parma. 

Utrecht  Union,  January  23.  The  ten  southern  provinces  submit 
to  Alexander  of  Parma. 

William  of  Orange  is  proscribed  by  Philip  II.  KebellJoii  in  Ireland 
fomented  by  Spain. 
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15S1. 


1582. 
1683, 
1584. 


1585. 


1588. 


1591. 


1592. 


1595, 
1596, 
159S. 


The  United  ProvinDea  renounce  the  authority  of  Spain,  July  2. 
The  protectorate  of  the  Low  Countries  is  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  brother  of  Henry  III. 

Successes  of  Parma  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou  returna  to  France. 

Death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  June  10.  Henry  of  Navarre  be- 
comes the  heir  of  the  crown.  AUiance  of  the  League  with 
Spain.  Treaty  of  Joinville,  December  31.  Assasstnatioa  of 
WilUftin  of  Orange,  July  10. 

Death  of  Gregory  XIII.,  April  10.  Accession  of  Sixtua  V.,  April 
24.  He  excommunicates  Henry  of  Navarre,  September  lO. 
Surrender  of  Antwerp  to  .^Jexftnder  of  Parma,  August  17.  The 
United  Provinces  plure  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Elizabeth-  Leiceater  sent  into  Ihe  Netherlands.  Drake  at- 
tacks the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies. 

War  of  the  three  Henries  —  Heiu^  III.,  Navarre,  and  Gui^e. 
League  between  James  VI.  and  Elizabeth. 

Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  February  8.  Leicester  rfr- 
turus  to  England.  Maurice  of  Orange  acquiiea  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  the  contest  in  the  Netherlands.  Sigismund  III.  of 
Sweden  is  elected  king  of  Poland. 

Hostile  attitude  of  the  League  towards  Henry  III,  Barricades 
in  Paris,  May  12.  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Meeting 
of  the  State^-Cietieral  at  Bloig.  Assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  the  Cardinal  his  brother,  by  Henry  IIL 

Death  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  January  5.  Henry  III.  joJna 
Navarre.  A esfts.^i nation  of  Henry  IIL.  August  I.  Henry  IV. 
13  resisted  by  the  League- 

Victory  ot  Hei^  IV.  at  Ivry  over  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  March 
14.  Death  of  Sixtus  V.  Succeeded  by  Urban  VJl.  Parma 
raises  the  siege  of  Paris. 

Bul]  of  Gregory  XIV.  against  Henry  IV.  Death  of  Gregory 
XIV.,  October  15.  Succeeded  by  Innoc^ent  IX.  His  death 
December  30,  Henry  IV.  invests  Eouen.  Renewed  inva- 
sion of  Hungary  by  the  Turks. 

Clement  VIIL  becomes  Pope,  January  30.  Parma  raises  the  alege 
of  Rouen.  Death  of  Parma,  December  2,  Preabyteriamam  ia 
fully  established  in  Scotland, 

Division  of  coLinsels  in  the  League,  .\bjuration  of  Henry  IV,^ 
July  25.     Rout  of  the  Turka  in  Hungary, 

Henry  IV.  ia  crowned  at  Chartres,  February  27,  He  enters  Farb, 
March  22.  Maurice  of  Orange  recovers  the  whole  territory  of 
the  United  Provinces. 

Henry  IV.  declares  war  against.  Philip  11. ,  January  17.  Clement 
VIII.  absolves  Henry  IV.,  September  17. 

Alliance  of  Her^ry  IV,  with  Elizabeth.  The  English  destroy  the 
S{>amgh  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes,  April  3D.    The  Peace  of  Vervins  between 


France  aod  Spam,  May  2.    Death  pF  Philip  II.,  September  13. 

He  is  succeeded  by  Philip  IIL 
1600,   M&rriag^  of  Henry  IV.  with  Mary  de  Medici.    Giordano  Bnmo 

is  burned  at  the  atake,  February  17. 
1603'   Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  March  24.     Accession  of  Jamea  I. 

1604,  Hampton  Court  Conference,  January  16.     Letter  of  Majesty  grants 

protection  to  the  Prote^tanU  of  Bohemia. 

1605.  The  Gunpowder  Plot. 

1607.  Donauworth  seized  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

1608.  Protestante   Union  formed  in  Germany. 

1609.  Twelve  years'  truce  established  between  Spain  and  the  ITnited 

Provinces. 

1610.  Catholic  League  formed  in  Germany  under  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

1611.  The  Engliah  Bible  published  by  authority.     Gu&tavus  Adolphua 

becomes  king  of  Sweden. 

1612.  MatthiitB  becomes  emperor. 

1617.  James  I.  imposed  Episcopacy  on  Scotland, 
161S.  Revolt  of  the  Bohemians  against  Ferdinafid  II.  in  defense  of  their 
religious  liberties. 

1619.  Accession  of  Ferdinand  H.  as  Emperor.    Election  of  Ferdinand  V., 

Elector  Palatine,  as  king  of  Bohemia. 

1620.  The  Elector  Palatine  stripped  of  his  dominions.     PeTsecution  of 

Puritans  in  England.     Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 
December  21.     Convent  of  Port  Royal  established. 

1621.  Revolt  ol  the  Huguenots. 

1622.  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide  is  established :   (college  for  mifr 

sionaries  founded,  1627). 

1624.  Richelieu  becomes  the  minister  of  Louis  XIII. 

1625.  Accession  of  Charles  I.     War  with  the  Huguenots  begins  in  France. 

Alliance  of  England,  Holland,  and  Dcmnark,  in  beltalf  of  the 
Elector  Palatine. 

1626.  Death  of  Lord  Bacon.    Defeat  of  Mansfetd   by  Wallensteiu  at 

Dessau. 

1627.  Mecklenburg  is  given  to  Wallenatein. 

162S.  Surrender  of  Rochelle.    Destruction  of  the  political  power  of  the 
Huguenots. 

1629.  Edict  of  Restitution,  March.     Peace  of  Lilbeck,  May. 

1630.  Wallenstetn  diaraiased  from  his  command.    Intervention  of  Gufl* 

tavus  Adolphus. 

1631.  The  capture  of   Magdeburg  by  Tilly,   May.     Battle  of  Leipsic; 

defeat  of  Tilly,  August  28.     Wallensicin  restored  to  his  com- 
mand, April. 

1632.  Battle  of  Lutzen:   death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  November  16. 

1633.  Alliance  of  France  with  Sweden  and  the  Protestant&r   treaty  of 

Heilbronn,  April  23.     Laud  is  made  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury. 
Galileo  is  forced  to  renounce  the  Copernican  theory, 

1634.  Defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Xordlingen,  September  6. 

1635.  The  Peace  of  Prague,  May  30.    The  Edict  of  Restitution  i?  given 

up  as  to  Saxony  and  Brandenburg, 
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1637.  Accessiou  of  Ferdinaad  III.  m  Emperor. 
103S'    B^miard  of  Weimar  leads  the  anti-imperialiet  forces^ 
1639^   Death  of  Bernard.    Richelieu's  influence  predominant  in  the  ir$t. 
1640.  The  Long  ParliBtnent  assembled  in  England.    Accession  of  Fted* 
eric  William,  the  Great  Elector. 

1642.  War  of  King  and  Parliament  in  England. 

1643.  Accession  of  Louis  XIV.     Westminster  Assembly  meet*.     League 

and  Covenant  adopted  by  Parliament, 

1644.  Accession  of  Pope  Innocent  X. 

1645.  Battle  of  Naaeby. 

1648.  Peace  of  Westphalia.     Termination  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

1649.  Execution  of  Charter  I. 

1650.  Death  of  Dea  Cartes. 

1653.  Cromwell  is  made  Lord  Protector.  Coudemnatioa  of  JanaenJam 
by  Innocent  X, 

1658.  Death  of  Cromwel], 

IGGO.   Restoration  of  Chariea  IL 

1661.  The  Savoy  Conference.  Restoration  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland. 
Death  of  Mazarin.     Persecution  of  the  Huguenota. 

1582.  Ejection  of  the  Presbyterian  miniatera  under  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity.   

166S.  Triple  aUianc«  against  Louia  XIV.,  to  compel  him  to  make  peace 
with  Spain. 

1670.   Secret  alliance  of  Chariea  IL  and  Louis  XTV. 

1672,  William  III.  is  elected  Stadtholder. 

1673.  Declaration  of  Indulgence  by  Charles  II. 
1676.   Acce-ssion  of  Innocent  XI. 
157S-9.   Peace  of  Niraeguen. 

1BS2.   Assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France :  four  Propositions  of  Gailicaniam. 
16^.   Death  of  Charles  II.    Accession  of  James  IL    Revo^cation  of  the 

Edict  of  Nantes,  October  IS. 
1686.   Revival  of  the  Court  of  High  Cotomi^ion  by  Jamea  II, 
1683.   William  III.  landa  ftt  Torbay.     Flight  of  Jamea  II. 
1691.  Accession  of  Innocent  XII. 
1G94.   Birth  of  Voltaire,  November  21. 
1695.  Peace  of  Ryswick,   September  20.    Louis  XIV.   acknowledges 

William  III.  as  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelandt 


WosKS  IN  Gbne&ll  Hibtobt  relatino  to  TH&  Pesiod  or  TUB  Hef- 

OHUATIOH  I 

Thuanus  (De  Thou) :  Hiatorianim  sui  Temporis,  Hbri  138  (1546- 
1607).  Firat  complete  ed. ;  Orleans  (Geneva),  1620  seq.,  5  vnla., 
fo).  (With  the  appendix  of  Iligault.  7  vols.,  London,  1733,  fol.) 
French  transl.  16  vola.^  4to,  LoDdon  (Paris),  1734. 

De  Thou,  son  of  Chriatophe  de  Thou,  President  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  was  born  in  1553,  and  died  in  1617.  He  held  high  offices 
Under  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  He  was  a  moderate  Catholic, 
per&onixlly  conversant  with  the  men  and  events  of  his  time,  and  oil 
upright  historian. 

Kelaztoni  degli  Ambaseiatori  Veneti  al  Senato,  racct>lte,  annotate,  ed 
edjte  da  Eugenio  Alberi.     15  vols.     Svo.     Firenze,  1S39-63. 

W.  Robertson :  History  of  Charles  V.  Ed.  by  W.  H.  Proscott,  with 
Supplement  on  the  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor.    3  vob.    8vn.     1856. 

History  of  the  European  States,  published  by  Heeren  and  LTkert.  64 
vols.    Svo.    182^58. 

The  series  includes  Italy,  by  H.  Leo;  Netherlandsj  by  Van  Kan> 
pen ;  Denmark,  by  Dahlmatin  {to  1523] ;  Sweden,  by  Geijer  and 
Carlson  (to  16S0) ;    Poland,  by  Roepell,  etc. 

Heeren :  Handbufih  d.  Gesch.  d.  europJllsch.  Staatcnsy stems  u.  seiner 
Colonien.  5th  ed.  Gottingenf  1830.  Engl.  Translation  by  Ban- 
croft, 2  vols.    Svo.     1829;  also,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1834. 

Von  Raumer:  Gesch.  Europas  seit  d.  Ende  d.  15.  Jahrh.  LelpEig, 
1832-30.    8  vols.     Svo. 

Hallam:  Introdurtion  to  the  Lit.  of  Europe,  In  the  15th,  16th,  and  17tfa 
centuries.     5th  ed.     3  vols.    Svo.     1855-56. 

Ranke:  Filrsten  u.  Volker  v.  SUdeuropa  im  16.  u.  17.  Jahrh.  Bd.  I. 
Berlin,  IS27.  Die  rom.  Ptlpste,  Ihre  Kirche  u.  ihr  Staat  im.  16.  u. 
17.  Jahrh.  3  vols.  4th  ed.  Berlin,  1854-57.  Svo.  Translated 
by  Sarah  .Austin;  History  of  the  Popes  of  Rome  during  the  Itith  and 

'  Thia  cttaJogue  camprirta,  of  iioUraet  only  h  fnwtioiul  p*rt  of  the  liUtorica]  V 
Utemture  pertAining  to  tl^e  iTibject.     Not  to  apeak  of  worlu  of  a  bra»der  scope, 
tber«  lire,  in  acniiB.ny  Mpeciall/,  nuEnoroics  local  tuBtones  relating:  to  thU  pericMl. 
Iq  prepBniig  tlif'  list  «bov«,  care  has  IbeeQ  l&ken  to  aet  down  the  proper  edilioita; 
biK  it  b  alnioal  Imptwsible  to  attain  to  absolute  carrectQ«as  in  tbeso  paniouJan. 
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l7th  centuries.  Lon.  1905-  1  vol.  4th  ed.  3  voU.  London,  1867. 
8vo.  This  ia  one  of  the  moat  correct  and  ele-gant  of  all  EngUah  trans- 
latioiui  from  tho  Gernutn.  The  work  iitself  19  of  the  highest  value. 
For  R&nke'a  other  works  on  this  period  see  under  the  different  coun- 
tries. 

L.  IiAU93Eit:  Geschichte  d.  Zeitaltera  d.  Reformation  (1517-1648). 
Berlin,  186S.  8vo.  Valuable,  especially  for  the  political  aide  of 
the  history  of  this  period. 

Duruy:  Hist,  dea  Temps  Modcrnea.  1  vol.  Paris,  1863.  13mo.  One 
of  a  series  of  lucid  and  compact  text-bookii,  for  use  in  the  ^bools 
of  France. 

fiayle:  Dictionnaire  hietorique  et  critique  (Ist  ed,  1697),  4  voU.  Fol. 
Basel  and  Amsterdam,  1740.     Engl,  ed.,  10  vols.,  fo!.,  1734-41. 

Bayle,  the  son  of  a  Huguenot  dergyman,  was  born  in  1647,  and 
died  in  1706,  Under  the  influence  of  Jeauita,  he  became  a  Ramao 
Catholic,  but  rep>ented  of  this  change,  and  became  one  of  the  p)0~ 
neera  of  philosophical  skepticism  in  Europe.  Its  great  amount  of 
interesting  historical  and  biographical  tietallaj  though  requiring  to 
be  critically  sifted,  gives  to  \\ia  Dictionary  a  peculiar  and  permaneat 
value. 

T,  H.  Dyer:  A  History  of  Modem  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Conatanti- 
nople.     3d  ed.     Loadon,  1901. 

The  Camoridqe  Modekn  Histort,  Vol.  IL,  The  Reformation.  London 
and  New  York,  1904.  A  valuable  collection  of  treatiaes  on  the  sev- 
eral phases  of  the  Reformation,  by  competent  scholars;  enriched  by 
extensive  bibliographical  lists. 

H.  liauragarten :  Karl  der  Filnftc,  3  vols.     Stuttgart,  1385-92. 

E.  Annstrong:  Charles  the  Fifth,  2  vols.     London,  1902. 

J.  H.  Robinson:  History  of  Western  Europe.     New  York,  1903. 

L.  Paator :  Geschichte  der  FApstc.  Freiburg,  18SS  3eq,  Knglish  trans- 
lation, London,  IS91  deq, 

Univeraal  Histories.  (1)  In  England:  by  W.  C.  Taylor,  Modem  Hiat., 
1S38;  new  ed.  1866;  Ancient  Hist,  1S39;  new  ed.  1867.  By  A.  F. 
Tytler,  1801,  and  in  numerous  later  editions.  W.  Uus^ll  and  others, 
History  of  Modern  Europe,  4  vols.  Bvo.  1S56.  (2)  In  Germany: 
Altgemeine  Cesichichte  in  Einzeldarstellungen  —  herausgegeben  von 
Wilhelm  Oncken  (Editor  and  writer  of  portions) :  General  His- 
tory, more  extensive  than  other  general  histories.  In  4  di\'isiQns; 
45  vols,  in  all ;  a  general  Index  to  the  whole ;  high  scholarly  character 
of  the  work.  In  div.  iii.  i.  tJesch.  d.  deutsch  Reformation,  by  Dr.  F. 
von  Bezold.  ui.  3.  l.halfte,  Ge&ch.d.  Gcgcn  Reformation,  by  Droyaea; 
by  Schlosser,  19  vols.  1844-57;  by  H.  Leo,  6  vols.,  Ilalle,  1849  seq.; 
by  Bbckeh,  4th  ed.  1900-1902.  12  vols,;  by  Dittmar,  4th  ed.  1S60, 
6  vols.;  by  Weber,  2d  ed.  Leipzig,  1882-89, 15  vols,  (3)  In  Italy: 
by  Cesare  Cantu,  35  vols.,  Svo,  1837  seq,  10th  ed.  1883-91 .  16 
vols.    French  transl.,  19  vols.,  Svo,  2d  ed.,  1S54-.55. 

History  of  all  Nations,  24  vols.,  edited  by  John  Henry  Wright; 
(a  translation  with  additions  by  American  contributors)  of  AUgemeine 
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WeUgeschichte  von  Flatke,  Herzberg,  Justi,  Pflugk,  Prutz,  Philipp- 
Bon;  Berlin  (1885^92,  12  vols.).  A  briefer  treatment,  in  part  by  the 
Bame  writers  who  contributed  to  AilgemeiDe  Geschichte  in  Einzeldar- 
stellungen,  berau9g.  von  W.  Oncken.  Smyth.:  Lecturea  on  Modem 
History,  Sparks'  Am.  ed.,  2  vols.,  1841. 

Gtjikot:  Lectures  on  the  Ilistory  of  Civilization;  English  tranal.  by 
Henry.     Svo.     New  York,  ia42. 

Ilegel:  Philoaophie  d.  Geachiclite;  Werke,  ix.     Berlin^  1S40.    8vo. 

General  Biographkai  Worhs,  A.  Chalmers :  Biographical  Dictionary. 
32  vols.  Svo.  1S12-17.  Biographic  Universale,  .52  vols.,  8vo,  et 
suppleroent,  volumes  53  i  S3.  Paris,  lSll-62.  Nouvelle  Edition, 
revue,  corrig^,  et  augment^,  45  vola.,  1842-65.  L'Art  de  verifier. 
lea  Dates  des  faits  historiques,  etc.,  depuia  la  naissance  de  J^aua  Christ 
(to  1770).  IS  vols,  Svo,  Paris.  1819.  Biographic  G<?n(5rale  (nou- 
velle)  depuis  les  ttmpa  les  plus  reculi?3,  avec  les  renseigneraents  biblta- 
grnph.,  etc.  46  vols.  Svo.  18fi7-6fi.  The  Dictionabt  of  National 
BioQRAPHY  (English),     London.  IS85-1903,  67  vols. 

WirrzEH  u.  Welte  (Roman  Catholic) :  Kirchenlcxicon  oder  Encyklo- 
padie  d.  kath.  Theologie,     12  vols.     Freiburg,  2  ed.     1SS6-1903, 

Herzog  (Prntpgtant) :  Real-Encycl.  fllr  prateslantische  Theologie  u. 
Kirche.  2d  ed.  21  vols.;  and  Register,  I  vol.  Hamburg.  Sd  ed., 
edited  by  Hauck,  18116  [-1905,  v.  1-lfl).     Leipzig. 

These  copiouB  worka  embody  the  reaulta  of  German  Theological 
aludy,  apart  from  Biblical  criticism,  in  the  brauchea  of  the  Church 
to  which  they  severally  belong. 


WoRKB  IN    Ecclesiastical    History,    treatinq    of   the    Reforua- 
TioN  AS  A  Whole 

GiEdGLEB:  Lchrbuch  d.  Kirchengsch.  Bd.  iii.  m  2  pta.  Bonn,  1840- 
.S3,  Svo.  (The  4th  vol,  in  Prof,  H,  B.  Smith's  EngL  tranaUtion, 
New  York,   1S62.) 

H.  B.  Smith  :  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Chronological  Tablra. 
New  York,  IS61.  Fol.  This  embodies  a  great  amount  of  histoncal 
informatLon  within  a.  brief  compass. 

Raynalduis:  Annales  Eccle-siaHtici.  (1105-1565.)  Colon.  1694.  9 
vols.  Fol.  Raynaldus  is  the  most  eminent  of  the  continuators  of 
Baroniu.'),  and  a  representative  of  Roman  orthodoxy. 

Natalia  Alexander:  Historia  ecc!.  V.  et  N.  Teat.  [16  centtiriea.)  Paris 
1699.  8  t.  Fol.  Ed.  Mansi,  Ferrara,  175,S.  Baasano,  1778.  Nalalis 
is  the  champion  of  the  Galhcan  ecclesiastical  theory. 

Hase:  Kirchengsch.  (1  vol.)  Eng.  tranal.  by  Blumenthal  and  Wing, 
New  York,  1856,  Svo.  Haae'a  work  is  remarkable  for  its  conden- 
sation ;  it  is  founded  on  extensive  researches,  and  is  written  with 
much  vivacity, 

Baur:  KirchetiRsch,  Bd*  iv.  Die  neucre  Zeit.  Lelpv.,  1863.  Svo.  Baur 
is  one  of  the  most  perspicuous,  ta  well  as  learned,  of  the  German 
Church  historians. 
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4  vols.    8vo, 
4to.     CMurtlock's 

10  vols.     Leipzig, 


Guericke:   KirchengscL,  Bd.  3.     9th  ed,    Leipzig,  1S67.    Svo.   Guer- 

icke  tre&ta  of  the  R^formAtioD  from  the  point  of  v\ew  of  the  strict 

Lutherans. 
Hftrdwick:   Hiatoi^  of  the  Christiaa  Church  during  the  FtefonnatioD. 

2d  ed,,  ISG5.     8vo.     Hardwick  writes  from  the  point  of  \-iew  of 

the   Anghcan   Church.      His  manual   Is   fuU    in   ita   refereaoes  to 

authorities. 
Merle  d'Aubign^ :   Hist,  de  la  Ri^formation  du   16me  Si^cle ;    Trana- 

lated  from  the  French.  (In  numerous  cditlone.) 
Beauaobre:  Hist,  de  la  Reformation,  Berlin,  1786. 
Moshelm :    lastitutiones  Hist.  Eccl.  Helmst.,  1764. 

Traiialation.) 
Schrockh :    Kirrhengeschichte  aeit  d.  Reformation. 

1804-1812. 

Kurtz:     Kiroheiij^schichte.     13th  German  ed.     Leipzig.  ISOO. 
Niedneh:    Kirchengsrh.  Svo.     Berlin,  1S66.     One  of  the  moat  learned 

^nd  valuable  of  all  the  German  maouab,  although  clumsy  in  its  lit- 
erary cKecutioti. 
J.   I.   Ritter  {Roman  Catholic) :    Kirchengsrh.     6th  ed.  2  vols,     8\'o. 

Bonn,  1862.     Moderate  and  candid  in  its  tone. 
Alzog  (Roman  CathoUc} :    Handbueh  d.  Kirthengsch,     10th  ed,     1882. 

2  vols.     Mainz,  18G6hS8.    This  is  written  in  a  truly  BCtentific  spirit. 
Riffel  (Raman  Catholic]  :   Kirchcngsch.  d.  neucsten  Zeit  von  Aufang  d. 

16.  Jahrh.     3  vols.     8vo.    Mainz,   1842-47. 
H.  Stebbiiig:   History  of  the  Reformation.     2  vols.     {In  Lardncr's  Cftb. 

Cyclopedia)  1836.     Lond.     IBroo. 
J.  Tulloch :    Leaders  of  the  Reformation :    Luther,  Cal%'in,   Latimer, 

Knox.     Svo.     2d  ed.     Edinb.   ISSO. 
Stephen:    Easaya    in    Eccl.    Biography.     4th    ed.     i860.     Load.     Svo, 
M.  J.  8palding  (Roman  Catbolic) :    History  of  the  Reformation.     4th 

ed.     Bahimore,  1866.     Svo. 
F-  Seebohtu  :  The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution.     London,  1874. 
G.  Kawbrau:  Reformation  und  Gegenrefornjation,     (Vol.  UL:  of  W. 

Moller,     Lehrbueh     der    Kirchengeschichte,     2d    ed,>       Freiburg, 

1899. 
W.  Walker:  The  Reformation.     New  York,  IDOO. 
K.  Mailer:  Kirchengearhiohte.  Vol.  11.     Tltbingen,  1902. 


Polemical  and  CnrncAl.  WRiTiNca 


(1)  Roman  CtdhoUc.  Maimbourg:  Hist,  du  Luth^raniame,  Paris,  16S0: 
also,  Hist,  du  Calvtnisme,  1682.  Bossuet:  Hist,  dea  Variations  des 
Eglises  Protest.,  Paris,  1688,  nouv.  fid.,  CEuvres  de  Boasuet.  tomes  v. 
et  vi.  Paris,  1836.  Svo.  Varillaa :  Hiat.  des  R*''volution8  arriv^*a  en 
Matifere  de  Religion.     6  vols.     Paris,  1689.    4to. 

DoUinger :  Die  Reformation,  ihre  innere  Entwickdung  u.  ihre  Wirkungen. 
3  Veils.     Regensburg,  1.S4S.     The  work  ia  carried  no  farther  than  the 
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"Umfang  de*  lutheHschen  BekeontnisseB."  DdUinger's  work  is 
largely  a  collection  of  materials.  It  relates  chiefly  to  the  defects  of 
the  Reformers  and  o{  their  work.  It  may  profitably  be  compared 
witb  hia  Lectures  on  the  Ileunioo  of  the  Churches  (Munich,  1S72). 
Balcnea:  ProteslantLsm  and  Catholicity  compared  in  their  effects  on 
Civilization.  Tranal.  from  the  Spanish.  Svd.  Baltimore,  1851.  An 
elaborate  rontrovcrsial  work  in  reply  to  Guizot'a  Lectures  on  Civiliza- 
tion, by  a  Spanish  Priest.  It  ends  with  the  sentence;  "As  aeon 
as  the  Sovereign  PoiitiPf,  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth,  shall 
pronounce  sentence  against  any  one  of  my  opinions,  I  will  hasten  to 
declare  that  I  consider  that  opinion  erroneous,  and  ceaae  to  pro- 
fess it." 

Prolettant.  Bayle:  Critique  G^n^rale  de  rHistoire  du  Calvinlsme  de 
Maimboarg,  Amsterdani,  1684.  3d  ed.  Hagenlmch:  Vorlcsungen 
liber  d.  Kirrhengsch.  New  ed.  Leipa.,  1368,  eeq.  (C'hiefly  upon  the 
Ret,  in  Germany  and  Sw^tzcrland.)  Sch^nkel :  Das  Wesen  dea 
Ptotestauliamu^.  2d  «1.  SchatThausen,  1862.  Svo.  Hundeshagen: 
per  Deutsche  rrotestantlsmus.  Frankfort.  Svo.  3d  ed.  1S40. 
[Relating  especialS)'  to  Llerman  Protestajitism,  but  with  a  more  gen- 
eral bearing;.)  Roussel:  Les  Nations  Cath.et  les  Nations  Prot.  2  vols. 
Paris.     S^'o.     1854.     Polemical  agaLa>!t  Romanism. 

Villers:  Esaai  sur  VEsprit  et  I'lnfluenre  de  la  R^f.  de  Luther.  Paris, 
1304.    Svo.     Engl,  transl.,  Philadelphia,   1333. 

Laurent:  La  Rfiforme  (in  Etudes  sur  I'Hiatoire  de  rHumanit^,  t.  viU.). 
Svo.    Brussels,  1861. 


The  Gbkuan  and  Swi»  (Zwinouam  and  Calvinistic)  RBroRMA-noN 

CojUemporary  SoureeM  for  Bolh  Countries.  J.  SlbidaN  (d.  1556) :  De 
Statu  Religionis  et  Relpubliwe,  Carolo  V.  Cwsare,  Coramenlarii. 
Folio.  Amsterdam,  155.5;  bested.,  Frankfort,  1785-6.  3  vols.  Svo. 
English  translation,  by  Bohun,  London,  1689.  Folio.  3  vols.  4to. 
French  translation,  with  the  notes  of  Le  Courayer^  1767. 

fciilcidun  wa^  born  at  Sleida,  near  Cologne,  in  1506.  Afber  com- 
pleting hie  educaiioni  he  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  France,  was 
in  the  fler\iee  of  Franpis  L,  and  the  interpreter  of  his  embassy  at 
Hagenau  (1540).  In  1542,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Smalcaldic 
League,  and  in  1546  was  eonimissioncd  by  it  to  write  a  history  of  the 
Reformation.  He  acctitnpanied  a  Protestant  embassy  to  England; 
went,  in  1551,  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  a  commissioner  from  i?tra»- 
burg,  and  in  1544,  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Conference  of  Xurem- 
bcrg.  He  was  versed  in  literature,  law,  and  political  science,  of  a 
dispassionate,  judicial  temper,  and  careful  in  his  researches. 

Later  AtitAoritics.  Abr.  Scultetus  (Prof,  at  Heidelberg;  d.  1624):  An- 
nalium  Evangelii  passim  per  Europaoi  decimo  sexto  Salutia  partffi 
seculo  renovati,  Decas  I.  el  II.  (from  1516-1-536).  Heidelberg.  161*- 
20.    Reprinted  in  V.  d.  Hardt,  Hiat.  liter.  Refonaationia. 
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Gerdesius  (Prof,  at  GroningeD,  d.  1765) :  Introd.  in  Hist.  Evxngel.  sac, 
xvi.  passim  per  Europam  renovati.  Groain^.  17W-52.  Tom.  iv. 
4to.  Also,  hia  collection  of  documents:  Scriuium  Antiquarium,  etc 
Tom.  vUi,    4to.     1748-1763. 


HlSTOHT  or  THE  GSHHAN  RbtOBMATIOW 


Contemporary  Sources.  G.  Spalatinds  (d.  1545):  Annales  Reforma- 
tionis  (published  by  Cypfian.     3vo.     Leipzig,  1718). 

Spalatin  was  borri  in  H84,  and  died  in  154.7.  He  was  court  preacher 
and  private  secretarj'  to  the  Electors  of  Saxony,  Frederic,  John,  and 
John  Frederic.  He  was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  151S,  at 
the  election  of  Charles  V.  at  Frankfort,  in  1519,  at  his  coronation  at 
Cologne  in  1.520,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  at  the  Diets  of  \iiretii- 
berg  in  1523  and  1524^  in  152G  at  Spires,  in  1530  at  Augsburg,  in  1.537 
at  the  Convention  at  Smalcaldr  and  at  other  important  assemblies. 
He  look  part  in  the  viaitatioci  of  the  Saxon  Churches.  He  was  aai 
intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  Luther,  MelaiKthon,  Bugenhagen,  | 
and  the  other  SiiXOn  Reformers. 

G.  Spalatin'g  Hiatoriacber  NachlflfSs  u.  Briefe.  Bd.  i.:  Daa  Leben  u,  die' 
Zeitgesc^hichte  Friedrichs  dea  Welsen-    Svo.    Jena,  1351. 

F.  MvcoMua  (d.  1546) :  Hist.  Reformationis  (by  CypHan.  2d  ed.  Svo. 
Leipzig,  1718). 

Myconiui^  was  born  in  1491  and  died  in  1546.  He  was  held  In  high 
esteem  by  Luthet-  and  Melancthon,  and  efficiently  cooperated  with 
them  in  iheir  work. 

Ph.  Melancthon :  Hist.  Vita?  Mart.  Lutheri.  (Preface  to  Lutheri  0pp. 
Lat.f  Vitcmberg,  1546;  and  in  separate  editions,  e,g.  Vol.  VI.  of 
the  Corpus  Keformatorum.) 

J.  Mathesius  (d.  1564) :  Hiatorie  von  D,  Martin  Luther's  Anfaiig  Lehren, 
Leben,  etc.  (in  27  sermons).  4to.  Nllmber|5, 156fi.  Best  edition,  0. 
Lftache,  Prag,  1896. 

Mathesiua  became  a  student  at  Wittenberg  in  152S,  and  lived  for 
a  time  in  Luther's  family.     He  died  in  1564. 

J,  Camerariua :  De  Phil.  Melnncthonis  Ortu,  totiua  Vita  Curriculo  ct 
Morte,  etc,  Svo.     Leipzig,  1566. 

Camerarius  wflg  born  in  1500  arsd  died  in  1574.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  was  eapeciaUy  attaf-hed  to  the  latter. 

Cochkeos  (Rom,  Cath.,  d,  1552) :  Ckimmentaria  de  Actia  et  Scriptia  M. 
Lutheri,  etc.  (from  1517-1546).  Mogunt.,  1549;  Paris,  la6&.  Co- 
logne, 1563. 

Coehlaeus  waa  an  active  polemic.  He  was  at  the  Diet  of  .Augs- 
burg in  1530. 

Suriufl  (Rom.  Cath-,  d.  1578) ;  Comment,  brevia  Rerum  in  Orbe  Ges- 
tarum  ab  anno  1500  uaque  1566.    Cologne,  1568. 

Collections  of  Documenia.    Lobcheh:    VoUstftndigen  Reformations-act 
u.   dncumenta   (from   1517-1519).    3   vola.     4to.     Leipzig,    17.10-2S 
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TetuI:  Hist.  Bericht  v.  Anfang  u.  Fortgang  d.  Rcf.  Luth.  (by  Cy- 
prian. Leipzig,  171S).  Kapp:  Kleine  NachJese  Eur  Her.  Gsch.  nUtz- 
licher  Urkunden,  Leipzig,  1727.  Strobe) :  Misceltaneen  u.  Bei- 
trUge  Kur  Lit.  XUrnb,,  1775  eeq.,  1784  seq,  Forstemann:  Archiv 
fUr  die  Gsch.  d.  Ref^,  Halle,  IS31  scq.;  neues  Urkuadenbuch,  Ham- 
burg, 1842,  Neudecker:  Urkundeo  aua  d,  ReL-Zeit,  Cnssel,  1836. 
RIerkwUrdige  ActenatlSeke  aua  der  Zeitalt-  d.  Ref,,  Xllrnb*  1838,  Neue 
Beitrage  xur  Gsch.  d.  Ref.    2  vols.    Leipzig,  1S4I. 

O.  Schade :  Satiren  u.  Pasquille  a.  d.  Ref.-Zeit.  Uannov.  1856-5  (3 
vols.),  Johannsen;  Die  Entwickl.  d*  prot-  Geiatee  e.  Samoiluiig 
d.  wichtigsten  Dokumente  v.  Worms.  Edict  b.  jt,  Sp,  Prot.  Copen- 
hagen, 1830.  H.  van  d.  Hardt:  Hiatoria  Literaria  Refortnationis. 
Franc,  and  Leipzig,  1717. 

K.  Hegel :  Chroniken  der  deutachcn  Stadte.  29^  vols-  Leipsig^  1869- 
1902. 

Archiv  filr  OeBterreichiBrhe  Gpschichte.     86  vols.     Vienna,  1848-1003, 

A.  Gind^ly:  Monuments  Ilistorica  Bohemicfl.     Prag,  1865-70. 

W.  Altrnann:  Auagewahite  Urkundcn  EUr  bran  den  burg-preuBsischen 
Verfassungs-  und  Vcrwaltungageschirhte.     Berlin,  1897. 

P.  Tachakcrt :  Urkundenbuch  ziir  Reformat ionsgesc hi chte  dea  Herzog- 
thuma  Preuasen.     Leipzig,  1900. 

G.  A.  Ackermaan:  Biblio'theca  Hessiaca.     Cassel,  IS84-99. 

M.  Leni :  Briefwechsel  Landgraf  FbUipps  von  Heeaen  mil  Bucer,  Berlin, 
1S80  seq. 

G.  Buchholtz:  Bibliotbek  der  silchsisrhen  Ccschtf-hte.    Leipzig,  1902  eeq. 

C.  A.  Burckhardl :  Ernestinisdie  Landtiigsakten.     Jena,  1902. 
Publikationen  der  sachlsche  Komniisaion  f1lr  Geat^hiehte  (in  progrcee). 

D,  Scbafer;  Wtlrttemliergische  Geachic-htequellen.     Stuttgart,  1894  seq. 
V.  Erngl:  Briefweehsel  de9  Herzogs  Chriatoph  von  WUrttemberg.    Stutt- 
gart, 1S09-1901. 

H.  Birrk :  Die  politische  Correspondetix  der  Stadt  Straaeburg  in  Zeitalter 

der  Reformation.     Straasburg,  1S82  seq- 

Works  of  the  Reformers.     Luther's  Works :  Wittenberg  ed.,  the  German, 

1539-1559,  12  vols.,  fol.;    the  Latin,   1545-1558,  7  vols.,  fol.;  Jena 

ed.,  the  German,  8  vols.,  fol.;    the  Latin,  4  vols.,  fol.,  1555-1553 

K  [from  the  autographs,  except  the  first  part  of  the  German  works) ; 

H  Allenburg  ed.,  the  German  works  alone,  10  vols.,  1661-1664.     Sup- 

H  plement.  vol.  to  all  the  earlier  edd,,  by  Zeidlpr,  Halle,  1702.     Leip- 

■  zig  ed.,  22  vols.,  fol.,   1729-1740.     Halle  ed.,  by  J.  G.  Walch   (the 

■  most  complete),  24  Thie.,  17-H>-1760.  In  the  last  two  of  these  edd., 
H  Latin  works  only  in  a  German  trai^sl.  Krlangen  ed.,  by  Plocbtnann 
H  u.  Innischer,  67  vols.,  1826-70.  Die  reformatorisehen  Scbnften 
H  Liithers  in  chronoL  Folge,  edited  by  K,  Zimmermatin-  4  vols.  Dann- 
B             sladt,  1846-50.     VollatRndige  Auswahl  Liither's  Hauptsphriften,  by 

■  Otto  von  Gerlach,  1840-1848,  24  vols,  (Fabrjeius,  Centifolium 
I  Luth*  s.  notitia  Uteraria  &cTiptoriim  de  Luthero  editonim,  Hamburg, 
H  1728.)  Luther's  Briefe,  Sendsehreibeti  u.  Uedenken,  edited  by  De 
I           WettOj  6  vols.    1825-56.    Luther's  Bri&fwechwl,  a  aupplem.  vol., 
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by  Burkhardt.  (186€).  The  best  edition  of  Luther's  works  ie  thftt  in 
course  of  publication  under  the  editorahip  of  F.  EciAake  and  othera, 
Weimar.  1883  seq.     20  vols-  have  appeared. 

Far  the  93  ttieses  and  the  gre&t  tracts  of  152Q  m  Enghsh  translAtioa^ 
see  Wac*  and  BuchJicim ;  Firat  Principles  of  the  Reformation.  Londoo 
and  Philadelphia,  1885. 

MeUncthoii's  Workjj:  Basel.  1541.  5  vols.  Fol.  C.  Peucer'a  ed-, 
Wittenberg,  1562,  4  vols.,  fol.;  Bretschaeider'a  ed,  (in  the  Corpus 
Reformatorum),  IS34-1860,  28  vols.,  4to. 

Jonas's  Works,  edited  by  Kawerau,  Halle,  18S4,  lS85;  Bugeoliagcn's 
Briefwechstel,  edited  by  V'ogt,  Stettin,  1888;  Braamus'e  Works,  edited 
by  Le  Clerc,  Leydeti,  1703-06,  10  vols. 

Historkal  Works.  Seckenik^rf  (d.  1692) :  Commentarius  Historiew 
et  Apalogetij;u3  de  Lutheraniamo,  libb.  iii.  ed.  2.     Leipzig,  1694. 

Seckendorf  was  born  in  J626,  and  died  1692.  He  was  educated 
at  Strafiburg.  Under  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  Duke  Maurice  of  Zeita, 
and  the  Elector  Frederic  IIL  of  Braudenburg,  he  held  reapousible 
ofBcea.  He  was  a  atatesinfrti  of  thorough  education  and  of  exemplary 
integdty.  His  History,  which  waa  occasioned  by  the  work  of  the 
Jesuit  Maimbourgj  was  founded  on  the  most  industrious  euuuinatioa 
of  original  documents. 

Salig ;  Vollst-^ndi^  Hist.  d.  Augsb.  Confession  u.  dereeib.  Apologie 
(1517-1.'M>2).    3  Th.     Halle,  1730-1745. 

Planck:  Osch.  d.  Entatehung,  d.  VerSnderungen,  u.  d.  Bildung  una. 
prot.  Lehrbegriffs  b.  z.  d.  Coftcordienfortnel.  6  vols.  2  ed.  Leip- 
zig, 17B1-1S00,  Woltmann:  Gsch.  d.  Ref.  in  Deutachland,  3  Th. 
Altona,  1801-1805. 

Spieker:  Gach.  Dr.  M.  Luthera  u.  der  durch  ihn  bewirkten  Kirchenief. 
in  Deutschl.     1  vol.  (to  1521).     Berlin,  1818. 

Marheinbre;:  Gsch.  d.  deutsch.  Ref.  4  Th.  Berlin,  lSlft-34  (a  second 
ed.  of  Parts  1  and  2,  1831).  This  is  still  otie  of  the  best  of  the  historiea 
of  the  German  Reformation.  Gach.  d.  deutsch.  Reformation,  by  von 
Bezold  (Berlin,  1890),  quite  valuable.  See  Oncken,  Allgem.  Gach. 
(p.  &GS).  Ch.  Villera:  Essai  sur  TEsprit  et  I'lnfliience  de  la  R^f.  de 
Luther.  Paria,  1S04 :  translated  into  German,  2d  ed.,  1823,  and  into 
English,  PhiL,  1333. 

K.  A.  Menzel :  Neuere  Gsch.  d.  Deutachen  v.  d.  Ref.  b.  z.  Bundesacte. 
Brealau,  1826-39.    Translated  into  English,  3  vols.   8vo.   London,  !S49. 

Kohlrausch;    Geschichte    DeutHchlands.    Engl,    transl.    Svo.     1S48. 

L.  Ranke:  Deutsche  Gach.  im  Zcitaller  d.  Reformation.  7  vols.,  4th 
ed.,  1869.  London  and  New  York,  1905.  1  vol.  Translated  in  part, 
by  Sarah  Austin-    3  vols.    8vo,     1845^7. 

K.  Hagen:  Deutscbland's  literar.  u.  relig.  Verhaltmaae  tm  Ref.  Zeit- 
alter.  3  vols.  Erlangen,  1841-44.  D.  F.  Strauss:  Ulrich  von  Hut- 
ten.  2d  ed.,  1871.  Ward:  House  of  Austria  in  the  Thirty  Years* 
War.  London,  1869.  Trench :  Gustavug  Adolphus  in  Germany, 
and  other  lectures  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  2d  ed.,  1872.  Droy* 
sen:    Lebeo  vorv  Guatav.  Adolf.     1868. 
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PhilipSchaff:  Historyof  the  Chriatian  Church,  Vol.  VI.    New  York,  I88S. 

J.  Jakbsen  :  Geschtchte  des  detitsrhen  Volkes  eeit  dem  Ausgang  des 
Mittelalten,  edited  by  L.  Pastor,  Freiburg,  1897;  English  trarmlation, 
London,  1896-1903,  6  vols, 

K.  Lamprc^^ht:  Deutsche  Geachlchte,  Vol.  V.     Berlin,  1SD4. 

K.  W.  Nizsch :  Gcschi'chte  des  deutachen  Volkes  bis  zum  Augaburger 
Rcligiotiafrieden-    3  vob.     Leipxig,  1883-85- 

S.  R.  Gabdiner^  The  Tliirty  Years'  War.  London,  1S74-  A.  Gind^ly : 
The  Thirty  Years'  War.     English  translation.  New  York,  189S. 

C.  R.  L,  Fk'trher:  Gustavus  Adolphus.     New  York,  1890. 

W.  W,  Rockwell:  Die  Doppelehe  des  Landgrafen  Pbilipp  von  Hesoeii. 
Marburg,  1004. 

L.  Kkller:  Die  Reformation  und  die  Slteren  Reform  parti  en.  Lcipzigi 
18S.5. 

Lutheran.  Tfieaiogy.  Melancthon:  Loci  Communes,  in  original  form, 
edited  by  Plitt  and  Kolde.  3d  ed.,  1900.  T.  Harnack:  Luther's 
Theologie,  mjt  besondere  Bezlehung;  auf  seiae  Versohnungsr- 
und  ErU^Hungslehre,  1862,  1886.  J,  Kostlin:  Luther's  Theologie 
in  ihrcr  genchirhtlichen  Entwieklung  Und  ihrem  innercn  Zusara- 
metibstige,  1863;  new  editions,  1883,  UtOl ;  in  Eni^ligh  tratislation  by 
Hay,  The  Theology  of  Luther,  Philadelphia,  1897.  G.  Plitt :  Einleitung 
indie  Atigustana,  1867, 1868.  The  appropriate  sections  of :  A.  Harniifk : 
Lehrbuch  der  Dogmcngeaehiehte,  3d  ed.,  Freiburg,  1897;  T.  Loofs: 
Leitfaden  Jium  Studium  der  Dogmengcschichti^  3d  ed.,  Halle,  1893 
(a  new  edition  will  soon  appear).  R.  iSeeborg:  Ijchrbuch  dor  Dogr 
mengeiaehiehte,  Erlangen,  1398.  G.  P.  Fisher:  History  of  Christian 
Doctrine.  New  York,  1806. 

Lives  of  tiie  German  ftfjonnera.  Melchior  Adamua :  Vitsc  Gerraauorura 
Theologorum,  etc.  Hoidelbei^,  1620.  Ulenberg  (a  Proteatant, 
then  a  Catholie,  d.  1617) :  Vita;  haeresiarcharuii]  Lutherij  Mekrnc- 
tbouis,  Majoris,  lUyrici,  Osiandri.  Colon.,  L5S9.  Lives  of  Erintmus: 
J.  Le  Clerc:  Vie  d'^rasroe,  Amaterdam,  1703.  S.  Knight ;  The  Life 
of  Erasmus,  Cambridge,  1728,  F.  Seebohm :  The  Oxford  Reformers^ 
LondoDi  1SG7.  J-  A.  Froude :  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus,  Ixindon, 
ISM.  E.  EMEaTON :  Deaiderius  Eraamua  of  Rotterdam,  New  York, 
1899.  Lives  oj  Luther:  by  Mblancthon ;  by  Mathesius  (aee  above); 
by  Walther,  Jena,  1704-54,  2  Th.;  by  Keil,  Leipxig,  1753,  4  Th.; 
by  Ukert,  Gotha,  1817,2  Th.;  by  Jakel,  1840;  by  Juhcens  [up  to 
1517],  Leipzig^  1846  seq.,  3  vols.;  by  Gel»er,  with  Konig's  illiiatrar 
tions.  Hamburg,  1847-51  {translated,  London  and  Kew  York,  1857); 
by  Stang,  Stuttgart,  1835-38;  by  PStier,  Stuttgart,  1836 ;  by  Genthe, 
Halle,  1841-45;  by  Wiidenbaln,  Leipzig,  1850-52,  4  Th.;  by  Ledder- 
hoBe,  Speir,  lS3f>;  by  Mburer,  Dreaden,  3d  ed.,  1870;  by  D5llinger 
(from  the  Kirchenlexieou),  translated,  London,  1851 ;  by  Audin, 
Paris,  2  vols.,  translated,  Phil.,  1841 ;  a  storehouse  of  calumnies;  by 
MlCHgLBT,  translated  from  the  French,  in  Bohn'g  Library;  Hark, 
Vindication  of  Luther  against  his  English  assailants.  1854.  Thle  ia 
a  Reply  to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  (Discussions  in  Philosophy  and  Liter- 
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ftture) ;  also,  to  Hallam,  to  J.  H.  Newman,  and  W.  G.  Ward.  The 
charge  of  "Rationalism"  and  other  imputations  gainst  Luther  are 
fully  considered,  and  various  miatakea  of  Hamilton  are  exxH>sed.  J. 
K5stlln:  Martin  Luther,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Scliriftcn,  2  vols. 
Leipzig,  1875.  T.  Kolde :  Martin  Luther.  Eioe  Biograpbie,  2  vols. 
Gtjtba,  1S84,  lft93-  A.  E.  Behger;  Martin  Luther  in  Kulturge- 
scliiifjhtlieher  Darstellung,  2  vols,,  Berlin,  1S95.  H.  E.  Jacobs  :  Mar- 
tin Luther.  New  York,  1898.  T,  M,  Lindsey :  Lntter  and  the  German 
Reformation,  Edinburgh,  1900. 

Livc^  of  Melancihon:  by  Camerarius  (see  abovel ;  .^s  Prseceptor  Ger- 
manifE,  by  A.  H.  Niemeyer,  Halle,  1.S17;  by  Faciii$,  1832;  by  Galle, 
Charaktcriatik  Mclancthons,  2d  ed.,  Halle,  1845;  by  Mat^hes.  l^^ll; 
Leiwti  u.  Wirken  Phil.  Mel.,  Allenb.,  2d  ed.  1846;  by  L<^dderhose 
(translated  by  0.  F.  Krotei,  New  York,  1S54);  by  Cox.  London, 
1815,  IiioBton,  1835.  J.  W.  Richard:  Philip  Melannhthon.  N>w 
York,  1898.  G.  Ellinger,  Philip  Melanchthon,  Kn  Lebenabild,  Berlm, 
1902. 

Leben  u.  ausgewahlte  Schriften  d.  Vater  u.  Begrllnder  d.  luth.  Kirche, 
1861  seq.;  MeUncthon,  by  C.  Schmidt;  Breaz,  by  J.  Hartraann; 
Urbanus  Rheg^us,  by  G,  Uhlbom;  Justus  Jonas,  by  Cruciger;  P. 
Bperatus,  L.  Spengler,  N*  v.  Axosdorf,  Paul  Eber,  M,  Chcmnitj;,  D. 
Chrytffius,  by  Preaael. 

G.  Bayer:  Johannes  Brenn,  Stuttgart,  1S99.  J.  W-  Baum:  Capito  und 
Bucer,  Elberfeld,  13S0.  A,  Erichson :  Martin  Butzer,  Strassburg, 
189L  L.  W.  Graepp:  Johannes  Bugenhagen,  Giltereloh,  1897. 
H.  Barge:  Andreas  Bodenatein  von  Karlstadt,  Leipzig,  1905.  G. 
Kawerau:  Joh&nn  Agricola,  Berlin,  1S81,  W.  Moller,  Andreas 
Omander,  Elberfeld,  1870.  P.  E,  Mosen ;  Hieronymus  Emser,  Leipzig, 
1890.    T.  Wiedemann,  Johann  Elck^  Regensburg,  18&5. 

The  Hihtobt  of  the  Swiss  (ZwrsaLiAS  and  CALVnnsnc)  Rbforua- 

TION 

Contanporanf  Soitrfes.  B.  Weiaa  (d.  1531) :  Kurze  Beschreibung  d. 
Glaubensanderung  im  Schweizerlande  (in  FUaalin'a  Beitrtlge,  iv.  32). 
V.  Anaheim:  Berner  Chronik  bis  1526  (Berne,  182J-33),  H,  But^ 
UNGKK  (d.  1575):  ReformationsgcBchichto  (to  1532).  Prauenteld, 
1838-40.  Bullinger  was  born  in  1-504,  BUci>eeded  Zwingli  at  Zurich 
in  1531,  and  died  in  1575.  He  was  one  of  the  moat  distinguished 
of  the  Reformers  of  hia  age,  and  an  entirely  trustworthy  writer.  J. 
Salat  (Catholic),  Valentin  Techudi  (CathoUc),  Egidius  Tschudi 
(Catholic):  authors  of  works  extant  in  manuscripts;  See  Gieseler. 
IT.  i.  1.  Frommbnt:  Lea  Actea  et  lea  Geates  de  la  Cit^  de  Genfeve. 
Genfeve,  1536.  8vo.  Fromment  was  a  Frenchman,  an  aaaociat^  of 
Farel,  and  one  of  the  first  to  preach  ProteBtantiam  in  Geneva.  Later 
in  life,  he  was  depoaed  from  the  ministry  and  held  the  office  of  Notary. 
Hifl  Chronicle  covera  the  period  from  1532  to  1536,  and  is  a  trust- 
worthy narrative.  V.  Tachudi :  Chronik  der  Refonnationajahre,  1521- 
1531,  edited  by  J.  Stricklerj  Bern,  1889- 


B.  Wyss:  Chronik,  edited  by  G.  Finsler.     Basel,  1901. 

Original  Documents.  Works  of  the  ReforraerB;  see  below.  Miscel 
lanea  Tigurina.  3  Th.  Zurich,  1722-24.  J.  C.  FUswhn:  Beitrtlge  z. 
ErlRui  d.  Kirchen-Reformationsgeach.  d.  Sch'tvcizerlandes,  Zurich, 
1741-53,  Ejuad.  EpiBtokc  ab.  Bed.  Helvct.  ReformaUtribus  vcl  ad 
ep8  ficripUe.  Tiguri,  1742,  J.  J.  Simlcr:  Sammlung  alter  u.  neuer 
L1rkundi?n  z.  Beleuehtung  d.  Kirchengeflch.  vornehinlich  des  Schwei' 
aerlftndeg.  Zurich,  1767.  E.  Egli  r  Aot-prisamralung  zur  Gesehichte 
der  ZUricher  Reformation,  Zurifh,  1S79. 

J,  Strickler ;  ActengammluHg  »ur  echweiaerischen  ItefonnatiDnsgeschichte^ 
Zurich,  1S77-18S4. 

Works  of  the  Refm-tners.  U.  Zwrnglii  operan  first  complete  ed.  by  Schuler 
and  Sfhultheaa,  8  vols.  Zurich,  182S-12.  SammtSirhe  Wcrke  unlcr 
Mitwirkung  des  Zwingli-Vereins  in  ZUrich  v.  Egli  und  Finsler^ 
Berlin,  1904.  S.  M.  Jackson;  Zwtngli  Selections,  Xew  York.  liKlI. 
J.  Calvini,  opera  theologica,  12  vols.,,  Geneva,  15>56;  9  ^ola.,  Aniat.er- 
dam,  16S7.  Beat  edition  by  Baum,  Cunitz,  and  Rcuss:  Bruns.  1383- 
1900,  59  vols.  English  tranalatioD  of  Calvin's  Writings,  52  volumes, 
Edinburgh,  1842  seq.  Letters  of  CaUin,  edited  by  Bo.^NET:  Eugtish 
translation,  4  vqH.,  Philnddpbia,  ISS."!. 

Historical  and  Biogr&phiral  Works.  J.  H.  Hottinger  (d-  1667) :  Hist. 
Eccl.  1655-57.  J.  J.  Hottinger  {d.  1735) :  Hist.  d.  Ref.  in  d.  Eidge- 
nosseinsrhaft.  4  Th.  Zurich,  170S.  Basnage :  Hist,  de  la  Religion 
dea  ^glises  Rdfonn:  &  hi  Hiiye  (1690),  1721,  4to.  A.  Rochat: 
Hist,  de  1ft  Reformation  de  la  ^uisw.  G  viils-  CJeneva,  1727  seq.  L, 
Wirz :  Neuere  helvet.  Kirchengearhichte.  2  vols,  {la  1523'! ;  the 
Mcoud  by  M.  Kirchhofer,  1S13,  1819.  Hess:  Ursprung,  Gang  u. 
Folgen  d.  durch  ZwiogU  in  ZUrich  bewirkten  Glaubensverbesserung 
u.  Kirchenreform.  Zurich,  1819.  J.  v.  Mulier  u.  R.  0.  Ulolzheim: 
Geschiohte  schweizenscher  Eidgcnosaenarhaft,  rontinued  by  J.  J. 
Hottinger  (to  1.531).  Zurich,  lSli5  and  1S29.  GbIktcI  :  Hist,  de 
rflglise  de  Geneve.  2  vols.,  1853.  D'Istria:  La  Suisse  Allemande. 
Switzerland,  the  Pioneer  of  the  Ref-,  2  vols,  London,  1858.  Hun- 
desha^n :  Zur  Charakteristik  Zwinglis,  ete.  Studien  U-  Kritiken, 
1862.  Mignet;  M^moirea  Hist.  3d  ed.  Paris,  IS54.  It  contains 
an  Eseay  on  Calvinism  in  Geneva.  Mosheim :  Neue  Nachr.  von  Ser- 
vet;  also.  Ketzergsch..  ii.  (1748).  Charpenne:  Histoire  de  la  R^- 
forme  de  Genfeve.  8vo.  1861.  A.  Roget:  Histoire  du  peuple  de 
Gen6ve,  Geneva,  1870-1883;  E,  Choisy:  Ia  th^ornitic  k  Genfeve  au 
temps  de  Calvin,  Geneva.  1897.  E.  Choisy:  L'Etat  chretien  calvinisle 
4  Genfeve  au  temps  de  B^ie,  Geneva,  1902. 

J!/itiM  of  Zmngli:  by  Myeonius  (see  above) ;  by  J.  G.  H^s,  Engl.  transJ., 
by  L.  Aiketi,  1812^  and  translated  from  the  French  into  the  German, 
with  an  added  Appendix,  by  L.  Usteri,  ISll :  by  J.  M.  Srhuler.  1819; 

Lby  Rooder.  mW;  by  J.  Tichler,  IH37;  by  Bobbins,  Rib.  Sacra,  vols. 
ii.  and  iii. ;  by  Christoffel  (in  the  Leben  u.  .\u3gowJihIte  Schrifteci 
d.  Vater  u.  Bcgrtinder  d.  reformirlcn  Kirche).  1857;  bv'  J.  C  yii'mi- 
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1867-69.  R.  StAhelin:  Huldreich  ZwingU,  Basel,  1895-97.  S,  M. 
Jackson:  Hddretch  Zwingli,  New  York^  1901.  S.  Simpson:  life  of 
Ulricb  Zwiogli,  New  York,  1902. 

Livex  of  Beza.  J.  W.  Bacim  :  Theodor  Beza,  Leipzig,  1843, 1852.  B.  BL 
Baihd,  Theodore  Beza,  Kew  York,  1899.  OUier  .SuTiss  Rcfomwi, 
Berlold  HaUer,  oder  die  BeforniatioD  von  Bern,  by  M.  Kirchhofer, 
Zunch,  lS28.  Lebensgeschichte  von  Oekolampadius,  by  Hess.  Zuhohr 
1793;  by  Herzog,  2  vols.,  Basel,  1843;  Daa  Leben  Wilb.  FareU,  v.  M. 
Kirchhofer,  2  vols.  Zurich,  1831.  Lives  of  Farel,  Froramcut,  Vin^t, 
by  Chetie\ifere.  Geneve,  liWo.  Life  of  Fare),  by  S<;hmidt.  Strasburg, 
1S34.  Life  of  Viret,  by  Jaquemont.  Strasburg,  1836.  In  tbe 
eeriea,  entitled,  LcbcD  u.  AuBgewahlte  SehrifteH  d.  Vatcr  u.  BegrilH' 
der  d.  fcr,  Kirche :  Zwiogli,  by  Qirietoffel ;  Oecolampadius  and  My- 
coniu&,  by  Hiigerib*<;h ;  Cal^nn^  by  Stahelin ;  Cupito  and.  Bucer,  by 
Bftum;  BulUitger,  Haller,  and  Leo  JudA,  by  PesUlozzi;  Capito  and 
Beza,  by  Heppe;  Peter  Martyr,  by  Sclimidt,  1S59;  Olcvamus  and 
UrainuB,  by  StldhoPFj  1858;  Fare!  and  Viret,  by  C.  Schmidt;  Vadian 
and  Blaurer^  by  Presael ;  Knox,  by  Brandes. 

Lives  of  Calvin,  by  Beza,  translated  by  Gibson,  Phila.,  1836;  by  Water- 
man, London,  1813;  by  T.  Smyth,  Phil.,  1835;  by  Dyeh.  London, 
1S49,  8va ;  by  Audiii,  5th  ed..  Paris,  1851 ;  by  Henry,  3  vola.^  Ham- 
burg,  1335-1844,  translated  into  EngHah  by  Stebbing,  1844;  by  E. 
Stahelin,  1S63;  by  Butigener,  2d  ed.,  12mo,  1803;  by  GuiMt  (St. 
Louis  and  Calvin) ;  by  KAMpecHtJLTB  (Roman  Catholic),  vol  i,,  IS69. 
vol.  ii.,  1899.  A.  Lefranc;  La  Jeunesse  de  Cahin,  Paris,  18SS. 
P.  Schatp:  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Vol.  VIL,  New  York, 
1892.  E.  Doumergub:  Jean  Calvin,  les  bonunes  et  le^  chosea  de  eon 
temps.  A  monumental  work  to  be  completed  in  £ve  vols.^  3  vols, 
publiahed,  Lauaanne,  1899-1905. 


Thb  Hhfohmation  in  Denuask,  Nobwat,  and  Swei^bn 


In  Heeren  u.  Ukert'a  StaatengeBchichte :  Danemark,  by  DaMmann. 
Harald  Hurtfeld:  Dflnische  Chronik.  Copenhagen,  1604.  J,  Baes: 
Inventarium  Eccl.  Sueco-Gothor.  Lincop.,  1642.  4to.  Cebius: 
Gach.  Guatav.  I.^  from  the  Swedish.  Copenhagen  and  Leipzig,  1754. 
PoNTOPPiDAN :  Annales  EccIesisE  Danics.  Copenhagen,  1741.  Alao^ 
Refottnatiotishistorie  d.  dUn.  Kirche,  17M-  Mlinter:  Kirchengsch.  v. 
Dfto.  U.  Norw.  1823-33.  Also,  Danske  Reformationshistorie.  Copen- 
hagen, 1802.  Sphinmeier :  Lebenabeschreib.  d-  drei  echwed-  Refor- 
matoren.  LUb.,  1783.  Troil ;  Skrifter  och  Eandlingar  till  upHsning 
i.  Svenska  Kyrko  och  Reformations-Hietoria.  Upsala,  1 790.  Thy- 
selius :  Handliii^ar  till  Rvergea  Reformations  och  Kyrkohistoria  under 
Konung  Guatal  L  (1523^1).  Stockholm,  1841-45.  By  the  same 
author:  EinfUhrung  d.  Ref.  in  Schweden  bis  1527  (in  Zeltachr.  f.  hist. 
TlieD].  1846) .  Romer ;  De  Gustavo  1.  rer.  aacr.  in  Sueci^  inatauratore. 
Ultrajj   1840.     A.  Theiner:    Versuche  d.  heilig.  Stuhla  in  d.  letsten 
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drei  Jabrh.,  den  Norden  wteder  mit  d.  Kirche  zu  vermnen.  Augs- 
burg, 1S33.  Munter:  Symbobe  ad  illluatrand  Bugenhagii  in  Dania 
Commo ratio nem.  Havn.,  1S3G,  By  the  same :  De  Confutatione 
latina  qua;  Apologue  Evangelicor,  in  Comitua  Havemenaib.  anno 
1530,  traditoe  oppcsita  est.  Havn.,  1847.  L.  Helvig:  Danakc 
Kirkeshist-oric  sitsr  Reformationcn.  Copcnhag.,  1S51.  Dunham: 
Hist,  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  (in  Lardner's  Cab.  Cyd., 
1840).  J.  Finnius;  Hwt.  Ktdea.  lalaodiiP,  1772-8.  4  vols.  4to. 
G.  L,  Baden;  Hist,  of  Denmark.  5  vola.  Copenhagen,  1829-32. 
Geijer:  History  of  Sweden,  translated  by  Turner.  8vo.  1845. 
Anders  Tryxell;  Hist,  of  Sweden,  transtatcd  and  edited  by  Mary 
Howitt.  London,  1844.  A.  C  Bang:  Den  Norake  Kirkes  Historic  i 
det  16  Aarhundredej  CbrisUana,  1901.  F-  Barfod:  Danmarks  His- 
torie  fra  1319  til  1670.  Copenhagen,  1885-1893.  J.  Wiedling :  Schwe- 
diache  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation,  Gotha,  1882.  C.  A, 
Cornelius:  Svenska  Kyrkana  Historia  efter  Reformationen,  Upaala, 
1S8G  seq. 

The  Reforma^tion  in  Bohemia  and  MoaAvu. 

A.  Gind^ly :  Bohmen  u.  M^hren  im  Zeitalt.  d.  Reformation  (2  vols.). 
Prague,  1637.  Gsch.  d.  boluniBchen  Brllder.  Prague  (2  vole.). 
1857  aeq.  Czkrwenka:  Gsch.  d.  evangel.  Kirche  in  Bohmen.  2 
vols.  8vo.  Leipzig,  1869-70.  Pescheck:  Gsch.  d.  Gegenre- 
format-  in  Bobnen  (2  vob.),  2d  ed.  Leipzig,  1850.  The  Reforma- 
tion and  Ant i- Reformation  in  Bohemia.  2  volu,  London^  1845.  Eh- 
wait;  Die  alte  u.  neue  Lehre  d.  bohm.  BrUder.  Dantzig,  1756.  K. 
A.  MUltcr;  FUnf  BUcher  vom  bohmiech.  Kriegc,  Dresden,  1840. 
Tomek :  Geschichte  Bohmens.  Palacky  :  Bohmens  Geachichte. 
Vols.  1-5.  1836-67.  8vo.  Palacky :  Geschichte  von  Bohmen 
(to  1526).  5  vols.  1836-67.  N'iemeyer  :  Collectio  ConreBsioniim, 
pp.  771-851.  A,  Bachmann:  Geschichte  B5hmcn.H,  Gotha,  189D. 
A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  John  Husa  is  now  in  prooesa  of 
publication  by  the  firm  of  Jaroalaw  Bursik  of  Prague.  The  firat  im- 
atallnieat,  containing  Husa'a  Exposiiio  Dccaiogi,  appeared  in  1903. 


The  Reformation  in  PouiHD 

RBOENVOLScira  r  Syst.  hist.  Chron.  EccL  Slavonifarum.  Ultraj,  1662. 
4to.  Lubienicius:  Hiat.  Ref.  Polon.  Freist.  1685.  Schickaale 
d.  poL  Dissidcntium  (3  vols.).     I7t^  acq.     Salig:   Historie  d.  Augeb. 

L Confession,  ii.  515.  Friesc :  Kirche ngeschichte  d.  Kunigrcicha  Polon 
(2  Th.).  Breslau,  1786.  8vo,  Krasinski  :  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Poland  (2  vols.).  8vo.  London,  L840;  by  the  eaine: 
Sketch  of  the  Religious  History  of  the  Slavonic  Xations.  Eklinburgh, 
1851.  Dunham  ;  History  of  Poland  (in  Lardner'p  Cab.  Cyd.).  1841, 
Nk  a.  de  Salvandy;  Hist,  de  Pologne  avant  et  aovis  J-  Sobieeki.  2 
vols.  8vo.  Paris.  1855.  J.  Fl'Ptcher:  History  of  Poland,  London. 
1831.    J.  Lelevel :   Uistoire  de  Pologne.     2  vols.     Paris,  1H44.    Svo. 
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R,  Rocpell:  Ggch.  von  Polen.  Hamburg,  1841.  Fasti  Poloniri, 
1624  acq,,  Hreslau,  1854,  Lubowitsfh:  Istoria  Reformazii  v  Polschje. 
Warsaw,  1HN3.  Krausc ;  Die  Reformalion  und  Gegen  re  formation  in 
Polcn,  Posen,  1901.  Sec,  also,  Dalloti:  Johunn  a  Lasco,  Gotha,  ISil. 
J.  H.  Allen:  A  Uktory  ol  the  Unitarians,  New  York,  1JS94,  Cbaplen 
lU.,  IV. 


I 


The  I^eformation  in  HnNQARV  and  Thanbtlva."*!*. 

Ribinus:  Memorab.  Aug.  Conf.  in  Hiingaria.  2  vols.  Presb-,  1787. 
J.  Buriua:  Eiist.  Dipl.  de  Statu  Relig.  evarig.  in  Hung.  1710.  Fol. 
Sftlig:  Gach.  d.  Avigsb.  Conf.,  ii.  803.  [P.  Embeh):  Hist.  Eccl.  Ref. 
in  Hung,  rt  Trajisyl.,  ed  Lampe,  Traj.  1728.  4to.  Peterffy :  Sacra 
Conrit.  Et-cl.  Roma no-Ca thai,  in  Regno  Hang,  celebrata,  Mxvr.  usque 
ad.  a.  Muccxjcxiv.  2  vola.  Fol.  Vienna,  1742.  Schmal:  Monu- 
menta  Evangel,  Aug.  Confesaiouis  in  Huugaria  itistonca.  Svo.  Pestk. 
1861.  Memorab-  August.  Confesaionis  in  Regno  Hung,  dc  Ferdi- 
naudo  I,  us^^jue  ad  Caroluiu  VL  2  vols-  17S6-0.  Svo.  Kurze 
Gsfh.  d.  pvang.  luth&r.  Kirche  in  Ungarn  vom  Anfange  d.  Ref.  bis 
Leopold  II.  Ciottingen,  1794.  Svo.  Die  wichtigsten  Sohicksale  ^m 
d.  evang.  Kirche  Augsib.  Bekennt.  in  Ungam  von  J.  1522  bia  1608.  ^H 
Leipzig,  IS2S.  Hist-  Eccl.  Evang.  Aug.  Confession!  addictorum  in  ^li 
Hung.,  etc.  Halberstadt,  1830.  Mailath :  Gach.  d.  Magjarcn.  5 
vols,  Svo.  1820^30;  2d  ed.,  1852-55.  L.  Szalay:  Hist.  Hungar. 
{to  1090).  5  vok.  Svo.  Ggeh.  d.  evang-  Kirche  in  Ungarn,  nait 
RUckaiiohl  nuf  Siobenbtlrgen,  Berlin,  1854,  Histoiy  of  Protestant- 
ism in  Hungary,  with  Preface  by  Dr.  M.  dAubign^,  London,  1854. 
M.  Horvath:  Gach.  Ungarns.  2  vols.  Svo.  Pesth,  1854.  J, 
Paget:  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  2  vole.  Svo.  London,  1839> 
J.  A.  Fessler:  Gach.  d.  Utigarn.  10  vols.  Svo.  Leipzig,  1815-25. 
De  Sary :  Hist.  G^n^rale  de  Hongrie.  2  vols.  l2mo.  Paris,  177S. 
G.  Haner :  Hist.  Eccleas.  Tranaylvan,,  1694.  12mo.  I.  Benko : 
Transylvania,  P.  L,  Tom.  ii.  (Vindob.  1778.  Svo),  p.  121  (lib.  iv.  c.  12, 
De  Statu  EcclcsiaBlic'o),  E.  Csiiday:  Die  Geschichte  der  Ungarn, 
Berlin,  1S99.  J.  H,  .4>llen;  A  Histoiy  of  the  Unitarians,  New  York, 
18^4,  Chapter  V. 


The  RcFoAMATioN  in  FRANca 

Doeumerits  arid  Coniemporary  Works.    Hist.  Eccl.  dos  Eglisea  R^f.  au 

Hoyaume  de  France  (to  1563}.     3  vols.     Antwerp^  1580.     Svo. 
Serrarius  (or  De  Serres) :  Comment,  de  Statu  Rehg.  et  Respubl.  in  Regno 

Gallia;  (5  parts),   1570  seq. 
F.  Eelcariua  (Beaucaire  de  Peguillon,  Bishop  of  Metis) :    Historia  Gal- 

lica  (1361-67).     Lugd.,  1625,     FoL    Thuahuh:    Hiat.  sin  Temporis, 

etc.     (tSee  above.) 
Theod.  Agrippa  &'AuEiGNi:  Hiatoire  Universelle  (1,550-lGOl).     MaiU6, 

1616-20.    3  vols.    Fol.    Nouv.  M.    Vol.  1-9,  Paris,  1806-97. 
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He  w&s  bom  m  1550,  and  died  in  1630.  The  son  of  a  devoted 
Huguenot,  he  fought  in  the  aiege  of  Orleans,  when  he  was  only  thir- 
teen yeara  old.  He  wss  for  a  while  an  iiLlitimle  nHsociate  of  Heniy 
IV.  A(t«r  writing  this  work,  be  resided  in  Oeiieva.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  character,  deeply  imbued  with  the  rcUgious  fe?Jings  peculiar 
to  the  Huguenots. 

M^moirej  d'Agrippa  d'Aubign^.     1  vol.     12mo.     Paria,   1854. 

A.  L.  Hetiminiard;  Correepondamce  dea  R^formnteurs  dans  les  Pays 
de  la  Langue  Franqaise.     Vols.  1-9.     1S<j6"97. 

Bulletici  de  ta  Sod^t^  pour  t'Hiatoire  du  Prot.  FranijaiB  (since  1S50.  It 
includes  many  documents  illtistrative  of  this  p4.Tiod.). 

Duplessis-Mornay ;  M^moires  et  Correapondance,     Parie,  1824-5, 

Petitot:  M^moires  relatifs  k  I'Hifitoire  de  France  {1st  seriee,  1819-26. 
62  volfl.    8vo.     2d  series,   1820-29.     78  voU.     8vo.). 

Among  the  works  embraced  in  this  colleetiGn  are  the  Memoirs  of 
Bouillon,  vicomte  de  Turenne  (from  1555-1584) :  he  was  grandson 
of  the  Cotiat.  Montmorenci;  was  converted  to  CaJviiiianif  and  waa 
an  adherent  of  Henry  IV.  Gamon  (1560-86).  Mergey  (I556-S9): 
he  was  born  in  1536;  he  was  at  St.  Quentiii  (1557),  at  Dreux  (1562), 
and  at  Moncontour;  and  barely  escaped  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. Philippi  (1562-90).  Rabatin  (1551-59).  Saint  Auban 
(1572  seq.).  Tavannea  (1560-96):  he  waa  born  in  1555,  fought 
for  the  League  at  Ivry;  then  served  Heniy  IV.  He  died  in  1633. 
Villoroi  (1622-23).  Dti  Bellay:  L'Estoik  {1589-1610).  Sully: 
M^moires.  6  vols.  Svo.  Paris,  1S27.  Sully,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Henry  tV.,  waa  born  in  1559,  and  died  in  1641.  La  Noue  (1562- 
70) :  he  waa  born  in  1531 ;  took  Orleans  in  1567;  fought  at  St.  Quen- 
tin,  Jamac,  and  Moncontour;  8er\'ed  Henry  IV.  with  distinction. 
Montluc:  he  was  born  about  1502;  was  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1525) ; 
took  Boulogne  (1547);  defended  Sienna  (in  1554,  under  Henry  II.); 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Rochelle  (1572).  He  waa  noted  for  his  ^igor 
and  cruelty.  Caalelnau  (1559-70) :  he  was  born  about  1520;  was  at 
the  siege  of  Rouen  and  at  Dreux ;  was  employed  by  Henry  II.,  Charles 
IX.,.  and  Henry  III.  He  was  several  times  ambassador  in  England. 
He  accompanied  Man.',  Queen  of  Scota,  to  Scotland,  and  befriended 
her  afterwards.     Journal   de   Henri  III.  (1574-89). 

Collection  de  Documents  Inf^dita  sur  I'Histoirc  de  France  {published 
by  order  of  Louis  Philippe].     Paris,  1S35  scq. 

Recueil  dea  Lettres  Missives  de  Henry  IV.  7  vols.  4to,  [In  the  above 
collection.]     Paris,  1843-58. 

Buchon :  Collection  dea  Clironiques  et  M^molres  sur  I'Histoire  de  France, 
faisant  partie  de  la  Collection  du  Pantheon  LiUrrnire,     1924  seq. 

MiCHAUo;  N'ouvelle  Collection  des  M^moires  pour  servir  &.  I'Histotre 
de  France  depuis  le  XIIP  si^cle  jnsqu'A.  la  fin  du  XVIIP.  3  Series. 
34  vols,     Paris,  1S36  seq. 

Archives  (XiHeuscs  de  I'Hist.  de  France  depuis  Louis  XI.  juaqu'k  Luuia 
XVIIL     27  vols.     8vo.     En  deux  series.     Paris,    1S34-40. 

BrantAme:   (Eu%Tes  Completes.    7  vols.     Svo.     Paris,  1K2. 
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Bratitome  was  born  about  1527,  and  died  in  1614.  He  wa£  cham- 
berlain of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  He  is  a  gossiping  chroni- 
cler ;  but  his  worka  present  a  vivid  portraiture  of  his  time.  Amon^ 
them  are  the  ''Vies  dea  Uommes  Illuatres,"  '' Dames  IlluatreB  Pna- 
gaiaeii  ct  Btraiigeres,"  etc. 

N.  Weiss:  La  chanibre  ardeiite,  Pariu,  1885, 

Hutorkjl  Works.  General  Historit-s  of  Prance,  by  AnquetiJ ;  by  Sis- 
mondi;  by  Michelet;  by  Henri  Mahtin;  by  DARESTe;  by  La- 
VISSe;  by  Crowe,  5  vola.  London,  1858-68.  G,  W.  Kitcbin:  A 
History  of  Franw.  3  vols.,  3d  ed-,  Oxford,  1892-94, 

Ranke:  Franzosische  Gestbichte  vornehmlii^h  im  10.  u,  17.  Jabrh.  6 
vob^  8vo.  180S.  Engl,  trans.  Hist-  of  Ci^Tl  Wars  and  Munarcliy 
in  France.     8vo.     London,  18.52. 

W.  Haag  ;  La  France  Frot.  ou  Vies  des  Prot.  Pran^ais.  9  torn.  S^X). 
1847-59.     2d  ed.     Vols.  1-6,  1S79-88. 

G.  Wgbgr:  Geschichtl.  Darstellungd.  Calvinism,  im  VerhOltnlas  z.  Btaat 
in  Gcii  u.  Frankreich.     Heidclb.,  1836,  Svo. 

Von  Itaumer :  Gscli.  Europas  seit  dem  Ende  d-  15  Jahrh.     (See  above.) 

Capefigue :  Hist,  de  la  R^forme,  de  la  Ligiie,  et  du  R^gne  de  Henry  IV. 
S  tomes.     Paris,  1834-.5.     8vo. 

Elie  Benoiet:  Hist-  de  I'^dit  de  Nacteg.    5  vols.    4to.    Delft,  1693-5. 

Herrman :  FrankreiDh's  Religion  u.  BUrgerkriege  im  16.  J&brh.  Leipzig, 
1828.     SvD. 

H.  M.  Baftid:  Rise  of  the  Hugueuots  in  France>  the  Huguenots  and 
Henry  of  Navarre;  The  Huguenots  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nnntcs,  6  vols..  New  York,  1879-lS9o- 

De  Fklice:  Hiat.  d.  Protestants  de  France.  4th  ed,  1861,  8vo. 
Engl,  transl.  by  Lobdell,  1851.  Soldan  :  Gaeh.  d.  Protest,  in  Fratak- 
reich.  2  vols,  1S55.  Svo.  Von  Polenz:  Gsch.  d.  franz.  Pro(*a- 
tantismua.  5  vols.  1S5S  seq.  Svo,  W.  S.  Browsivcj:  History 
of  the  Huguenots  in  the  16th  century.  3  vols.  Svo.  1S2&-39. 
Smcdley :  Elistory  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France.  3  vols. 
12mo.  London,  1832.  (New  York,  1834.)  [Mrs.  Marsh:]  His- 
tory of  the  Huguenots.  2  vols,  1S47.  Svo.  Ch.  Briou :  Liste 
chronolog.  de  I'Histoire  Protest,  en  France  jusqu'ii  la  R^vocat.  de 
rlfidit  de  Nantea.  2  vols.  12mo.  1855.  Anquex:  Hist- d,  Aaaem- 
bl^eg  Poiit.  des  R^form^es  de  Fran<!e  (1573  to  1623).  Svo.  Paris, 
1859.  Aymon :  Toua  lea  Synodea  nationaux  des  Epilises  rffonni^, 
etc.  La  Haye^  1710.  2  vols.  4to,  Quick :  Synodicon  in  Gallia 
reformata,  etc-  1682.  2  vols.  Foh  W- Ajidcrgon:  Hiat.  of  France 
during  the  Reigna  of  Francis  U.  and  Charle*  IX.  2  vols.  London, 
1769.  LflcreteLle:  Higt.  de  France  pendant  lea  Guerres  de  Religion. 
4  vols.  Svo.  1822.  Morlet  :  Clement  Marot  and  other  studies, 
2  vola.  8vo.  1870.  Due  d'Aumai.e:  Lives  of  the  Princes  of  Cond^. 
Vols,  1,  2.  Svo.  London,  1872.  H.  Wbitb:  Masiicre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholoinew,  preceded  by  a  narrative  of  the  religious  wars.  London, 
1868.  Klipffel:  Le  CoUoque  de  Poissy.  l2mo.  Brussels  and 
Pans,    1S67.     Villeiaain:    Vie   de  Chaueellor  d'Hopital   (in    J^tudea 
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d'Histofre  Mn6eme.  1  voL  Svo.  1854).  Voltaire  :  Si^cle  de  Louia 
XIV.  ((Euvres,  t.  xxix.)  Capefigue:  Trois  Sifecles  de  I'Hist.  de 
France,  154S-I84S.  2  vols.  1852.  8vo.  C.  Schmidt:  CitMA 
Houasel.  1845.  8vo.  Puaiix :  Hist,  de  )&  R^forme  Franqaiae.  2 
torn.  Paris,  1857-9.  V.  de  Chalembert,  Hist,  de  la  Ligue,  Hem-i  IIL 
et  IV.  2  vola.  IS54.  Sto.  Aug.  Theincr  Hiat.  de  rAbjuralioii  de 
Henri  IV.  2  vols.  1852.  Svo.  C.  Schmidt :  La  Vie  et  lea  Tra- 
vaux  de  Jean  Sturm.  1855.  Svo.  F.  W.  Ebelliig:  Pieben  BUcher 
d.  franz,  dach,  Bd,  i,  1855.  Anquetil  L'Esprit  de  la.  Ligue.  2  vols. 
Svo.     Paris,   1818.     Davila:    Sturia  delk  Guerre  Civili  di   Francia. 

6  vols,  in  7.  London,  ISOl.  Kugl,  transl.  by  Farneworth.  2  vols. 
4to,  London,  ISOl.  Ducican  (J.)  :  Religious  Wars  in  France,  from 
the  Aoceagion  of  Henry  II.  to  the  Peace  of  Vervins.  12nio.  Lon- 
don, 1840,  SchiUer  (J.  C.  F.  voti) :  Garb.  d.  Unrubcn  in  Frankreieh 
welehe  d.  Regierung  Heinrich  IV.  vorangingen.  Svo.  Stuttgart, 
1844.  S.  Scott:  Life  of  T.  A.  d'Aubigiii?^:  an  Account  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  etc.  Svo.  London,  1772.  Voltaire:  Esa&i  sur  les  Uuerrea 
Civiles  de  France.  Svo.  Paria,  1785.  Pardoe  (J.) :  The  Court 
and  Reign  of  Francis  I.  2  vola.  12ino.  Phil.  1847.  Freer  (M. 
W.) :  Court  and  TtmeH  of  Henry  III.  3  vols.  I2mo.  London, 
1838.  Basaompierre :  M^m.  de  la  C-our  de  Franre.  2  vols,  in  1. 
16mo.  Cologne,  Ifttift.  Freer:  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV. 
2  vols.  I2ino.  Lotidon,  1860-<>3.  G.  P.  R,  James;  Life  of  Henry 
IV.  3  vols-  8vo.  London,  1847,  Mmmbourg:  Hist,  dc  lu  Ligue. 
4to.  Paris,  1657.  Weisa:  Hist,  des  Ri^fug.  Prat,  de  Frantx  [after 
Ibe  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes].  2  vols.  Paris.  1S53. 
Coqilerel:  Les  Egliaes  du  D^aert  chez  lea  Prot.  de  France  [after  Louis 
XIV,].  2  vols.  Svo.  1841.  Muret;  Hist,  de  Jeanne  d'Albret. 
Paris,  IStil.  Sir  J&mes  StPphen;  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  France, 
3<1  ed.     2  vols.  8v0'     1S57.     Laval:    Hist,  of  the   Ref*  in   Franco. 

7  ^'ols.  Svo.  1737  seq.  Lauhbnt:  Guerres  de  Religion.  GenJn : 
Lettres  de  Marguerite  d'AngoulSme  (1841);  also,  Nouvelles  Lettres 
de  la  Reine  de  Navarre  (1842).  8tahelin:  Der  Uebertritt  Konig 
Heinrictia  d.  vierten.  Svo.  Basel,  18G2.  Wraxall:  Memoirs  of  the 
Kings  of  the  Race  of  Valois.  2  vob.  Svo.  1S07 ;  Hist,  of  France  from 
the  Accession  of  Henry  III.  to  the  Death  of  Louia  XIV.  2d  ed.  1814. 
fi  vobi.  Svo,  Reuchlin ;  Geschichtc  von  Port  Royal.  2  Bd.  1S30  set], 
Sainte-Beiive:  Port  RoyaJ,  5  vols.  2d  etl.  Svo.  13G0.  Irf  J^aiiit- 
Harth^lemy  devant  le  Senat  de  Vcnise :  relations  des  ambassademrs. 
Ci,  Michiel  et  S,  Ctivalli.  Trad,  et  annot.  par  W.  Martin.  IScfio. 
1872,  E,  Armstrong  ;  The  Frenth  Wars  of  Religion,  Lojidon,  1892. 
H.  Hauser:  La  projiagation  de  la  U^forme  en  France,  Paris,  1894. 

Lives  of  Fnmck  Lea^s.  E.  Marcka:  Gaspard  dp  Coligny,  Stuttgart, 
1892.  A.  de  Ruble:  Antoine  de  Bourbon  et  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Paris, 
1881 -82.  F.  Buiason :  S^baatien  CastelUon.  Paria,  1892.  C.  T. 
Atkinson :  Michel  de  I'HOpital,  London,  lEMX).  J.  B.  Perkina : 
Richelieu.  New  York,  1900.  R.  Lodge:  Richelieu,  London.  1896. 
E.  Sichel:  Cathorine  de  Medici,  New  York,  19U5. 
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Gachabd:    Conrespondance  de  CiuUlaume  le  Tacitiirne,   Prince  d'Or- 

L     ange,   public  pour  U   premiere  foU,  etc.    6  vols.     8vo.      1S47-AS. 

r      Aisu,  by  the  same,  CorreBpoiidaDcc  de  Philippe  IL,  sur  les  AJfaires 

dea  Pays-Baa  [from  the  Archiveaof  Simancoa}.    4  vols.    4to.    1848-59. 

Ghoen   van  PaiN9Tfiti£R:    Archives  ou  Correapondance  in^dite  de  al 
I      Maison    d'Orange-.Naaaau    [1552-15S4].      10    vols.     8vo.      1857-61. 
Le  meme:  2"  scire  [15S4-16SS].    6  vok    8vo.     IS57-6I. 

Granvsllb:  Papiera  d'etat,  d'aprda  lea  MaDUScrita  de  la  Btblioth^que 
de  Besaa^oii.  9  vots.  4to.  1841-61.  In  the  Collectioa  dea  Docu- 
ments In^dita  sur  I'Hiatoire  de  France,  Faria,  1835  seq. 
bullet  And  Piot:  Confspondan<*  du  Cardinal  Granvelle,  Brussels,  1S78- 
97.  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove :  Relationa  poliliques  dea  Pay^Bos  el  de 
PAngleterre  sous  la  r^gne  de  Philippe  II.,  5  vols.,  Brussels,  1882-86. 
ocutnentoB  eacorgidos  del  Archivio  de  la  Caaa  de  Alba,  Madrid,  1891. 

M.  NljhafT:  Bibhoteca  Hiatorico-Nederlandica  (bibliographicAl),  Hie 
Hague,   1S98^99. 

Brandt:  Hist,  der  Reformatie  in  ea  omtrent  de  Nederlandea.  Amst., 
1693  seq.  4  vols.  4to.  Engl,  tranel.,  Londoo,  1720.  4  vols. 
Grotius:  Annates  et  Hist,  de  Rebus  Belgicia,  1556-1609.  Gerdesius: 
Hist.  Ref.,  etc.  (See  above.)  Ypey  en  Dermout ;  GescbiedenlBseu 
der  N'ederlatid,  hervonude  Kerk.  Bredflj  1S19-27.  4  vols.  Svo. 
Van  Meteren;  Hist,  der  Nederlanden,  1369-1612.  Ter  Har:  Die 
Rcf.  Gsch.  in  Schilderungen.  Svo.  A.  KokJer:  Die  nJederl.  ref. 
Kirche.  Erlangen,  1S56.  8vo.  C  BentivogLto :  Delia  Guerra  di 
Piandra  [1559-1G07].  Mibno,  1S06.  Engl,  tranal.  4to.  London, 
1678.  Stuada:  De  Bello  Belgico.  2  vols.  FoL  1640-47.  Engl. 
tranal.  by  Stapylton ;  Pol.  London,  1650.  Schiller:  Abfall  der 
Niederlande.  Svo,  -Stuttgartj  IS44.  Eng.  transL,  by  Morison-  2 
vole,  I2moK  London,  1S5I.  Van  Kampen  :  Geschirhte  der  Nieder- 
lande, 2  vols.    8vo.     1831-33.     Motley:  Riae  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

3  vols,     Svo.     New  York,  1856,     History  of  the  United  Netherlands. 

4  vols.  8vo.  New  York,  1861.  HorjtWARTH ;  Der  Abfall  der 
Niederlande,  3  vols.  8vo,  1866-72.  Prkscott  :  History  of  Philip 
IL  3  vols.  8vo.  IS.'iS.  Th.  Juste  :  Hist,  de  la  R^vol.  dea  Paya- 
Baa.  aoua  Phil.  IL  (1555-72).  2  vols.  8vo.  1855^  Hist,  du  aou- 
16vement  dcs  Paya-Bas  rontre  la  domination  espagrole  (1572-76). 
2  vola.  8vo.  1862-63 ;  Lea  Pays-Bas  sous  Charles  Quint  —  Vie  de 
Marie  de  Hotigrie  (1505-58).  Svo.  1855.  Baanage;  Annalea  dea 
Provinres-Uriia  (1719).  H.  Leo:  ZwOlf  Bilcher  der  ueiderland 
Geschiuhte.  2  vols.  1832-45.  Koch:  Unterauchungen  tlber  die 
Emporung  u.  den  Abfall  d.  Niederlande  von  Spanien.     1  vol.     S\*o. 

P.  J-Blok:  Oeschiedenis  van  het  Nederlandache  Volk.  3  voIb.  Gronin- 
gen,  1892-96;  English  translation,  New  York,  1898-190O. 

J.  ten  Brink:  De  cerate  jaren  der  Nederlandsche  Revolutie,  Rotterxlam, 
1882.  J.  Reitsma:  Gej^rhideiiis  van  He  Hervorming  en  de  hervorm 
de  Kerk  d.  Noderlandon,  Grtinirygen^  1893- 
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E.  Marx :  Studien  jnir  CeBchirhte  der  niederlftndischen  Aufstandes. 
I-ripzi>5.  1902, 

P.  J.  Blok:  Lotlewijk  van  Nassau.     The  Hague,  1889. 

F,  Hameoii;  William  the  Silent,     London,  1897. 

R.  Putnam :  WUham  the  Silent.     2  vols.     New  York,  1898* 

M.  A.  S.  Hume:  Philip  II.  of  Spain.     London,  1902, 

The  Bibliothira  Reformationa  Nierlandica,  edited  by  Profs.  CranmeT 
and  Pyper,  is  being  issued  by  Martinus  NijhofT  of  the  Hague.  Vol  I., 
containing  Si'hriften  aus  dcr  Zeit  der  ReEormalion  in  den  Niederlanden, 
appeared  in  1903 ;  and  vol.  ii.,  reproducing  the  Offer  des  Heerer  of 
1570,  a  collection  of  Letters  and  Songs  of  Mennonite  Martyrs,  was  pub- 
lifOied  in  1904. 

Thx  Reforhation  in  England 


Documents  and  Coniemporary  Sourcm.  Works  of  thb  Reformehb, 
pubhuhed  by  the  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1841-54  (54  vols.,  with 
a  geneml  indi?\),  cornprtHing  the  wTJtings  of  Ridley,  Sandys,  Pilking' 
ton,  R.  Hulchmson,  Philpot,  Cirindal,  T.  Bet'on,  Fulke,  Ho<3|)cf ,  Crati- 
mer,  Coverdale,  Latimer,  Jewel,  Bradford,  Whitgift;  together  with 
the  Zurich  Letters  (1st  and  2d  Berieai)^  Original  Letters  (2  vols.).  The 
Corresiiondenoe  of  M.  Parker,  etc. 

The  State  Cai.endars,  now  being  published,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ma6t«r  of  the  RoUa. 

Rymer ;  Fcedera,  Conventionea,  Literje,  ete-j  inter  Reges^  AngHe  et  al. 
Reges,  Pontifices,  etc.     3d  ed.     10  vols.     Fob     1739-45. 

Ruahworth:  Historical  CoHectiona  (1618-1648).  8  vols.  Fol.  Lon- 
don, 1721. 

Fox :  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  or  Book  of  Martyrs,  1563. 
Fol.     1084.     3  vols.     Fol.     1837^1.     8  vols.     8vo. 

Ellis:  Letters  iHustrativp  of  English  History.  1st  series.  3  vols.  8vo. 
1824;   2d  series.     4  vols.     8vo.     1827.    3d  aeries.     4  vols. 

Wllkins:  Concilia  Magiue  Brittanio^  et  Hibemise  (446-1717).  4  vols. 
Fol.     173&-7. 

E.  Cardwell:  Documentary  Annals  of  the  Church  of  England  (1545- 
J716).  2  vols.  8vo.  Oxford,  1844.  By  the  same:  Synodalia, 
l,'j47"1717  (relating  to  the  pro\inpe  of  Canterbury).  2  vols.  8vo. 
Oxford,  1842.  By  the  ssjne:  The  Reformation  of  the  Lows  as  at- 
tempted in  the  reiij^s  of  Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VL,  and  Elizabeth* 
New  ed.     Oxfnrd.  1850. 

Formularies  of  Faith  put  forth  under  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  Oxford, 
1S56.     Svo. 

W.  Maakell:  Monumenta  Rituaba  Eccl.  AngUcanffi.  3  vols.  8vo. 
1846-7. 

HoUnshed :  Chronicle  of  Englande,  Scotlande,  and  Ireland,  1577.  2 
vols.     Fol.     1807-3.     6  vols.     4to. 

Gee  and  HAuny:  Documents  illustrative  of  English  Church  History, 
London,  1896. 
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G.  W.  Vbotombo  :  Select  Statutes  and  Other  Constitution&l  Docuineuta 
Uluatrative  of  the  Reigns  of  E^zabeth  and  James  L  2d  ed.,  Oxford, 
1898. 

S.  R.  Gardinxr:  Constitutional  Documents  of  the  Puritan  fCevolutiocL 
2d  ed.,  Oxford^  1899. 

Vf.  gruBBs:  Collation  of  the  Journals  of  the  Lord?,  with  the  Records  of 
Cotivooition,  1529  to  1547 ;  and  The  High  Commission  Court  (Appen- 
dices I.  and  IV.,  to  the  Report  of  the  Roya!  Commission  on  Eeclesias- 
tical  Courts,  in  Vol.  XXI\'.  of  Parliamentary  lieports  for  1883). 

S.  Ehaes :  Romist'he  Dakumeiite  zur  (jeschichte  der  Ehcsbeidung  Heinrich 
VIIL     Paderborii,  1893. 

Gejierai  Histories,  By  Ranke:  Engl.  Geschichte  vomehmlich  im  sieb- 
rehnten  Jabrh.  9  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1870,  By  Carte  {to  1654), 
1747  seq. ;  by  Kennet  (to  the  death  of  William  III),  3  vols.,  foL 
1719;  by  Macauuay  {from  the  aooeasion  of  James  !,,  with  a  hisl^ 
Intcoduct.  5  vole.  Svo-  1849  acq.).  Macaulay's  introductory 
chapter  includes  a  brief  account  of  the  rise  and  character  of  Prot- 
estantism in  Great  Britain.  His  ReN-iewe  of  Ranke  and  of  Hallam 
(in  his  collected  Eesays)  relate  in  part  to  the  Reformation.  By 
Mackintosh  (to  the  14th  year  of  Elizabeth ''s  rclgn;  continued  hy 
W.  Wallace,  and  then  by  R.  Bell);  lO  vols.  l2mo.  183S.  By 
Hume.  Hume's  negligence  in  examining  and  reporting  authorities, 
his  inaccuracy,  hia  partiality  for  the  Stuarls,  and  his  frigid  toos 
with  regard  to  questions  of  morals  &nd  religion,  arc  now  conceded; 
as  are,  also,  the  excellence  of  his  style,  and  his  sagacity  as  an  econcK 
mist.  By  Lingard  (Roman  Catholic).  Lingard  is  an  able  and 
well-informed  writer,  but  with  strong  Anti-Protestant  prejudices. 
By  Knight,  8  vala.,  Svo,  1868;  by  T.  Keightley,  3  vols.,  Svo,  1839; 
by  J.  Miller  (to  1688),  4th  ed.,  4to,  London,  1818;  by  Turner  (to 
the  death  of  Elizabeth),  12  vols,,  Svo,  1839;  by  Frovue  (fronn  the 
Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada),  12  vols-,  Svo, 
New  York,  IS65  seq. ;  by  F.  L.  G.  Raumer :  Political  History  of  Enj^ 
laud  during  the  I6th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries,  2  vols.,  Svo,  London, 
1836 ;  by  Oldmbton ;  History  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  the 
Stuarts,  2  vols.,  fol.,  London,  1730;^  by  Vaughan;  History  of  Eng- 
land under  the  House  of  Stuart  (1603-1688),  2  vols.,  Svo,  London, 
1840;  by  the  same;  Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  2  vols.,  8vo, 
London,  1831 ;  by  Clarendon:  Hist,  of  theGreat  Rebellion  (1641-60). 
3  vols.,  fol.,  Oxford,  1702-4.  By  F.  S.  Thomas:  Hiatorical  N'otes 
relativ-e  to  the  History  of  England,  from  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII- 
to  the  dtiath  of  Anne  (15Wi"1714),  designed  as  a  book  of  insl^nt  ref- 
erence to  dates.  3  vols.  Svo.  1858.  Camden:  Aimales  Rerum 
AngUc,  et  Hibernic.  regnantc  EHaabetha  (to  1589)  1615  seq.  1717, 
3  vols  Svo.  Oxford.  Life  op  Col.  Hutchinson,  by  his  wife.  ed. 
by  Firth,  1885.  2  vols.  Prpys:  Diary  and  Correspondence. 
Evt:t.vn:  DUry  (from  1641-1705-6),  4  vole.  8vo.  1854.  Ed. 
Bray;  new  ed.  with  life  by  Whealley.  4  vols.  1879.  Harris; 
Lives  of  James  L,  Charles  L,  Cromwell,  Chariea  IL    5  volg.     8vo. 
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1814.  Godwin,  History  of  the  Commonwealth.  4  vols.  Svo.  1824- 
28.  R.  Vttughan:  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell.  2  vols.  Svo. 
1839.  Buckle:  Hist,  of  Civilisation  in  England,  new  €d.  3  vole. 
Svo.  1867.  Strickland :  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  8  vols. 
Svo.  1850-54;  new  ed<  I2mo,  1865.  Lives  of  the  Queem  of  Scot- 
latid,  8  vole.    8vo.    1850-59. 

Hai^lam:  Const.  History  of  EngUind.  3  vole.  Svo,  1867.  This  is 
the  most  successful  of  Hallam's  historical  writings.  It  is  thorough 
and  impartial  in  its  treatment  of  religious  parties  and  persons,  and 
apeviftlly  inetmctive  on  the  legal  and  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved in  the  history  of  the  Rerormation. 

J,  S.  Bkeweh:  The  Reign  of  Henry  VIIl.     2  vols.,  London,  1884, 

A.  F.  Pollard :  Henry  VIIL     London,  1902. 

A.  F.  Pnllard:  England  under  Protector  Somerset.     London,  1900. 

H.  B.  Merriman :  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Cromwell.  2  vols.,  Oxford, 
1902. 

M.  Creighton :  Cardinal  Wolsey.     London,  1888. 

J.  M.  Stone:  History  of  Mary  I.,  Queen  of  England.     London,  1901. 

E.  8.  Beealey :  Queen  Elisabeth.     London,  1S92. 

M.  Creighton  ;  Queen  EliKabeth.     London,  IS96. 

M.  A-  8.  Hume ;  The  Great  Lord  Burghley,  London,  189®. 

6.  R.  Gardiner  :  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  T.  to 
the  Outbreak  of  the  Ovil  War.  10  vols.,  London,  1S87.  History  of 
the  Great  Civil  War.     3  vols.,  London,  1886-91,  etc. 

Carltxk;  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches:  with  elupidations 
by  T.  Carlyle.  2  vols.  New  York,  184.5.  With  notea^  supplement, 
etc.  3  vols.  London,  1904.  2  vols.  Svo.  New  York,  1845. 
This  contributed  more  than  any  other  work  to  raise  the  reputa- 
tion of  Cromwell  in  recent  times,  and  to  vindicate  him  against  the 
imputation  of  insincerity. 

C  H.  Frith :  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Huk  of  the  Funtans  in  England. 
New  York,  1900. 

3.  Morley:  Oliver  Ch)mwell.     New  York,  1900. 

H.  A.  Gksa;  The  Barebone  Parliament.     London,  1899. 

Hitton'ti  q}  fM  English  Reforftmtion,  Bu^rhet:  The  History  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.  London,  1679  seq.  7  vols., 
1829.    Svo.     Ed.  by  Pop^>ck.     7  vols.,  1865. 

Burnet  is  an  honest  writer,  with  extraordinary  means  of  knowl- 
edge, but  somctimw  awayed  by  prejudice,  "It  Hk  usual,"  says  Ma- 
caulay  (Hist,  of  Engl.,  i,  163),  *'to  censure  Burnet  as  a  angularly 
inaccurate  historian,  but  I  beheve  the  charge  to  be  altogether  unjust. 
He  appears  to  be  angularly  inaccurate  only  because  his  narrative 
haa  been  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  singularly  severe  and  unfriendly." 

Strtpb:  Ecclesiastical  Memorials  relating  chiefly  to  Religion  and  the 
Reformation  of  it,  and  the  Emergencies  of  the  Church  of  England 
under  King  Henry  VIIL,  King  Edward  VL,  and  Queen  Mary.  3 
vols.  London,  2d  ed.,  1745-37,  Brief  Annals  of  the  Church  and 
State,  under  the  Retgn  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     LondoQ,  2d  ed.,  17^. 
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Fol.    The   Complete   Works   of    Strype.    27    vols.    Svo.     Oxford, 
1821-40. 

Strype  19  tbe  authority  most  frequently  consulted  and  quoted  i 
works  on  the  English  IleformatioQ.  He  is  a  veracious  writer; 
own  atatcraenta  are  instructive  and  valuable,  and  the  doL'utQeolj 
which  he  publishes  are  still  more  so.  Occasiooal  inaccuracies  in 
copying  citAlions,  arising  from  n  want  of  care,  do  not  essentially 
detract  from  his  merit.  On  these  inaccuracies,  pointed  out  by  MmI- 
l&n.dr  see  the  London  Athenieum,  1353,  i.  404. 
J.  Collier  (a  non-juring  Bishop):  Ecclesiastical  History  of  G 
Britain,  to  the  death  of  Charles  II.  2  vols.  Fol.  London,  irO!*-l 
9  vaU.  Svo.  1S4G.  Dodd  (Roman  Catholic),  in  his  Church  Hi 
tory  of  England  (1.500-16.S8).  3  vola.  Fol.  17*7  seq. :  new  el. 
1839  aeq.  Dodd's  work  wna  designed  as  an  antidote  tfl  Bunn" 
H.  Soames:  History  ot  the  Reforamtion  of  the  Church  of  England. 
4  vols.  Svo.  1826--27 ;  by  the  eame :  Ehzabethan  Church  History, 
London,  IS-tS^  8vo.  By  J.  V.  Short:  t^ketch  of  the  History  of  Chur 
of  England  to  the  Eievolution  of  16*S.  2  vola.  Svo.  1832:  S^h 
ed.,  1870.  By  F.  C.  Ma38isgberi>:  History  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation, 4th  ed.,  1S67,  Svo.  J.  H.  Bldnt:  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  death  of  Wolaey  (1514-47).  Svo.  London.  1S72.  E. 
J.  Blunt:  Sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  26th  ed.  ISfiS. 
J.  A.  Baxter:  Church  History  of  England.  2d  ed.  London,  1S49. 
Svo.  By  Peter  Heylin :  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Fol.  1661  seq.  Carwithen:  History  of  the  Ch'Jrfh  of 
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der  1.5.  u.  16.  Jahrh.     4  vols,    Constance,  1840. 

Courayer;  Discours  Hiat.  sur  la  Reception  du  Concile  de  Trente.  Am- 
sterdam. 1756  fappendi?t  to  Sarpi).  Bungetier:  Hi&t.  du  Concile 
de  Trente.    2  vols.     I2mci,     J853. 

F.  Baguenanlt  de  Purrhesse;  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Trent     Parif),  1870. 

Vemipulen  :  Die  Verlegungdea  Konzil  von  Trent.     Regensburg,  ISOO-92. 

J.  A.  Fronde:  Lectures  on  the  Council  of  Trent,     London,  1896. 

The  Popes  oj  this  Period.  Rahkk:  Hiatory  of  the  Popes.  3  vola.  Svo, 
1867, 
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Lorentz  :  Sixtus  V.  u.  Mine  Zeit     Mayenra,  1SS2. 

HCtiner:   Life  of  Pope  Sixtua  V.     Engl,  transl.     2  rola.     Svo.     IS72. 

11.  Thr  (}rdcr  of  Jcfuita.  Corpua  Inatitutonim  J^cletatU  Jesu,  Ant^^ 
1702.    2  vols.     4to. 

Coast itutionea,  Decreta  Congregationuni,  Cenaiinc  et  Frcecepta,  cuin 
Litterij  Apost'ol.  el  Privilegiis.  Prague*  1755.  2  vols.  4to.  lit- 
Btitutuni  soc.  Jeau.    Prague,  1757.    FoL 

MonumeiitahistoriraSonicUtis  Jeau  nunc  pnmum  edita-    Madrid.  IS04  mq. 

Lives  of  Ignatius  Loyola;  Consalvi,  In  .^cta  Sanrtonim,  Jul.  vii. 
634  Beq,;  by  Ribaurneira.  Naplea,  1572.  Madrid,  IdSii,  and  in 
Atta  i?ftnct.  L  c-  655  seq. ;  by  Maffei,  Rome,  15S5;  by  Biwtoli, 
Itome,  ItiSD-  tienelli :  Leben  d.  hoilig.  Loyola.  Innsbruck,  1^4^, 
I.  Taylor;  Loyola  and  Jesuitism  in  its  RudimentB.  8vo.  Londott. 
1849.  E.  Gothein:  Ignatius  von  Loyola  und  die  Gegenreformation. 
Halle,  1S95. 

Exerciiia  Hpiritualia  Ign.  Laiolat,  Ant'v'p.,  1638,  Ratisbon,  1S55.  History 
of  the  Jesuit  Order,  by  Hasenmuller,  158S;  by  Grctser,  Ingolsladt, 
lo84;  by  R.  Hoapinian,  Zurich  (1649),  1070.  HJst.  d.  Religieiuc  de 
la  Compagnie  de  Jdaus,  Paris,  1740,  Utt^cbt,  174L     4lo.     4  torn. 

Harenberg:  Pragra,  Gach,  d,  Ordeng  d.  Jeauiten.  Halle,  1760.  2  vola. 
4to.  [Gaudrette ;]  Hi^t.  G^n^rale  de  la  Naissanw  et  des  Progrts 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jeans;  et  (C.  Paige]  I'Analyae  de  sea  Cons^tu- 
tions  et  Privileges.  Paris,  1760.  Amst,,  1761,  5  vola.  Wolf:  Allg. 
G^ch.  d.  Jesuiten.     4  vols.     Leipzig,    1803,  n 

Hiatoriea  of  the  Jesuits,  by  Dallas,  3  vols-  Londoti,  1816 ;  by  Lis- 
keiine,  Paris,  1S25;  by  De  Carrion,  Paris.  1838;  by  Crktineao 
JOLY,  Pjirig,  1S44-6,  6  tomes;  by  Brllhl,  WUrzburg,  1845  aeq.;  by 
Bug4,  Mayenc-e.  2  abth.,  18.53;  by  Stoger,  Ratiabou,  1851;  by  Kor- 
turn.  Mannheim,  1843;  by  Julius,  Leipzig,  1845  seq.;  by  Stwn- 
METZ,  London,  1S4S.     3  vols.     Svo. 

For  the  multitudinous  works  resperting  the  Jesuits,  reference  must  be 
had  tn  the  special  bibliographies:  — 

Carayon :  BibL  historique  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus,  ou  Catalogue 
dea  ouvroges  relatlfs  ^  lliistoire  des  J^suitea  depuia  Icur  ori^ne,  etc. 
4to.     1S64. 

Biblioth^que  des  Ecrivaina  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^ns,  ou  Notices  bib- 
liographiquea  1°  De  tous  les  ouvrftges  publies  par  les  M^tnbrea  de 
la  Compagrdr;  de  J^sna;  2"  Des  Apologies,  des  Controverseg  reli- 
^eusas,  des  Critiquea  litt^raires  et  scienlifiquea  susoit^  a  leur  sujet. 
Par  Augustin  et  Alois  de  backer,  S^rie  i.-vii.,  111453-61.  Of  thia 
work,  Pctskoldt  (BibUoikec.  bibliograpk,  ISfifi),  after  referring  to  the 
previous  bibliographical  labors  of  Ribadendru,  .'Hegambe,  and  South- 
well, says;  "Alles  was  von  Jesniten-bibliograpbie  bisher  erschienen 
iat,  wird  durch  daa  B.'sche  Werk  durehaua  Uberfiliasig  genmcht." 
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tuAoDiea,   tke  Italian,   broken  up  by    Aane   BaleTn,  hCT   return   to  Engluid, 


the  Inquisition,  343. 

"Accfptfliila."382, 

AiliaphoriBlie  eontroveray,  144. 

Adrian  Vl„  Pope,  on  the  corruption  of 
the  chuivh,  11;  hia  cliAracter.  101; 
reply-  of  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  <162Z} 
to  hia  dpinand  far  actiob  agflin^t 
Luther,  101 ;  hiBlfttcr  lo  Zwingli.  128, 

fsap,  Luther  truiuvlatcH,  106. 

Aix  In  Chapellti,  Peace  of,  3S4. 

Alblgernaes,  their  character,  46 ;  cru- 
Bodieaof  IbiiiMtintni.  agaimt  them,  46. 

Alciftti,  402. 

AlcKodeE",  94. 

AJetiQon,  Duke  of  (husbend  of  Marx»fpt). 
213. 

Alen^a,  Duke  of  (DuLft  of  ARJoa),  lus 
daath,  240. 

Aloxftnder  III,,  hia  interview  with  Fred- 
eric Barb&roHfla,  24. 

Alexander  V.,  Pope,  hJa  pledges  to  the 
council  of  PisA.  35. 

Alexander  VL,  Pope,  his  grant  to  Spain, 
40;  hia  clmract«r,  37:  excamniiini- 
cBtca  Havanarols,  &3. 

Alexander  of  Hal«e.  hie  doctrine  of  flu- 
parcrogatory  meritB,  7&. 

AUenp  William,  351,  425. 

Alphoiwo,  king  of  Portugal,  39. 

Altteri,  334. 

AlvB,  Duke  of,  »t  the  conference  at  Bay- 
onne,  233;  liis  character,  266',  Wu 
rvcamniendations  to  Philip  U-.  258; 
sent  to  tlie  Netherlands,  25S  ;  marches 
from  Italy,  253-  catabliahM  the  "Coun- 
cil of  Blood,"  269:  e.TPcntw  Egmont 
and  Horn,  260;  hia  scheme  of  (axa^ 
tion,  260;  r»iij:Fn.i.  26t. 

Ajnl>cii-"«e,  Ronspirary  of.  225;  avenged 
by  Ouiaf^.  225;  edict  of,  232. 

Anabpptixts.  their  t<^nf"t».  40f) ;  different 
i^lasHPS  of,  401  ;  numerous  in  the  \clh- 
erUn'U,  206;    iofluuiee  of  Mcono  an 

them,  2m. 
Anderaon,  I-Bwrence,  153, 
Anglo -8a xouK,  their  converBioD,  19. 


213;   htr  tnarringe  with  Heiuy  VIILj 

2T3, 
Aoquptil,  oa  Cutbarine  dc  Medici,  '221- 
Aoselm,    element   of    myBticiam   in,    54 ; 

hifl    doctrine    of    the    aatidfacticm    of 

Chriat,  388. 
Anthony  of  Navarre,  siunnioDed  to  Or- 
leans,   226;     made   iieiilcnant-general, 

227, 
Ajititrinitariatu.  rise  of  thv.  40L 
Acpiinaa,  hia  doctrine  of  iodolKettces,  79; 

of  supererogatory  mrrita,  SO;   on  the 

infalhbihly  of  the  Pope,  25- 
ArianUm,  it*  prevalence  among  the  bap- 

barian    nations,     18;     supplanted    by 

CnttialiciBtt),  IS. 
Arietotle,    connection    of    HholuticiBin 

with,   451 ;    lufl  authority  shaken   by 

th«  Humaniata,  4&1 ;  hnw  far  attacked 

by  the  reformcTs,  451  ;  by  Luther,  451 ; 

Melancttion 'b   viert  of,   4S1  ;     retained 

hi»  place  in  Catholic  univerailiM,  452, 
.J^nnicft,   constitution   of   is   the   seven- 
teenth century,  360, 
Aniiiniauft,   their  doclrintw,   398;    their 

flcholanhip,  400 ;   thetr  political  difl*'r- 

enee  with   the  Calvinietii,   269;    their 

critical  spirit,  458. 
ArminiuB,  hia  history,  398  ;    bis  eontro- 

verrt}'   with   Gomanis,   398;    Milton^l 

remark  on,  444. 
AmauLd,  381,447. 
.\rneys,  Antoine,  IBS. 

.^noid,  of  Brescia,  hifl  aim  and  fate,  32S. 
Arnold,  T.,  on  Church  and  State.  42L 
Armn,  Eari  of,  300. 
Art,  how  affected  by  Proteatmutism,  454  ; 

in  the  Nelberlandsi,  455, 
ArficlM,  the  leJi,  275 ;    they  offend  Ihs 

rtttholic  party.  278:  the  six,  276. 
Articles,     of     the    Church     of    England, 

framed,  278;  revtrion  of  {15a3>.  282. 
Articles,  the  Lambeth,  2S&. 
Asceticism,  il«  origin  in  th*  Church,  4114 ; 

in  the  .Middle  Ages,  464 ;  caM  away  by 

Prot«stantiam,  4t>4. 
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Astrology,  it)  the  fiflMiitli  tmd  nxt«enth 

centurica,  2. 
AtuncBicnt,     Proteataeit     and     CkthoLi! 

\icw  of,  388;    the  thwjry  of  Orotitu, 

309. 
Augiiburg.  Diet  at  (1&30),  104 ;  ita  de- 

□ree,  105. 
Augsburg,  Confcaaion  of,  105 ;    Apology 

for  the  Canf'caBii}np  105. 
Augsburg.    pcDci!    of,    146  ;    whoEcsomc 

pffocl   of    ii,    357;     \-iulations    of    it, 

3<64. 
Auguatuic,  on  rcligioiiB  pcreecutjon,  184  ; 

he  iH  studied  hy  Lulher,  77 ;    how  he 

dlffurs  from  Cahin,  2S7. 
Auntria,     spread     of     Pmltstantism     in, 

357;  Jesuit  influeace  in,  '657. 
Avii3€  da  fl,  m  Spaiu,  346. 
Avignon,  refidenee  of  tiv«  popes  at,  3^2; 

fharaclcr  of  tbeir  court,  32. 

BBbyioniaD  captivity  of  ttic  Ppipacyt  32. 

Bacon,  Leonard,  hia  Hiatorioal  JXith- 
cgurseH,  372. 

B&eoii,  Lord,  his  vXnw  of  astrology,  3 ;  on 
the  Puriteo  controveray,  297 ;  on  epja- 
copncy,  '2^h  \  oQ  church  govemmeat, 
298;  rclfttiou  of  bw  syHtem  t<j  Prq tes- 
ta nttsm,  452. 

fiujufl,  3S0. 

Haltnea.  his  view  of  the  RefornwtioD,  5, 

lialtimore,  Lord,  428. 

Hameveldt.  OMen,  399. 

TiaromuBj  21  ;  his  anaals,  440. 

Basel.  counciE  of.  43 ;  it  beans  the  Utra- 
quista,  157  j  Kefonnation  established 
in.  125. 

Baur,  K.  C.  439;  do  ServetuB,  202. 

Baxtcrj  Eicliardr  369;  bis  cLaracteTj 
373;  ejected  from  hia  pansh  (1062), 
373. 

Bayte,  oa  Leo  X.,  3S. 

Bayonne,  conference  at,  233. 

BeatciD,  Canlinal,  SOU. 

l^teda,  the   Syndic,  210. 

Hcghnrds,  who  Ihey  w-ere,  47. 

Bef^uines,  who  they  were,  47. 

Bollamiitiej  on  tbo  eorruption  of  the 
Church,  I! ;  on  the  \-iaible  Church, 
392 ;  on  Chureh  abd  .State,  425. 

Bcmbo,  Cardinal,  his  spirit,  ^2- 

Bcrcngariufl,  120. 

Bt^mani,  St.,  mysticism  of,  54. 

Bernard,  of  Wpiinar,  364. 

Berae,  Reformation.  estabUshed  in,  125. 

BerciUID,  Louia  de,  314. 

Berthelier,  200;  put  to  deaths  1S3. 

Beveridge,  378. 

Besa,  Theodore;  hia  nhamrt^r  and  man- 
ners, 229;   &t  the  Colloquy  of  Poiasy, 


229;  on  Calvin's  death,  206;  bifi  r^ 
mark  on  the  death  of  Fn^ncis  II.,  237; 
on  the  origin  of  th«  word  "  Huguenot, " 
227. 

Bible,  the  source  of  ProtestaDtiem,  R; 
Luther's  translation  of  the,  99;  its 
t)eDefit  to  the  Germans,  99  ;  early  Ger- 
man traofllations  of  the,  99  ;  pubUnhfil 
in  English  by  Hem^  VIII.,  275;  made 
by  the  Prote8tan1«  the  rule  of  faith, 
380 ;  effect  of  it  in  Prot.pet»nt  coun- 
tries, 446;  the  reading  of  it  not  en- 
couraged in  the  CatboLc  Church,  446; 
origin  of  the  disuse  of  it  among  the 
laity,  447. 

Bie],  Gabriel.  3B3. 

Blnndrata,  403 

Bloje,  meeting  of  t!ie  Stat^!-<jea«ral  at 
(157m,  239;  (1388),  240. 

BoccBCcin,  Ilia  relation  to  the  rc\'ivBl  ol 
leamiog,  5S ;  his  treatment  at  the 
Chureii  and  retigion,  330. 

Bodin,  3. 

BohenuH,  how  affected  by  the  execution 
of  Huaa,  154;  ita  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, 155:  ite  BufTeringB  after  the; 
Small^a]dic  war^  1&6  ;  Protestants  ac- 
quire legal  protection  in,  159 ;  recep- 
tion of  Lutfier's  doctrine  in,  158;  its 
revolt  against  Ferdinand  II.,  358; 
givs  its  crowD  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
359 ;    devastated,  369. 

Bologna,  Protestantism  in,  333. 

BoIbcc,  impriBoned  at  Geneva,  1S7; 
banished,  I9<I. 

Booavcnlura,  mysticiam  of,  54. 

Boniface,  the  ajJOfllle  of  Germany.  19. 

Boniface  VIII.,  his  theoriea  and  charac- 
ter. 341 ;  opposed  by  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism, 31  ;  his  conflict  with  Plillip 
the  Fair,  31 ;  hw  bull,  dericun  laict**, 
31;  19  Assaulted  and  dies,  32;  how 
viewed  by  Toati,  Wiseman,  And 
Schwab,  30. 

Books,  censorship  of,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  443;  in  Protestant 
countries,  444  ;  by  Laud,  444 ;  by  the 
Furitans.  445. 

Bora,  Catherine  von,  her  maniage  with 
Luther,  108. 

Borronieo,  Carloj  Lia^haract^,  350, 

BosaUct,  442j  454  ;  refers  the  Rieforma- 
tion  to  a  cilsputa  of  monks.  3;  qq  the 
relation  of  Protestantism  t6  abu&cs  in 
the  Churcli,  11  ;  on  the  corruption  of 
theChurch,  11  ;  hift  opinion  of  Calvin*^ 
intellect,  181  ;  hif  enrrespondeuec  with 
MoUnus,  407;  wilh  l.ribnitjii  407. 

Unthwrll.  Sfary's  pttncliTocnt  to  hirn* 
306;   hie  agency  in  DaroJey'a  murder, 
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31S;  hii  abduction  of  the  queen,  318 : 
biH  aupper  kI  Kililiburgh,  31S ;  hia 
divorcr  from  hie  wife,  31B;  Itia  mar- 
riage with  Mnry,  319, 

Iloucher,  Jean,  4C1. 

HourboiiK,  Ihtir  uniou  wilh  tbe  HuguB- 
notB,  223. 

Bradford  on  predEntJnatian,  286. 

Brantame,  oa  Uuiae  ejid  Colif^,  235; 
admires  Mary  Queen  at  Bpoia,  304. 

Breda,  declaraUoQ  of  Chailea  IL  fronir 
372, 

Brederode,  255. 

Bros,  Guido  de,  266. 

Brethren  in  Umly,  the  Bohemian,  rise 
of,  1£8;  their  reception  of  Luther'a 
doctrine,  158, 

Bri^nnet,  his  nrrormatory  tendenciea^ 
211  ;    opposes  ProttfitaDtiam,  211. 

Briel,  capture  of,  260. 

Urucioli.  333. 

Bruno,  GlordarLo,  440. 

Bryce,  his  work  on  the  "Holy  Raman 
Empire, "  21. 

Buc^er,  Martin,  h.is  irenical  eFTorta,  132; 
a  ptofce^tw  at  Cambrittg«,  278 ;  on 
ivremaaiiw  in  the  Engliah  Church,  2&3  ; 
Ills  tetter  to  the  Prote^taiita  of  Bo- 
logna, 334. 

Btinljiaiijka,  Grror^e,  301. 

MiidiPLU,  210;  Erariinus  campartd  with, 
OB. 

Bugenhagpli,  shapes  the  church  CObAti- 
tuttun  of  l>inmark,  160, 

Bullinger,  oti  the  execution  of  Ben.'OtUa, 
202 ;  hi»  intimacy  with  Eogluh  di- 
I'lDFfl,  264. 

Burckiisrdt,  on  the  tone  of  the  Italian 
Rc-naii^aanirc,  331. 

nurkigli.  Iti?  bfiief  in  aatrology.  2. 

BuriLct,  for  comprelienaion,  376. 

Uurna,  44€. 

Cajet&n,  his  interviewi  with  Luther  at 

AugHburg,  83. 

Paldoron,  43S, 

I'alixtUB,  Ilia  syncrfitiBcn,  40S. 

Callxiu.^  II.,  Pope,  concludes  the  Worms 
Concordat  with  H*nry  V.,  24. 

Catmar,  Union  of,  148. 

Cal\-in.  his  birth,  106;  belongs  to  the 
second  generation  of  Reformers,  166 ; 
his  childhood,  16€^  bis  father,  1:66: 
ntuclira  at  Paris,  lfi7  ;  studJES  law  at 
Orteana  and  Bourg**,  167;  Mb  profi- 
ciency, 187;  hia  habitii  of  study,  167; 
ieamsGrM'k.  168  i  edits  5enc*a'a  trea- 
tiae  on  "Clemeney,"  1(18;  for  what 
mtson,  168  i  Kb  (■otivfrsinn.  1)39;  its 
iSnte,    169 ;     Itis    reverence    fur    the 


Churpb,  169;  hi*  rewn-e  and  ahy- 
DMA,  160  ;  devoted  to  rcligioua  studiea, 
]70j  about  au  addrctw  for  Nicholaa 
Cop,  170;  fliea  from  Pari.i,  172;  viisita 
B^m,  172;  aratn  Sirs  from  Pans, 
173  j  hiB  "Psyoliopannyckia,"  173  j 
at  Strasburg,  173  ;  composes  the  "  In- 
stitutes," 173;  first  prints  them  in 
Latin,  173 ;  hie  dedication  to  Francia 
1.,  173;  hia  personal  eliararterixUca, 
174;  how  eatcemed  by  Molancthon, 
176  j  eonatant  in  hiii  opinions,  176; 
his  conception  of  the  Cliuroli,  176;  his 
doctrine  of  Predestination.  176;  hia 
practjcoi  motive  tn  it,  J76;  his  doc- 
trine compared  with  Augustine's,  177; 
with  LuthtrX  177;  not  an  extremist 
with  regard  to  rites,  173  j  his  letter  to 
Somerset,  178 ;  critieiiM<s  the  Angli- 
can Church,  178;  hia  lett«r  to  Crao- 
meTj  178  ,  coutrastcd  with  Luther,  179  ; 
his  cenBorioua  tone,  17G ;  want  of 
health,  179;  his  passionate  temper, 
179  ;  his  homage  to  law,  179 ;  hU  seal 
for  the  honor  ofQofl,  180;  his  hymns, 
180,306;  his  liigh  qualities,  180;  vimts 
the  Ducheaa.  of  Fermra,  ISl,  333; 
Stops  in  Geneva  on  his  return,  181 ; 
moved  by  Farel  to  remain,  185;  hia 
first  work  th«re,  1&5;  rcfuaea  to  ad- 
minister th«  Sacraicifnt,  186;  i&  ban- 
ished, 186;  at  Sirasburg,  186;  attends 
the  Gennan  confc-rf'iices,  1S6;  hia  op- 
poffltion  to  the  Leipnic  Intenm,,  IB7; 
hi«  regard  for  Lutlicr,  IS7  ;  his  friend- 
ahip  for  -Stelanfltlion,  187 ;  hia  rela- 
tionB.  to  the  Zwingiian  ehnrchce.  18&f 
bow  treated  by  Berne,  18S ;  bis  toai^ 
naj;e,  1^8;  recalled  to  Geneva,  186; 
hi»  lettor  to  Sadolet,  189 ;  hi«  ecrlen- 
astioal  and  civil  syHtem,  189;  reviaea 
the  eldership.  190;  irLfluence  of  the 
UtMalc  eode  on  hin  seheme  of  govern- 
ment, 191  :  opposed  by  the  Libcrtinea 
and  Patriots,  192;  rejoices  at  the 
Erliet  of  8t.  Germain.  230;  eondemne4 
the  plot  to  assassinate  (luise,  'J32 ; 
favors  the  forcible  eJpprcsNiun  of  r«- 
ligioUB^  error,  105:  hia  conflicts  at 
Geneva,  106;  his  controvemy  with 
Caslellio,  196;  his  viiup«rative  epi- 
theta,  107;  hi*  concern  in  the  trial 
and  death  of  Bervelus.  197-200;  his 
action  in  this  afTiiir,  judged  by  Guicot, 
301 ;  hut  trpatm^nt  of  l.frlius  Boeinuji, 
201  :  hii9  triumph  over  the  l.ibertinc«, 
203;  his  description  of  hia  conflicts. 
203;  hi»  labon  and  influence,  3fl3 ; 
his    oorreapondence.    204 :     his    inllu- 
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hu  l«8l  da.y«.  205:  ''la  rftHom  em- 
pJoyments,    204 ;     bia    last    iat«rview 

witti  theSeiurc,  205;  with  tb«  Clergy. 
2(U>;  tiin  rrvipw  of  his  career^  205;. 
hiB  dealh,  200;  hie  clii.ract«r.  200; 
fmilts  of  his  cons  til  lit  ion  »l  Geneva, 
207:  hu  l«tt«r  to  Margaret,  Q.  of  Na- 
vBJTc,  213;  bow  regarded  by  Hiigiio- 
ijot  martyre,  221 ;  inculcates  obedi- 
eticp  to  rulpp*,  224  ;  disapprovea  of  the 
AmlMise  ooriBpiracy,  225 ;  chaTf;«J 
with  AriBTusin,  t&5;  on  ZwingK's 
v'ipw  of  the  Kucharist,  137;  his  influ- 
ence in  England,  288 ;  hi?  difTerence 
front  AiiguaClaet  287;  kiw  doctrine  of 
tbe  Lord's  Supper,  130;  on  tho  ob- 
servance of  Sumtay,  4(K1. 

CaJviniKm,  as  a  theolcigicaS  iFyitem,  2U7 : 
bow  il  promolctl  civil  lilierly,  207;  iL-i 
tbeory  of  the  powers  of  ChurcL  and 
Stato,  207 ;  republican  churorler  of 
itM  church  constitution,  208;  its  the- 
ology ec|iiali«»  men  by  exalting  God, 
208  .  cosiipaned  witli  liomanlsro,  in  its 
vjpw  of  Church  and  State,  208; 
BOU^cfM  of  oppoaJtian  to  it  in  France, 
31S;  more  attractive  to  France  tlian 
Luthffatiiam,  218;  in  the  Clittrch  of 
EngJand.  28)1^286;  how  it  spread  in 
the  NctherLatlds,  247;  htmtility  of 
L-itheraiu!  to,  357  ;  it»  Rve  pointit.  399. 

CatvioiBt?,  prevail  in  the  Nctb^rlanda, 
200;  ailopt  the  "Confesaio  BelgifA," 
266 ;  do  tiot  favor  religious  liberty  in 
the  Netherlands,  267;  finally  petition 
forit(I578),268;  thtir  political  differ- 
ence with  the  Arminians,  2GS ;  pro- 
vision for  them  in  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia, 365;  oee  "Protcwtante," 
"Keformation,"  and  imder  the  differ- 
ent caiin  tries. 

Cambray,  Feac^  of^  104. 

Cbnipegipo,  legate  of  Clement  Vlt.,  101- 

Capp«>l,  war  of,  135. 

Csracn,  school  of,  350.  440, 

CnrafTa,  }i]h  ho«ti]ily  to  doctrinal  tnnova- 
tJuns,  33fl;  on  the  epresd  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Italy,  334;  organizes  the 
InqiiLsitLon  jh  Italy,  342;  its  cnielty. 
M3;  Im  C'^n^iliuni  (o  Paul  III.,  344: 
hiB.  prahibilory  Index,  344.. 

Carlstadt,  diflpijt<«  with  F>k  at  Leipwc. 
S5 ;  hia  iconoclofltin  movement  at 
Wittenberg,  100. 

Carlyle,  on  the  oationa  wbich  rejected 
the  Raformation,  431. 

Camesecohi,  fietrg,  334 ;  put  tq  deatli, 
349. 

Carranea,  Bartolorn'O  ds,  persecution  of. 
347. 


Cartwright,  his  princtplea,  294. 

"Caaket  letterH, "  the  question  of  ibnr 
g^iLUineiicss,  310. 

Oaasandpr,  405. 

CHstellio,  his  chargee  a^nst  Calvui,  106; 
baniehed  from  Geneva,  197. 

Cateau-Cambrens.  Peace  of,  2?0. 

Catharine'  of  Aragon,  Iier  marria^  with 
Prince  Arthur  not  caosununat^, 
272 

Catharine  de  Medici,  her  childhood,  221; 
her  relations  to  ber  huaband,  331  ;  ber 
depcndenpp  on  Diana  of  Poitier*.  221 ; 
her  ambition.  222;  bftlLcd  by  the 
Guiucs,  222;  acrjuires  power  on  the 
death  of  Franci"  I!.,  227  ;  nt  the  Cod- 
ferenee  of  Dsyonne,  233  ;  aims  to 
balance  the  parties  again«t  eikch  otber, 
233  ;  her  molivc^  in  making  the  Tr«*ty 
of  St.  Germain.  234 ;  pl&na  a  marriage 
betweenQ.  Elizabeth  and  her  son,  236; 
ber  je&louAy  of  Coligny,  SS.'^;  plota  his 
ass^sstnatiun.  23R  ;  visits  him  after  he 
is  wounded,  23(3 ;  hbr  agency  in  the 
mas^aerc  of  St.  Bartholomev.  237; 
her  policy  after  it,  23&. 

Ctttliftrinc  von  Bor9,  her  maniage  with 
Luther,  lOS. 

CBthariBts,  their  principW,  45, 

Catholics,  evangelical,  peraecutioD  oX 
them.  347. 

Catholic  reaetiuQj.  it9  vitality.  hOiW 
shown,  348;  how  affected  by  the  de- 
feat of  tb'p  Arraada,  35fi;  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Henrv  IV.,  356  ;  proetratian 
of  It.  385. 

Catholicism,  Roman,  more  cheriahed  iq 
Southern  Europe.  354. 

Catholicism.  Spanish,  ita  spirit  not 
suited  to  France,  216. 

'C'aBaJta,  Augiieline,  346. 

C*cil,  miniKter  of  Jamea  I,,  367. 

Celibaey,  its  elTecl  on  the  Papacy,  M, 

CcTvantee.  438. 

Ce*arini,  Cardinal  Julian,  157, 

Chal<^  edo  a ,  council  of,  lafl  U'gaced  by 
Leo  L,  16. 

Chalmers,  on  Church  and  State,  422. 

Charlemagne,  crowned  at  Rome,  10; 
Emperor  of  the  Weat,  IQ ;  hia  rela^ 
tions  to  the  Papacy,  19;  effect  of  the 
br<'aking  up  of  hie  Elmpire  on  the  Pa- 
pacy, 20. 

Charles  I.,  his  urbitraTy  principles.  368; 
hi«  treatment  of  PaplBta,  36S. 

Charles  U,,  bis  restoration.  372;  bit 
deciaration  from  Breda,  372;  violates; 
his  pledges,  ^72;  his  cbarscter.  373; 
Anglican  Heactiou  under,  373 ;  hia 
alliance  with  Louis  XIV.,  374. 
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Charlea  TV.,  tiie  Golden  Bull  ot.  M. 

CtiArlefi  v..  hU  struggle  with  Francis  I.) 
41 ;  Uis  cxltnsivc  dominionj}.  01  ;  doct- 
«t  Empprnr  of  Geimany,  QI  ;  rwisons 
tot  the  choice,  01;  aJiinn  occasioned 
by  H  in  Europe,  02;  bostility  of  Frau- 
t^ia  1.  tit,  A&d  itA  froumlti,  Q3:  hU 
cbkrftctijr,  B^;  how  he  acted  in  the 
mSait  of  tlie  RcrarmartiorL,  93;  hi« 
ruling  clrailT,  03;  aummons  Lutlier  to 
the  Di(?t  of  Worme,  &4 ;  hid  fegrct  that 
he  did  not  then  destroy  Luther,  97; 
Mb  apTpement  with  Leo  X.,  08,  Wia 
Action  frith  r«fcard  to  the  andcmbiiy  aX 
Spiresi,  102 ;  league  (onn{Hl  Bg^nst 
him,  102 ;  otiao«va  to  maiiLtaiu  the  old 
idea  of  tlie  EEnpire,  103;  makra  peace 
With  Clement  VII.,  104  i  dbablt^ 
from  cnwhiivg  Prute«tiintism  for  ten 
yvoni  (froin  1532),  137;  hid  irxpedi- 
tioD  to  .Mgiers,  138;  im  siLpprficial 
estimate  a!  Protcatantism,  143 ;  ee- 
tablialii?  th&  l^nterim.  143;  opposed 
by  Paul  III.,  144;  lesvee  Ferdiiuuid 
to  Degotiate  with  the  Protestant*.  146; 
■bdicatea,  147,  248;  baffled  by  the 
mor&l  forrp  ol  Protcatantlflni,  356;  im 
persecution  in  the  Nethertandaj  246; 
ila  efTcct  on  the  country.  248;  his 
cloiflUsr  lifei  3-19  ;  hio  bigotiy,  249  i  his 
death,  347. 

ChaiieB  IX.,  becomes  Idiig  of  Sweden, 
154. 

Charles  VIII.,  of  Fnnce,  hla  invasion  of 
Italy,  9. 

Charles  IX.,  of  France,  his  BCoeaaiDn, 
227  ;  hi?  anger  at  the  Ifuguenot  rining, 
233;  iinpre«fi«dby  Coligny.335  ;  visits 
him  after  he  ia  wounded,  236;  his 
death,  239. 

ChAtelar,  304. 

Chaucer,  on  the  menditiant  friars,  29. 

Chesttrlield,  Lord.  2. 

Christian  II.,  of  Etetutiark,  favors  Proi- 
estaatgnjn,  148 ;  retreats,  J49 ;  h)a 
crurlty  in  Sweden,  140;   depoeed,  14&. 

Chriatian  111..  t}t  Uenmsrk,  iiitroducn 
PfijitestantiaiU,  150. 

Chrutiaa  IV  .j  of  Daomark,  hta  dcfAat, 

aao. 

ChriBtiaiuty,  spirtluaJity  of,  12;  itft  rela- 
tion to  culture,  4^, 

Church,  affected  by  judaiaing  ideas,  12; 
sioiple  organiKatioii  of  the  apostolic, 
12;  it  i»  tuUuicipal,  13;  its  oflicem  al 
the  iQutwt,  13;  rise  of  th«  Epiwopsle 
In  it,  13;  Trcjifua  and  TertiitliBn  nn 
the  vjwl>l«,  H  ;  inSueccp  of  polirical 
Diodcla  on  its  polity,  lA;  primaev  of 
thv  Roman  Soe  in  the,  16;  elFeot  of 


the  fall  of  Roman  Empire  on  the,  18 ; 

rPttction  of  the  apititUal  ei^tDPnt  in 
the,  44, 

Chiirrli,  tlie  polity  of,  thp  priiicJpIca  of 
the  Liitlieran  Refonnerei.  410;  not 
realised  by  them,  411  ;  ^wingli's  view 
of.  410:  Calvin's  view  of,  417. 

Cliun^h  of  England,  under  James  I.,  300; 
ita  new  tlieory  of  Episcopacy,  366;  be- 
comea  Anulniati,  3611;  seal  for  it  after 
the  TifiiStoration,  373;  theories  of  ita 
relation  to  the  Stale,  420;  thti  Eraa- 
tian  doctrinCi  420;  Hoofcer'n  view, 
420;  Amold'sview,  421 ;  Warburton's 
view,  421  ;  Coleridge's  view,  421  ; 
Gladstone's  view,  422;  Chalmeri's 
view,  422  ;    MaciiuLay's  view.  423. 

Church,  Roman  CathoLic,  in  the  United 
Slates.  428;  how  far  rraponsible  for 
pefaeeiition,  437;  on  the  reading  o( 
tlie  Kible  in  tlin  veniaeuLar,  440. 

Cliiireh.  Seottish  Protentant,  ita  wotuhlp 
and  ronntitution,  322;  become  fully 
Presbyterian,  323. 

Church  and  State,  view  of  the  Reformers 
on  their  eonneetion,  410 ;  visw  of 
Luth«raad  Mflancthon,  412;  of  Zwin- 
gli,  41fS;  of  Caivin.  417;  their  con-* 
nection  in  England,  430 ;  Rotruun 
Catholic  theorica,  4S4 ;  HcilamiiDe'a 
view,  426;  doelrine  of  the  Jraiuita, 
435:  American  theory  of  their  rela- 
tion, 428. 

Civil  autliority,  inquiries  into  the  nature 
of.  33. 

Clareodon,  Constitutions  of,  33. 

Clement  Vlt.,  hia  Ireatnient  of  Henry 
VIII. 'a  petition  for  a  di\-orce.  272; 
cannot  induee  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg 
{1A34)  to  suppress  Lutheranism,  101; 
a  priaoner  of  Charles  V.,  103. 

Clenuetit  XL,  agaiiul  the  JaouiuBta,  382. 

Clementine  Homiliea,  on  Peter  aie  Bishop 
of  Rome,  15. 

Cluivten,  confiacatioD  of  their  property 
in  England,  274. 

Coleridge,  on  the  Pspncy,  42 ;  on  Church 
ami  State,  421. 

Colet,  270;  bis  ebaraeter  and  servioes, 
«. 

Coligni,  refuses  to  join  in  the  AmboLae 
conspiracy,  225 ;  prcacnts  th*  Hugiie- 
not  petition,  225  ;  lakes  no  part  in  the 
sasaMDation  of  Giiioe.  233:  diaap- 
provea  al  Ibe  Edict  of  .^mboiae,  232; 
find.^  aafety  in  Rochelle,  233 ;  resuma 
lioHlililies,  234;  at  Jamae  and  HaB- 
contour.  233 ;  lii^t  charaRl«r,  223 ; 
Gomea  to  tlie  eunri,  235 ;  his  loTty 
^uali  ti««,    23£ ;     hid    influence    ovef 
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Charles  rX.,  235;    propOMee  wiir  with 

Rpajii,  236 ;    plot  to  asAiuwiciAte  him, 

23fi;    he  is  wuuodEHJ,  23(S;    visiccd  by 

Cha.rl6H  IX.  fi.nd  C&thAliiic  dc  Medici, 

236. 
Cologne,  Elector  cif^  hii  eottvendon  to 

Frote»t»Pti9m.  368, 
Colonna,   ^-im-rar   lie    aaaaulta    Boniface 

VIII.SI, 
ColoRDn,  Vittaria,  334. 
Compactata,  gr&citcd  to  tho  Utraqiusta, 

157, 
CotnpaJiy,    tht^    Velwrable,    at    Gene  vs., 

19L 
ComprehensLOQ,  o|]partuiutiQa  for,  loet  by 

the  Churc-ti  of  England,  373.  376. 
Comproruiac,    fanQed   by    the    nobles   in 

the   Netli^rLajidflj    255;     their  dengn, 

255. 
Concord,  Form  of.  404. 
CoDd€,  Loui.9,   Prince  de,  his  characler, 

223 ;  pri\'y  to  th^  Ambolae  coiuipiracy, 

235 ;     under    arreat    at   Orl^anB,    226 ; 

tried  for  treanon,   226;    his  U«k  of 

wisdom,  233  ;  finds  safety  in  Rochelle, 

233:  falU  ut  JArtiac.  233. 
CuodS,    Henry.    Priocp  dq,    sallies  forth. 

with  Coligni  from  Roclx^lle,  234 ;   ex- 

cpinmunicftt^  by  S-ixtu^.  V.,  24Q. 
Cnnference  at  RHtiebot],  13S. 
"CongregBtio  de  propaganda  ftde,"  4A2. 
CongregatioTmlietD,  in  the  Freuch  Church 

419;   in  New  England,  420. 
Caar&d  of  WaldhaiiscR,  51, 
Ccioaistories  in  the  Lutheran   cburchea, 

413. 
ConaLstnry,  ila  funRtions.  in  Geneva,  IflO. 
Constanca,  council  of,  35;   failure  of  it, 

Conatantiner  reletjon  of  Ohuroh  and 
State  under,  and  imder  hia  succeesore, 
17 ;  hiii  atlctged  dooation  exposed  by 
Vfdlo,,  330. 

Conatitutiatii  of  Germany,  90;  Altera- 
tion^ of  it,    unclar  ^f^,ximUiBD,  00, 

Conlnrini,  at  Ratbboli,  13S. 

Convocation,  in  the  En^gltah  Church,  433, 

Cup,  NicbolaH,  170. 

Corderius,  he  tC4cb<>s  Calvin,  167. 

Council,  of  Pisa,  35;  of  ConBtanco,  35  j 
of  Basel,  36. 

Council  of  Trent,  condemnB  Protc9t*nt 
doctrine,  340;  Paul  III.,  transfers  it 
to  Bologna,  340;  ita  bocefit  to  the 
Oatlit>lii-  cause,  341. 

OounciLfl,  the  Rsforminj;,  35. 

Covenantcre  of  Scotland.  377. 

Cox,  Biahop  of  EUy.  in  the  veatment 
controvcray,  292;  Elizabeth's  treat- 
ment  of,  295. 


Craniner,  his  advie«  to  Heory  VIII..  act 
the  divorce,  273 ;  decrees  the  divorce. 
274;  protocted  by  Henry  VIII.,  277; 
catls  theologians  from  the  continent. 
278;  his  character,  275;  his  vi«*  of 
the  tenure  of  church  officeiv.  283 ;  p*^ 
poses  a  Protestant  council,  284 ;  Cal- 
vin's letter  to,  179;  hia  opinion  on 
the  Eucharist,  290;  hia  recantation, 
280 :  hia  faults.  281;  his  dcstb,  381; 
effect  of  it,  2S1. 

Creeds,  Eraamua's  apioion  of,  GB. 

Cretl,  403. 

CromweU,  Oliver,  Engl&nd  under,  372; 
hia  "Triej»,"370. 

Cromwell,  Thonuu,  275;  cacacuticm  of, 
277, 

Cues,  Nicbolas  of,  56. 

Cup,  withdrawal  of  it  (rDm  the  laity, 
155;  doctrine  of  Aqiitnsii,  15S, 

CypriBj],  un  the  pnimiu^y  of  the  Rotnao 
Se«,  15;    aKallUt  penwcution,  1&4. 

Cyril,  miHionary  in  Boh^miA.  IM. 

D'Ailly,  hi?  theory  of  the  Episcopate,  35. 

D'Albret,  Jeanne,  Q.  of  Navarre,  her 
court  at  RocUcllo,  234. 

Damascus,  John  of,  129. 

Patiddot,  223. 

Dante,  lieralda  a  new  era  of  culture,  58; 
chaatises  tlie  Papacy,  28,  29;  op  the 
dewj^n  of  the  Roman  Empire,  17;  hji 
treatise  an  monarchy,  33 ;  on  the 
cpglc^t  of  the  clasaic  authors,  &S ;  his 
theoloj^,  330;  on  the  temporKl  ani< 
bitLon  of  the  Popes,  328. 

Damley.  his  marriage  with  Mary,  314; 
his  character,  315;  disf;ust»  his  wif«, 
315;  takes  part  in  the  murder  of 
Rizzio,  315;  ill.  and  \'ifl>t«ti  by  Mary, 
317 ;  taken  to  Kirk-Kif-Md,  318 ;  mur- 
dered, 318. 

D'Aubigufi,  Ttieodore  Agrip.fw,  on  the 
origin,  of  the  civil  irat«  in  Prance, 
231- 

D'Aucnale,  I>uc,  on  th«  militAiy  taleata 
of  Henry  IV,,  241, 

Davila,  exaggerates  the  influence  of  po- 
litical motives  o.n  the  Huguenot  nabl«, 
234. 

Decretals,  Pseildo-IsIdaR&Q,  3Q. 

Deism,  its  rise  and  syiread,  457- 

Denmark,  reformation  ill,  148i;  ibt^ 
vcntion  ofp  in  Germany.  359. 

Dea-  Cartes,  relation  of  his  ej'slem  lo 
Proteatantism.  452;  his  personal  his- 
tory, 453 ;  his  ayBtem  favored  by  the 
Jansenifits,  453 ;  it  is  opposed  by  tha 
Sorlxinue  and  the  Jesuits,  453;  his 
books  placed  on  the  Index,  463. 
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De  Tiviqiitville,  on  the  French,  R«vdlu- 
tioo.  ]  :  oo  thip  influence  of  r<?li|[ion  on 
liberty  in  Aicpriica.  434  ;  iia  ttii?  intel- 
lectual efFecta  of  skepUcIsm,  4&!>. 

D6vmy,  U^ltbewj  Uie  Hunganim  fa- 
former,   104. 

Dianft  of  Foitien!,  buBireea  df  UeUiy  II., 
221. 

Diax.,  Juan,  345. 

Difetricb,  Veit.  on  Luther's  pmyera.  107, 

IfilettautiBm,  its  prevatence  in  Italy,  ib 
th«  seventeenth  century,  440, 

DificipliDe.  "First  Hook"  of,  303;  '"Sec- 
ond book  "  or,  3(M. 

DiBcoveriefl  and  inventiona,  age  of,  9. 

DolLinger,  OD  the  influence  of  Luther,  143. 

Doniinicaufl.  rise  of  the  order  of  tht,  26 ; 
Uic'ir  strife  with  the  Jesuits,  385, 

DonatUta,  laws  against  the,  194. 

Douauwurth,  seized  by  Bavaria,  358. 

Dorner,  hia  remark  on  Luthor,  142. 

Dart,  Synod  of,  English  delegates  oo  thct 
366i  Jta  creed,  3DB. 

Douay,  Jesuit  ratabliehment  in,  351. 

Dcumergue,  Prof.  C,  cited,  171. 

Drake,  Sir  Frajicis,  324. 

Dn^ux,  battle  of,  232. 

Du  Perron.  242. 

Duprat.  Chftncellor,  212. 

Du  Ttllet,  185. 

l^er,  on  Servetua,  lOfl. 

Eck,  at  the  Leipsic  disputation,  85; 
Wntea  against  LuthLT,  63. 

Bnkart,  Master,  hk  Pant^eieUc  tendency, 
M. 

Edinburgh,  treaty  of.  303, 

Edward  IIL,  of  England,  33;  prolecta 
WickUffe,  50, 

Edward  VI.,  hbi  precocity,  278. 

Epnont,  his  character,  250 ;  hia  miaBion 
to  Spain,  254  ;  Ilia  erui^lty  to  the  icooo- 
claata,  257 ;  his  execution,  200. 

Eldership,  revived  by  CaJvin,  2GO. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  wcloonied  to  the 
throne.  282;  how  treated  hy  Paul 
IV.,  2S2;  her  cunservatiam  in  reli' 
gion,  282;  her  treatrncnt  of  RamaB 
Catholics,  283;  pemocution  under, 
2(17 ;  her  imperioua  treatment  of  her 
biahopa,  29&;  eenda  aid  to  the  Scol- 
tiah  inauTgenta.  303;  her  matrimonial 
plana  for  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  313  ; 
r«ftt8ea  to  guarAntfv  tht-  auccemion, 
314;  her  professed  indignntii^n  al  the 
treatment  of  Hnry.  323;  disposed  (o 
restore  her  to  her  tliF^JOe,  323  ;  com- 
pellM  to  Bttpport  Murray  ahd  the 
lords.  323 :  Catholic  combination 
af^ainat  her,  324. 


Kmperots,  Roman,  favor  th«  Bo«  of 
Rome.   17. 

Kmpire,  German,  i^onfiict  of  t\io  Papary 
with  the.  21 ;  disadvantages  of,  in  the 
conflict,  22. 

Empire,  Roman,  auppoaed  to  be  reet'Ored 
by  Churtentagne,  IB. 

England  dispoacd  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury to  clifck  Papad  aggressiona,  33  ; 
tnonarchy,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in, 
36;  revival  of  leamlag  in,  63;  jeal- 
ousy of  the  hierarchy  in,  273 ;  two 
parties  under  Henry  VIII..  in,  275; 
rebellion  in  (1530),  276;  its  desultory 
coEiflict  with  BpaiD,  325;  defeat^  the 
ATTnada,  32o;  ita  poeitloo  under  the 
Stuarts,  36S:  aubaervience  to  Spain 
Under  Jamee-  L,  367 ;  its  influence 
under  Cromwell,  372 ;  origin  of  I>eism 
in.  457. 

England,  the  Church  of,  framing  of  ita 
artielfs  and  prayer-book,  278;  are  its 
articlea  Calvinistic,  2&7;  ita  o^union 
on  the  Eucharist,  289 ;  its  doctrine  of 
predcatination,  287;  makes  the  Bible 
the  rule  of  faith,  389;  Calvin'a  re^ 
marks  on,  173;  its  general  character, 
283 ;  iCA  relation  to  the  Prulestant 
churches  abroad,  2S4;  its  friendahip 
for  the  Swiaa  churches,  284. 

England,  the  Rrfurmalion  ir,  how  intro- 
duced. 271;  the  pecullafity  of,  271; 
less  prominence^  oE  its  leaders.  271  ; 
reaction  against  it  at  the  aceeflrion  of 
Mary,  279. 

Enunaa,  Jayme.  345. 

Epiacopftcy,  little  controversy  about  it 
among  the  first  Protestabta,  2S4 ; 
Mflancthon's  view  of,  28-1 ;  Crftnmer'a 
opinion,  2S4 ;    Lord  Hacon  Ob,  2^. 

"Epiwopal  syatern,"  in  Germaay,  416. 

EpLseopale,  rise  of  the,  13. 

EpiBCoplua,  398, 

EraHmua,  at  Osford,  66;  the  principal 
representative  of  Humanism,  6G;  his 
popularity  and  fame,  GO;  eompared 
with  Voltaire,  66;  hiA  attainmeiitd, 
66,  compared  with  Budipua,  66;  hJa 
patrons  and  his  love  of  independence, 
fl7 ;  the  foe  of  supcntitioo,  67;  hia 
experience  of  monoBlieism,  07 ;  hia 
warfare  with  monka,  67;  hin  "  Proiae 
of  Folly,"  and  "CoUoquieB,"  67 ; 
ofT^niis  the  rraiic-iBeanci,  6S;  hiii  ha- 
tred of  Pharin^aiam,  68 ;  bin  opinion 
of  creeds.  OS  ;  favofs  retificiotu  libftlty, 
68;  charged  with  her«>y.  B8 ;  his 
"Colloquips,"  condemned  by  the  ITni- 
vetsity  of  Pari*.  60;  hi.i  editions  of 
the  Fathan,  63;    hia   edition   of  th* 
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New  Twtainenl.  fiarj  commeoturiw 
flB;  hia  loeritfl  Bstiluatcd  by  BtrBUaet, 
70;  inCersDcc  from  the  rweptJcm  o( 
his  w^ritingn,  70;  ati  Luther's  writings 
in  Engluid.  270;  applauds  t,hf^  fimt 
TuoveniPDt  a[  Luthpr,  ll2;  his  caution, 
113;  hi*  reniRrk  to  the  Elector  FrrifJ- 
erio,  112 ;  B  ty^pical  tntitUclioarifkiij 
1 12 ;     prefera    Jerqme    Uy    Awgustipc, 

^12;   his  lovB  of  t«iaci;,  112;   irrit&ted 

by  Uie  tone  of  Lutl^cr,  1 12 ;  hi^  qunm'! 
with  Ulrich  Voti  Hvitten,  113;  Writes 
On  free-wiU  against  Luther.  113 ;  prog- 

•^ma  pf  liis  sJieoB-tioii  fram  Luther  and 

th«  KttformAtJocir  113;  hia  deeafiption 

of    Farel,    183;     on    the    iudupnop    of 

ProteAtantieiQ  oa  literature,  436. 

ErfLSrti^iiisni,  4SU. 

Erastiiuis,  in  the  WeslniiuHtar  Aattcmbly, 

Eric  \V1.,  King:  of  Sweden,  154. 

EucbarUt,  controversy  on.  betwwn 
Lutheranfl  and  Swisa,  12D  ;  Itistory  -of 
the  doctrine,  120;  Lvithcr's  doctruic. 
12Qi  Zningli^  doctHnt,  130;  efforts 
to  hfifiJ  the  difference,  132 ;  coufer- 
encc  at  Marburg,  132;  mutual  min- 
undentanding  of  the  parties,  134 ;  Mo> 
lauelboti  abanduns  tlie  Lutlieran  doc- 
trine of  the,  140;  great  controverted 
topic  amoDg  the  reformers,  289;  the 
di(T«reat  viewa  of,  290;  opLmDci  of 
the  Church  of  England  on,  290  ;  C?ran- 
mer's  view  of,  290;  Jewel's  viaw  of, 
291. 

Europe,  it«  condition  after  Uie  reforming 
catuicils,  36. 

Evelyn,  on  ttie  cotvt  of  Charles  IL, 
374. 

Faber,  338. 

Fagiiia,  A  profesBor  at  Cambridge,  276. 

Farelj  hia  character,  183;  preaebca  Prot- 
aataptiHO  m  Oeneva,  1S3;  liow  de- 
scribed by  Erastuua,  1B3 ;  goes  to 
BHconJict,  211, 

Feriliuaud  l,.bwoiniC3  King  of  Hungary, 
1G3;  faithful  to  the  FenCo  of  Augs- 
bur^f,  357. 

Ferdinand  IT.,  Emperor,  hia  fanatlciHrn, 
366. 

Ferrara,  Pro  testa  at  ism  in,  333. 

Fc'Urlal  syBt^m,  oocnnioHB  the  conilifit  of 
th^  Papacy  and  the  Empire,  22. 

Ficmud,  MafBiliUiS,  4S6;  hia  phitoAophy, 
(12. 

Flnminio,  333. 

Florence,  Proteslantisin  in,  333. 

FoutainebleaU,  aaaembiy  of  notablea  at, 
22S. 


Fontenay.  battle  of,  72- 

Franoe^  tlie  Fteformaiion  in,  pmaoaM 
from  ilumaniam,  209,  two  psftia  ta 
the  court,  212;  its  disciplm  protc<C«d 
by  Margaret,  Qiie«D  of  JTai-an*.  3\»- 
doubtful  character  of  jt«  proQpevtS, 
214;  how  regarded  by  Henry-  II,,  219; 
jt«  progresbin  his  reign,  219  ;  tnoiurctiy 
in  Th<?  fifteenth  ceiitur>'  in,  36  ;  Rome, 
RcDoin^nee  and  the  RefDrmatioti 
oiTcred  to  its  choice,  215 ;  it  supporti 
Philip  the  Fair  Bgaioat  Jtoniface  VIIL, 
31  ;  what  it  Bcquired  by  the  Peso?  of 
Wefltpbalis,  305 ;  ita  bteralure  in  the 
Bg&  of  I^uia  XIV.,  442;  pobty  of  lie 
Hiiguc-rtot  L-hurchee  in,  419;  effect  of 
tiie  perBeculiuu  of  tlie  IlugueuuU  on, 
383 ;  cff«ot  of  religious  pej^eculion 
on,  467. 

Fr&acifl  1.,  he  abandooa  ttie  PragniaUc 
Sauction,  40 ;  lii»  Btniggle  wjth  Charln 
v.,  41 ;  not  chosen  emperor,  and  why. 
92  :  graiiudo  of  his  disagreem«Qt  Mntb 
Charles  V.,  92;  hia  Htrettgth  corapami 
with  that  of  Charlns,  02  ;  captutM  M 
Pavia,  102 ;  labors  to  pici,'ent  tLe 
union  of  Froloetanl«  and  Caiholio*  id 
Germany,  138;  hia  vacillatian  with 
regard  to  reform.  21G;  ttis  cofur- 
quencea.  217 ;  boasta  i>I  the  religious 
umty  of  France,  217;  enraged  by  th*? 
plaeards,  217  ;  iavitea  Mctaucthon  Vi> 
PariB,  217  ;  Uie  patron  uf  lettere,  209  i 
eatafaliahca  the  College  of  the  Thm 
lan^uagK,  313;  oppoH«B  the  Sorbonoe 
and  Parliament,  213 ;  aevl^tf  to  con- 
ciliate the  cli^rgy,  214 ;  iinpriaons 
Btda,  214;  approaches  nea,r«T  to  ttM 
Protentants,  2l6;  aabcti>ons  the  creed 
of  th«  Sorbonne,  218;  opposes  th« 
union  of  CathoUca  and  Proteatanla, 
330. 

FrauciB  11.,  his  accession,  222  ;  aubjecl  to 
the  Quiaee,  222;  death  of,  227. 

Francis  oE  Sickingen,  liia  defeat  and 
death.  116. 

Fmnciaeans,  rise  of  the  order  of  the,  2&; 
ofTeaded  by  Erasmus,  6S. 

Franks,  alliance  of  the  Papacy  with,  IS; 
their  protection  to  Boniface,  1&. 

Frcderid  narbarosBa.  his  aubnuasion  to 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  24. 

Frederie  1.,  of  Denmark,  hia  policy  re- 
epecting  Froteotantieon,  150. 

Frederic  II.,  the  Emjseror,  329;  hia  rela- 
tion to  Innriccat  lit.,  25. 

Ffcdfrric  v.,  Elector  Palatine,  tnade  King 
of  Bohemia,  359;  robbed  of  the  elec- 
torate, 360. 

Frederic,  Elector  ai  Saxony,  founds  the 
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Univeroity  of  W'Htpnborg.  6i',  Ujp 
iniperi&l  office  offeretl  to,  91  ;  why  de- 
clined by,  81;  regent  iti  North  Ger- 
tEiBiiy,  03  ;  (lispoeeti  to  protect  Luther, 
S3 1    wanu  LuUier  Dot   to  IcKve   thv 

Friends  of  God,  Si. 

FrobcniuB,  72. 

Fruude,   hl»  ostimate  oF   Henry   Vlll., 

277;  on  the  effect  of  llie  Itetonnation 
in  BaoLlAbd,  450. 

G&hleo,  the  pcrBUCutioa  ot,  440. 

O&llicuhisaii,  iU  theory  of  the  P»p«cy. 
35 ;  where  it  pBiura  infuUibxUty,  35 ; 
it*  type  of  nefarm,  48;  four  propoai- 
tinna  of,  380. 

(jArdmnr,  rctaoUQCM  the  doctrine  of  the 
king's  auprenri^er,  280. 

Ofeneva,  how  (p>vefned  in  the  Middle 
Agv9,  1S2  r  r('<^og'iiEed  iva  a  city  of  the 
envpire.  1S2 ;  Under  t1ie  Dukefl  of 
Bavoy.  182;  fr«d  frqra  Savoy.  182, 
divided  into  two  partita,  LS2;  drivi^d 
out  the  bUhop  and  bpcomee  Protes- 
tant. I&2;  ita  discontcbt  wittl  the 
Protcfitant  pfgii«<-,  IS-* ;  low  state  of 
Diora1.-4  in,  1B4;  bnnistiL'.-:*  Catvtn  and 
tlie  otliPf  piT«cher*.  ISH;  recBJls  Cal- 
viD,  I8S;  system  L-jttubUshBd  by  Cdlvin 
in,  IOC  ,  il.'i  severity,  14^  ;  a  religioiu 
oetitvr  under  CnJviii,  203;  B«^ademy 
of,  304 ;  dehvered  from  foctioti,  ZU4  ; 
an  asylum  for  pcrsMtciited  Franchrocn, 
319  j  aeudfl  booke  and  colporteurs  into 
France.  219;  tiow  re^rd^<d  by  Hugue- 
not martyrfl,  221. 

Geoin,  oil  Margaret  of  Navarre.  313. 

Gentilg,  403. 

G«>rKc,  Duke  of  Saxony,  86. 

(lerman  TiBtiona,  their  neady  receptioo  of 
Christianity,  7;  theClirLfltiaDity  wblch 
th«?y  reccix'pJ.  7. 

Germany,  Pftpal  agi^rcuioas  upon,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  32;  influcDce  of 
Mv^lios  iti,  in  the  fourtwuth  centun, , 
i&4  ;  cliaracter  of  the  evvtval  of  le:ani- 
ing  in,  (13  ;  character  of  ita  people,  72  ^ 
th«r  n-ceptioTi  of  ihc  Oonjwl.  73;  ilti 
early  msiiiKtnnrc  of  the  oler^,  73;  it", 
religion  dtuM^ribed  by  Tocitwt,  72 ; 
Myulicitim  tn,  72;  <vhy  it  gnve  birth 
to  t\iv  ilefurmalion,  73;  ifn  politicikl 
condition  at  thi'  btrgiuiiiuf;  of  tin' 
RefurmatioD,  90  ;  tlir-  4>lrrtiiral  nvMnii 
in.  fH>;  power  of  the  fWet,  90;  privAtv 
vara,  90;:  efTorlH  under  ManlmiJiau 
(o  improve  the  eoQstltutioD.  90:  ihirlr 
MAull,90;  ferment  and  dincord,  iu.Ql  ; 
CharlcB   V.,   elected   emperor   at,  91 ; 


bow  regardcrl  by  Charles  V.,  93:  it" 
compLaiDU  agaixist  Pope  Julius  II., 
38. 

Gecmany,  the  Reformation  in,  Diet  of 
Spirts  C1S2&)  refvLiea  to  stifle  it,  It^S; 
alliance  of  Catholic  priaccd  and  biahups 
nt  KfttisboD  to  chc^k  it,  102;  sprang 
front  the  people,  3oti. 

"German  tiieyl<*gy,"  Luther's  catimata 
of  it,  55. 

GervoD,  425;  his  tlieory  of  the  KplHC^- 
putt^.  3d. 

Glient,  pneiflraliou  of,  2(32. 

Gibbon,  ofi  the  tnflueaceof  Ernamus,  112. 

Gladstooe,  an  Chureh  and  State,  422. 

Gomarus,  his  theology,  30S. 

Oranvclle,  Bishop  of  AftuH,  his  ehaxac- 
ter.  250, 

Greek  Cliureii,  more  and  more  dialinot 
from  the  Latin,  18. 

GregoronuH,  on  tlie  siurit  of  natioDal- 
ism,  26. 

Gregory  I.,  he  wnda  mimiooanes  to  the 
Aoglo-Saxona,  19  ;  on  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  by  the  laity.  447. 

Gn^l^ry  VII.,  supported  by  divistons  in 
Germany,  24. 

Gregtitj'  IX,,  Pop*,  hi«  vindictiveness 
towards  Frederic  11..  23, 

Gregory  X.,  Pope,  hie  direction  to  the 
Gefinati  F-U-etota,  24. 

Gregory  XVI.,  Pope,  437- 

Grinuu,  on  the  rc^hgion  of  itib  Qermjuu, 
72, 

Grindal,  his  opinion  on  the  Use  of  veAt- 
jnentfl  by  the  clergy.  293. 

Grutiu.'i,  on  the  Atonement,  3M ;  his 
eflorts  for  the  reunion  of  Prutestanu 
and  CatholieK,  iOQ  ;  an  the  DecalogUCi 
406 :  diwi  a  PTOtestact,  407. 

Giialler,  hiH  friendship  with  English 
divinem,  2S4. 

Guieciardiiii,  on  Leo  X.,  30. 

Gui«e,  Claude  of,  222. 

GuiM'.  the  family  of.  their  lu^tory,  223; 
their  eontrol  over  Franoia  II.,  222  J 
their  connection  with  Diana  of  Poi- 
tiers, 223  ;  diflsatiafaction  of  the  Bour- 
bons and  Cbatilliins  with,  223. 

Oul*^.  Charlttf.  Cardinal  of,  222. 

Guise,  l>ukc  Francis  of,  222 ;  aveuf^es 
the  .'^lidMise  eunnpimev,  225  ;  one  of 
Triinnvirale,  228 ;  |>i'q<elinteB  (he 
tnaK.sncre  of  VaaBV.  230;  retreivrid  in 
ParLi  with  acrlniiii,  230;  A^safisiiniilf^, 
232,  hin  iiHHHsaiiiation  condemnL-d  by 
Calviu,  232. 

Gui^-,  flenry  of,  plots  t1tf>  aaaaMinatiun 
of  C-oligny,  23n:  organiies  tlic  Catbi>' 
lie  League,  231^. 
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Guiict,  his  We^w  of  tb«  Reformation,  4 ; 
■lis  jufjgment  respecting  Calvin  and 
S«rvetus,  201. 

QtutevtM  AiiolphuBi,  his  intervontioo  in 
Genaaay,  362 ;  how  regarded  by 
Biandenburg  and  Saxony,  362 ;  hia 
aim«.  362;  hu  death  Bt  Lutxen,  362; 
his  trlatjona  to  Richelieu,  363. 

H^mn  tV  ,  bis  bull  with  irgurd  U>  Ir^ 
Ubd,  325. 

HnUt^in,  on  the  antl'hi-eni.rcIur'tiL  lit^rt^- 
ture,  27^  on  Luther's  haul  Lfttin,  110; 
on  Craiuner.  27-5 ;  on  the  Uampton 
Court  t'onfereoce,  387. 

Hamilton,  Potrick,  3011, 

Hsmilton.  Sir  Willlnjn,  115, 

HampCon  Court  Conrercace,  36-7- 

Hbtv,  on  the  cfiftTwctcr  fmd  poeiUon  of 
Luther,  74. 

Haciiti.  on  the  £)liubetban  luthora. 
449. 

Uecren,  433. 

Hetele,  on  the  maasacre  o(  the  Albj- 
gensefl,  40;  his  criticism  of  Ltorentc, 
342. 

He^el,  on  Luthflr's  Bible,  09;  on  the 
German  RefannatLon,  73. 

Heilbronn,  Treaty  of,  363. 

Henry,  the  Deacon,  45. 

Henry  II..  of  France,  hia  atlitiacic 
towards  ProtestantiAoi,  21S ;  enftogea 
ID  pertuxrution,  220;  hia.  deutit,  220. 

Hettiry  III.,  of  France.  hUarcount  of  the 
RuiiHBUicre  of  St.  BartholoTiiew,  237, 
238:.  his  character,  239  i  makrs  peacu 
with  the  HujrueData  ^nii  Politique^ 
239;  SBsasainateji  the  Guinea,  240  i  his 
asBas^iPBtiDn,  240. 

Henry  IN,,  of  Germany,  be  Intervenes 
in  the  aFaira  of  the  Papacy,  21, 

Henry  IV,,  of  France,  sallies  forth  (Prince 
of  Navarre)  with  ColLgny  from  Ro- 
chelte,  234;  excommunicated  by 
Sixtuji  v.,  240;  hiit  war  with  the 
League,  241  ;  wins  the  battle  of  Ivry, 
241  ;  his  CoDtcat  ndtb  AUeXandet  of 
Fanna,  341 ;  his  abjuratioti,  242 ; 
effects  of  it,  243;  his  adnninjjitratiort, 
243  j  his  foreif^  policy,  244 ;  (^tbhIa 
the  Edict  of  Nnntcs,  244  ;  his  acces- 
Bion  a,  blow  to  the  Onthollc  reaction. 
244 ;  bis  plans  at  the  tttne  of  hi^i 
death,  377. 

Henry  IV.,  of  Oermnny,  weakened  by 
divisions  in  Germany,  23  ;  at  Canoasa, 
23. 

Henry  VII.,  of  Etigland,  3G. 

Henry  VriF..  hi»  eontroveray  with 
Lutber,  109;    (one  of  his  book,  110^ 


Luther's  letter  of  apolog;^  to,  111; 
bis  application  for  a  divorce,  772; 
made  head  of  the  ClmreU  of  EaglaaJ, 
274 ;  his  divorce  and  niarrui^  mth 
Aime  Boleyn,  273 ;  his  dtvore«  dp- 
creed  by  Craumer,  274  ;  publ^lwi!  the 
Bible  ill  English.  275 ;  proclaicns  the 
ten  articlea,  27S ;  his  p^rvecntjop  of 
rfOtOslalit«,  27d ;  executes  AaM 
Boleyn.  276;  bja  m»rriag(.'  »-ilh  Anita 
of  Clevffi,  27Q;  hia  rbaracler,  277; 
elTect  of  bbs  death  ou  religious  pani«i» 
277 

Herbert,  T-iinl.  457. 

llcrsog,  Gij  tliiu  Waldeoscs,  47. 

Ilcstne.  p^lau  for  the  ClitirrJi  eonatltult^ 
of.  414, 

Hierarchy,  attacked  in  the  fotui^renth 
century,  34 ;  its  government  da- 
carded  by  the  Reformers,  4in.. 

High  cyromissioD,  court  of,  232. 

Hitdebrand,  hia  reformioi;  plan,  21.. 

UiDciuar.  of  Rheims,  humbled  by  Nicho- 
laA  I.,  21. 

History,  Tnoderr,  moat  promuieot  events 
of,  1. 

Holland,  benefit  of  the  Reformation  to. 
4.50. 

Homberf;,  s^iiod  of,  414. 

lloogjjlrateo,  hia  persecution  of  Rruch- 
hn,  63, 

Hooker,  on  the  validity  of  PresbytcTUJi 
ordination,  285;  contrasted  with 
Whitgifi.  289;  hii!  tnAiipc,  2116;  on 
Chnreh  and  Slate,   296,    420. 

Hoopef ,  had  reittded  a(  Zurich,  2d2 ; 
13  impriaoDed,  292 ;  bi$  luarlyrdom. 
280. 

Horn.,  hitf  execution,  290. 

HoBack.  on  Mary,  Qtleeti  of  f^ots,  ^1. 

HiigwenotM.  ppraecntion  of,  under Hetur 
li.,  220;  their  niunber  in  I55&,  220; 
effect  of  peiwwiiiioti  on,  220:  became 
a  politicfd  party,  221  ;  a  nievunire  ol 
toleration  graiitVd  Ihecn  (1562).  32S: 
their  union  with  the  (treat  nobles,  224; 
their  long  patience.  224  ;  plot  for  their 
dEstruction  at  Orl^nnK,  22ti ;  origin  of 
the  name,  327 ;  bplonped  to  nrlin.! 
dassM.  227  :  icoiKX-lasttn  by  the, 
231 ;  BftH"d  in  self-dt-renife  in  the  cfvit 
wan,  2M  ;  provoked  to  resistaiiC'e  by 
illceni  vjotPHJ^p.  231  :  antiripntc  an 
attack  by  laking  Up  arnis.  232;  their 
(nrtitiidf  Bff pr  Jnrfiae  and  Moncon- 
toiiF,  234  ;  how  afTept<Hl  by  The  alaitph* 
tPr  of  St.  nBrtlmfoiiipw,  239  ;  after  the 
abjuration  nf  Henrv  IV,,  243  ;  j.n  - 
tectrd  bv  th'-  Edirt  of  Nantes.  244; 
beconn-n  u  defensii'v   party j,  244;     ia> 
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iiuTcctiDn.  of  (1621).  378:    peneeu- 

titm  of.  by  LouU  XIV.,  362. 
Humaaisra,  in  Italy.  iU  lack  of  heroism, 

330;   ]t«  palemical  Ferocity,  331  ;    how 

foateivd  io  France,  HO- 
Hum&niBtti,  they  r&Uy  to  defebd  Ri!uch- 

lin,  their  relation  to  the  Univ«niities, 

64. 
HumCj  on  the  cause  of  the  ReforooatioD, 

3. 
Uutigary,   itpresd   of   Protcatantism   in, 

ltj3;   civil  war  iii,  104;    Euohamtic 

atrtre  in,   164. 
HuDt,  on  the  Calxiniam  of  the  Engluh 

fterumic^ra,  287. 
Huntley.  Earl  of,  305. 
Hubs,  by  whom  itiHuencpd,  fit ;    works 

OD,  50,-    hta  apirit  and  DpiEuons,  51; 

Luthrr'a    dcirlBrutian    respecting,    86; 

safe-conduct   of,    51 ;     his   cxecutloii. 

El  ;   effect,  of  it  in  ik)heniia.  154. 
HunJtvji,  crusades  agaicut  the,  52. 
HulchinBon,    Mm.,   on   the   doctrine   ot 

Pr«dMtination,  366. 
Hutbtn,    he  aids   Reuchlio,   64 ;    ooe   of 

the  authors  cf  the  Epist.  Obac.  Viro- 

rutn,  64. 
HymbA,    Luther'fl,   107,    ISO;    Calvio'^, 

ISO. 

Iceland,  Refonfiatlon  in,  153. 

JconoclB^m  in  ^^^oMaad,  303;  by  the 
Huguenots,  231  ;  ia  the  NetlierUndd, 
257 ;  England  sparwl  from,  208, 

"ImitAtLOQ  of  ChnHt,"  character  of  it, 
56. 

Ibdependlentn,  their  rise  and  tenets, 
296;  in  the  WMtminster  Awembly, 
aee;  atUun  to  power,  370;  their 
polity  in  New  England,  426. 

Index  Prohibitoriiu,  344,  443;  authors 
in  the,  443. 

Indulgence,  dcvlBration  of„  374. 

Indulgcncefl,  hiittory  of,  70;  doctrine  of 
Aquloae  respecting,  70 ;  connected 
with  the  treatiury  of  aupererogHtory 
mcritfl,  by  Aquinm  and  AJcxjuidcr  of 
Hale*,  80;  diKTrine  of  Pope  Siictua 
IV.,  80;  how  sold  by  Tetael.  SO; 
Luther's  protest  ngAinat  the  trade  in, 
81 ;  his  doctnxt^  of,  81 ;  bull  of  Leo 
X.  respecting.  84 ;  Zwiugli  preaches 
against  the  tmit^  of,  I22, 

Innocent  III.,  carries  the  Papal  power 
to  its  hfiight,  24 ;  his  idea  of  a  Pupal 
theocracy.  24  :  on  the  relation  of  th& 
Church  to  the  State,  24;  raisoi  tip. 
and  excoTnraunicstea  Otho  IV.,  25; 
«l«^'alee  Fiwicric  IL,  26;  miucea 
John  of  England  to  aubmiflsion,  25; 


his  clainu.  25 ;  his  legates,  25 ;  Hiip»- 
portfrd  by  tha  metidicjuit  orders,  2S ; 
his  crusade  agninaL  tlie  Alhigens^,  4IS; 
for  tliie  enforcement  of  uuilomuty, 
1&4. 

Innoe^nt  VIII.,  Fope^  his  character, 
37. 

IntioCent  X.,  hid  tioCLtroVerBy  with  Louis 
XIV.,  379, 

InquiaitioD  used  ai^nsl  the  AlbigenneA, 
49;  its  form  in  Ihc  Ncthprlsnd*.  355; 
itQ  eftccti  255;  reorg^iiizeii  in  Itidy, 
341  ;    its  ^-igilanQc  tn  ^pnin,  343. 

Inquisitors,  origin  of  the  lenn,  104, 

Interim,  Lcipsic,  143  j  opp(»ed  by  Cal- 
vin, 187, 

Intolerance,  history  of,  103  |  in  the  Ko* 
man  Empire,  194 ;  in  Che  Middle 
A^fi,  184 ;  influence  of  the  Momuc 
IcgiiilaCion  on,  195 ;  not  favored  by 
KwingU,  104;  expressions  of  LuLhior 
against,  195;  advocated  by  (^vin, 
195;  in  t^ngland  under  Elisabeth, 
267 ;  opposed  by  Wiliiam  oE  Omnge, 
267;  exercised  in  Frolestant  coun- 
tries, 435  ;  Incongruoiis  with  tho 
geniiiB  of  ProtratantiBED,  437 ;  how  fRC 
CathoUoa  are  responsible  for.  437. 

Ireland,  ProteatantLBm  in,  325 ;  Pro^ 
eslant  hierarchy  establuibi^  in,  32S; 
effect  of  the  Catholic  reaction  on, 
326;  Lord  Bucon^  odvice  rcspecttog, 
326. 

IreniBU*,  on  the  visible  Chnreh,  14, 

I^y,  revival  of  learning  in,  58;  cbinr- 
acter  of  the  njvival  of  Wftnuog  in,  81 ; 
religion  in,  in  tlie  fifteenth  century, 
63 ;  tone  of  ethicsJ  fcpling  in,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  82;  inHucnce  of  it« 
culturp  in  France,  209;  itA  c^ondition 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  327  r  effect  of 
classical  atudim  in,  330;  chamctrr  ul 
Hiunaiijstii  in,  S-TO;  how  changed  in- 
tellectually after  the  Reformation, 
349;  interest  in  natural  science  sjjringa 
up  in,  340;  effect  of  the  OatliO'lir  n-' 
action  on,  319;  Antitrinitarians  in. 
402. 

Jacob,  on  the  origla  ot  the  Episeopato, 
13. 

JogeElon,  hoUH  of,  163. 

Jatnes  V.,  of  Scotland.  Protestant  ifinr- 
tyra  in  hi»  reign.  'JfO, 

.Tames  I.,  of  iRnginrifl,  bi'4  birth,  SiA; 
crowned  at  Stirling,  321 ;  liis  reign. 
365;  his  trentineii!  of  thf  Ptirilaha, 
364;  at  the  HainptoQ  Court  Confcr- 
CDce,  367  ;  wnils  deli'Kntcs  to  t!ie  !^v- 
nod   o(    Dort,    366;    hat   attempt   to 
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impove  Epwopucy  oo  tlie  Scottwh 
Chun;h,  sIbS;  Hum  OpinioD  of  L«ud, 
368- 

Janira  II.,  his  ArUttAry  pritieiptMi.  375; 
his  -COitrt  of  hig^i  coiDiiiusioii,  37fi  ;  bi» 
dectaratioD  fur  liberty  of  COnKience, 
376  :  loMS  hi*  crown,  375- 

Jniwetitfu,  Dngin  of,  380. 

J&nwnlrts,  perv^utioD  of  them,  3^3 ; 
on  the  rending  of  the  Bible  by  the 
Uily.  447. 

JuiuieiiitUp  361. 

Jeffrira,  Judge,  445. 

Jerome,  pf  Prv^e,  hw  execution,  51. 

JrauilB,  otdvt  of,  its  origin,  337 ;  ite 
OTjBniwtion.  330;  itn  influenr^e.  339; 
it*  doctrine  of  ivgirAiie,  425;  its  edii- 
ciitJciifti  itifluence,  350;  result  t>E  (t« 
^ITorta  against  ProttvtatitLBm,  351  ; 
it«iitfluep''e  in  t'raripe.  Ml ;  lit  r>oui.y. 
351 ;  ia  Sweden,  351  ;  id  Austria,  357  ; 
effrct  of  ilfl  training  on  the  iqtellvct, 
445;  decay  of  its  zeal,  3Sl ;  ila  laK 
cthieiil  tnaicinu,  3SI ;  iU  strife  with 
the  Dominic  ana.,  355;  ita  siipprcssion, 
436. 

JeauitiaTn,  of  I^yola,  not  that  of  thi^ 
"Provincial  Lett<?ra,"  333, 

Jewel,  hiB  opinion  on  tJic  Euchariot,  201. 

Jolui,  Don,  of  Austria,  his  Kovomment  in 
ttie  Netherlandji,  202;  his  death.  302. 

Jo]  in  of  Datnaseiui,  teaches  transub- 
atantiatlon,  129. 

John,  Kin^  of  England,  humbled  by  In- 
tiocent  111.,  25. 

John  of  Paris,  mpiatainii  the  rights  of 
tht  civil  authority,  33, 

John  XX1I-,  hvf  truatment  of  the  Em- 
peror Louis  of  Bavaria,  32;  charged 
with  hereny  by  the  Minorites,  34. 

John  XXIIL,  attpinptfl  to  control  the 
C/Ourcll  of  Pi^a,  3^. 

John  of  Savoy,  bishnp  of  Geneva,  IS2. 

John,  Elector  of  0axony.  his  noble  con- 
duct at  Anpibiire  {153(11).  103. 

John  ril.i  king  of  Swedc^n,  154. 

John  Frpderii:.  Klertor.  eaptur^  at 
Miihlberg,    143;    relraeed,    146. 

John  of  ZApolyu.  164. 

Johnwn,  Dr.  Soinupl,  on  eoovocstlon  In 
the  EnglLnh  Church,  424. 

Jonas.  Jujilu.i,  2fK). 

JorCiii,  hie  iAk'  of  Erasiniis,  66. 

JuJiuK  II.,  Pope,  his,  charaetiT.  33  ;  com- 
pLaiotaofaennahy  a^ibnt,  3S;  eovert 
refeiTpnee  to,  in  the  "ColloquJe*'"  of 
ErasmUH,  08. 

Julhu  III.,  Pope,  fftvonblQ  to  Charles 
V  .  144. 

Jiis   Reformandi.  granted  in  the   Peace 


at  AugBhxirg,  14S;  boir  modified  io 
the  tr«aly  of  Westphalia,  305. 
J uatifi cation,  deportuce  from  the  Pauline' 
doctrine  of,  13 ;  spr«ad  in  Italy  of  ihe 
ProteBtant  doctrine  of,  333;  Protc*- 
tant  doctrine  of,  in  Spain,  340;  first 
point  of  rpntPOi-ersy  bc-tiro«n  Catiio- 
liOB  and  ProtfidtantB,  3S7  ;  ProI«8tant 
doetrine  of.  38S ;  Rotzkin  C«.lhdie 
doctrine  of,  300. 

Kampechulle,  hia  Life  of  CaN-in.  166. 

Kc^ble,  John,  his  eilition  of  Hooker.  2^5. 

K>empiB,    Thomas    A.,    Iki^    "  ImitAtioit  at 
Christ,"  55. 

Ke'pler.  hw  «ew  of  Astpotofrj,  3. 

Koox,  John,  tftums  to  Seotiaad  (l&SO), 
301 ;  hi*  e«rly  (i/e.  301 ;  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Andrews,  301  ;  callpd  to  preacfa, 
301 ;  a  eaptivc  in  Fraow,  301 ; 
preachefl  in  North  fLngland,  3U2 ;  de- 
cline? a  bishopric  in  England.  302;  at 
Frankfort,  3(M  ;  at  Geneva.  302; 
book  on  the  *'  Regunen  of  Wotnei 
302;  returns  to  Scotland  (l.<i56).  309; 
preache*  a^tiat  idolatry,  3U2;  de- 
tested by  Elisabeth,  303  ;  his  flianp-ee- 
menl  with  the  lord.i,  304;  hi*  Ofipoai- 
tion  to  tiie  Quiwn'H  maas,  306;  hil 
intcr^-ic^w  with  Jier.  306 ;  his  debate 
with  her  on  the  limits  of  ci^'ii  obedi- 
ence, 30S  I  preaches  againat  ddncing 
at  Bolyrood.  306  ;  another  inter%(-ie«r 
'H'ilh  Mary.  30Q ;  further  diwUNSioil 
with  h<>r.  310:  pn^achm  ngailut  bar 
projected  marriage,  3U ;  she  Bunv- 
moiu  him  to  her  prntenfTe,  311  ;  etted 
before  the  privy  counckl.  312 :  his 
deacription  of  the  ncene,  31'2 ;  lent* 
porary  bneach  with  Murray,  312;  hi* 
public  pmyer  for  the  Qlteen,  312;  no 
advocate  of  loicration,  313;  his  form 
of  wor»l>ip,  322  ;    hia  \uat  daym.  323. 

La  Cliainc,  382. 

Lai<^ftl  spirit,  tmw  manifested  before  the 

Reformation,  70, 
LainpSr  MlvocatM  popular  aoveroguty, 

425. 
Lambert,    his    Church    conHlitUtion    lor 

Hi?»ha,  414 ;    LuthiT'e  judgnirnt  of  it, 

Lang.  Andrvw.  on  Mary  of  &>otland,  321. 
Lang.   August,   on  Covin's  converalon, 

iro. 

Languagt-ft,  rise  of  the  national,  S7. 
Langland,  Wiltiant,  his  poem,  3S. 
La  HeTUtudic.  235. 

Laaco,  John  k,  hi«  c&TMr,  and  work  ia 
FolHnd,  ]d2. 
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lAtetha,  Sth  Council  of  the,  61. 

Unier,  his  martynJoni,  280. 
hUd,   mamUkiiu  a  jure  dirtio   EpL&co- 
fUCy,  28£  ;    bia  paliKry,  368  ;   .Inmes  1.  's 
-MftefaA  of|  368  i   hU  cenaorebip  ol  the 
inM.444. 

Lanrenl.  hia  viow  of  tlift  nefannation.  fl  ; 
on  the  state  of  religion  in  Hid  ^ixleruUi 
century,  0. 

Law,  Int«rTiatlonal,  progress  of  the  sci- 
ence of,  454- 

Law,  T.  a.,  dted,  321. 

Lawrence,  AnlibiBhop,  on  Uie  AagUcaa 
article,  28li. 

League,  CalhaLic,  in  France,  org&nizcii, 
239  ;  it  corameni?rai  war,  239;  refusps 
to  acknowlecIgGr  Hpnry  IV..  240;  w&r 
with  Henry  IV.,  211  ;  ila  relations  to 
Spain,  241 ;  Catholio,  in  Q^rmany, 
(1638),    137;    Catholic,   in  Germany, 

League  of  ScnalOBEd.  fnrcaed,  136;  wratk- 
eD«d  by  discord,  139. 

Lcvming,  the  rei.-ivBt  of,  begins  in  Itaiy, 
&7  ;  influence  of  Dante,  Petrarcb,  a.Qd 
BocrnccLO  qh,  58. 

'jccky,  on  fpligiciiis  pcra<wiition,  196. 

•  jpfivre,  hi*  writing-),  21l>;  hii  df>c(riiK«, 
210;  QicH  to  tjtranburs,  211;  on 
geogmpliic&l  iliocoveric*  and  rtlonn, 
74. 

l..e^atea,  tfenl  atit  by  Innocent  111.,  25. 

IxigLatfi,  thrir  anti-hicrarclucai  spirit,  3U; 
the  E^llJHrt  of  innnanehy,  30. 

Leibnitx,  his  effDrta  for  the  reiinioa  of 
churehcfl, -lOZj  liia  corrc3|wndeQ(so  with 
Landgravt!  Emcst,  and  witli  Boasiiet, 
407;  his  remedy  tor  divisinna,  41>7 ; 
hia  eccle*iaaUcal  p<»iition,  40S. 

Leipsie,  Dispiitntlon  at,  S5 ;.  its  effpct  on 
Luther,  sm. 

Lea  r.,  bia:  influonre  on  t\vo  vailtiril  of 
Cha1c6il(rn,  16 ;  foutids  ihc  Tlomun 
primacy  on  ^uc^-e^tiinn  from  Peter,  17  ; 
h'la  characlfr,  17. 

L«^  X,,  call*  thv  Rf  forma  lid  II  a  quarrel 
of  monks,  3;  Luther's  letter  to  bim, 
87;  e^cornmunicates  Luther.  8S;  hiA 
bull  on  the  Biihject  of  indtil^vncHa,  84 ; 
hi»  opposition  to  the  eleotion  of  Charlm 
v..  B8:  \n*  Agrct^ment  with  him,  98; 
inAiAtA  on  the  bimmg  of  heretirs,  Ifl5; 
hi*  ehanwier.  38:  Sarpi  nn,  38;  Pal- 
lavicini  on,  Sit ;  Mumtori  on,  39  ;  Guic- 
rinrdini  on.  39;  Rofwo^  on,  39. 

T<«a,  H.,  hifl  virw  fit  Ihp  lti:tnniintion,  3. 

I^  T^'llit-r,  fath-r.  352,  383. 

Leyden,  nit^p  of,  2R1  ;  "■  e  Pilgrim  church 
Of.  371. 

L'Hf»pilal,  favon  tolvratioa,  228. 


Liberty,  religious,  f&vop?d  by  Erannua, 
ftS  i  see  "Intolerance." 

Libertineii,  tiK-  party  of,  at  Geneva,  1Q2; 
their  strength  when  Bervetus  whs 
tried,  200 ;  fiin&lly  crushed  by  Calvin. 
202, 

Lightfoot,  J,,  369. 

Ligbtlout,  J.  H.f  on  the  oriigin  of  the 
EpLicopat*?,  13. 

Lingnrd,  on  Cranmer,  28L 

Literatuc^c,  chumcler  of  the  vemaou]ar, 
in  the  Miudie  Agra,  27;  it:i  decrline  in 
Spain,  438;  in  Italy,  439;  EnglialL, 
in  thii  EliubeCtibu  age,  44g. 

Littn?,  on  tlic  word  ■'  Hnguenot,"  227, 

Ltvnnia,  Protentantiam  in.  I6l. 

Lioroiit«.  loff  history  of  the  Infjuisctio'n, 
342;   Hefele's  critipism  of,  342. 

LoUaTds,  in  England  bcfon*  the  Reforma- 
tion, 270;  listen  to  .Fobn  Knox.  270. 

Lombards,  they  titrcatcn  Home,  10. 

Longjumeau,  peaee  of,  232. 

Lope  de  Vega,  43S. 

Lords  of  the  eongre^ation,  d<?tennine  to 
Stop  petiseom  ion,  302;  rwf use  to  devote 
church  property  to  schools,  etc-.  304. 

Lorenzo  II.,  of  P'lorenee,  til. 

t.orrajrip,  runltnal  rharl«  of,  hw  reftsons 
for  desiring  a  colloquy  at  Poiss-y,  228. 

Lothair  II.,  diwiplint'dhy  Nicliolu-o  I  ,20. 

l-oui»  of  Etavaria.  how  treated  by  Jubii 
XXI L.  32. 

Loui^  de  Berquin,  hia  death,  214. 

Lniiia,  Count  of  Nasmu,  2i5S;  defeated 
and  nlain,  2ni. 

Louis  n  ,  KingoflItingikry,hia  death,  163. 

LomU  IX.,  intjrftedft*  for  Fn-dcrift  II..  23. 

Louia.  XIV.,  his  allianee  with  Chark«:t  II., 
374  ;  his  aim.-;,  37U  ;  his  Contravdrpy 
with  Innwent  X,.  379;  impported  by 
tlie  French  clergy  (I682>,  386;  agrees 
mcnt  with  Innocent  XII.,  380;  his 
Ijcrseenlion  of  (he  Huguenofit.  3S2 ; 
under  the  tnflu'^nGe  of  La  ChaUe,  382 : 
rrrvokea  the  ediet  of  Nantes,  383  ;  rtuc- 
cftirt  nnd  nltitnatc  faulurt  at  his  foreign 
policy,  ."W.'l. 

Louisa,  of  .Savoy,  212. 

Loyola,  Ignattu4.  his  history.  337;  hia 
"Spiritual  ExereiMW."  33fl. 

Lijbeflk,  the  Heformation  in.  151. 

Luther,  memage  of  Ma^iniilinti  1.  re- 
apoettng,  41 ;  on  the  opinions  of  VVev- 
ael,  52;  a  student  of  Occam,  61  ;  bibi 
doctrine  of  tho  Lonl's  Supptir  nug- 
gPHted  by  D'.\illy,  61  ;  tbe'hero  of  llw 
Rcfi'jiT'i»tJon,73;  hia  birth  and  parent- 
age, 74;  studies  at  Mogdeburj:, 
EiiicnArb,  Erfurt,  7fl ;  enten  the 
convent  at   Eilrfurt,   7&;    bia  motivtST 
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75:  mAde  profeww  »t  Wittenberg, 
77  i  hia  eCudies  and  growing  n>puta- 
tlon,  77  ;  hb  rdigioua  e-vptriuir'e,  78  ; 
aided  by  Stailpilx.  77;  ittuili^  AugUB- 
tinc  Kod  T»tiler,  77  r  »ew  t-lip-t  juatili- 
catian  in  by  faith,  78;  visits  Kome, 
7&;  hi"  detiglit  m  the  Blblp,  78;  grad- 
ual: progn>ss  of  taie  luinil,  78;  pKiLches 
AfMiut  Rn^-l,  79;  poata  LLi  ninety- 
fivf  Tli«ies,  7ft;  their  CoMteat«,  79; 
CLhQAcientioits  in  im  movempnt,  SI ; 
had  no  thuiiglit  of  renouucing  the  Popi! 
or  the  Church,  SI  ;  cDinmatioa  call»«d 
by  hia  Thcftm,  82;  rep!!?*  t<t  the  at- 
taekn  of  Prie-riae,  Tetxel,  and  Ec.k, 
^1;  in  flummoncd  to  Romp.  S3;  ir- 
Icrviewn  with  Cnjctan  at  Augsburg, 
63;  dc-cllnos  to  retract  his  decEaratioiui. 
8J  :  appeals  to  tlie  Pope,  bpHi;r  in- 
fciMU'Mt,  84 :  hid  doctrine  denied  in  a 
buil  of  Lpo  X.,  &4  ;  appcala  from  thc^ 
Pope  to  A  geaemi  council.  84 ;  con- 
cludnv  a  trucp  with  MiLtits,  64  ;  taken 
part  in  the  Lcipaif-  Dimputatioa,  &4: 
a?CorTtpaTii'*d  by  M^liicictbon,  84  ;  ht^ 
geniality  and  humor,  86;  hie  declara- 
tiona  at  Lcipsic,  86;  how  influeuceil 
by  the  disputatLon,  86;  he  appealx  to 
thv  laity;  his  addr^w  to  the  nobles, 
80;  Htrii«»  at  the  dLitinetioo  between 
layman  and  prtt«l,  87;  Iiia  treatise 
on  the  Etabylonisn  cnptirity  of  tVie 
Church,  87 ;  attacks  traiiaTihstantia- 
tion,  S7;  his  letter  to  Leo  X..  87;  hi^ 
Bemioii  on  the  freedom  of  a  l^hmltaTi 
m&D,  88;  hia  mind  in  a  state  of  tran- 
ntion  in  respect  io  Papal  and  Churnh 
autharity,  88  ;  eKcomii]Unic<ated,  S8  ; 
boma  th*  Bull.  89;  political  8ym- 
pathy  with.  80;  Jilerary  aUpport  of, 
89;  spcoTidml  by  Ulrich  Von  Hutten, 
SO;  protected  by  Frederic  the  Wjsf, 
93;  BUirtmojied  to  the  Die^I  of  Worms. 
04;  Iii»  journey,  95;  appeara  before 
the  Diet,  96;  why  he  Asked  for  delay, 
96 ;  refu-iw  to  recant,  96 ;  decree 
againat  him,  ^7;  motiven  of  it,  9S 
imder  the  ban  of  the  Church  and  Ibe 
«npire,  93;  in  the  Wartburg,  08; 
tnuislates  the  New  Test&mcnt.  €9 ; 
character  of  his  inmalation  of  the 
Bible,  99 ;  returns  to  Wittenberg, 
100;  quelle  tho  dinorde™  there.  101; 
his  conservatjnra  with  regard  to  rites, 
100;  his  reply  to  Ihe  warning  oE  the 
elector,  IQI  ;  liis  herculean  labors. 
101 ;  his  rapid  tompoaiOon,  101 ;  his. 
domeetie  character,  108;  hit  opposi- 
tion to  armed  resistance,  104  ;  at  Co- 
burgj  105;  hU  letters  from  there,  105  ; 


eneouragcfl  JIifellaEtrthon,  107;  Ui 
prayers,  107 ;  on  oerBinoiima,  lOI; 
bis  marriage,  IQS;  rPPimPtlCTl  catuni 
by  it,  IDS ;  h(4  contravene  witli  Hetm 
VIII.,  10»;  hi?  I'ehemence.  109;  fc^ 
letter  of  apologj-  to  Henry  \1II-,  111 : 
hla  relations  to  ErSLsmtia,  III:  '  '• 
opinion  of  Jerome  aod  ATiKi:>!ir,' . 
1 12 :  irritates  Erasmiu,  112,  ccii> 
troveTBy  with  him  on  the  will,  11.1 
his  relations  with  him  aftei^rarde.  113 
how  far  rigiit  ixi  his  judgmcou  of 
Erasmus,  115;  easily  niEsrepr^Kiile<i. 
and  why,  Ifi;  on  the  peaaante*  «mr, 
116 ;  cont ranted  with  Zwinf  li,  }3A'. 
a  man  of  the  people',  127;  but  mtrnttdt 
aloof  from  potilien,  127,-  prmdld 
Zwingli  in  breaking  with  the  Papwr, 
128;  hiB  den-trine  of  the  l..ortr!i  Pup- 
pcT,  129;  I>l4  hcwtitil}-  to  tlie  Zwin- 
ghan  doctrine,  130  ;  grounds  of  IT,  131 
derives  ar^mienta  from  Oe<-am,  132 
at  the  conference  at  Marburg.  127 
softened  feeling  towarda  the  Zwio- 
glLanH.  133;  renews  his  «tta<*k  upon 
th«m.  134;  waives  his  opipontioa  td 
armed  rcHislauce.  136;  hi«  dcfttli,  13&:, 
Ills  la«t  day«,  139;  hi^  eonfliel  witli 
the  jurists,  140;  his  relatiotw  to  Me- 
lanethon,  140;  hi»  po'Wer  and  ititlu- 
encc,  142;  remarks  of  Dorcier  and 
IJollinger  on,  142;  his  letter  to  Polifh 
l.utlieratLa,  161  ;  Calvin  compared 
witli.  179;  Calvin's  remarks  on.  157: 
his  opinion  of  CalviD%  letter  to  Sado- 
tet.  189  ;  on  the  sennons  of  HlisB,  51 ; 
bin  ln-mn  on  the  martyrs  of  Rruaselav 
247;  reception  of  hj*  wTitings  in  Hoc 
land,  271 ;  his  wriliiigB  circulated  in 
Italy.  331;  in  Fpain,  345;  hia  eccn- 
mentary  on  the  ftalatiaoe,  3S9 ;  his 
AalC'ohlsnis,  413;  on  the  Qynod  of 
Romberg,  416;  on  the  nature  of 
lawn,  415 ;  on  the  obsen-anoe  of 
Bunday,  406;  on  Arvitcttle,  4A1  ;  bis 
crilicifiin  of  the  canon,  458. 
Lutheranisnt.  not  suited  to  France.  21^ 
Lutlienina,   effecl  of  tbnr  hostility  to 

OaJ^-imam  on  the,  357. 
Lutsen.  battle  of,  362. 


Macaulfty,  on  Cranraer,  275 :  o»i  Churfi 
and  Statue,  423;  his  compariaon  of 
Catholic  and  Proleatant  oAtionB. 

Macehiavelli.  hi«  "Prince/' 63. 

Ma<.'kintDsh,  on  Heiir>-  VIII..  277. 

Hudrid,  Peace  of  (1526},  102. 

Magdebui^.  n^ista  the  Interim  and  tbe_ 
Enipemr,  144. 

Mftir.  John,  301- 
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M&nichcaiui,  4£ ;  Un»  t^ituA.  1S4. 

Ms.rbure,  conferencv  a,t,  132. 

MiLTgarpt,  QueeD  of  Xavamt,  h-er  roiirt 
™it«l  by  Calvin,  172;  lier  m^-sticiU 
Knil  reifiTtaatory  tcndenrie?,  2l2;  het 
writljigB,  212 ;  pfotccU  the  Prot**- 
Unta,  213  ;   Covin's  Jetter  to,  213. 

EC*rgArct  of  Panns,,  Enade  RefSDit  tn 
the  NethurlandA,  250;  hpr  dislike  of 
Alva,  268. 

AtiUl^r^t,  of  Savoy,  Regpat  m  the 
Netherlands,  not  diapoflEMJ  to  penso- 
cution,  247. 

Maria,  Quren  of  Hungary,  Re^Dt  in 
the  Nf'thcrlaiicb,  247. 

Hark,  William  de  la,  heada  t.iic  "eea- 
bef:gani,"201. 

Marot,  Ck-mentj  in  Fcrrarai,  333;  his 
TcraioD  of  the  Fsalms,  210;  they  are 
Biing  by  martyiH,  221, 

Marfilitidof  Padua,  his  "DGfeDsor  Pactsj" 
34. 

Hartel  Chu-Iea,  defeata  the  Mohamme- 
dans, 19. 

Martin  V.,  his  conduct  after  he  waa 
chosen  Pope,  3fl. 

Martin,  Hifnri,  on  ZwingEi,  12&;  on  the 
slaughter  of  St.  Bart  hole  niew.  237. 

Martyr.  Peter,  called  to  EtiglaDd,  27S; 
on  prednitinal^on,  2S0 ;  becomes  a 
PTotcstant,  335;  fliea  from  Italy. 
343. 

Mary,  Quecp  of  Eo^lAnd,  rrstorw  Ca- 
tholic istn ,  279 ;  her  marriage  iri  th 
Philip  U.,  279;  bcicomes  uapopular. 
261. 

Mary,  Regent  of  Bcotland,  her  course 
lowarda  the  Protestants,  301 ;  her 
death,  303. 

Maiy  de  Medici^  seeks  an  alliance  vrtth 
Spain,   377, 

Mary,  tjueep  of  Scota,  peril  ta  Eng;|&nd 
from  her  pretenaioiu.  3W ;  retunu  to 
Scotland,  304  ;  her  qualities,  304;  her 
^  policy  reapectliig  religion,  305 ;  iDelc- 
,  Wataa  mass  io  her  chapel.  SQA;  her 
nJationa  to  Murray,  SOS;  crushed  the 
Earl  of  Huntley,  30$;  debatea  with 
Knox  on  the  obligalioris  of  a  siibjeet, 
308;  holds  another  interview  with 
Knox,  309  ;  senria  for  him  again,  310 ; 
her  projected  marriage  vnth  a  Catho- 
lic Prince,  311  ;  it  lb  publiely  opposed 
by  Knox,  311;  she  callt  him  to  ac- 
eounl,  311  ;  eilea  Knax  before  the 
privy  couneil,  312;  her  marriage  with 
tiamley,  314;  Elizabcth'ri  dibplr^iuure 
with  it,  314  ;  aUnn  of  the  ProtefttaiitA, 
314,  they  take  up  arms,  314;  she  i^ 
fiiagiutcd  with  her  hudband,  316,  316  ; 


MoapcB  from  IToIyrood  to  Dunbar, 
315;     her    Httachment    to     Bnthwell, 

316;  »he  vmtA  Daniley,  317;  take* 
Iiim  to  Kirk-uf'fit4d ,  318  ;  Iilt  abduc- 
tion by  BothwelJ,  318;  she  marriea 
him,  310;  cpptured  at  C-arberry-Hill, 
319;  inHultiHi  by  the  people,  319;  a 
prisoner  in  Lochleven,  319;  Melville 
on  hef  attachment  to  Bothwell,  319; 
did  abe  wfUk  the  "casket  letters"? 
319;  abdiealen  and  appoints  MurcEiy 
regent,  321 ;  osp^pw  from  Lochleven, 
323;  defeated  at  Langwde.  323;  es- 
capes to  England,  324 ;  the  hope  of 
tlko  enomics  of  Elixabctli,  325;  her 
e.^oeution,  325. 

Maryland,  retigioua  liberty  in,  42S. 

Massaera  of  St.  Bartholotuew,  how 
planned,  237;  number  killed  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere,  238;  joy  in  Rome  and 
Madrid,  238;  ita  effect  on  the  Liugu^ 
nota,  230. 

Maaaac  h  luet  ts,  alleged  intolerance  in, 
371. 

Mathesiiu,  on  the  religioua  instruction 
given  to  youth  before  the  Reforms 
tiob,  75. 

Maurice.  Prince  of  Orange.  206;  hia 
quarrel  with  th«  Elector  John  Fred- 
eric, 139;  his  ciiaracter,  139;  hia  de- 
fection, 139 ;  turD9  again.it  Charh's 
v.,  and  why,  145;  chasm  liim  out  of 
Innsbruck,  140. 

Maiirus,  Rabanus,  denied  tranaubatan- 
tiation,  129. 

Maximilian  I.,  his  raesaage  about  Lu- 
ther, 41. 

Ma.tjmiliaa  It.,  inclined  to  Proteatfuit- 
ima.  357. 

MaidmiUart,  of  Ba^iaria,  leader  of  the 
Catholic  League,  3C8. 

Mayenne,  Duka  qf,  341. 

Matarin,  hifl  policy,  379. 

Meaux,  spirit  oF  reform  in,  211. 

Medici,  Julian  and  Lorenao  de,  plot  for 
their  a*Haaaination  37- 

Meiancthon,  hi«  character,  S4;  Reueh- 
lin'a  prophecy  re«|H%tingj  85;  hi?  be- 
lief in  aatrology,  3;  on  the  year  of 
Luther'it  birth,  74 ;  hid  doings  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530),  lOo  ;  chccntl 
by  Luther,  107;  at  the  eonference  at 
Marburg.  132;  changes  hia  opinion  nn 
the  Eucharist  and  PrededtinatioR,  MU; 
ris  ehflfiged  relation.'!  lo  I,utlipr.  Mft; 
his  funeral  addrem  nn  Ldthcr,  142 ; 
hi*  conqcctiOB  with  the  Leipeie 
Interim.  144^  his  coneeMioits.  144; 
offewdM  by  a  lettt^r  of  Palvin,  17(1; 
CWIviu's   ahfeclion   for,   214;    oppowM 
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Calvin's  doetiine  of  Pr«d««linatii»i, 
187:  on  the  *«xeci]I)on  of  BenetUs, 
202;  iiivLl*<i  to  Pahfl  by  Franci*  J„ 
317:  hin  cuninietiLan'  on  (lie  Roia&os, 
3S0;  on  the  spnud  ot  FrotestBaUsni 
in  Italy,  334;  on  the  ohtervancic  of 
Sun'lav,  4O0. 

MrlvilJf,  Andrew.  323. 

MlOs-iIIi^  JmuUr  lue  description  of  Knox, 
323. 

Mp]villc,  SiT  J&iurt,  DO  Ut«  polify  pre- 
Bcribctl  to  H&ry  of  ScolLuid.  3U5  :  on 
thp  nbduction  af  M^ry,  318:  oa  her 
Idve  for  Bothwell.  319. 

Meaiiic^nt  ordere,  how  trmtcd  by  Chau- 
i*r,  20, 

Menno,  his  induonco  on  the  Anabsptistts, 

Mriirhonitrfl,  their  ch|if»ctpr.  260. 

Mfrwnijii,  457. 

M<>lh'^HiiU9.    f^    luwroDiuy    in    Bclipmia, 

154. 
MichcWt.  on  Catharine  dc  Modioi,  237 ; 

oil  Hicliulieu,  2.79- 
Middlc  Agu),  ChriHti*iiJty  of  ihe,  B ;  chp.r< 

arleriz<!d,  70;  character  of  rpligiob,  Iti 

th9,  43. 
Mignvt,  oa  the  vacillatioQ  of  Fnuu-is  I., 

216. 
Millenary  priition,  366. 
Milmari,   on    the  anti-hierarchiPftl    apirit 

of  the  early  vernacular  literature,  28. 
Mil  Lit,  50. 

Mittil;t,  tiui  negotiation  vith  Lutber.  84. 
Millnn,  on    Ihp  alavpry   of   the  pn.'sM   in 

llaly.  i43:    Eiid  vi^it  to  Galileo,  444; 

on   thn  libi-rty   nF   [he   pri-ss,  444;    on 

fofbidtliDf;  tbo  masas.,  445;   on  Armin- 

iiis,  445. 
Minoritfc,  prmr*iple«  of  tlie,  34. 
MiseioniB,  Protectant  and  Cathnlic,  462. 
Mrtlianinif^liuiiJfin,    ir^    pr<>grt"fl3   in    Eu- 

rcijw,  lit;   4^hL*cked  by  L'harkii  Martel, 

h). 
Mdhlt'r,  □□  FrotcatanliBni  and  RationaJ- 

istii,  5. 
MoVnuB,   hie  porrcfipondence  with   Boa' 

auet,  407. 
MoHna,  hia  ayBtem,  380. 
Monarchy,  ita  victory  over  feudaliHm,  9  ; 

the  watchword  of  the  oppotic-ntA  of  the 

Pppacy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  33; 

coneolidutjon  of,   in    Eun>p<t    in    the 

fiftwnth  centurj",  3B  ;   Dante's-  treatise 

nn,  33. 
Mcpasticiism,  oppoaition  of  Erasmus  to, 

07  ;    origin  of,  tl7. 
Montaigne,  his  ffttbcr  on  the  tendency  of 

the   RefornlatioD,    5 ;     his  akepticiun, 

216. 


Montmorraci,  outstriiTpcd  by  the  Gnn^ 
222  I  one  of  the  Triutnvirate,  22SL 

Moratm  Profewor  at  rcrram,  333. 

iiotv.  Sir  ThoiOaa  at  Oxford.  IV5;  hii 
"I'topia,"  M:  the  execution  ol,  277. 

Momay,  Du  Pi(!^A,  tiia  ilidjtut&tiiaD  witb 
i:>u  Pf-rron,  24.1. 

Morone,  on  the  apreatl  of  t*rofmtantuir 
in  Ittily,  333^;  pcrwcution  of,  344. 

Ittcirtori,  Earl  of,  317. 

Miililbers.  battler  of.  143. 

M«r™y.c«ndurt»Uiegoveniiiiento(Sccil- 
land  Under  Mnri,%  300;  incurs  tJic  ili*- 
pleasure  of  Knox,  312;  taket  up  amu 
on  the  Queen's  miuriogp,  314;  look 
no  part  in  thi;  murder  of  Damlcy,  317: 
Spotti.'<wootle>  opinion  of,  320j  hi« 
perspicacity  and  ^nnaees,  323;  hriop 
torwanl  thp  "casket  lir?-tfer»,"32*. 

M>'nticisin,  the  nature  of.  54  ;  in  .Vuarlin, 
54  ;    of  Hrii^unxic-t  anil  his  friends,  211. 

Myadc8j  in  the  Sliddle  Ages,  54 ;  norLi 
on  the,  54 ;  the  pioneers  of  the  Refor- 
mation, &S. 

Namee,  how  rendered  into  Greek  and 

Ijktin,  85. 

Nnritftt.  Kdict  of,  e«ta.bliAhed,  244;  itA 
revocation,  3SS, 

NnpLf^,  Ptott'etantism  in.  334.  335. 

NalioHaliHltt.  H»c  anJ  chanurtfriiittcfi  of, 
an  r  exhibited  by  the  I,egists,  30; 
apposed  to  Ikibiface  VIII.,  30. 

Navarre,  Henr**  d'AJbret,  king  of.  213.; 

Navarre,   Anthony  of,   his  oppantitmn 
the  tiuisee,  223 ;    hi*  charur iirr  am 
airna,  223;    won  over  to  the  CalJiulifa, 
328;   bis  death.  332. 

Neaoder,  on  ihe  Middle  Agea,  8;    on 
origin  of  tilt  Epi^'copattf.   IJ  :    on 
religions  feeling  of  the  Oerman  race., 
73;  on  Zn-iit|cli,  12d;  on  Iheorigbo  and 
iiaturo  of  HulioriAibnt.  459. 

Ncmonn*.  DufheR**  of.  i36. 

Nepotism  of  the  Popia.  37. 

N e til erla nils,  Bc<:ta  in.  before  the  Refor- 
mation, 47;  thrift  and  inlelligenrc 
the,  245;  relation  to  tJie  G<ri 
Empli^  (ISIS).  346;  how  ProU«l 
ism  waH<  introdtteed  into  the. 
perBccution  under  Charles  V.,  241 
number  of  martyrs  under  Charles 
In  the.  248;  f^rBt  complaiula  against 
Philip  11.,  25ni  the  incjiiiMtion  in  the, 
2.'J3 ;  hatred  of  tho  Spanijir-ts  in  tine, 
2S4  ;  ieonoclasm  in  the,  257  ;  'Touaa 
fi!  of  ISlood,"  in  the.  2Sfi;  submi 
of  the  Catholic  pmvin<?tw  lo  Phil 
205 ;  preponderance  of  the  CaJvi 
in  the,  20(3. 
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N«w  Englftnd,  Cftuw  ol  Its  Hitlem^iit, 
ft71. 

Nicholaa  I.,  Pope,  hU  power,  30. 

Nicbols9  V,.  Pope,  hifl  grnntto  AtplioDSO, 
King  uf  Purtu|;al,  1(0. 

Nico»r.  3*1 

Nijncgurn,  Trraly  bt.  S64. 

NymiuaJiam,  iw  fflTect  on  KholiuUciem, 
60. 

MftrdlingCD.  bnttlp  of,  364. 

Norfolk,  his  rebellioo,  324. 

Norway,  tliie  Rvrorcn&tioii  ib,  152. 

NtwlrBduraiU'.  th*  ostrolog^r,  3. 

Nurcmbcrg^,  Dipt  of  (1522),  prpBents  olic 
buiulrtMl  comijlainU  flg»ju»t  tlie  Stt 
of  Rome,  lOI  ;  Dipt  of  C>524),  t^ 
nundfl  the  subject  of  the  Worm*  Ue- 
cre*  to  the  M.-\'eral  princCs,  103 ;  Peace 
of  (1532),  137. 

Ocram.  WiUUun  of,  maintAiitt  the  cutise 

of  Che  civil  aiithurity,   34  ;    liJs  iiomi- 

naliam  iind  «ktptLcal  philosopliy,  'A4; 

Ilia    ri^^latioti    to    1.ut1ier'»   duotrinc    uf 

the  Eiictiariflt.  132. 
Ochiuo^  hroomi^  a  ProteetsDt,  335  ;    Hips 

from   IlaJy,  343;    a.  profe«or  at  Ox- 
ford, 278  ;  a  Unitarian,  403. 
CEcolemipadLiw,   hie  diaracter,   125;    on 

tfji'  doctrine  of  Servetua,  197. 
OJdpuburg,  Cimnt  of,  150, 
Old  Tcat4U!^ii'Ut,  i^haractdF  of  the  reUgioti 

of  Ihv,  12. 
Olivtnatii,  Pftcr,  168. 
"OppoaantM, ''  3S3, 
Oratory    of    Di^-ine   Love,    il«   impnibfrrH 

and  apiril,  332. 
Onl^'Dt,  rW  of  thr  motidipalit,  35;    indi^ 

cat©  a  revivrd  of  (^tigiuii^  n^n).  337; 
Opiandi-r,  275. 
OLhri  I.,  the  Uoly  Rotnoo  Empire,  brgiiu 

nitti  him,  21. 
Ottia  III,,  intfrvenn  in  the  affaira  of 

tlie  Papacy,  21. 
Othd    IV.,    excommunifatml   by    lano- 

Mnt  III.,  25. 
Oxfimttero,  363. 

PftlMtrina,  350. 

Palfrey,  hie  hiatory  of  New  Englaod, 
372. 

Pallavicim,  on  Leo  X.,  39. 

Patttlnnsm,  ita  rvlatiao  to  Deism,  4&7. 

Pa[HLry.  it*  relklioD  to  ihe  Etacerdotal 
order,  II;  itn  growth  fai-ofrd  by  po- 
litii^ol  'rircutuvtBticefi,  IV ;  itn  allibnee 
with  Ihp  !■' ranks,  18;  its  (rlntioci  t« 
Charleinn^e,  19;  how  affertt-U  by 
th^?  diviniuiu^  of  Um  eniptri',  'Ml;  p\- 
altol  by  the  Pieudo-Iiidorian  Decre- 


tal*, 30 ;  period  of  Poniocncy  in  tbf , 
21  ;  intervention  of  Otho  I.,  Olho  III., 
and  Henry  111,,  m  the  a^'ain  of  th«, 
21 ;  Ilildebrand's  idea  of  tlie,  21  ;  its 
cooQict  with  the  Empire,  22;  ita  ad- 
vantngee  in  thia  confliet,  23;  oideii  in 
the  conflict  by  di^iajoru  in  Germany, 
23  ;  victory  uf  the,  23 ;  ciilimnaUon 
of  it*  power,  24 ;  how  afTrt!l«d  by  the 
rule  of  eRiibacy,  24  ;  tht-ory  o'  ti'e, 
advanct'd  by  Innncecit  III.,  24  ;  natiirp 
of  ilji  Blniggle  with  the  F.nipirr.  '2G-. 
beiic-fi1:a  of  th-p,  in  llir  Middle  Agtv,  2fl ; 
how  irfBtwf  by  Dahte,  Petmrph,  alid 
Hoceaepio,  28;  reaction  against  the, 
30;  deulitip  of  its  pTcs\igL-,  32;  in  the 
period  of  Babyloiuao  captivity,  32; 
its  B^gresainns  Upon  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  other  countrin,  32;  the 
GrpHt  SchLaii],  32  ;  tiolhean  theory  of 
the,  36;  spirit  of  the,  in  the  fifleenth 
centuiy,  37;  secularising  of  the,  41; 
character  of  the,  in  the  Middle  AgM, 
42 ;  its  weakfiean  under  and  siler 
Louis  XIV..  3S5. 

Parlcman,  his  work  on  the  Jnuita  in 
America,  462. 

Pnrlinnipnt,  the  French,  mpporta  ortho- 
doxy. 20B,  211;  the  SeottiAh,  eonfinna 
tiie  rslablitiliniriil  of  ProteBtBiitiBin, 
322. 

Paj-nia,  .Alexamlef  uf,  in  cninmund  m  tlio 
Netlierl^nilii.  2^2;  the  Cailitilic  prov- 
incm  eubtnlt  to  tim,  25S ;  Pliilip'a 
design  to  disrate  him,  285;  hi*  eon- 
test  with  Hpnry  IV.  in  France,  241. 

pB,ri«,  a  pcat  of  CJithohf;  fanaticism,  233. 

Parit*,  l'niveP!ity  of,  'Condcntna  the 
" Co!lor[mtf> "  nf  ICrasniiiw,  09, 

Pascal,  hi»  "Provincial  Ic-ttera/'SSl,  442. 

Pasaii,  Trmty  of.  146. 

Palricic,  liiahopf  370. 

Paul,  the  AjKHtJe,  his  Catholic  Interpre- 
tation of  Christianity,  13. 

Paul  HI.,  Popf,  hi«  belief  in  oeCrolcgy,  2; 
I'CifoUTUgra  Francis  1.  to  aid  the  Prol- 
e#(anu,  41  ;  aJlieii  with  Francis  I. 
agiiiiu't  Charics  V.,  144;  friendly  to 
tlie  Calhnhe  reforminft  party,  335  ;  lila 
Comniinsionfl  of  Tlefonn.  335;  (nin»- 
fern  the  Council  uf  Trent  to  Bologna, 
340. 

Paul  IV.,  hia  administmlion,  34B;  his 
iTeRtment  of  Eli^abi-lb,  348;  his  rr'Ea- 
tionji  to  Queen  Mat>'  of  Kugland,  318. 

Pauli^iaiu.  45. 

Pavia.  battle  of,  102. 

Pepiii,  hui  luurpalion.  10;  dclivem  the 
Papoey,  19 

Pcpyvj  hia  diiuy,  374. 
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FwriB,  Amy.  IW ;  3ea<ls  *&  iasuiTQctioo, 

Prl^F.  flr«t  nmnlioD  nr  him  h  ^obop  ot 
Home,  15. 

Pelvr  of  Broy*.  47, 

t'rt4;reen,  Okkf,  mnA  Lswienop,  pmuh 
(he  R«foniuitioD  ID  8wed«n,  153. 

Petit,  J.,  425. 

rctr&rcb,  on  the  Papacy,  28;  his  rdA- 
tion  to  the  reviviU  of  Leamiag,  fift; 
on  fiit^  corruption  of  the  Papacy,  328. 

Pfefferkom,  0*. 

Philip  (he  PaiFf  liis  contest  willi  Bocii' 
fafic  VIII.,  31^  on  the  usurpationa  of 
tii^  clerg>',  31  ;  supporl«l  by  tus  realni, 
31. 

Philip,  Landgrave  of  HmA^^  trim  to 
luutfr  ihe  Lutheraiu  euid  the  Swiss. 
132;  lustorea  the  Ihike  of  Wiirtem- 
tnug,  137;  hie  double  luamB^,  137, 
414  ;  aun-eudcni  LiniBeif  lo  Clurlca  V., 
143  i  n-ltAKed,  146. 

PJiilJp  If.,  of  Spain,  Iiia  bcIiphics  cause 
alarm  in  FVance  (1570),  :235  ;  liia  rela- 
tti>ri8  tn  thi?  Leepie  In  Francis,  241  ; 
hia  character,  24ft ;  ati  iiDplaciible 
envniy  of  rt!ij;tou«  diawnt,  249;  hia 
Unpaptdarily  in  the  Netht^rlaCidA,  249; 
appoints  Margaret  pf  pRntmi  Regent. 
2G0  i  Ipftvpw  rcgiiiicii!^  in  tin?  Nelliqi- 
laiida,  250;  tnrrpa^cw  the  Dtiinber  of 
bishoprics  there,  251 ;  revive*  the 
penieciituig  L-dLrt«  of  CliarlcM  V.,  252; 
effort  of  bin  pcrw-cutioii  in  thi'  Nether- 
lands,  2dS  :  profeesps  to  niitigatc  the 
peraecutLon,  256 ;  hift  prrficiy,  256 ; 
nmda  Atva  to  the  Nellierlanda,  258; 
condemns  ail  the  people  of  the  Ncther- 
luiids  i\s  heretics,  251) ;  will  not  grant 
toleralLon,  202;  reply  of  William  of 
Orange  to  his  charges,  263;  Mb  de- 
^gn  to  diamiflB  Panna,  2G5 ;  diiscom- 
tltuTe  of,  201^  onrricB  England  Into 
war  with  Trance,  281. 

"PiiTne  (lie  Ploughman's  CrcdB,"2S. 

Pji-ra'  Pluxifxhxnan,  the  vision  of,  28. 

Piulj-kow,  flietof,  161. 

I'jrin,  the  Cuiihuil  of,  30. 

PluH  IV.,  hia  character,  348. 

PiuB  v.,  hia  character  and  poticy,  34'!!: 
rennucatfl  Alva  to  detroy  Genevaj  25B. 

PiUB  I.X-,  his  Fiieycripa!  Letter,  437. 

Plymouth,  (iettlement  at,  371;  settled 
by  Scpnratiata,  371  ;  llietr  agreement 
with  tlu^  MoKsacIiuDettA  settlersj  371. 

Poggia,  tQ3:   hM  character,  331. 

PoisBV,  Colloquy  of,  229;  Beta's  ap- 
pearancf  b{,  229;   result  of  the,  229. 

Poland,  its  douditifitl  bpfote  the  Hefo> 
matiott,  160;  how  Protwtantiani  was 


(ntfodimid  into,  IflO;  Its  pn^nn  is, 
160;  diaaenaion  ot  Prote«tanta  ja,  Iftl. 

pole,  Cardinal,  how  treated  by  Uu 
Catholic  ReAclion,  344.  depriv^  tjl 
hit  le^tise  ofBce.   282. 

Poliliques,  rirc  ol  th«  Paity^  of,  239. 

Political  EeoBomy.  rue  of  thx  ma^»ot  of, 
451. 

Polity,  the  Lutberaiv  its  nuun  iemUUm, 
413;  the  Tefonned.  416. 

PomponatiuB,  456. 

Pop^.   origiii   of   ihcsr   tcmpofBl   fciaf- 
dom,   20:     their  iofaJlibilit^ 
25:    their  charaelex  m   tlie   Gft 
century,    37 ;     tlkeir    relation    to 
temporal  power,  424. 

Pn^miinire,  statute  of,  parsed,  33; 
>ived  by  Heurj-  VIIL,  273. 

Pragmatic  Sanedon,  history  of  the, 
repeal  of  the,  40. 

Prague,  Univereity  qf,  dedans  Jor  the 
Utraqiiista.  155. 

Prayer-Book  of  the  Church  of  £liglaiid, 
framed,  278. 

Predestination,  Calviri^j  doctrine  of,  17(1; 
Zwingli'a  viev  of,  176;  Oalvin'e  view 
compared  with  AugustineV,  177;  with 
Luther's,  177 ;  in  the  Lutheran  th^ 
ology.  177;  views  of  .\nglican  n- 
fonucrs  oq,  28<3 ;  titcy  are  doI  rigid 
in  the  asn-ertinn  of,  2S8  ;  diacusslon 
among  the  Protpstant*.  397. 

Presbyteriamsm,    hutv    Tar    legaliied 
England,    371 ;     estahlislied    in   Scot- 
land, 376;    its  form  in  Geneva,  418^; 
in  rmnce.  419;  in  liicotland,  419. 

Presbyterians,    hoir    treated    by   Chnrled 
IL,  373 :   th>rir  jealoiuy  of  Stale 
trol,  4 IB. 

Prescott.  on  William  of  Oivnge.  264. 

Prienao, Sylvester,  writes acunat  Luther, 
83. 

Priesthood,  idea  of,  connected  with 
miniiitry,  13. 

frviJesnoFidei  (Tridejitine),  341. 

ProtMt  at  the  Hiet  k,{  Spires  (1529).  1 

FrobeatantiBiu,  its  positive  element, 
iUi  objective  xide,  8;  its  source  in  the 
Bcripturcs.  S ;  a  pra('!i«yd  awertion  of 
private  judgment,  S;  rejects  Papal 
and  priestly  auihority.  11 ;  charat.-- 
tenEcd.  44;  xpreiui  of  (from  1532), 
137 ;  from  the  Peace  of  Augsburg 
(155S),  147;  uiiy  its  progress  was 
checked,  351 ;  leas  acceptable  in 
Soutliom  F.urope.  3S4 ;  variations  of 
ita  polity,  410  -,  ita  spirit  in  the  seven* 
tecnth  century,  4!!ifi;  ita  struggle  m 
the  seventeenth  centun,'.  350;  its  »*- 
fluenoe  on  liberty,   432;    ita  political 
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effect  on  Germany,  433;  in  England, 
4113;  in  Amoricn,  434;  cffft-t  of  th^c 
BUyipnaivioii  ut  it  on  lifL-rature  iii  8pain, 
438;  in  Italy,  43!) ;  it«  rHuIkm  to  tliO 
fine  arts.  454;  »pint  of  progrras  in, 
464;  mulUptyiDg  of  aects  LLlidi.'r,  460; 
in  Italy,  circumst-snc'ss  lavorable  pnrf 
unfiivombl{i  to,  327;  forced  to  con- 
ceal itseir.  332 ;  a  thing  of  ticgn?*^.  332  ; 
its  sprDsd,  333.  Seo  "RofDmialLou," 
under  the  scpnrato  rE'rormers,  and 
under  the  different  CQuntries. 

ProUaitaDt  aationft  compared  with  Ca.Uio- 
lie.  430. 

Protestanta,  origin  of  ihe  name,  103  j  do 
not  submic  to  the  action  of  the  Diet 
of  SpircH  (_162&).  104;  their  number 
in  Spain,  340;  their  dlviaiona  aid  the 
Catholic  Reaction,  3A2 ;  their  doc- 
trine of  the  Church.  3&1. 

Provencie,  tbo  banLi  of.  28. 

"Provinciai  Lettera/' 381. 

Provisors,  statute  of,  33. 

Pruiuia,  ltd  ruH^,  365. 

Paeudo-IsidoriAti  Dporetalw,  character 
and  cflfect  of  ibe,  20. 

Puritan  cD-ntrovcray,  the  merit*  of  it. 
297;   Lord  Baoon'a  judgment,  207. 

Puritans,  thrir  ongin  and  tenets,  201  : 
thi?ir  cibii>cti<)[i8  ta  the  vestment*,  2B2  ; 
their  doctrine  As  fxpoiindi^  by  Cart- 
wrigiit,  2(14  :  under  Jacneji  I.,  3fi(}.  3B7  ; 
ejeclian  of  theic  mimstem  (1602)^  373. 

FUVJais,  the  npirit  of  his  writioga,  216. 

Kadtwrt,  120, 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  36S,  446. 

Ramua,  Peter,  419, 

Hanke,  on  Ty(^ho  Brahe  and  astrology, 
3r  on  I-eo  X.,  39;  his  priticiam  of 
Da^-ila,  224;  on  the  coiLipiracy  of 
Amboiw.  225 ;  on  the  Orleans  plot, 
22lS;  on  the  nlaugliler  of  St.  Bartliolo- 
mew,  2.^7;  on  Ht'nry  IV.  and  tht^ 
H  iigui-nutH,  1243;  an  tlie  "  casket 
letter*"  and  tho  muhler  oi  Damlcy, 
32(i;  on  Sarpi  and  Palavicini,  340; 
on  the  abtetice  of  the  spirit  of  prgpa^ 
paiidiEin  among  ProteAtantti.  353. 

Etationali^^m,  German,  its  two  tyjjes,  458  ; 
in  the  Dmtic  form,  450;  Pautheutic, 
4.5!l. 

Ratiabon,  Catholie  allianc«  formed  at, 
102;    conferenee  flt,  138- 

Hativnnua,    denied    transubatantiatlon, 

Reformation,  long  in  preparation,  1 ; 
ageney  of  individual*  ir  the,  1 ;  ita 
origin  and  nature  a  ftubjeet  of  eorilra- 
veny,  2;    OBtrological  theory  of  the. 


Q  :  called  by  Leo  X,  a  quarrel  of  numks 
3;  Uot  nterely  a  conltnlianCe  of  the 
Btrife  of  {wptii  and  i;m[wror».  4;  not 
merely  a  |>u1itiral  eveJit,  4  ;  Guiaot's 
\-ipw  of,  4 ;  an  improvement  of  re^ 
Lgioiij  5;  regarded  by  HOLne  as  a  step 
towards  HBtioiialimn,  .5;  a  rn-ltgiuus 
event,  7  ;  its  fiindamentti.1  character, 
7  ;  a  rmctioD  of  Christianity  as  Goapel 
against  t^^iriatianity  as  law,  7;  tends 
to  int(>llectual  liberty  8 ;  not  an  iso- 
lated phenomenoD,  9 ;  b^h  ot  the, 
characteriied,  S ;  twofold  aspect  of 
the,  10;  chfOTiolo^cal  limits  of  the, 
JO  ;  bellarmiae,  Adrian  VI.,  and  Kraa- 
jaUB,  on  the  need  of.  11 ;  how  It  Bpread 
from  Germany,  148;  alliea  itseJf  with 
democraey  in  the  towns  of  the  Haoaa, 
151;  forerunners  of  the,  how  cla»9i- 
fied,  44;  cauiton  and  omcos  of  the, 
45  Bcq. ;  varioiw  infiuences  in  the  prep- 
aration of  it,  71 ;  could  not  come  from 
HuDianiem,  1 15  -  its  )ipresd  in  Germany 
<1S24),  102j  ita  influence  on  Bwicnoe 
and  literature,  438 ;  coniplaints  of  Era»-  ] 
niUa,  438  ;  ila  etfect  on  Literature  in  Ea|^ 
land,  448  ;  io  Germany.  440 ;  its  eCTect 
c]h  aclioots  in  England,  44B ;  in  'Ger-' 
many,  449;  itsben^t  toHoUand,  460; 
to  Gotland,  450  ;  poCitical  cotue- 
queneea  of  the,  432 ;  il3  effect  on 
religion,  455;  ita  eB'ect  on  pluloaophy, 
451. 

Reformats,  Oalliean,  held  to  {triMtly 
RuUiority,  48. 

Reformers,  ratlical^  40. 

Reforms,  efforts  to  effect,  in  the  0ftevnlJi 
eentury.  35. 

Regency,  German  Council  of,  refuacfl  to 
eru»h  Lutheranism,  101. 

Religion,  its  character  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  43;  how  affected  by  ttie  re- 
vival of  learning,  58, 

Renaui«ance,  the  tone  of  it  in  Franee, 
21fl;  ■IteptJciam  of  (he  Italian,  4M. 
See  "Revival  of  l^eaniing. " 

Republic,  the  Put<:h,  rifl*  of,  261 ;  i^rowa 
strong  under  Msurice,  269,  S» ' 
•'  NVth^rladds,"  "Williani  of  Orange," 
"Philip  II," 

Requesens,  his  policy,  261  ;  «Uc«eaBful 
in  the  South.  201:  hi^  death,  262; 
rex-olt  of  his  noldier^,  362. 

Rescr^'ation.  the  Ecclcviaalicsl,  144:  it* 
effect,  147,  352;  eomfJainls  of  ila  vio- 
lation, 358. 

Rratitution.  Edict  of,  361. 

Refttoiatioo  of  Charles  1I„  how  clTpctcd, 
372. 

ReucLlin,    hia    religioua   chamcter,    03; 
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hw  Dontest  with  the  raobloi.  63;  con- 
detnned  by  the  SorboDiiB,  211. 

Keviva]  at  Learolnfi,  Bpreads  over  Eu- 
rope, 5S;  its  consoqucncwe  to  rvlifnoti, 
58  ]  produces  the  downfall  of  Sclioliib- 
tiftam,  £9';  its  eflect  od  the  study  of 
the  ScHptures,  &! ;  iU  HkE-ptical  ritar- 
actfir  ia  Italy,  61;  il«  character  in 
Germany,  03;    ia  fngland,  65. 

Revolution,  French,  gradually  prepAred, 
1  ;  prrdicted,  2. 

Ttcyimrd  the  Fax,  and  the  brute  epic^  ^. 

Ke>'nold»,  Dr.,  at  the  UuDpCon  Court 
Conference,  367. 

Ricci.  462. 

Richelieu,  motive  of  hj«  intervcnUori  in 
Gemmny,  3e3 ;  gpts  the  coatro)  of 
the  war,  364  ;  hU  iBtcrnal  policy,  37S  ; 
hii  foreign  policy,  37d;  his  poLtical 
teBlament,  379. 

Rifihttit,  Oil  the  origin  of  the  Episcopate, 
13. 

Ridley,  on  PredeatioAtion,  286;  his 
nuirtyrdom,  280. 

Ritter,  J.  I.,  on  the  ilecLne  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, 42:  on  Leo  X.,  39. 

Rjacio,  murder  u(,  315. 

Robcrtoon,  J.  B.,  6. 

Rcibinmin,  JoJin,  hla  priDcipJcB,  306,  371. 

RochcUc,  iu  UMefulDCM  to  the  Hugue- 
notd,  233. 

Rnky^ana,  157. 

Rome,  city  of,  its  prci'DU nonce,  IS ; 
sacked  by  the  imperial  troops,   ir>3. 

Rome,  f^pirti  of,  effect  of  its  fall  o& 
Oie  Church,  IS. 

Rome,  Hef  of.  gt-aunda  of  its  distinction, 
Ifl ;  (oundfltinn  af  it*  primacy  in  the 
EfiAt,  l(i;  politiical  ground  ai  the  pri- 
ma(;y  of,  14 :  growth  of  it«  power,  17  ; 
faVtiFcd  by  Roniati  emperors.,  17  j  ser- 
vile rclfttJoR.*!  rjf.  Id  Jtiattnisn.  18;  the 
bishop  of,  his  pritnacy,  16;  how  built 
up,  15;  view  t>f  Cyprian,  16,  See 
"Popiroy,'*  and  Under  the  separate 
popes. 

Romorantin,  Edict  of,  225. 

RoBcoe,  on  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  39. 

Uotlir.  on  the  orgaaiEation  of  the  primi- 
tivo  Church,  13. 

Rouen .  ca  p  t  urcd  and  sac  ked  by  the 
Catholics,   233. 

RoiuMcI,  G.,  takcfl  refuge  with  Bri^onnet, 
211. 

Rudolph  n.,  hifl  Canaticum,  3C7. 

RiLdolph  of  Hapsburg,  his  eubnuwion  to 
the  Papacy,  24. 

Rynwick,  Pence  of,  3^, 

SacracnentH,  Luther'sdiwiiaeJaQof  t^,87- 


Sadolet,  Calvin's  letter  tn,  ISO. 

Saint  Andrfr,  ooeof  tlLeTriumvii 

Sainte   Beuve,  un   infidelity   in 
uiidcr  Louis  XIV.,  4^7. 

Barpi,  Father  Paul,  on  Leo  X,.  39. 

SavDOBjnia,  hiij  career,  33  ;  works  on,  Si 

Savoy^  Dukee  of,   Vidamea  of  GcDcni, 
1&2. 

Savoy  Confurencc,  373. 

Sttabdinavian     kitigiloma„     their    unioq, 
148;  power  of  the  preiates  m,  148. 

Schiam,  dic  Great  Fa|9Bl,  Ai, 

i>chlcicnnacher,  character  of  his  iaH» 
ence,  459. 

Schmidt,  on  theCaltli&riatA,  45. 

ScholafltiiTiHin,  its  usea,  59;  CSUBBS  Of  ill 
downfall,  59,  flO. 

SchurfT,  Jerome,  06. 

Schwab,  on  Boniface  VUT.,  30. 

Gotland,  its  eondilton  at  the  Reform*- 
tibll,  300;  roughuETsa  of  tlic  noblca, 
209;  wealth  and  proAigacy  of  it! 
clergy,  300-  coveCousnese  of  the  no. 
bles.SOO;  need  of  Reformation  in.  300; 
attctnptlt  at  reform  in,  3O0;  mar- 
tyr«  jn,  300;  Reformatioii  lei^ixed 
in,  3D^ ;  deliveivd  from  daogt^r  frvm 
tho  Guise?,  304;  Leaj;ue  and  Cove- 
nant formed  in  (163S).  369;  under 
Charles  IL,  and  Jamca  IL,  376;  betie- 
fit  of  the  Reformation  to.  450;  Rff- 
ormation  in,  coniipctM  with  that  of 
England,  269 ;  Refonnalion  ib,  irat 
preceded  by  the  rei-iva]  of  letlere, 
3O0;  mftrfced  by  hatred  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, 300;  eatabliahed  by  Law,  303. 
See  "Knox,"" Mary,  Queeo  of  Seote," 
"Prote-stantism," 

Scroggs,  Judge,  445. 

Sects,  rise  of  Hnti-sacerdotftl.  45  ;  work( 
on  them,  45;  atili-i<ncrrdDtal,  what 
they  imliente,  47 ;  muitiplicaiioo  of, 
460 ;  aUaliOgOLid  dii'iHioiui  in  the  Catho- 
lic Chyreb,  491  ;    blid  cHect  of.  461. 

Selden,  36&. 

Semler,  relalion  of  RationaJinn  to.,  458, 
460. 

Sendomir,  Synod  of,  163. 

Scn'ctus,  influencp  of  Iti^  death  favor»- 
fale  to  toleratioQ,  IAS;  his  e^iij  hi»> 
tory  and  tjludios,  107;  publishes  his 
book  on  the  Trinity,  ]  C>7  ;  aa  a  natur- 
alist and  phyHieiait,  199 ;  at  Vieflne, 
198 ;  publishes  his  *'  Restoration  of 
Chriatianily."  108;  his  doeiria«,  196; 
arraigned  for  hercfiv  before  a  Roman 
Catholic  tribunal,  t98;  evidence  a^ainift' 
him  from  Geneva,  IflS;  eacopca  and 
conges  to  Geneva,  \99 ;  is  tried,  ooih 
vioted,  and  burued  at  tlin  slake,  300; 
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Guirot^  judgiTK'tit  cf.  201 ;  tbc  execu- 
tion of  generally  uppravwl,  202.  Seip 
"Cat  via." 

8o\-il]p,  i*rotcwtiinliBin  in,  31fi, 

Si(^Uniund  L,  Kiiig  of  PoluDd,  IGO. 

8igiamiind  II.,  King  of  I'utanct,  friendly 
to  ProteaUmlUni,  161. 

Silvrster,  Pope,  2fl. 

Siainoiidi,  on  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  ceo* 
tiiTv,  327. 

Stxtuo  IV,,  Voytfi,  his  tiharact«r  and  uipa, 
37 ;  hiB  ductrioc  respecting  the  di-- 
liverance  of  houIs  from  pitrgalory,  80 

SLxtuB  v.,  hu  Index  ex^purgatori iid^  1144. 

Skepticiatn,  of  Ctia  RpiiALE«ance  in  Italy, 
456  -,  origiD  of  rnodt^m,  456  ;  in  France 
457^    in  the  n?Lgn  of  Louis  XIV.,  38Q. 

Snulcold,  League  of,  (orcned,  136;  ad* 
iiiiNRioD  of  the  four  citice  to,  130. 

Smaloaldie  War,  143. 

Smith,  M™.  II.  B.,  180. 

f^ocituantsm,  it«  principles,  404. 

SoctiiUB,  FauBtiiB,  iu9  hialoTy,  MS^;  hiS' 
iJiFIuence  in  Poland,  161. 

Bocinua,  I.u>liiifl,  402;  why  treated  with 
rurtKarance  by  Colviti,  201. 

SomtTsetr  278;  his  invaaicn  fff  ScatlRnd, 
279,  aupprpsscs  n  Catliollc  rDbcllion, 
279;   brqivht  to  the  !»cafTol(l,  270. 

Sorbutiue,  hogtilp  l«  ttitiovations  in  doc- 
trine, 200,  211;  lloHtite  tn  RpUcldLn, 
211 ;   it  put*  forth  ft  creed.  218  : 

Spain,  monarctiy,  in  Uid  fifteenth  cen- 
lury.  in.  36;  fanatical  epirit  of  the 
tgiuiiarchy  in,  24S;  tJie  inquiaitiOQ  lq, 
249;  nitatK'ii  on  the  bpks  by  the 
Dutch,  300;  itn  di?eu)tary  coodict  with 
Eogtaqd,  32S:  lilrrary  spirit  in,  344; 
Protestant  iiifluejict'H  upon^  34.'> ;  ehar- 
lu'tfT  of  prott^lanti-OMi  in.  346  ;  Prot- 
pHtantinin  eradicated  in^  347.  See 
"  Ut^TMturti." 

Spjiiola,  his  ffTorta  for  tlie  reunion  of 
churches,  407. 

Spires.  CHetat  (1520),  ![»;   io  IS39,  103. 

Spirituals,  or  Fratricelli,  tlj^ir  cliarncter, 
47. 

BpDltiswDode,  on  the  abduction  of  Mary. 
3  IS. 

St,  Aldegonde,  25& ;  discusses  tolera^ 
tiqq  with  William  of  Orange,  268. 

Stite,  !bi  power  in  relntion  to  tlie  Church 
statement  of  tlif  Aug»*hiirg>  ponfes- 
cion,  412;Dr  Luther,  412:  of  M<'iw.nc- 
Lhon,  412;  in  Oennany,  415;  Zwin- 
git's  view,  418;  See  "Chyrch  and 
State." 

States  Ocneral  of  France,  Iheir  TriMting 
At  Orlfane,  22S. 

Hlaupitz,  hie  counopl?  tit  Luther,  77. 


St,   BvrthoEoRiew,  mawacre  of,  waa  it 

premetlitnted,  237. 

St-  Cymu.  381. 

St. Germain,  edictof(l562). 338;  Treaty 
of  CI57IH,  234. 

Staiingflcet,  376. 

Stratisa,  D.  P..  459, 

Stunica,  his  ctiar;ges  pt  heifoy  against 
Erasmiu,  69. 

St.  Victor,  School  of,  64. 

Sunday,  tbeory  of  the  Refonnen  on  its 
oboervanre,  406- 

Suprcmacv,  act  of,  under  Henry  Vlll., 
274. 

t^uprcmacy,  the  Kin^X  raeamng  at- 
tached to  it  at  firvl,  274;  indirectly 
a.<(s«i3ed  by  the  Puritana,  294. 

Sutri,  S>-nod  ofr  21. 

Sweden,  first  preaching  of  Proteatsnt- 
iam  in,  153;  adopts  th«  Rcfdrtnation, 
153;  conduct  of  its  soldiers  in  Ccr. 
ciiaiiyr  360 ;  *ytli>Tti  of  Jesuila  in,  36i  ; 
how  affected  by  the  treaty  of  We«t- 
phalia,  365  ;  decline  df  lu  power,  385. 

Switzerland,  its  coiiclitlon  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  110;  how  detnarolited,  lid; 
influence  of  bterpry  culture  in,  120; 
the  R^iformatinn  in,  l>oth  political  and 
religious,  125 :  cAt»«trQphe  of  the 
Heformation  in,  134. 

Tubonles,  their  teneU,  155. 

Tacitus,  oil  the  rdi^on  of  the  Germans, 
72, 

Taine,  on  tha  oharacter  of  tlie  Qennans, 
72;  on  the  rGliglDtu  fecUng  of  Eiisa- 
hcthan  writcra,  448- 

Ta»so,  34S,  440. 

Tauier^  John,  hia  charaotcr,  64;;  in 
studied  by  Lutlier,  55. 

" TiTritorial  B>-n(fm,"4IB, 

'['ertullian^  agidnat  fwrj*rcuiioo,  194. 

Tetccl,  his  aaJe  of  indulgence,  TD ;  bid 
count*T-theftir«,  83. 

Theatins,  Iheir  origin,  337- 

llieology,  Lutheran,  peciiliariliea  of,  404. 

Theology,  the  Prototant,  its  cs»rntial 
principief,  387  ;  ila  denial  of  hutnan 
merit.  388;  mnken  the  Bible  Ihtr  nile 
□F  fnith,  389;  Hn  doctrine  of  the 
-Churrh,  3111  ;  its  dwLrioc  of  a  Utii' 
vcTwJ  priwtbood,  305;  it*  oppo«i(ion 
In  the  Maan,  pcii»nce«,  etc.,  3!lb ;  lo 
invocation  of  Mary  and  the  Saint*,  the 
\vnr-!ihi[)  of  ini»f{e9  und  rehea,  pilgrini< 
agc»,  etc.,  3fM>;  its  qunbtativc  con- 
oeption  of  cbaraclcr,  3911, 

Thfoios;!-,  Roman  Calbolic,  iCe  doctrine 
of  jiiBlification,  SWI;  ita  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  302;    ita  doctrine  of  the 
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QRiut  if  'Ac  ^nesilifiiMi.  -1 
TbMwa.  Larh«r  pfwrn  3ip.  79 : 

B«neiuiii.   %>;    upposKt    bf 
T«£«t  »arf  Eck.  «. 
TurE]f  Ttwa'  War.  BHa  on 
siaRrres,   340;    bow  ^Miad. 

T^nkiMr,  as 


Tmrwana.  37^^ 
T3I7.  hi*  viesonea,  am 
Toienctoa.  Aet  if.  37S.. 
To^iptii.  t«aciw  of.  UB. 
^arrJnKOmti^  *tt  ____ 

T<wrf:(.  hia  Kfe  of  BoatfMa  VtlL,  SOL 
Tnnlnnae.  Alfciipiiaea  m,  4ft. 
Toornaa.  CttrFfiaal  de.  217. 
Tr»b«rra.  Baitholonev,  on 

E^tlnrf.3m:aatb« 

tion  m  F-miaiwI.  390. 
TrkiMtdaCatttutioa.     the    dectziae    at, 

whMt    a<iof>f«d   in    tlie  Otarcfcr    I3>; 

m*<ie  aa  utide  of  Cutii,  129;  desacd 

by  LntlKT,  97 ;  deswrf  by  aO  the  Be- 

U/rm0r%.   12». 
Trftnt.    CoatteO    of.    bc^aa    with    cob- 

flerooiniK  t^  Prot^ataat  doctriae,  144. 
Tnf,  Ouillaame.  198. 
Trinity,    agreement    of    Ckthoiin    and 

PrrrfftataotA  00   the  doetnne  of  the^ 

3«7. 
TriuinTinit«,   its    formation   in    Fnaee, 

228. 
Tull/xrh,  rm  the  Ani^ioan  Calrinista,  280. 
TiinttaJ,  Kuibop  of  Durham,  275. 
Turlu,    thr,   dangeroua   to  Europe,   d4; 

thry  hiwJer  Chariea  V.  frtm  attacking 

ttie  PrrjtAMtanti,  137. 
Tynh^^f  Hrahe,  hui  faith  ia  astrology,  3. 
Tynrlalf-,  hi*  martyrdom,  271 ;  Frith,  his 

nt»rtyrdom,  271. 

Ullrnann,  on  the  nature  of  the  Refomw- 

iiim,  7. 

I.'nifonnity,  Act  of,  282. 

l.'niK'rnitiM,  thn  Hull,  382;  its  effect  on 
Uifi  VrtTirh  clerj^y,  38fi. 

Union  of  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
frfTnrtA  to  prtjciirc  it,  405;  efforts  of 
OrotiiM,  4<)6. 

Union,  of  Calvinists  and  Luthenuw, 
effort*  in  proriirc  it,  406. 

TTnion,   F^anftHlcal,  in  Germany,  358. 

Union,  thn  IJtrpcht,  263. 

Unitarians,  in  Polanrl,  161 ;  in  Transyl- 
vania, 165.     Bee  "Bocinus,  Faustua." 

Unlvorsitics,   strongholds   of   Scholasti- 


TaUea,  JwB,  3SC. 
Tai«t»MlIL, 

CharektB  Lae  L,  1& 

TaOa, 


■^mSwedea,  153. 

Teiguiu.  fin  fern  Italjr,  MX 

Vance,  Fiiilfilaiiiiaii  in,  334,  SSS. 

Tcnriaa.  Treaty  of,  243. 

Teatiueuta,  costzorvny  oo,  201 ; 

ion  (rf' Jewel  sad  other  TaJMna  oe  the 
ow  of  them,  292;  ofuaioa  of  Bmkigh 
aod  other  statemea,  292;  adriee  of 
the  8wi«  Ref onaen^  293 ;  -*atftnm1» 
of  Xacaulay,  292: 

ViDabra.  347. 

Villari,  on  Savonarola,  53. 

Vilmar,  on  the  reeeptiae  of  Cbriatiaiiity 
b>-  the  Germans.  72, 

ViiMt,  on  Calvin.  206. 

ViaiUtion,  the  Saxon,  413. 

Voltaire,  385 ;  refers  the  Reformation  to 
a  dispute  of  "Mmfc«,  3 ;  Fraimrmn  com* 
pared  «ith,  66;  on  Pascal'^  "Provin- 
cial  Letters,  "442. 

Waddington,  on  Luther  and  the  Peas- 
ants'  War,  117. 

Waldenses,  their  origin  and  teneta,  46; 
works  on  the,  47 ;  massacre  t4,  in 
Calabria,  343. 

Waldo,  Peter,  46. 

Wallenstein,  his  faith  in  astrology,  3; 
his  character,  360;  victories  of,  360; 
removed  from  command,  361 ;  re- 
called, 362;  put  to  death,  and  why, 
364. 

Walter,  on  the  origLa  of  the  Fpiscopato, 
13. 
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Wbj.  the  Prasuit*',  IIB:  copneotion  of 
Luthcr&nistn   «ritti,    116;    the   R^for- 

matiotj  not  rtfiponsiblo  tor,  119- 
WftrbiLrtoii,  on  Oliureli  and  Slnto,  421. 
War  of  Cappcl,  effect  of  it,  181, 
Wars,  civil  in  France,  tiie  beginniiig  of, 

231. 
Waj-tburK,  Luther^  n?aideDce  at  thp^  Q8. 
Wesley,  JoKu,  his  Iheologj',  400. 
We^a^l,  Jobo,  liis  opimcuifi,  52  ;    Luthor 

on,  62. 
WeeteraH,  Diet  of,  153. 
Wcotminslrr  ABBembly^  how  composed, 

dGO  ;  its  work.  370, 
WeBlphaliB,  Praee  of,  3M. 
Wliilgift,  on  Epbcopacy,  2SR;  a  Btrenu- 
otiB  CBU-iniatj    28iEI ;    coDtraat4<d    with 
Hoolicr,  289. 
Wlck.]ifTi>,  hie  tpnetit,  49;   Wfirka  pn,  49; 

how  proti>cte<i,  50;  a  reatlst,  GO. 
Wicklithles.  when  finat  perBcculed,  50. 
Williniii  of  Nogorptr  he  assaults  Hatuf&fic 

VIII.,  31. 
William  of  Orange,  hin  var\y  history,  SS€ ; 
[  hi*  motives,  262;    quplU  Jtaturbflnnea 

I  lb  Antwerp,  2fi7;   le&vea  lUe  country, 

ft  258  ;  [lie  efforU  to  deliver  luj  country, 

i  259,   2Ij1  ;    insiatfl  Oti  tol^mtioh,  268  ? 

I         bifl  btip  asked  by  Flanders  and  Bm- 
■  bant,  202;   n?jccta.  the  offers  ol"  Don 

H  John,  2fl2;    reward  affprttd  for  hia  Ijfe, 

I  263;   his  "Apology,"  203;   his  nincer- 

^^^  ity,  264;  liio  prudfiice,  264;  his 
^^^^ftBHaasinatlon,  2&5;  his  codo  of  occlo- 
^^^paUotical  lawR,  209;  demani^  religiou.') 
liberty.  268. 
WLlliatn  lit.  his  defenw  of  Holland,  3R4  ; 
acknDwlE>fi|^ed  aa  King  of  England,  by 
I*.iia  XlV..  384. 
Williams,    Rogpr,    372;    hia    principle, 

427. 
Wiseman,  on  Ftonlfaoe  VIII.,  3fl. 
Wittpnberft,  Univeraty  of,  foundrd,  04  ; 
fmt^ra  HumntuBm,  fH;  Luther  a  Pnt>- 
ff*tor  Bt,  77- 
Wuhnar,  M^lchior,  tcachc*  Calvin  Greek, 

168. 
Wci]»>v,  rarJinid,  rnvoiH  leAmiag,  270; 

tiifi  fidl.  273. 
^Vu^ceMte^  House  Declaration  of  Charles 
U.,  372. 


Wornu  Conc^onlat,  24^ 

WArm«.  Diet  of,  05;  iti  deorw  agaii 

Luther,  a7. 
Worehip,    ordrr   of,    in    the    ProtrtrtanlM 

clmrehps,  420. 
Wulleowcbcr,  161  ;  hia  death,  153. 
Wurtembcrg,  Lhikc  of,  recBtablishiKl  in 

hin  poasmeion!!,  137. 
WvBt,  his  ioBurrectloti,  279. 
Wyttenbtioh,   Thomaj),   liia   relortnatory 

tendencies,  120. 

Xavier,  S(.  Frniicjia.  338,  402. 
Ximcnes,     Cardinal,     tila     "  Polyglot, " 
345. 

Yu«te,   Charles  V.,  at  the  convent  of, 
240. 

Zacliarias,  Pope,  aaoctlona  the  uaurpa- 
lion  of  Prpin,  19, 

Wpolya,  John  of.  104. 

Ziokn,  Loader  of  the  Taborites,  15&, 

Zurich,  pubhcdieputatioti  at  (1523),  123; 
adapts  iht  Rcforniali.ou,  X24i;  spren 
of  the  lU'formatiut)  from,  125.  Se*' 
"Zwingli." 
^^'Itigli,  his  birth  and  parebtagb,  120; 
Ktudiai  at  Basel,  Hproe.  and  Vienna, 
120;  pBDtor  at  Glaru?,  12Qi  oppo^m 
the  p(?iiBioii''9yBt{?n),  121  ;  at  the  battlo 
of  Marij^ano,  121 ;  piuior  at  Einrie- 
deliL,  121  ;  proachea  sgaioBt  the  sale 
of  indulgencoa,  122;  rcmovea  to  Zu- 
rich, 122;  his  power  aa  a  preacher, 
122;  Ilia  personal  charactoristicB,  123 
holds  a  public  disputation  (1523), 
LS;  another  ciiaputatian.  124;  hJa 
" Comment arj' "  etc.,  124;  his  theo- 
|{^cal  tenetd,  124;  political  Hemeat 
in  hia  Hpfortoation,  125;  contracted 
with  Luther,  126  ;  tus  palriottain,  127  ; 
broke  n'ilh  the  Papacy  after  Lutl)C!r, 
128 ;  letter  to  him  from  Adrian  VI,, 
128;  his  pleaaantry,  123;  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  f^upper,  130;  on 
the  doctrine  of  8erveti»,  197;  no 
Churnh  and  State,  410;  at  the  CoO- 
feiencie  at  Marbut^,  132;  fe«ominenda 
to  th«<  Protestant  cantons  bald  tiiea»> 

^  unsfl,  13&;  hia  deatli,  130. 
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History  of  the 
Christian  Church 

With  Maps.     Svo,  $3.50 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  allowed  to  say  here  how  highly  I  appre- 
ciate its  value.  It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  most  excellently 
done,  and  its  usefulness  must  be  very  great." — PhiUipt  Brsdh. 

"I  am  stirprised  that  the  author  has  been  able  to  put  .^uch  mtslci- 
tndcs  of  facts  with  analysis  of  opinions,  dcfinitiotis  of  tendencies,  and 
concise  personal  itLcichcs  into  a  narrauvc  at  once  to  graceful  „ 
graphic,  and  compact."  —  Rev.  R,  S.  Sforrj,  D.D. 

**l\  is  the  only  manual  of  church  history  we  have  ever  seen  that 
tnay  be  called  readable  ;  it  is  a  really  interesting  book  ;  it  i^accuratCj 
comprehensive,  and  candid."— New  York  Examintr. 

"Probably  the  ben  compendium  on  the  subject,  within  moderate 
limit),  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  .  .  .  Clear, 
impressive,  scholarly,  and  impaniaJ." — New  York  ^un. 

The  Reformation 

Crown  Svo,  $2.50  net 

"Professor   Fbher's   history   presemi   the  result  of  prolonged, 

extended!,  and  zxsjcx  study,  with  those  excellent  qualities  of  ityle 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  him — clearness,   smooihncH,  judicial 
fairness,   vividness,    felicity   in   arranging   materials,    %i   well    as  in 
grouping  and  delineating  characters. " 
- — Frsf.  Charles  A.  Aiken,  D.D.,  Princeton  Thfdsgical Seminary. 

•*  A  production  which  mav  be  ivclcomctl  with  just  pride,  as 
an  honor  to  American  letters,  tor  irs  solidity,  completeness,  and 
admirable  BpiHt,  .  .  .  Every  Intelligent  student  of  modem 
hisiorv  wilt  graiefally  apprcdacc  the  iearning  and  acucenesi, 
arcuracv  and  candor  which  arc  brought  by  the  author  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  subject.'* — New  York  Trilftine, 
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The  Grounds  of 

Theistic  and  Christian  Belief 

3vo,  $3.50 

'*T«ke  it  all  in  all,  for  a  complete  work  on  evidences,  including  and 

prcicnting  in  th«f  best  light  all  the  historicaJ  and  current  ■rgumcn:!, 
we  arr  prepared  to  accept  this  as  the  practically  satisfactory  snd  suf- 
ficient work."— ■7'^/  ChurebmaH. 

"The  author  crcacs  an  old  and  difficult  theme  in  the  light  of  the 
frcshcic  dcvelopmenti  of  relij^ous  thaughu  ...  By  this  m»- 
lerly  work  he  hat  Jiid  the  fiicnds  of  Chtistjan  ttulh  under  lasting 
obIig«tion(." — New  York  Tri&itne. 

History  of  Christian  Doctrine 

INTERNATIONAL  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY 
Crown  8vo.  $3.50  net 

**It  is  a  marvel  to  me  how  s  book  of  this  kind  can  be  written  30 
accurately  to  scale.  It  could  only  be  done  by  one  who  had  a  vety 
cDinpIete  command  of  all  the  periods." 

— Fraf.  William  Sanday,  tf  Oxford  University^ 

"It  b  of  the  clau  of  worki  that  mark  epochs  in  their  several 
deputinents," — The  Outhok, 

The  Unpublished  Essay  of 

Jonathan  Edwards 

on  the  Trinity 

with  in  Introduction  on  his  Characteriatica  and  hia  Theology 
lAmo,  Si. 25  net 

'*He  who  would  clearly  discritninitc  between  pantheism  and  his 
own  conviction  of  the  immanence  of  God  should  firs:  of  all  drink 
deep  of  Edwaidi — having  fim  read  this  penetraiing  »nd  most  attrac- 
tive essay  by  Dr.  Fisher,  "^C^rwOafl  H'ork  ^tr-t  Evangtlijt. 
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BOOKS  BY  GEORGE  ^PRPH^  DX>„  LLi>. 


The  Nature  and  Method  of 
Revelation 

xamo,  $t.35 

"Thoroughly  modern  both  in  icholanhip  «nd  phUoiophy,  uid 
written  hy  one  who  a  an  expert  in  biblical  criticism  and  u  cmdid 
u  he  ia  scholirly.*' — Tit  Ouilooi. 

The  Beginnings  of  Christianity 

With  *  Vleiv  of  the  Sute  of  iht  Roman  World  at  the  Birth  of  Clulat 

Crowrn  Svo,  $2.50 

"The  volume  ia  not  1  dry  repetition  of  wcll-linown  Acta.  It 
bean  the  mirb  ofon^nal  research.  Every  page  glows  with  freah- 
ncsaormateTiil  and  choiceneas  of  diction/* — Tht  Examiner. 

Supernatural  Origin  of 
Christianity 

Witb  Special  Reference  to  the  Theories  of  Renan, 
Strauss,  and  the  Tuhingen  School 

Crown  Svo,  $2. 50 

'*  Able  and  scholarly  essaya  on  the  jiupemtnirai  origin  of 
Chrisninicy,  in  which  Professor  Fiiher  discusses  such  subj:ccls  ts 
chp  gcnuincnesi  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  Baur'i  view  of  early  Chris- 
tisn  history  and  iiterature,  and  the  ciyLhical  theory  of  Strauss/' 

— Tht  Nerik  Amtrican  Rtvitte. 

Discussions  in  History  and 
Theology 

SvOt  $3 '00 

"  Professor  Fisher    has    gathered   here  a    tiuniber  of  esuyt  on 

lubjects  connected  with  ihose  drpartmeotB  of  study  and  research 
which  have  engiged  his  sp^ial  aiteDtioH;,  and  in  which  he  has 
made  himself  an  authority." 
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BOOKS  BY  GEORGE  R  FISHER.  D.D.,  LLD. 

Manual  of  Christian  Evidences 

I2mo,  75  cents  net 

"  It  ii  worth  iu  weight  in  gold.  It  it  by  ill  adc{&  the  bm 
tmciK  on  ihe  evideacrs  of  CKiisnanity  for  general  use  that  wc 
know.      It  is  lound,  judicious,  cltar,  uid  scholarly.'* 

— T'Ju  ExmmtMtr. 

Manual  of  Natural  Theology 

i2mo,  75  cents  net 

*'It  i*  litcrtlly  malium  in  porve.  It  is  z  good  pocketbook  for 
the  old  student  and  i  good  text-book  for  the  youog,*' 

—Biskof  John  H,  Fimttni. 

The  Christian  Relig^ion 

131110^  5a  cents  net 

•*  We  know  not  where  else  ii  to  be  found  within  the  same  com- 

pisi  so  able  and  perspicuous  a  setting  forth  and  interblended  dcfenct^ 
of  this  great  rheme."^ — Christian  tf'ork  asi  Evengt/in. 

Faith  and  Rationalism 

With  Short  Supplerncntary   Ksftays  on    Related   Topic* 

izmo,  75  cents  net 

"ThM  little  volunie  may  be  regarded  as  virtnully  a  ptitner  of 
modem  religious  ihought^  which  contains  within  iw  condensed  pages 
rich  malerials  that  are  noi  easily  gathered  fi-om  the  great  volutnei  of 
our  theological  adthors.  Alike  in  learning,  style,  and  power  of  dij- 
erirriination,  it  Is  honorable  to  the  author  and  10  his  university, 
which  does,  not  orge  the  claims  of  science  by  slighting  the  worth 
gf  ^th  or  philosophy."' — -New  York  Times. 

The  Colonial  Era 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  SEIRJES 

With  3  Maps.     lamo,  Si.DO  net 

■•  The  work  is  charactcri?:ed  by  that  peculiar  quality  of  tntemt 
which  is  found  in  all  Professor  Fisher's  hbtoiical  writing,  and 
which  arises  from  hia  thorough  competency."  —  The  Outhok. 
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